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A  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Granite  Monthly,  lippears  a  timely 
article  upon  "  New  Hampshire's  Con- 
tribution to  Naval  Warfare,"  from 
the  pen  of  Col.  John  H.  Bartlett  of 
Portsmouth — timely  because  of  the 
fact  that  shipbuilding,  is  one  of  the 
great  industries  upon  which  the  Na- 
tion must  depend,  not  only  for  suc- 
cess in  the  great  war  in  which  it  is 
engaged  with  the  liberty-loving  na- 
tions of  Europe  for  the  suppression  of 
German  Caesarism,  but  for  its  pros- 
perity and  progress  in  the  days  after 
the  war  when  its  commercial  interests 
will  be  of  predominating  importance. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the 
Granite  Monthly  is  glad  indeed  to 
be  able  to  present  an  article  upon  this 
subject,  at  this  time,  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  holds  so  prominent  a  posi- 
tion in  the  public  eye  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  does  Colonel  Bartlett. 
Many  men  of  the  State  have  given 
much  time  and  effort  to  the  work  of 
arousing  the  patriotic  spirit  of  its 
people,  and  inspiring  a  thorough  real- 
ization of  the  great  crisis  in  the  world's 
history  now  facing  our  own  and  all 
other  civilized  peoples.  Governor 
Keyes  has  done  his  full  duty  in  this 
regard,  and  the  active  members  of  the 
Public  Safety  and  National  Defense 
organizations,  the  Food  and  Fuel 
Administrations,  and  other  organized 
agencies,  have  been  actively  and  ef- 
fectively at  work  in  their  different 
spheres  to  bring  New  Hampshire  into 
the  front  line  among  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  proper  preparation  for. 


and  the  efficient  conduct  of,  the  great 
war,  so  far  as  American  participation 
therein  is  concerned;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say,  in  view  of  what  the  State  has  al- 
ready accomplished,  the  spirit  of 
service  and  sacrifice  which  its  people 
generally  have  exhibited,  and  the 
splendid  record  which  the  gallant 
yoimg  soldiers  of  the  Granite  State 
are  already  making  on  the  battle-front 
in  Eiu-ope,  that  their  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

We  believe  it  is  not  over-stating  the 
case,  however,  when  we  say  that  no 
man  in  New  Hampshire  has  been 
heard  so  generally,  and  none  to  better 
effect,  in  public  addresses  throughout 
the  State  for  the  past  year,  along 
patriotic  lines,  arousing  the  people  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  they  are 
facing,  as  has  Col.  John  H.  Bartlett  of 
Portsmouth. 

Colonel  Bartlett  has  devoted  his 
time  and  abilities  imsparingly  for 
many  months  to  public  speaking  along 
this  line.  He  has  been  heard  on  anni- 
versary occasions,  before  woman's 
clubs,  Grange  meetings,  board  of  tra^e 
gatherings  and  church  organizations, 
day  and  night,  in  all  sections  of  the 
State;  he  has  been  speaking  to  the 
people — men  and  women,  old  and 
young — impressing  upon  all  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  great  work  to  be  done  to 
suppress  the  monster  of  "Kaiserism'' 
and  make  the  world  safe  for  liberty, 
democracy  and  humanity,  and  inspir- 
ing all  to  do  their  full  share  of  that 
work,  for  all  of  which  he  is  entitled 
to  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  people. 
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HER  BOY 

By  E.  R.  Sheldrick 

A  warm  soft  roll  of  sweetness, 

A  rosy,  dimpled  face, 
A  thing  to  love  and  cuddle, 

A  baby^s  dainty  grace — 

A  naughty,  meddlin^^  darling, 

In  mischief  all  day  long, 
Two  sleepy  ears  that  listen 

To  Mother's  **bye  low''  song — 

• 
A  heap  of  toys  on  the  door-step. 

Cut  fingers  and  bumped  head, 
A  good-night  kiss  for  Mother, 

Two  prayers  beside  the  bed — 

A  thousand  vague  ambitions, 

A  wond'rous  appetite; 
Rents  and  holes  by  dozens 

For  Mother  to  mend  at  night — 

A  pile  of  books  on  the  table, 

A  shrilly  whistled  call, 
Lessons  and  chores  forgotten, 

A  noisy  game  of  ball. 

A  manly  arm  to  lean  on, 

A  heart  by  strength  made  kind, 
And  eyes  where  honor  glistens, 

A  firm  courageous  mind — 

The  voice  of  a  stricken  country, 

A  nation's  cry  of  need; 
A  prompt  and  wiUing  offer 

That  urgent  call  to  heed. 

A  strong  handclasp  at  parting, 
A  kiss  and  fond  good-bye, 

Great  gray  ships  weigh  anchor. 
And  fade  'twixt  sea  and  sky — 

At  last  a  fatal  letter, 

A  proud  but  broken  heart. 

The  mother's  compensation — 
Her  boy  has  done  his  part! 


FRANCES   PARKINSON 

An  Appreciation  of  a  New  Hampshire  Girl  by  her 

Grand-Daughter 

Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 


"William  Parkinson,  and  his  young 
wife,  Esther  Woods,  emigrated  from 
Scotland,  and  settled  in  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  about  1739.  In  that  city 
their  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  born  in 
1741.  In  1744  they  came  to  this 
country,  and  settled  with  their  Scotch 
kindred  in  Londonderry,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  five  daughters  and  five 
more  sons  were  added  to  them. " 

This  information,  gathered  from 
Cochran's  History  of  Francestown,  is 
the  first  we  have  of  the  Parkinson 
family  in  America.  William  and 
Esther  were  not  among  the  famous 
** original  settlers'*  of  Londonderry, 
and  we  have  no  ground  for  belief  that 
they  distinguished  themselves  in  any 
way  after  they  arrived.  But  the 
succeeding  generations  showed  such 
remarkable  qualities — such  persist- 
ence and  courage,  such  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  such  high  and  un- 
shaken ideals,  that  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  humble  founders 
of  the  family  must  in  some  way  have 
inspired  and  encouraged  these  prin- 
ciples. Two  of  the  six  sons  mentioned 
went  to  college;  five  of  them  were 
soldiers  in  the  Revolution;  and  the 
eldest,  Henry,  had  quite  a  remarkable 
career.  In  1764  he  graduated  from 
Nassau  Hall  (now  Princeton  Uni- 
versity) and  remained  there  as  a 
teacher  for  some  years  afterwards. 
His  parents  had  destined  him  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  but  he  was  not 
able  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  **  elec- 
tion." He  must,  indeed,  have  had 
ample  opportunity  for  religious  dis- 
cussion, for  Theodore  Romeyn,  the 
founder  of  Union  College,  and 
Jonathan  Edwards  were  among  his 
classmates  and  intimate  friends. 
Before  the  Revolution  broke  out  he 


had  returned  to  Londonderry,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Lexington  Alarm  he 
promptly  enUsted  as  a. private  in  the 
First  New  Hampshire  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  John  Stark.  His  promo- 
tion was  equally  prompt  for  on  July 
4,  1775,  he  became  quartermaster  of 
the  regiment,  and  on  January  1,  1776, 
lieutenant  and  quartermaster  of  the 
Fifth  Continental  Line.  He  served 
at  Bunker  Hill,  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  and  Trenton,  resigning  his 
commission  in  1777  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  In  1778  he  married  Janet 
McCurdy  of  Londonderry,  purchased 
land  in  Francestown,  and  "took  her 
home  to  dwell."  In  Francestown  he 
served  as  town  clerk,  as  justice  of 
peace,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  PubHc  Safety;  and  moving, 
later  on,  first  to  Concord  and  then  to 
Canterbury,  he  established  a  famous 
boys'  school,  and  taught  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1820,  preparing 
many  young  men,  among  them, 
Daniel  Webster,  for  college. 

** Ireland  gave  me  birth;  America 
nourished  me;  Nassau  Hall  educated 
me;  I  have  fought,  I  have  taught, 
with  my  hands  I  have  labored."  So 
reads  (in  Latin)  the  quaint  inscription 
on  Henry  Parkinson's  tombstone  in 
the  quiet  cemetery  af  Canterbury 
Center;  and  it  is  because  his  capacity 
for  doing  well  all  these  things  seems 
to  have  been  passed  down  to  his 
descendants,  that  I  have  felt  it  permis- 
sible to  sketch  his  Ufe  so  fully  before 
attempting  to  describe  that  of  his 
granddaughter,  Frances. 

Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  and 
Janet  Parkinson,  was  educated  by 
his  father,  and  we  read  that  he  was 
a  "great  reader,  a  teacher  in  early 
life,  a  scholarly  and  capable  man"; 
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but  it  is  his  skill  and  courage  in 
"laboring  with  his  hands"  that  most 
comment  him  to  us.  Employed  by 
Colonel  Timothy  Dix  to  build  a  road 
through  Dixville  Notch,  then  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  Robert  bought 
a  tract  of  land  in  East  Columbia, 
hewed  logs  for  a  cabin,  cleared  the 
ground  for  grain,  and,  after  hving 
there  nearly  a  year  alone,  married 
Elizabeth  Kelso  of  New  Boston,  and 
brought  her  there  to  live.     In  her  he 


It  was,  then,  in  this  little  log  cabin 
in  Columbia  that  my  grandmother 
was  bom,  on  March  9,  1S19,  and 
named  Frances  for  an  ancestress  for 
whom  the  village  of  Francestown  had 
long  before  been  christened.  Coming 
halfway  down  the  line  of  eight  chil- 
dren, and  into  a  family  where  the 
father  and  mother  were  trying  to 
minister  to  the  needs,  not  only  of  their 
own  brood,  but  to  those  of  half  the 
country-side  as  well,  it  would  seem  as 
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found  the  true  mate  for  his  intrepid 
nature,  and  their  rude  farm  buildings 
became  the  shelter,  the  school,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  all  the  pioneers  who 
followed  in  their  wake.  Here  the  first 
school  sessions  and  church  services  were 
held,  and  here  the  cold,  the  friendless, 
and  the  poor  found  a  welcome  at  all 
times.  Here,  too,  their  eight  children 
were  bom,  with  a  heritage  and  example 
of  teaming  and  courage  and  practical 
ability  that  few  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  possess. 


if  there  must,  of  necessity,  have  been 
little  time  to  devote  exclusively  to  her. 
But  it  has  been  proved  again  and 
again  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  keep 
back  a  child  who  is  determined  to 
forge  ahead  as  it  is  difficult  to  shove 
one  on  who  does  not  care  to  I  earn. 
She  went  to  the  public  schools  in 
Columbia  and  New  Boston,  and 
wrung  from  them  all  they  could 
possibly  teach  her;  and  when  she  was 
fourteen  years  old  she  was  already 
teaching  herself,  to  eam  the  money  to 


Frances  Parkinson 


go  away  and  study  more.  For  several 
years  she  progressed  in  this  way — she 
taught  at  Mont  Vernon,  then  went 
herself  to  the  Nashua  Academy;  she 
taught  at  Milford,  and  went  to  Mt. 
Holyoke,  the  academy  then  recently 
opened  by  that  pioneer  in  women's 
education,  Mary  Lyon,  and  the 
longed-for  goal  of  almost  every  in- 
tellectually ambitious  young  woman 
in  New  England  at  that  time. 
Blessed  with  the  sturdiest  health, 
indifferent  to  privations,  sustained 
not  only  by  her  ambition,  but  by  her 
tremendous  religious  faith  and  inspir- 
ation, she  attained  an  education  which 
few  women  of  her  generation  were  able 
to  boast  of.  After  she  had  begun  to 
teach,  she  walked  fifteen  miles  in  her 
first  vacation,  and  bought  a  copy  of 
EucUd.  The  spirit  which  drove 
Henry  Parkinson  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult journey  from  Londonderry  to 
Nassau  Hall  fifty  years  earUer  must 
have  been  strong  within  her!  Slowly 
and  painfully  she  collected  a  library 
of  Latin,  French,  and  English  books, 
finding  means  to  buy  whatever  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on;  and  having 
finally  secured  an  excellent  position 
as  teacher  in  the  Northampton  High 
School,  she  stayed  there  four  years, 
learning  much  herself,  and  helping 
many  others  to  do  the  same,  when 
her  marriage  put  an  abrupt  end  to 
her  career  as  a  teacher. 

She  was  by  this  time  nearly  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  and  though  she  was 
never  pretty,  she  mu^  have  been 
extremely  attractive — no  girl  so  earn- 
est, so  healthy,  and  so  animated  could 
fail  to  be  that.  She  loved  people  and 
company  and  the  mere  business  of 
being  alive  was  vitally  interesting  to 
her.  Certainly  more  than  one  man 
had  been  drawn  to  her;  but  up  to 
that  time  she  had  been  too  absorbed 
with  her  efforts  along  mental  and 
spiritual  lines  to  consider  marriage 
seriously.  Even  then  it  hardly 
strikes  one  now  as  a  love-affair  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  man  she  married,  Melanc- 
thon  Wheeler,  was  a  widower,  much 


older  than  herself,  a  clergyman, 
delicate,  refined,  high-bred  and  poor. 
She  never  addressed  him  except  as 
"Mr.  Wheeler,"  and  seemed  to  be 
drawn  to  him  more  by  a  deep  respect 
for  his  gentleness  and  noble  character, 
and  a  desire  to  help  him  in  his  work, 
than  by  any  other  feeling.  He  was 
at  that  time  doing  clerical  work  for  a 
missionary  society,  but,  later,  began 
to  preach  again,  and,  after  filling 
several  pastorates,  finally  became  the 
minister  of  the  North  Congrega- 
tional Society  in  Woburn,  Massachu- 
setts, and  remained  there  until  his 
death  in  1870.  The  house  given  him 
for  a  parsonage  had  originally  been 
built  for  Count 'Rumford;  it  was 
spacious,  beautiful,  and  sadly  out  of 
repair.  The  former  dancing-hall 
became  the  family  living-room;  fires 
were  lighted  under  the  carved  mantel- 
pieces, and  drafts  from  defective 
windows  forgotten;  simple,  homely, 
meals  were  cooked  where  banquets 
had  been  planned;  and  on  a  salary 
which  never  reached  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  five  children  were  brought 
up.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
what  they  must  have  gone  without; 
but  what  they  had  is  certainly  re- 
markable, for,  after  a  childhood  that 
was  helpful  and  healthful  and  happy, 
every  one  of  them  received  a  college 
education !  I  think  part  of  the  secret 
of  it  all  was  my  grandmother's  atti- 
tude towards  what  she  considered 
non-essentials — it  was  not  a  question 
of  being  hard  to  do  without  them; 
she  absolutely  refused  to  recognize 
their  existence!  With  a  certain  goal 
in  view,  there  was  only  one  considera- 
tion— that  goal  must,  by  her  own  ef- 
forts, and  with  God's  help  be  reached! 
That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Nor 
did  she  waste  either  time  or  strength 
in  pretending  to  herself  or  anyone  else 
to  have  what  she  did  not.  When 
her  husband  died,  leaving  her  almost 
penniless,  she  did  her  own  washing 
and  lived  in  two  rooms,  she  received 
her  visitors  wearing  a  gingham  apron, 
and  wore  the  same  shabby  black  to 
church    for    years    and    years.     My 
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earliest  recollection  of  her  is  a  terrible 
scolding  that  I  received  from  herr 
she  was  taking  care  of  my  cousin 
Royal  and  myself,  and  we  were  play- 
ing together  near  her.  I  pretended 
that  I  was  going  to  kiss  him — and  I 
bit  him  instead!  I  never  shall  forget 
the  wrath— and  the  scorn — with 
which  she  descended  upon  me!  It 
might  be  pleasant  to  kiss  a  little  boy; 
it  might  be — perhaps — necessary  to 
bite  him;  that  was  entirely  beyond 
the  point — you  must  not  do  the  one 
if  you  had  led  him  to  expect  the 
other — you  must  be  honest ! 


those  horrible  examples  about  a  rab- 
bit and  a  dog  taking  leaps  of  various 
lengths  (I  have  recently  found  one  of 
my  own  children  in  tears  over  a  de- 
scendant of  that  example!).  I  was 
quite  ready  to  give  up  my  educational 
career  rather  than  pursue  the  course 
of  those  two  miserable  animals  any 
further;  but  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
able  to  regard  them  as  amiable  and 
harmless — they  leapt  across  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  my  grandmother's  hand 
with  the  greatest  ease! 

Frances  Parkinson  died  as  she  had 
lived,  with  almost  no  money.    The 
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This  was  the  first  and  the  most 
important  lesson  which  she  tried  to 
teach  her  children  and  grandchildren ; 
but  she  taught  us  many  other  things 
as  well,  She  was  an  old  lady  when  I 
first  knew  her — eighty-five  when  she 
died;  but  to  the  end  her  mental 
brilliance  and  her  spiritual  vision 
remained  unclouded.  We  learned 
whole  chapters  at  a  time  from  the 
Bible  at  her  side — -chapters  which 
seemed  ahve  and  real  as  she  taught 
them  to  us;  she  taught  us  Latin  and 
French  and  mathematics  as  well.  I 
went  to  spend  Sunday  with  her  once 
after  struggling  for  hours  over  one  of 


little  legacy  she  left  me — ^the  same 
that  all  her  grandchildren  had — 
barely  sufficed  to  buy  a  simple  neck- 
lace, which  I  wear  constantly. 
Before  she  died,  she  had  already 
given  me,  because  I  was  her  name- 
sake, the  Bible  that  was  my  grand- 
father's engagement  present  to  her, 
and  her  first  French  book — a  st-ained 
and  tattered  copy  of  Racine's  Plays. 
I  have  also,  among  others,  the  letter 
which  came  to  me  from  her,  enclosing 
a  small  sum  of  money,  on  my  fifteenth 
birthday: 

n  reminded  th&t 
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the  2l8t  of  July,  a  day  that  will  alwa3rs  be 
sacred  to  me  is  nearing  us,  and  I  wish  we  were 
near  enough  to  be  together  on  that  day. 

There  are  no  stores  here  (northern  Maine) 
where  I  can  buy  anything  that  would  be  of 
the  least  value  to  you,  but  I  want  to  enclose 
my  trifle,  which  will  remind  you  that  your 
birth  was  a  joyous  occasion  to  me,  and  that  I 
still  hope  and  tnist  that  your  life  in  this 
world  may  be  a  blessing,  not  only  to  near 


relatives  and  friends,  but  to  many  others  as 
well,  and  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  Life 
Eternal.  Please  convert  my  little  gift  into 
something  that  will  always  remind  you  that 
your  grandmother  loves  you. " 

That,  after  all,  was  her  real  legacy 
to  us  all — the  knowledge  of  her  love, 
and  the  memory  of  her  learning,  and 
courage,  her  usefulness  and  her  faith. 


''  THE  FLAG  WE  LOVE  " 

By  Stewart  Everett  Rowe  . 

On  Freedom's  summit  high, 
It  waves  against  the  sky, 

The  flag  we  love. 
By  its  immortal  might 
It  makes  us  do  the  right 
And  leads  us  through  the  night. 

Like  God  above. 

We  love  its  ev'ry  fold. 
And  it  is  precious  gold 

To  me  and  you. 
For  it  we  laugh  and  cry, 
For  it  we  dream  and  try, 
For  it  we  live  and  die. 

Steadfast  and  true. 

It  made  us  all  we  are 

And  each  old  Stripe  and  Star 

Will  sacred  be; 
Where'er  we  chance  to  roam. 
On  land  or  tossing  foam. 
They  speak  to  us  of  home, 

Our  land  so  free. 

So  free  for  each  and  all 
To  answer  manhood's  call 

In  ev'ry  way; 
Yes,  free  for  you  and  me 
To  live  our  lives  if  we 
Will  true  and  honest  be 

From  day  to  day. 

God  bless  the  Stripes  and  Stars! 
We'll  shield  it  from  all  scars 

Of  battle's  roar; 
We'll  give  it  strength  and  might, 
We'll  make  it  do  the  right 
We'll  see  it  leads  the  fight 

Forevermore. 
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PETERBOROUGH'S  NEW  TOWN  HALL 


The  town  of  Peterborough,  located 
in  one  of  the  most  channing  sections 
of  New  Hampshire's  ''hill  country/' 
has  been  for  a  century  and  a  half,  one 
of  the  most  thriving  and  prosperous 
towns  in  the  state,  inhabited  by  an 
intelligent,  industrious  and  public- 
spirited  class  of  people,  whose  pride  in 
their  town  has  been  rivalled  only  by 
their  loyalty  to  the  state  and  nation. 

As  indicative  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  the  town,  it  only  needs 
mention  of  the  fact  that  the  first  free 
public  library  in  the  United  States 
was  established  here,  and  continues  as 
the  Peterborough  Town  Library;  and, 
as  showing  the  industrial  enterprise 
of  the  community,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  first  cotton  cloth 
woven  by  water-power  in  the  state, 
was  produced  in  the  old  ''Beir'  mill 
in  this  town  100  years  ago  next  May. 
The  town  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  wide-awake  manufacturing  cen- 
ters in  the  state  with  several  factories 
of  different  kinds,  and  a  population, 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  1810,  of 
1537.  Four  governors,  at  least,  sev- 
eral eminent  lawyers,  and  three  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  had  their  home 
in  Peterborough  in  the  past,  and  in 
recent  years  its  representative  citi- 
zens have  exercised  large  influence  in 
the  public  affairs  and  in  the  business 
life  of  the  state. 


On  Tuesday,  March  5,  an  elegant, 
substantial  and  capacious  new  town 
hall,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  fine 
building  which  had  been  occupied  for 
town  purposes  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire 
nearly  two  years  ago,  or  so  badly 
damaged  as  to  render  reconstruction 
impracticable,  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time,  and  dedicated  by 
exercises  characterized  as  ''informal," 
but  full  of  interest  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  in  attendance. 


A  description  of  the  building,  a  cut 
of  which  is  presented  on  the  opposite 
page,  by  courtesy  of  the  Peterbor- 
ough  Transcript,  is  copied  from  that 
paper,  as  follows: 

The  building  faces  on  Grove  Street  with  a 
frontage  of  65  feet,  and  runs  back  on  Main 
Street  a  distance  of  106  feet,  and  covers  6,943 
square  feet  of  ground;  is  two  stories  high  be- 
sides basement  and  has  a  slate  roof.  It  is  60 
feet  from  the  ground  to  the  ridge-pole,  and 
the  tower  and  weather-vane  stands  52  feet  in 
addition  to  that,  making  a  total  of  112  feet 
from  the  groimd  to  the  extreme  top  of  the 
weather-vane. 

The  building  of  Colonial  architecture,  is  of 
brick  with  white  trimmings  with  limestone 
belt  between  the  first  and  second  stories. 
Over  the  center  door  in  limestone  is  carved 
the  inscription,  "Town  House  1918."  The 
thresholds  and  outer  steps  are  of  granite;  the 
three  sets  of  double  doors  to  the  auditoriiun 
are  of  birch,  stained  with  mahogany,  repre- 
senting the  old  work.  A  brick  terrace  ex- 
tends in  front  of  the  building  a  distance  of  14 
feet,  with  walls  on  either  side  with  limestone 
finish  on  the  top.  Besides  the  entrances  on 
the  front  on  Grove  Street,  is  a  bulk-head  to 
the  basement,  and  an  entrance  to  the  stage  on 
the  north  or  Main  Street  side;  four  entrances 
on  the  south  side,  one  to  police  station,  high- 
way agents*,  furnace,  and  water  commission- 
ers' rooms. 

The  basement  contains  boiler  room  24  x  36 
feet,  cell  room  15  x  18,  officer's  room  8  x  15, 
besides  1527  square  feet  for  storage,  and  a 
coal  bin  of  720  square  feet. 

The  assembly  room  is  on  the  first  floor 
50  X  62  feet,  with  coat  rooms  on  either  side 
11  X  15,  and  a  kitchen  in  the  rear  15  x  18  with 
all  the  up-to-date  appointments,  the  cup- 
boards already  filled  with  dishes  and  utensils 
for  serving  a  banquet  at  any  time,  together 
with  a  large  range.  On  the  right  of  the  main 
entrance  on  the  first  floor  is  the  selectmen's 
room  15  X  30  feet,  besides  a  large  fire-proof 
vault  for  the  keeping  of  town  books  and 
records;  on  the  left  is  the  court  room  15  x  27 
with  the  judge's  stand  already  placed,  and 
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speaking  tubes  connected  with  the  officer's 
room  below. 

On  the  second  floor  at  the  right  is  the  men's 
room,  11  X  14  and  at  the  left,  the  ladies'  parlor 

1 1  X  14  feet.  The  latter  is  a  dainty  room  with 
wicker  furniture  upholstered  in  blue  cretonne 
with  blue-bird  designs,  the  draperies  at  the 
windows  being  of  the  same  colorings,  while  a 
large  mirror  and  solid  ipahogany  table  com- 
plete the  furnishings.  On  entering  the  audi- 
torium on  the  second  floor,  the  delicate  col- 
orings are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  lighting 
effects  with  the  large  high  windows,  and  the 
electric  lights  at  night  are  restful  to  the  mind 
and  body.  This  room  is  54  x  62  feet.  Over 
each  window  hangs  a  beautiful  American  flag, 
and  those  of  our  allies,  and  at  the  left  of  the 
stage  is  a  Chickering  concert  grand  piano. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium, 
reached  by  wide,  winding  stairs,  is  571.-  The 
balcony,  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  will 
seat  197,  making  a  total  of  768,  and  flfty  or 
sixty  more  seats  can  be  added  if  deemed 
necessary. 

The  new  stage  is  29  feet  long  and  22  feet 
deep  while  the  old  stage  was  19  x  16  feet. 
Below  is  a  stage,  and  men's  dressing  room 

12  X  14  and  the  ladies'  dressing  room  10  x  18 
feet. 

The  ladies'  and  men's  rooms  are  all  con- 
nected with  toilet  rooms  and  lavatories. 

The  stage  is  equipped  with  street,  forest, 
garden,  parlor  and  kitchen  scenes,  with  a 
heavy  gray  velour  curtain  which  draws  to 
either  side. 

The  auditorium  is  painted  in  grey,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  interior  being  finished  in 
white  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen,  which 
is  a  natural  finish. 

The  committee  having  in  charge 
the  construction  of  this  building  con- 
sisted of  James  F.  Brennan,  Robert  P. 
Bass,  B.  F.  W.  Russell,  A.  J.  Wal- 
bridge  and  F.   G.   Livingston.     The 


contractors  were  the  J.  H.  Mendell 
Co.  of  Manchester,  construction;  John 
H.  Stevens,  heating  and  plumbing, 
and  M.  B.  Foster  Electric  Co.,  light- 
ing. The  corner-stone  was  laid  June 
16,  1917,  and  fires  were  first  started 
in  the  boilers,  October  16,  last.  The 
total  cost  of  the  structure  is  placed  at 
$68,000. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  in  the 
evening  of  March  5,  opened  with 
music  by  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory orchestra  of  Boston,  while 
addresses  were  given  by  Frederick  G. 
Livingston,  treasurer  of  the  com- 
mittee; Andrew  J.  Walbridge;  B.  F. 
W.  Russell,  junior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Little  &  Russell,  the  architects,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, who  delivered  the  keys  to  the 
chairman,  following  which  a  telegram 
of  congratulation  and  regret  was 
read,  from  Ex-Governor  Bass,  of  the 
committee  whose  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  rendered 
his  presence  impossible.  The  last 
speaker  was  Maj.  James  F.  Brennan, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  in 
closing  his  address,  before  delivering 
the  keys  to  the  selectmen,  which  were 
accepted  by  C.  W.  Jellison,  chairman, 
for  the  board,  with  brief  remarks, 
said: 

**We  now  hand  over  this  building, 
through  the  selectmen,  to  the  town 
and  it  is  to  your  candid  judgment, 
on  the  result  of  our  efforts,  that  we 
look  with  interest  and  respect.  We 
have  gladly  given  our  time  in  the 
hope  that  our  efforts  might  meet  your 
approval  and  that  we  might  have  a 
safe  and  substantial  building  in  which 
we  could  all  take  pride  and  which 
would  promote  the  educational  and 
moral  advancement  of  our  people." 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 

NAVAL  WARFARE 

By  John  Henry  Barilett 


The  Piscataqua  River,  by  the 
thread  of  whose  channel  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  divides  jurisdiction 
with  the  state  of  Maine,  forming  a 
delta  of  many  islands,  as  its  deep, 
swift  waters  spread  and  empty  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming again  a  busy  scene  of  ship- 
building, and  naval  construction, 
which,  at  once  reminds  us  of  the 
similar,  though  more  primitive,  ac- 
tivities of  the  very  early  American 
days,  when  the  same  waters  and 
shores  echoed  with  the  sounds  of 
'*hanmiers,  blow  on  blow,^'  the  forge, 
the  anvil,  and  the  thrills  of  impend- 
ing war.  History  is,  indeed,  repeat- 
ing itself,  causing  the  acts  of  those 
pioneer  patriots  to  breathe  a  now 
more  signiGcant  meaning  for  us  and 
compelling  us  to  review  them,  at  least 
sufficiently  to  catch  their  spirit,  and 
to  learn  afresh  the  cost  of  our  inherit- 
ance of  liberty. 

The  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  sit- 
uated in  Portsmouth  Harbor,  on 
certain  islands  in  this  delta  of  the 
river,  is,  by  geographical  technicality, 
on  the  state-of-Maine  side  of  the 
dividing  thread,  but,  commercially 
and  industrially,  it  is  chiefly  a  New 
Hampshire  child,  although  the  beau- 
tiful and  historic  town  of  Kittery, 
Maine,  should  not  be  deprived  of  any 
of  the  credit  of  joint  parentage.  The 
United  States  government  did  not 
purchase  the  first  and  larger  part  of 
these  islands  for  the  beginning  of  a 
naval  station  until  the  year  1806, 
paying  therefor  the  modest  sum  of 
$5,500  (added  to  in  1866),  yet  our 
forebears  began  to  build  all  varieties 
of  sailing  vessels,  including  battle- 
ships, on  this  river  as  early  as  the 
year  1690,  or  eighty-five  years  before 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when,  as  a 


faithful  colony  of  Britain,  they 
fashioned  from  these  native  oaks  and 
pines  the  first  real  fighting-ship  ever 
built  in  this  country,  namely,  that 
primitive  craft  which  they  called  the 
Fanlkland,  She  was  built  for  the 
Royal  Navy  (Britain),  and  they  made 
her  so  ** staunch  and  strong*^  that  she 
''weathered"  all  seas  and  storms,  even, 
for  thirty-five  years,  and,  with  her 
fifty-four  guns,  was  considered  a  very 
formidable  enemy,  a  proud  contribu- 
tion to  the  English  sea-fighters,  al- 
though we  have  no  record  in  detail 
of  any  of  her  naval  engagements. 
And  since  we  are  today  warring  as  an 
ally  for  the  second  time  of  that  same 
Britain,  and  our  entire  floating  navy 
is  co-operating  with  her  great  navy, 
it  is  interesting  to  let  History  tell  us 
again  of  our  early  beginnings;  that 
not  only  was  the  Faulkland  built  for 
England  here  in  New  Hampshire 
waters  in  those  early  colonial  days, 
but  that  there  were  also  constructed 
here  two  other  then  doughty  war- 
ships, the  frigate  Bedford  of  thirty- 
two  guns,  in  1696,  and  the  frigate 
America  of  sixty  guns  in  1749. 

This  boat  America  we  must  not 
confuse  with  the  later  more  famous 
war-vessel  America  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary days.  But  so  very  interest- 
ing unpublished  events  are  associated 
with  her  and  her  builder,  a  private 
contractor  by  the  name  of  Nathan- 
iel Meserve,  that  they  may  not  be 
too  out  of  place  here.  In  the  first 
place  the  New  Hampshire  side  of  the 
river  can  claim  her  birthplace  for  she 
was  built  in  that  part  of  Portsmouth 
near  what  is  now  the  North  Mill 
Bridge,  Raynes'  Shipyard,  before  the 
bridge  was  constructed.  It  was  said 
to  be  a  wonderful  product  of  the 
''New  Country."     The  builder  had 
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been  commiBsioned  a  Colonel  in  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  where 
he  did  valiant  service  for  the  English 
forces,  and  it  was  largely  out  of  rec- 
ognition of  these  services  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  build  thia  ship 
for  the  Royal  Navy.  He  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune  in  shipbuilding 
and  it  was  feared  that  this  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  mother  country 
longer  than  nearly  every  other  Gran- 
ite stater.  His  son,  George  Meserve, 
was  in  England  either  by  chance  or 
design,  at  the  time  Britain,  in  its 
policy  of  oppression,  enacted  the  in- 
famous '* Stamp  Act"  which  so  in- 
censed the  colonists  in  1765,  and  it 
was  highly  significant  that  he  was 
appointed  "Stamp  Master"  by  the 
King,  to  sell  and  distribute  such 
stamps  in  New  Hampshire. 

Our  fathers  had  heard  of  his  ap- 
pointment by  some  means  (not 
wireless)  before  he,  himself,  reached 
Boston  on  his  return;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, when  he  did  arrive,  he 
found  the  public  feeling  so  enraged 
over  it  that  he  at  once  resigned.  But 
before  Portsmouth  people  received 
the  news  of  such  resignation,  they 
hastily  enacted,  with  considerable 
formality,  a  ''triple  effigy-hanging," 
in  front  of  the  local  jail.  They 
''rigged  up"  three  life-sized  figures, 
naming  one  Lord  Bute,  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  "Stamp  Act,"  one 
George  Meserve,  the  Stamp  Master, 
and  the  other  the  Devil,  the  latter 
being  by  them  considered  the  best  of 
the  trinity.  When  the  execution 
ceremonies  had  been  completed,  the 
three  forms  were  taken  down  and 
cremated  in  the  "  public  square. " 
>  Although  they  had  learned  of  Me- 
serve's' resignation  before  he  arrived 
in  Portsmouth  a  week  later,  yet,  to 
make  sure,  they  led  him  to  the  same 
"square,"  and  compelled  him  to 
publicly  proclaim  again  such  resigna- 
tion. Even  this  was  not  sufficient 
for  those  irate  people. 

Later,  when  the  specified  date  ar- 
rived for  the  "Stamp  Act"  to  go  into 


effect.  New  Hampshire  patriots  held 
a  great  public  funeral,  tolled  all  the 
bells,  formed  a  lengthy  funeral  pro- 
cession, marched  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  carrying  at  the 
head  a  huge  black  coffin  marked 
"Liberty";  they  finally  lowered  it 
carefully  in  a  grave.  At  length,  signs 
of  life  appeared  in  the  coffin,  then 
suddenly  the  muffled  drums  beat  up 
a  lively  air,  the  tolling  bells  changed 
to  ringing  bells,  and  a  new  spirit  of 
hope  possessed  the  people. 

But  even  this  was  not  enough. 
Finally  the  document,  the  Stamp 
Master's  commission,  arrived  from 
En^and.  Then  a  real  historic  event 
occm-red,  comparable  to  the  Boston 
Tea  Party.  A  group  of  patriotic 
citizens,  calling  themselves  "Sons  of 
Liberty"  hol&ig  swords  in  their 
hands,  presented  themselves  with 
great  determination  before  Meserve's 
residence.  He  came  to  the  door. 
They  demanded  the  commission.  He 
promptly  complied.  It  was  pierced 
by  the  end  of  a  sword,  held  high  in 
the  air,  and  its  bearer  led  the  proces- 
sion down  through  the  public  streets 
of  Portsmouth  amid  the  noisy  dem- 
onstrations of  practically  the  entire 
population  of  New  Hampshire,  to  a 
bridge  on  the  tide  water,  on  what 
was,  and  is,  known  as  Water  Street. 
Assembling  here  they  compelled 
Stamp  Master  Meserve  to  take  an 
oath  before  a  magistrate  that  he 
would  never  attempt  to  execute  the 
office ;  and  then  they  tore  the  commis- 
sion into  "scraps  of  paper,"  threw 
the  scraps  upon  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  and  bade  them  retiun  to 
England  whence  they  had  come. 
Next  they  erected  a  Liberty  Standard 
to  mark  the  spot,  which  has  ever  since 
been  marked,  now  and  for  many 
years  past  by  a  large  flag  pole,  from 
which  Old  Glory  floats;  and  this 
bridge  has  since  been  known  as  "Li- 
berty Bridge."  It  is  located  just 
across  the  river  in  plain  view  of 
Uncle  Sam's  great  present  naval 
station. 

A  new  era  in  shipbuilding  was  then 
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ushered  in,  for  no  longer  were  the 
colonists  mlling  to  add  ships  to  the 
Royal  Navy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  determined  to  resist  the  tyranny 
of  King  George  III  (a  German  des- 
pot), who  denied  them  the  priv- 
ileges of  self-government.  Then  the 
''oaks  and  pines"  began  to  creak, 
and  the  anvils  ring,  for  liberty. 
Then,  in  succession,  were  launched  in 
New  Hampshire's  only  seaport,  the 
battleships,  Raleigh,  Ranger,  America, 
and  Crescent;  and  aroimd  each  one  of 
these  there  clusters  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  legends  and  stories  that  ever 
delighted  the  student  of  history. 

Of  these  the  Ranger  is  the  bright, 
shining  star  of  history,  not  simply 
local  history,  but  in  every  school  text- 
book or  encyclopedia  we  are  sure  to 
find  the  name  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican naval  hero,  Jones,  linked  forever 
with  the  name  of  this  sloop  which  was 
built  and  launched  from  the  north 
end  of  Pring's  Wharf  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  This  was  the  bold 
Yankee  boat  that  literally  ravaged 
the  southern  coast  of  England.  This 
was  the  little  wizard-ship  of  history 
that  gave  that  enchanted  mariner, 
Jones,  his  opportunity  to  electrify 
the  world.  If  we  can  say  figuratively 
that  the  powder  captured  by  Sullivan 
and  others  at  Newcastle,  N.  H.,  fired 
the  shots  at  Bunker  Hill  that  were 
heard  around  the  world,  it  may 
equally  well  be  said  that  the  Ranger, 
piloted  by  Jones,  followed  the  sound 
of  those  shots  aroimd  the  world;  for 
he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  No- 
vember 1,  1777,  on  a  world  voyage. 
He  sailed  his  ship  to  the  harbor  of 
Brest,  there  refitted,  "and,  in  1778 
began  one  of  the  most  memorable 
cruises  in  our  naval  history.  In  the 
short  space  of  28  days  he  sailed  into 
the  Irish  Channel,  destroyed  fbur  ves- 
sels, set  fire  to  the  shipping  in  the  port 
of  Whitehaven,  fought  and  captured 
the  British  armed  schooner  Drake, 
sailed  around  Ireland  with  his  prize, 
and  reached  France  in  safety"  (Mc- 
Master).  As  if  this  was  not  glory 
enough  for  one  vessel,  history  points 


very  clearly  to  the  probability  that 
the  Ranger  was  the  first  ship  that  flew 
the  ''stars  and  stripes."  Jones  de- 
scribed her  as  "slow  and  crank,"  and 
jokers  like  to  remind  us  that  he  found 
fault  that  he  had  to  start  out  on  this 
voyage  with  only  "30  gallons  of  rum 
for  the  crew  to  drink  on  passage." 
After  her  historic  voyage  the  Ranger 
was  finally  burned  in  Charleston 
Harbor,  at  the  surrender  of  that  city. 
While  it  was  Jones  that  made  the 
Ranger  famous,  instead  of  the  reverse, 
yet  we  claim  Jones  as  a  New  Hamp- 
shire character,  and  we  delight  to 
recall  his  wonderful  victory  with  his 
ship,  Bonhomme  Richard,  in  Euro- 
pean waters  over  that  British  Frigate, 
the  Serapis,  when,  with  boats  lashed 
together,  they  fought  hand-to-hand  by 
moonlight  until  his  foe  surrendered. 

The  Seventy-four  America,  the  most 
formidable  ship  of  her  time,  was 
built  in  Portsmouth  Harbor  imder 
the  supervifflon  of  Jones  who  expected 
to  do  great  things  with  her.  But  just 
as  she  was  laimched  in  1782  a  French 
ship  of  the  same  size  was  acciden- 
tally lost  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  our 
government  immediately  presented 
the  America  to  her  ally  to  compensate 
for  this  misfortune.  After  various 
adventures,  and  cruising,  in  the 
French  Navy,  she  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  Lord  Howe's  engage- 
ment in  1794. 

The  second  warship-building  era 
at  New  Hampshire's  port  was  in  the 
"sixties"  when  we  produced  that 
immortal  conqueror  the  Kearsarge. 
Her  antagonist,  the  Alabama,  was 
built  at  Liverpool.  Many  now  living 
will  remember  how,  for  a  long  time, 
the  Alabama  terrified  the  seas,  as 
Germany  is  doing  now,  sinking  sixty- 
six  merchant  vessels,  one  after  an- 
other, until  this  New  Hampshire  boat 
finally  challenged  her  to  a  duel,  brought 
her  face  to  face,  and,  in  a  gallant  engage- 
ment in  the  English  Channel,  put  her 
forever  "under  many  feet  of  water." 

The  old  Constitution  was  so  com- 
pletely rebuilt  at  Portsmouth  that 
scarcely  any  of  her  original  parts  re- 
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mained.  About  twenty  other  wooden 
men-of-war  were  built  here  during 
this  period,  and  five,  after  wooden 
men-of-war  became  obsolete. 

The  first  steam  vessel  of  the  navy, 
the  SaranaCy  the  largest  ship  in  the 
old  navy,  the  Franklin^  and  the  well- 
known  Santee  were  built  here  just 
before  the  Civil  War. 

Portsmouth  vessels  have  a  priva- 
teering history.  In  1812-14,  ten 
brigs  and  schooners  were  built  here, 
armed  as  privateers,  and  captured 
milUons  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 
It  is  said  that  419  vessels  were  cap- 
tured by  16  Portsmouth  privateers. 
The  Portsmouth  schooner  Fox  in  1814 
received  $3,650  as  bounty  for  prison- 
ers captured  from  enemy  vessels. 

While  this  sketch  confines  itself  to 
war  vessels,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in 
passing  that  for  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Portsmouth 
turned  out  an  average  of  nine  mer- 
chant ships  a  year. 

But  at  last  and  unexpectedly  came 
the  World  War.  New  Hampshire  is 
again  to  build  ships  and  contribute 
to  a  stupendous  undertaking.  She 
does  not  rejoice  in  this  kind  of  pros- 
perity, but  .gravely  recognizes  the 
necessity  and  goes  to  the  task  with 
determination.  Now  the  Navy  Yard 
has  a  modern  dry  dock,  new  machine 
shops,  up-to-date  equipments,  en- 
larged acreage,  naval  hospital,  naval 
prison,  and  all  that  goes  to  complete 
a  first-class  naval  station.  It  is  ena- 
ploying  some  3,000  to  4,000  men, 
increased  from  1,000  before  the  war, 
is  building  submarines,  constructing 
small  boats,  parts,  accessories,  and 
repairing  big  warships,  all  rushing  at 
top  speed. 

Fo\ir  miles  up  the  river  on  the  New 
Hampshire  side,  a  new  wooden  ship- 
building plant  is  now  getting  well 
under  way  in  the  simultaneous  con- 
struction of  twelve  ships  of  3,500 
tonnage,  each  281  feet  6  inches  long, 
46  feet  beam,  and  23  feet  6  inches 
draw,  being  oil  burning  steamers.  A 
large  force  of  men  are  now  swarming 


amid  weird-looking  projections,  soon 
to  look  more  like  ships,  and  the  man- 
agement states  that  they  hope  to 
launch  at  least  three  of  the  vessels 
before  next  July.  The  plant  is  owned 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
and  when  completed  will  cost  about 
$600,000.  The  contractor  construct- 
ing the  ships  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  government  is  the  '*  L.  H. 
Shattuck,  Inc.*^ 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  on 
New  Hampshire's  soil,  and  much 
nearer  Portsmouth,  is  a  magnificent 
tract  of  land  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  acres,  with  extended  and 
easily  approached  tide-water  facili- 
ties. It  is  the  exact  site  where  mer- 
chant ships  were  built  fifty  to  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  just  north  of 
the  old  Raynes'  shipyards,  being  the 
property  where,  at  a  cost  of  millions, 
a  paper  mill  project  two-thirds  com- 
pleted has  lain  for  a  few  years  para- 
lyzed in  bankruptcy.  This  property 
has,  within  a  few  weeks,  been  pur- 
chased by  the  ^'Atlantic  Corporation,*' 
a  company  of  strong  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  mam- 
moth plant  for  the  construction  of 
steel  ships.  This  corporation  is  cap- 
itaUzed  at  $3,000,000.  It  has  a 
contract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  under  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  to  construct  ten 
large  steel  vessels  of  8,800  tons  dead 
weight  carrying  capacity.  This  com- 
pany is  apparently  in  earnest.  It 
brought  to  the  plant  hundreds  of 
men,  when  three  or  four  feet  of  ice 
and  snow  covered  the  land,  and  the 
adjoining  river  was  frozen  for  the  first 
time  in  known  history  and  began 
dynamiting  snow,  ice,  and  ledge  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  natives  "sit  up 
and  take  notice.''  It  gives  promise 
of  being  another  ''eye-opener"  to  the 
credit  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise, and  it  is  believed  it  will  become 
a  permanent  New  Hampshire  in- 
dustry, for  the  United  States  has 
clearly  embarked  upon  an  era  of  world 
commerce. 


THE 


MERRIMACK:  SOURCES,  NAVIGATION 
AND  RELATED  MATTERS 

By  Howard  F.  Hill 


[The  compiler  thinks  these  details 
are  worthy  of  preservation  in  print. 
They  would  be  lost  were  they  not 
gathered  into  one  place.  This  paper 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Rum- 
ford  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  has  also 
been  read  before  Molly  Stark  Chapter. 
The  compiler  is  largely  indebted  to 
George  Waldo  Brown,  in  the  Manches- 
ter Historical  Society's  Collections, 
for  particulars  in  regard  to  navigation. 
Some  facts  have  been  drawn  from 
Bouton's  History  of  Concord.  Other 
information  has  its  origin  with  Hons. 
Joseph  B.  Walker,  John  Kimball, 
John  M.  Hill  and  Major  Henry  Mc- 
Farland.  The  new  History  of  Con- 
cord has  a  wealth  of  notes  and  maps 
on  our  river  and  its  bed  changes. 
Mrs.  Lydia  F.  Lund  and  Joseph  W. 
Lund  deserve  thanks  for  material 
help.  The  remembrance  of  various 
talks  with  old-time  worthies  has 
added  to  the  facts  incorporated.  The 
quotations  are  not  indicated,  as  the 
full  text  has  not  been  always  used 
herein.] 

The  river  discovered  by  Champlain 
on  July  17,  1605,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Winnipesaukee  and 
Pemigewasset  rivers,  **just  behind 
Warren  Danieirs  barn,"  in  Franklin, 
as  once  replied  a  school  boy  of  that 
place.  The  Winnipesaukee  begins  at 
**The  Weirs,"  the  great,  great  fishing 
place  for  all  the  aboriginal  people. 
Here  is  the  famous  "Endicott  Rock," 
in  the  first  rush  of  the  pure  water  on 
its  quest  of  ocean.  Into  what  every 
New  Hampshire  man  calls  "The 
Lake,"  the  Lake  par  excellence^  empty 
Waukewan  Lake,  a  really  considera- 
ble body  for  most  states  less  favored 
than  our  own;  also,  Smithes  Pond,  of 
really   dignified  size,   at   which   was 


once  an  official  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Wentworth.  These  feeders  are 
steady  of  flow,  rapid  of  current  and 
produce  quite  a  volume  of  power. 
They  flow  in  at  Meredith  and  Wolfe- 
boro.  Another  of  lesser  volume,  but 
adequate  to  sawmill  uses,  wanders  in 
at  Alton  Bay.  The  whole  watershed 
of  the  region  seeks  the  high  plateau, 
enclosed  in  solemn  mountains  and 
hills  which  would  be  called  mountains 
in  most  places. 

The  Pemigewasset  receives  Baker's 
River  just  above  Plymouth,  the 
luncheon  place  to  and  from  "The 
Mountains,"  a  short  distance  from 
the  Franconias  and  the  abutments 
which  outly  them,  and  the  White 
Mountains.  Baker's  River,  in  early 
days,  was  a  dark  and  bloody  ground 
where  red  men  and  pioneers  joined 
battle.  The  Squam  River  is  the  outlet 
of  the  lovely  Squam  Lakes  and  re- 
enforces  the  Pemigewasset  not  far 
below  Ashland  village.  Its  fall  is 
very  heavy  and  many  a  wheel  is 
turned  by  the  rushing  waters.  At 
Bristol  comes  in  the  short  Newfound, 
an  impetuous  stream,  from  New- 
found Lake,  embracing  the  watershed 
of  Cardigan  and  the  semi-mountains 
called  the  Bridgewater  Hills.  (To 
be  a  mountain,  in  New  Hampshire, 
intends  at  least  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.)  This  considerable  tribute 
makes  quite  a  flow  and  hum  at  Bris- 
tol. Here,  then,  are  about  seventy- 
six  square  miles  of  reservoir  surface 
and  that  means,  in  all  but  exceptional 
seasons,  when  regulated,  a  steady  and 
reliable  power  for  a  host  of  looms  and 
spindles.  The  low-water  mark  at 
Concord  is  253  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  When  you  consider  that  a 
one-inch  fall  in  a  mile  constitutes  a 
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strong  current  for  power  and  three  a 
rapid,*  your  respect  for  our  familiar 
river  will  be  increased.  Whittier 
speaks  of  it  as  "a  broad,  slow  stream" 
and  so  it  was  when  his  childhood  eyes 
and  the  dim  ones  of  his  venerable 
years  beheld  it  at  Haverhill  and 
Amesbury.  He  rests  about  a  mile 
from  the  mountain-born  tide  which 
finds  chronicle  in  his  chaste,  rippling 
verses.  Here  I  observe,  apropos  of 
that  term  mountain-born,  that  in  its 
very  upmost  reaches,  some  of  its 
head-waters  come  from  just  beneath 
the  very  chin  of  that  huge  profile 
which  is  our  peerless  wonder,  a  won- 
der beyond  our  limits.  Here  the  red 
man  saw  Manitou,  his  God, -and  in 
reverence  looked  upon  him,  awed,  and 
I  fear  not  to  say,  trembling,  also.  It 
has  no  small  power  of  like  kind  on 
people  more  spiritually  illumined. 

Here,  let  me  make  some  pertinent 
diversions. 

I  spoke  of  the  Endicott  Rock,  vis- 
ible from  the  cars  at  Weirs.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  granite  structure  built 
by  the  State  in  1891.  It  is  15  x  14 
feet  and  13  high.  I  quote  from  the 
panel  of  the  protecting  building: 

ENDICOTT  ROCK 

The  name  of  John  Endicott  Gov. 
and  the  initials  of  Edward  Johnson 
and  Simon  Willard,  Commissioners 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
John  Sherman  and  Jonathan  Ince, 
surveyors,  were  inscribed  on  this 
rock,  August  1,  1652,  to  mark  the 
head  of  the  Merrimack  river. 

The  inscription  on  the  rock  is 


E  I 
(Edward  Johnson) 

S  W 
(Simon  WiUard) 

W   P. 

(Worshipful) 

John  Endicut 

• 

I  s 

(John  Shenuan) 

I  I 
(Jona.  Ince) 

All  Latin  students  will  recall  text- 
books which  had  no  j,  and  used  i.  J 
is  the  youngest  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
invented  in  Holland  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  Its  origin  is  indicated 
by  the  dot  above  it,  in  what  printers 
call  "the  lower  case.*' 

*Not  sure  of  exactness. 


I  spoke  of  Whittier's  eyes,  such  a 
source  of  grievous  headaches  to  him,, 
because  of  a  disabling  derangement 
now  recognized  by  oculists.  Do  you 
remember  the  pictures  of  Daniel 
Webster,  whose  great,  dark,  deep- 
set,  solemn  eyes  seemed  caverns  and 
often  overpowered  strangers  when 
turned  suddenly  on  them?  These 
eyes,  Whittier's  and  Webster's,  came 
from  Rev.  Samuel  Bacheler,  famous 
in  Hampton's  records. 

The  name  of  the  river  has  always 
been  spelled  in  our  State  with  a  final 
k,  which  has  not  been  the  case  in 
Massachusetts,  but  is  now  the  official 
spelling  on  all  Government  maps. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  name  of 
the  great  lake,  our  highland  beauty, 
has  to  be  printed  lengthwise  of  the 
State  on  many  maps.  We  can  put  up 
with  almost  any  banter  as  long  as  we 
have  the  lake  with  us  as  a  sure  pos- 
session. The  name  has  suffered  many 
things  of  many  scribes  in  regard 
to  spelling.  The  termination  aukee 
means  place.  The  whole,  "Beautiful 
water  in  a  high  place." 

Old-timers  will  recall  many  en- 
deavors, by  Congressional  action,  to 
secure  surveys  of  the  river  with  a 
view  to  navigation.  These  efforts 
form  part  of  what  is  roughly  called 
the  "pork  barrel."  It  is  connected 
with  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  a 
much-abused  form  of  legislative  ap- 
propriation, with  which  congressmen 
are  wont  to  prop  up  their  popularity. 
However  much  pleasure  we  may 
have  at  prospective  expenditures  in 
our  neighborhood,  it  is  plunder,  pure 
and  simple.  As  a  mdtter  of  fact,  at 
least  one  survey  had  been  made  as 
far  as  Lowell,  long  since.  A  later 
survey,  1914-15,  has  been  made  as 
far  as  Manchester,  with  the  report,^ 
"Impracticable." 

Passing  in  by  the  mouth,  we  see 
Plum  Island  on  the  left,  some  five 
miles  long,  created  in  the  centuries  by 
sand  deposits,  as  the  water  slackens 
on  contact  with  the  ocean.  Small 
steamers  and  schooners  are  able  to 
get  as  far  as  Haverhill  without  break- 
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ing  bulk.  The  freight  is  principally 
coal,  lime,  cement,  etc.  A  flat-bot- 
tomed steamer  of  the  grasshopper  pat- 
tern (stem  wheel)  was  running  as  late 
as  1900,  between  Haverhill  and  Black 
Rocks,  at  the  end  of  Salisbury  Beach. 
It  was  a  delightful  trip  to  make.  It 
passed  under  Chain  Bridge,  now  no 
more,  the  first  suspension  bridge  in 
America.  The  rock  island  which  parts 
the  river  here  was  the  home  of  Har- 
riet Prescott  Spofiford,  an  authoress  of 
worth  and  note.  The  clam  chowder 
served  on  that  boat  has  a  distinct 
place  in  my  memory.  It  would  rank 
with  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of 
Olympus.  It  had  the  real  bouquet  de 
mer.  The  delicacies  the  old  Roman 
gourmands  described  in  Plautus,  had 
nothing  better.  Baked  elephant's 
foot  is  described  by  African  travellers 
as  a  mass  of  luscious  jelly,  but  I 
would  pass  it  by  for  a  spoonful  of  that 
rich,  raptming,  thrilling,  real-thing 
chowder,  a  concoction  more  delight- 
ful than  any  with  which  the  cooks  of 
Heliogabalus  ever  struggled,  plenti- 
fully based  on  "the  strawberry  of  the 
sea,'*  as  Charles  Levi  Woodbury  fitly 
called  it. 

But,  to  pass  this  by,  I  would  say 
that  the  large  expense  of  canals  and 
locks  around  mill  dams  and  in  con- 
gested city  quarters  would  seem  to 
be  prohibitory,  aside  from  mainte- 
nance in  easier  places.  The  flow,  so 
diminished  from  reason  of  deforest- 
ing, and  needing  to  be  helped  out  by 
steam'  in  years  of  sharp  drought, 
would  have  to  be  well  weighed,  and 
the  rock-ledged  and  boulder-filled 
bed,  extremely  shallow  between 
Nashua  and  Manchester,  and  the 
character  of  the  stream  to  the  right, 
going  toward  Boston,  just  as  we  pass 
the  railroad  bridge  at  Goff's  Falls, 
are  great  difficulties  for  a  canal  in 
these  days.  Amoskeag  and  Hook- 
sett  falls  require  consideration.  The 
less  than  half  year  of  navigation 
caused  by  winter,  all  other  difficul- 
ties set  aside,  would  pay  but  for  a 
small  part  of  up-keep  and  service,  in 
view  of  railroad  competition.     The 


survey  may,  not  impossibly,  be  made 
again  and  yet  again,  but  the  river  » 
will  be  the  monarch  of  all  its  surveys. 
All  dreams  of  coal,  cotton,  machinery 
and  heavy  freight  may  be  dismissed 
from  the  thoughts  of  those  "clothed 
and  in  their  right  minds,"  when  set 
in  opposition  to  rail  transportation. 

Navigation  was  once  practicable 
and  practical,  as  well  as  profitable, 
but  ox  and  horse-drawn  teams  did 
heavy  duty  for  passengers,  mails  and 
much  freight  between  here  and  Bos- 
ton. Following  the  river,  one  main 
water  route  ended  at  Newburyport. 
A  canal  made  another  route  to  Bos- 
ton. Its  exact  course,  I  cannot  give, 
nor  can  I  separate  it  from  the  side 
lines.  The  traces  of  this  canal  are 
very  plain  on  the  right  of  the  railroad, 
going  coast  wards,  just  above  and  be- 
low Lowell.  This  was  completed  in 
1808  by  Loammi  Baldwin  and  partly 
financed  by  a  lottery  (Uke  the  canal 
round  the  falls  at  Amoskeag,  just 
above  Manchester).  This  lottery  was 
chartered  by  our  Legislature  and  that 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  Middlesex  Canal  was  27  miles 
long  and  entered  the  Merrimack  two 
miles  above  Lowell.  It  was  30  feet 
wide  at  the  surface;  bottom,  20  feet 
and  depth  three  feet.  Lockage,  136 
feet,  with  20  locks.  Passengers  were 
carried.  Last  trip  was  in  1851.  The 
stones  of  some  of  the  locks  were  used 
for  mill  and  railroad  purposes  at 
Lowell.  In  later  days,  under  the  Mer- 
rimack Boating  Company,  flat-boats 
were  able  to  go  as  far  as  SewalFs  Falls, 
above  West  Concord,  where  the  elec- 
tric power  plant  now  is.  This  made  a 
water  course  of  52  miles.  Rosy  hopes 
had  been  entertained  to  reach  Win- 
nipesaukee.  The  Merrimack  Com- 
pany, a  Concord  corporation,  actu- 
ally did  a  large  business,  for  those 
days.  The  trip  was  five  days  up  to 
Concord  and  four  down.  Twenty 
tons  was  a  full  cargo  up  to  Lowell  and 
fifteen  beyond.  It  cost  $13.50  per 
ton  to  Manchester  and  $8.50  to  Bos- 
ton from  that  place.  In  1838,  the 
charges  were  $5  and  $4,  with  more 
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experience  and  expert  knowledge. 
•  The  granite  for  Quincy  Market,  Bos- 
ton, was  shipped  from  Concord.  It 
was  often  sent  as-  far  as  to  New  Or- 
leans. From  1816  to  1842,  a  $470,000 
business  was  done  on  the  up  route, 
and  about  half  that  on  the  down 
route.  Before  boating  began,  about 
$20  per  ton  was  the  ruling  rate  from 
Manchester  to  Boston  on  a  road  next 
to  level. 

A  boat  built  on  the  Piscataquog 
River,  near  Manchester,  by  Isaac 
Riddle  and  Major  Caleb  Stark  of 
Dunbarton  was  doubtless  the  first 
which  ever  ploughed  "the  raging 
canal"  between  Manchester  and  Bos- 
ton. It  was  a  scow  called  "The  Ex- 
periment.'* The  load  was  lumber.  It 
was  "received  with  great  reception" 
at  the  Hub.  A  thunderous  roar  of 
venerable  field  pieces  and  a  more 
continuous  roar  of  human  voices  from 
leathern  lungs  was  its  greeting  before 
it  tied  up  from  its  rural  seaport. 
Even  then,  Boston  was  an  inchoate 
Liverpool  of  worthy  ambition  and  this 
was  an  event  of  Brobdignagian  pro- 
portions toward  that  consummation. 
There  was  "a  hot  time  in  the  old 
town"  that  night.  This  was  in  1812. 
In  1817,  steam  was  tried  over  this 
route,  but  one  trip  was  enough. 
Power  enough  could  not  be  developed 
and  wood  fuel  did  not  harmonize  with 
large  cargoes. 

The  Concord  Boating  Company 
was  organized  in  1823  and  was  op- 
erated until  1844.  Twenty  boats 
were  afloat  at  one  time.  They  were 
not  less  than  45  feet  long;  sometimes 
70.  They  were  9  or  9^  feet  wide  in 
the  middle,  narrowing  somewhat  and 
rounded  at  each  end,  three  feet  deep 
in  the  middle  and  not  more  than  one 
foot  at  the  ends.  They  were  of  two- 
inch  old  pine  and  sometimes  carried 
a  sail,  which  was  really  of  advantage 
at  times.  But  the  real  means  of 
propulsion  was  man-power  push. 
Here  what  is  roughly  called  "beef" 
counted.  Weight  and  muscle  were 
what  did  the  work,  using  setting- 
poles.     Two  men  worked,  aided  by 


the  pilot,  when  his  duties,  by  no  means 
Ught,  allowed.  Runts  and  skinny 
men  were  no  good  at  this  arduous  job- 
The  poles  were  of  smoothed  ash,  15 
feet  long,  shod  with  an  iron  point. 
The  men  stood  on  the  bow  fronting 
the  stern,  walked  on  a  path  and  came 
back  to  repeat  the  process.  It  took 
avoirdupois  to  do  this  from  the  time 
when  the  first  hint  of  rosy-fingered 
dawn  appeared  in  the  east  till  the 
afterglow  arrived.  The  steersman  had 
a  huge  oar,  20  inches  of  blade-width 
and  when  his  knees  were  bent  it  was 
not  in  sitting.  With  the  others,  he 
had  a  sculling  oar  for  favorable  con- 
ditions; Here  "quitters"  were  not 
wanted  and  one  found  inadequate  for 
this  task  never  took  a  second  voyage 
and  departed  with  no  dubious  opin- 
ions of  his  value.  It  was,  literally, 
toil  which  called  for  sons  of  Anak. 
The  crews  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $15 
to  $24  per  month  and  were  generally 
broken  in  on  lumber  rafting. 

Courage  was  sorely  needed  some- 
times, particularly  in  spills  or  a 
man  overboard.  Occasionally,  a  race 
took  place.  As  the  result  of  one, 
Isaac  Merrill  died  in  his  boat  from 
great  and  protracted  exertion.  But 
he  brought  it  in  one  length  ahead  at 
Boston.  A  trip  from  Piscataquog 
was  once  made  in  four  days,  Middle- 
sex Canal  way,  to  Medford  and  back 
to  'Squog,  loading  and  unloading  in- 
cluded. This  was  probably  done  on 
a  full  moon,  perhaps  with  relay  help- 
ers. This  was  verily  "going  some." 
The  last  boat  over  this  route  was  run 
in  1851.  The  Concord  Boating  Com- 
pany gave  up  business  in  1844.  The 
railroad  reached  here  in  1842. 

The  diet  of  these  men  was  gener- 
ously adapted  to  the  toil.  Those  of 
our  old-timers  familiar  with  the  Nor- 
cross  log  drivers  know  the  quantities 
of  pork  and  beans  (always  baked  in 
the  ground),  brown  and  ginger  bread, 
fried  pork,  salt  and  fresh,  biscuits  and 
like  filling-power  provisions  which 
they  consumed,  topped  off  with  tea 
of  90  per  cent  nervous  energy  and  of 
black  ink  grade.     The  boatmen  had 
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about  the  same  as  the  men  had  on  the 
great  log  drives  down  our  river, 
though  not  five  times  a  day,  perhaps, 
as  did  the  loggers.  Anyway  there  was 
strong  food  and  plenty. 

I  have  alluded  to  rafting  as  the 
fitting-school  in  which  these  canalers 
were  broken  in.  .  Though  born  in 
1846,  I  never  saw  one.  However,  I 
own  a  large  colored  Uthograph,  dated 
August,  1853,  printed  for  Appleton,  a 
view  of  Concord.  The  buildings 
therein  are  easily  recognizable,  nota- 
bly the  State  House,  with  its  domina- 
ting eagle,  and  the  old  South  Church, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Acquilla 
Building.  In  this  picture,  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  represented,  in  a  somewhat 
meagre  stream,  one  of  these  rafts.  It 
is  in  two  parts,  probably  connected 
by  some  cable,  with  a  man  in  front 
with  a  great  steering  oar  and  another 
similarly  equipped  on  the  rear  of  the 
second  section.  The  notable  feature 
consists  of  two  women,  well-bonneted 
and  attired,  admiring  the  prospect 
from  a  seat,  and  attended  by  the  one 
loyal,  loving  friend  of  our  species,  a 
dog.  I  am  doubtful  of  the  correctness 
of  this  scene  of  interstate  commerce. 
But  there  is  one  part  which  the  artist 
did  not  create:  great  cumulus  clouds 
of  fleecy  white,  glowing  with  beauty 
in  the  sun,  and  like  a  castle  with  huge 
towers.  I  recall  the  artist's  capture 
of  this  superb  and  remarkable  forma- 
tion. His  stand  was  at  the  head  of 
Bridge  Street,  and  though  I  was  but 
seven  years  old,  the  impression  is  still 
vivid.  This  was  the  time  of  the 
candidacy  of  Franklin  Pierce  and  his 
home  town  was  very  much  an  object 
of  public  interest  throughout  our  na- 
tion. I  have  also  an  oil  picture  on 
wood,  dating,  probably,  about  1830, 
in  which  a  three-section  raft  is  de- 
picted. The  scene  is  the  Great  Bend, 
at  the  Passaconaway  Club  House. 

The  survival  of  the  old  canal  in 
Concord!  At  Sewall's  Falls,  there  is 
a  stone  pier  on  the  eastern  side,  not 
otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
which  I  have  been  told  by  the  an- 
cients belonged  to  the  lanchng  place. 


Just  south  of  the  Lower  Bridge,  on 
the  western  side,  a  pier  was  to  be 
seen  as  late  as  1900.  Posts  (piles) 
were  also  to  be  seen  at  low  water. 
This  was  the  great  freight  house. 
The  house  extended  over  the  water 
and  goods  were  lifted  through  a  trap 
door.  These  posts  were  the  support 
of  the  outer  end.  On  the  left  of  the 
railroad,  going  towards  Boston,  just 
above  Hooksett  station,  relics  of  the 
lock  round  the  falls  can  be  seen  very 
plainly.  On  the  right  of  the  road  just 
after  passing  through  the  Federal 
Bridge  at  East  Concord,  going  north, 
evident  traces  of  the  canal  can  be 
seen  as  little  frog  ponds,  and  a  careful 
search  up  the  intervale  discloses  other 
traces.  Parts  of  the  lock  are  in  the 
piers  of  the  railroad  bridge.  The  old 
Butters'  Tavern,  standing  until  1911, 
where  the  trolley  road  divides  for  the 
Manchester  line  and  the  Pillsbury 
Hospital,  was  a  great  place  for  the 
canalers  to  obtain  refreshments,  some 
of  which  came  from  Medford,  one  of 
the  termini  of  transportation. 

One  of  the  first  uses  made  of  the 
river  was  the  floating  of  huge  logs. 
In  every  place  where  the  great  oaks, 
ash  and  pine  of  old  growth  were  to  be 
found,  a  royal  forester  made  it  his 
business  to  mark  these  spires  with  the 
broad  arrow  for  the  King's  Navy. 
All  prime  timber  for  planlang,  spars 
and  masts,  were  thus  arbitrarily  set 
apart  at  the  landowner's  expense. 
To  take  these  "sticks"  as  they  were 
called,  for  private  use  was  a  serious 
offence.  They  were  generally  run  at 
high  water  to  avoid  breakage  and 
prevent  '*  hanging  up."  Much  bad 
blood  resulted  and  even  grave  fra- 
cases occurred,  amounting  to  treason, 
under  the  law.  Sometimes  an  official 
of  easy  conscience  held  the  office, 
making  things  less  strenuous.  When 
worse  came  to  worst,  the  forester  was 
not  disinclined  to  act  as  an  inter- 
cessor with  the  Colonial  Governor, 
for  law  it  was,  though  like  some  other 
laws,  inequitable  and  undiscrimina- 
ting.  To  you,  the  name  of  a  station 
just  above  Concord,  the  Mast  Yard, 
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will  hereafter  sound  more  intelligible. 
A  pine  was  once  cut  in  Hopkinton 
which  was  so  large  that  a  yoke  of  oxen 
had  room  to  turn  upon  the  stump. 
Thus  saith  Rev.  Dr.  Bouton,  our 
first  chronicler,  who  cannot  be  ac- 
counted much  of  a  romancer.  This 
broad-arrow  timber  was  a  part  of 
the  things  which  made  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  possible,  even  for  men 
who  had  fought  under  the  King  and 
held  civil  or  military  commissions. 
It  was  certainly  the  first  yeast  cake  of 
sedition,  to  use  an  anachronism. 

The  following  article,  by  OUver  L. 
Frisbee,  in  The  Granite  Monthly, 
touches  more  fully  on  a  subject  to 
which  the  compiler  has  just  alluded: 

The  mast  fleet,  to  and  from  the  Old  World 
and  the  Piscataqua  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  forerunner  of  the  great  fleets 
crossingthe  Atlantic  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. These  ships  were  built  especially  for 
the  mast  trade.  They  were  of  about  four 
hundred  tons  burthen^  and  carried  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  mast.  Tnese  ships  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  wearing  the  King's  Jack,  and  had  a 
special  convoy.  When  ships  could  not  be 
found  for  this  trade  they  sent  large  rafts  of 
mast  and  lumber,  shaped  like  a  vessel,  and 
rigged  like  a  ship,  across  to  Europe.  One  of 
these  rafts  made  the  passage  in  twenty-six 
days. 

The  mast  fleet  was  the  courier  of  the  sea, 
the  surest  and  quickest  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  continents. 

No  colonial  product  commanded  so  much 
attention  in  Europe  as  the  masts,  and  pipe 
staves  and  other  lumber  from  the  Piscataqua. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  great  cutting 
ground  for  mast  and  lumber,  and  Piscataqua* 
the  great  shipping  port.  Cartwright  and 
other  commissioners  m  1665,  found  "7  or  8 
ships  in  the  large  and  safe  harbor  of  Piscat- 
aqua and  great  stores  of  mast  and  lumber.'' 
As  early  as  1631  the  Piscataqua  had  its  first 
sawmill,  and  gundalows  to  carry  the  lumber 
down  the  river. 

The  British  Government  paid  a  premium  of 
one  pound  per  ton  on  mast  and  yards  and 
bowsprits.  The  masts  were  not  to  exceed 
thirty-six  inches  at  the  butt  and  be  as  long  as 
the  mast  was  inches  in  diameter.  In  1664 
they  were  worth  from  ninety-five  to  one  hun- 
dred fifteen  pounds  per  mast. 

The  broad  arrow  of  the  Ki^g  was  placed 
on  all  white  pines  twenty-four  inches  in  diame- 
ter three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  espe- 
cially stipulated  in  the  Royal  grant  that  pme 
trees  fit  for  masting  the  royal  navy  were  to  be 

♦Timber  was  larsely  floated  round  from  Newbursrport 
to  Portsmouth.    Editob. 


carefully  preserved,  and  the  cutting  for  any 
other  purpose  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  grant. 
They  were  as  tall  as  the  eiant  trees  of  Cali- 
forma  are  today.  To  fall  these  pines  from 
thirtv-three  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter 
and  from  two  hundred  to  two  himdred  seventy 
feet  in  length,  was  a  business  in  itself,  and 
called  for  the  exercise  of  great  care  in  falling 
them  or  they  would  br^k.  It  took  forty 
cattle  to  move  the  massive  load  to  the  shore 
to  start  it  on  its  mission  to  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Ships  even  came  to  the  Piscataqua  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington  for  masts  which  were 
ready  for  them,  but  the  people  kept  them  for 
their  own  use.  The  broad  arrow  remained  on 
the  trees.  Many  of  these  trees  took  new 
growth  from  republican  soil.  They  even 
served  in  enuipping  the  stout  cruisers  of  1812, 
that  fairly  beat  tiie  great  navy  that  took  all 
'thegreat  trees  of  the  subject  colony. 

The  mast  and  lumber  industry  of  the  Piscat- 
aqua contributed  to  the  ^ory  of  England,  as 
much  as  the  gold  of  the  New  World  did  to  the 
glory  of  Spain.  Spain  was  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  the  terror  of 
the  nations.  England  saw  the  only  way  to 
overcome  was  to  build  ships  and  send  them 
all  over  the  world,  filled  with  sailors  and  ad- 
venturers. These  outstripped  the  French, 
conquered  the  Dutch,  and  finally  put  England 
at  the  head  of  the  world,  and  the  lumber  and 
masts  from  the  Piscataqua  enabled  her  to 
do  it. 

This  scheme  of  internal  navigation 
extended  to  wild  proportions.  It  was 
proposed  to  start  at  SewalPs  Falls 
and  go  to  the  Connecticut,  via  the 
Contoocook,  Warner  and  Sugar  riv- 
ers. The  survey  was  actually  made 
by  Loammi  Baldwin,  Jr.,  John  Farrar 
and  Henry  B.  Chase.  The  start  of 
digging  was  to  be  made  at  where  the 
woolen  mill  (Holden's)  in  West  Con- 
cord, now  stands,  near  Penacook 
Park.  The  drawings,  map  and  pro- 
file, are  in  the  archives  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  United  States  Army 
engineers  made  a  resurvey  in  1838 
and  reported  to  Congress  by  the  War 
Secretary.  Even  Lake  Champlain 
was  not  too  far  off  for  their  commer- 
cial "pipe  dream''  aspirations.  The 
cash  for  these  enterprises  was  never 
banked.  Where  a  contract  was  act- 
ually made  and  work  actually  car- 
ried out,  as  in  case  of  Middlesex 
Canal,  the  workers  on  that  successful 
enterprise,  were  in  demand.  Com- 
modore    Bainbridge,    via    Middlesex 
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Canal,  got  timber  to  refit  Old  Iron- 
sides and  build  the  Independence, 
from  our  forests.  The  oak  and  ash 
for  the  famous  ship  Kearsarge  was  cut 
by  Joseph  Barnard  of  Hopkintpn  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  of  that 
name  in  Merrimack  County,  which 
has  been  officially  settled  as  that  for 
which  the  vessel  was  called. 

There  were  various  minor  com- 
panies formed  for  enterprises  which 
never  ripened.  There  was  a  Uvely 
ferment  over  the  rates  and  a  new 
Union  Boat  Company  came  into  be- 
ing. The  Merrimack  Company  was 
goaded  into  reprisals  and  set  up  a 
store  for  iron,  sugar,  tea  and  other 
standard  groceries  and  goods,  wet 
and  dry.  If  one  side  was  composed 
of  greedy  rascals,  the  other  had  the 
same  possible  ingredients,  for  both 
finally  came  together. 

The  business  of  these  venturous 
men  is  now  something  to  smile  at. 
But  it  was  a  large  enterprise  then. 
In  a  Gazetteer  of  New  Hampshire, 
printed  by  John  Farmer  and  Jacob  B. 
Moore,  Concord,  1823,  a  cut  on  the 
title  page  is  suggestive.  There  are 
heavy  storm-clouds  in  the  back- 
ground, two  islands  with  trees  and 
what  is  recognizable  to  the  eye  of 
faith  as  a  canal  boat  and  crew.  On 
a  seal,  now  possessed  by  Miss  Effie 
Thorndike,  is  a  representation  of  a 
canal  boat  and  locks.  It  appears  to 
be  the  official  seal  of  a  company  called 
the  Bow  Canal  Corporation,  1808. 
The  name  is  new  to  any  record  I  can 
find.  It  is  a  cut,  metal-back,  and  had 
to  be  imprinted.  The  artistic  char- 
acter of  it  does  not  call  for  excessive 
enthusiasm. 

Let  me  suggest  reference  to  the 
very  first  page  of  the  new  History  of 
Concord.  You  will  find  several  page- 
size  maps,  and  though  familiar  you 
may  think  yourself  with  the  stream, 
you  will  experience  surprise  at  its 
tortuous  course,  for  it  is  an  enlarged 
Meander.  From  this  fact  arises  the 
Indian  name,  which  we  call  Pena- 
cook,  crooked  place.    (The  last  sylla- 


bles are  aukee,  in  reality!)  It  has  six 
great  bends  in  as  many  miles.  On  the 
blufiF  at  the  bend  first  above  the  Free 
Bridge  was  fought  a  sanguinary  bat- 
tle between  Indians.  These  bends 
force  the  current  towards  the  east, 
resulting  in  a  constant  erosion  of  that 
bank,  with  corresponding  additions 
to  the  western.  In  twenty-four  years, 
to  give  an  exact  example,  over  three 
acres  have  been  added  to  the  Gerrish 
Farm  in  Boscawen  in  this  manner. 

This  shifting  character  of  the  bed 
makes,  year  after  year,  new  shoals,  so 
that  where  it  was  deep,  where  I 
learned  to  swim,  a  tall  man  can  now 
wade  from  bank  to  bank,  with  dry 
shoulders.  Per  contra,  it  may  drop 
six  or  eight  feet  from  these  shallows, 
even  more,  on  the  instant.  This  fact 
has  made  it  fatal,  historically,  to  un- 
wary youth  or  those  who  had  not 
established  confidence.  I  cannot  re- 
call a  year  in  which  it  has  not  claimed 
its  sacrifices.  The  most  notable  of 
these  was  the  drowning  of  Willie 
Fletcher,  an  only  son,  a  boy  who 
could  have  stood  as  a  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  for  beauty  and  promise. 
Sometimes  it  has  taken  three  days' 
search  by  swimmers,  deep-sea  divers 
and  by  firing  cannon  to  find  a  body. 
The  population  of  the  city,  at  such 
times,  has  been  roused  and  every 
means  and  possible  helpers  made  use 
of  freely.  The  Fletcher  boy  was 
never  found  and  was  supposed  to  be 
caught  in  some  root  or  submerged 
tree. 

The  landing  house  of  which  I  spoke 
as  just  south  of  the  Lower  Bridge, 
(then  a  toll  bridge)  will  bear  descrip- 
tion. It  appears  from  a  rude  picture, 
to  have  been  about  75  x  25  feet,  one 
story,  with  the  common  peak  roof. 
The  abutment  was  solid,  of  large, 
split  stone.  The  house  overhung  the 
river  about  fifty  feet,  supported  on 
strong  posts  which  rested  on  stone. 
The  boats  were  run  up  under  it  and 
unloaded  by  tackle  and  falls.  Sam- 
uel Butters  presided  over  this  freight 
house  and  Stephen  Ambrose  was  the 
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geniiLS  loci  at  East  Concord.*  It 
seems  strange  that,  besides  the  ma- 
chinery, molasses,  rum,  salt  fish  and 
the  amazing  variety  of  the  rural 
country  store,  that  grain,  flour  and 
butter  were  imported.  En  route,  the 
dry  goods  sometimes  became  wet 
goods,  for  the  unsalted  waters  had 
their  wrecks  like  those  on  the  great 
deep.  Theodore  French  was  one  of 
the  chief  men  interested  in  the  canal 
trade.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Lund,  told  me  that  there  never  was  a 
shortage  of  fabrics  damaged  by  water 
in  his  household,  and  that  these  were 
used  as  linings,  just  as  useful  but  not 
so  good  to  look  at,  especially  when  the 
dye  was  "runny."  These  wrecks 
were  sometimes  attended  with  fatali- 
ties to  the  boatmen  and  there  were  not 
infrequent  rescues  worthy  of  Carne- 
gie's biggest,  brightest  medal,  were 
there  such  a  thing  at  that  time. 

Along  the  highways,  in  fitting 
weather,  were  droves  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  even  turkeys.  With  the  latter, 
especial  care  was  taken,  toward  even- 
ing, for  they  knew  full  well  their 
roosting  time.  Hot,  winged  words, 
clubs  or  stones  could  not  swerve  them 
from  their  purpose.  Strings  of  Cana- 
dian and  Vermont  horses  made  their 
way  towards  Boston.  In  Winter, 
round  hogs,  sides  of  beef,  butter, 
apple-sauce,  pearl  and  potash  and 
other  rural  goods  were  carried  on 
low,  single-runner  sleds,  shod  and  un- 
shod. All  the  year  round,  the  mail 
coach  (or  sleigh)  loaded  top  and  rack 
with  luggage,  the  driver's  seat  and 
one  still  higher,  and  full  inside  like- 
wise, made  a  triumphal  progress. 
With  honest  iron  and  woodwork, 
wheels  that  would  bear  much  grief, 
on  leather  thoroughbraces,  it  defied 

*The  names  of  other  agents  were,  Caleb 
Stark,  Pembroke;  RichardH.  Ayer,  Dunbar- 
ton:  Samuel  P.  Kidder,  Manchester;  N. 
Parker,  Merrimack;  Adams  &  Roby,  Thorn- 
ton's; James  Lund,  Litchfield;  Cobum  Blood, 
Dracut;  Levi  Foster,  Chelmsford;  Noah  Lund, 
Billerica;  Jotham  Gillis,  Woburn;  William 
Rogers,  Medford;  Thomas  Kettell,  Charles- 
town;  David  Dodge,  Boston.  Rust's  wharf, 
just  above  Charles  River  bridge. 


ordinary  conditions.  Its  tin  horn 
called  the  surprised  and  dilatory  to 
this  chariot's  approach,  but  its  com- 
ings were  generally  anticipated  and 
greeted  with  acclaim.  Papers  and 
parcels  were  dropped.  Commissions 
reported  on,  letters  taken  on  and  de- 
livered and  any  startling  news  com- 
municated in  compact  summaries. 
The  whole  household,  cat  and  dog  in- 
cluded, generally  made  it  convenient 
to  attend.  A  crack  of  the  whip  and 
four  and  even  six  horses  buckled  to  it 
and  in  a  whirl  of  dust  made  up  the 
brief  time  of  waiting.  That  whip  had 
a  stock  five  feet  long.  The  lash  must 
have  been  all  of  twelve  and  was  han- 
dled in  adept  fashion.  The  driver  was 
one  who  had  presence  of  mind  and  was 
resourceful  in  tight  places. 

Of  course,  there  were  regular  stages 
from  neighbor  towns,  chief  of  which 
was  that  from  Pittsfield — six  horses, 
whose  grand  entree  was  the  small 
boy's  delight,  whose  hoop-la  dash  up 
Bridge  Street,  True  Garland  driver, 
is  something  to  be  remembered. 
There  were  moving  teams  and  supply 
carts  for  country  stores;  things  com- 
ing and  going;  something  doing  al- 
ways, for  Concord  was  a  large  dis- 
tributing center. 

The  start  and  arrival  of  these  stages 
at  terminals  were,  literally  a  public 
function,  unless  very,  very  early  in 
the  morning.  There  were  partings 
and  greetings,  tears,  kisses,  handker- 
chief wavings  and  hat  and  hand  sa- 
lutes. It  was  indeed  much  more  than 
animated.  Later,  at  the  White  Moun- 
tains, it  was  a  dress  parade  of  every- 
body. The  landlord  was  the  grand 
chamberlain  and  master  of  cere- 
monies. He  personally  greeted  each 
guest  with  a  hearty  word  and  warm 
hand.  Glad  to  see  you!  Come  again! 
Don't  forget  us!  This  might  be  in- 
definitely elaborated.  It  was  a  mov- 
ing picture. 

Concord's  very  first  tavern  ap- 
pears to  have  been  where  the  First 
National  Bank  now  stands.  Here,  to 
Osgood's  Tavern,  were  carried  the 
bodies  of  those  massacred  by  Indians^ 
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on  the  Millville  road.  Stickney's 
Tavern,  for  long  years  in  the  hands  of 
a  landlord  of  that  name,  was  at  the 
comer  of  Main  and  Court  streets. 
There  was  a  huge  elm  there,  on  land 
very  much  higher  than  the  present 
elevation.  George  Peabody,  the 
banker  philanthropist,  sawed  wood 
(real  wood  and  real  saw),  at  this  place 
to  pay  for  accommodations.  There 
was  a  long  hall  there,  often  used  for 
dances  and  banquets.  The  old- 
fashioned  landlord  was  always  at  the 
fore  on  state  occasions  and  received  his 
guests  in  due  and  ancient  form,  assisted 
by  a  volunteer  staff  and  regular  helpers. 
His  person  vouched  for  what  was  to  be 
found  within  the  hostelry.  This  brings 
up  Shenstone's  lines : 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  courses  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

The  food  was  of  the  most  substan- 
tial kind,  meats,  fowl  and  seasonable 
viands  predominating.  Gass'  Hotel 
was  later  the  leading  house,  on  the  site 
of  White's  Opera  House.  Butters' 
Tavern,  at  the  South  End,  was  of  an- 
other class,  but  more  than  good.  The 
fluids  dispensed  at  these  were  mainly 
rum  and  brandy,  though  port,  sherry 
and  sometimes  Madeira,  were  in  favor. 
The  rum  was  pure;  the  wines,  viva- 
cious. Malt  liquors  were  next  to  un- 
known to  real  popularity,  except  in  the 
form  of  flip,  produced  by  the  insertion 
of  a  hot  iron  in  the  brown  fluid,  which 
had  been  reinforced  by  an  element  of 
distilled  liquor.  It  was  common  to  see 
a  person  '*  chipper'*  and  greater  lapses 


were  not  unpardonable.  Decanters 
were  seen  on  sideboards,  and  tipphng 
was  a  part  of  bam  raisings  and  even 
church  occasions. 

These  taverns!  The  story  is  sus- 
ceptible of  vast  enlargements.  There 
is  a  six-foot-shelf  library  in  the  sug- 
gestion. Here,  in  this  then  little 
town,  came  men  of  fame,  such  as 
Talleyrand  and  Lafayette.  Presi- 
dents honored  us  and  vice  presidents, 
also  governors,  senators,  congressmen, 
judges,  professors,  divines,  physicians 
and  all  kinds  of  people;  legislators 
and  the  interested  persons  who  flock 
here  during  "  General  Court "  sessions. 
Debates  came  off  daily,  following 
other  debates  of  more  formal  char- 
acter. National  politics  and  state 
a£fairs  fairly  sizzled.  PoUcies  and 
strategic  movements  were  settled  and 
scuttled.  Orations  were  born  in  these 
tavern  rooms;  verses,  written;  super- 
heated editorials  were  dashed  off; 
correspondence,  mailed.  Romances 
were  begun,  to  end  only  with  life 
itself.  Jealousies,  envyings  and  hates 
sprang  up  in  this  human  hive.  And 
sometimes  a  hush  occurred  as  one  was 
stricken  and  his  passing  followed. 
The  pen  of  an  Irving  or  Cooper  is 
needed  to  describe  the  pulsing  of  the 
old-time  tavern's  heart.  Under  one 
roof,  it  was  a  mosaic  of  life,  where 
gathered  the  best,  the  noblest,  the 
wisest,  the  most  brainy  and  energetic 
(and  perhaps  some  others  whom  we 
now  pass  over),  as  well  as  the  purest, 
sweetest,  fairest  of  our  little  State,  who 
added  wholesome  leaven  in  their  time 
of  sojourn. 


CREATURES  OF  HABIT 

By  Georgie  Rogers  Warren 

Make  up  your  mind  just  the  right  thing  to  do — 
And  then  form  a  habit — that  just  suits  you — 
Never  skip  a  day,  nor  an  hour,  nor  a  minute 
To  keep  this  habit — it  will  help  you  to  win  it. 
You  can  accomplish  anything — everything  in  sight. 
Only  know  the  habit  you've  formed — is  right — 
It  will  bring  health,  wealth,  and  wisdom  as  well. 
So  "get  the  habit"  today — but  never  tell. 
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GOD  OF  AMERICA 

By  Hester  M,  Kimball 

God  of  America, 

To  thee  we  come  and  bow; 
Long  have  we  failed  to  heed  thy  call, 

But  we  are  contrite  now. 
Lord  grant  us  soon  a  lasting  peace, 
And  let  this  dreadful  conflict  cease. 

God  of  America, 

We  kneel  before  thy  throne, 
Turn  to  this  land  thy  gentle  face, 

And  keep  us  as  thine  own. 
Help  in  thy  love  the  world  to  aid, 
And  bid  war's  ruthless  arm  be  staved. 

God  of  America, 

Bare  now  thy  powerful  arm. 
For  if  Thou  only  say  the  word, 

Swift  speeding  will  come  calm. 
Speak  Lord!  the  nations  then  must  hear, 
And  cease  the  strife,  both  far  and  near. 

God  of  America, 

Thy  mercy  we  implore; 
We  have  no  virtue  of  our  own. 

But  contrite  we  adore. 
Lord  in  thy  pitying  tender  grace. 
Turn  to  us  thine  averted  face. 

God  of  America, 

Whose  wise  far-seeing  eye 
Looks  on  the  good  to  come 

That  will  be  bye  and  bye. 
Help  us  to  see,  to  trust,  to  pray. 
And  leave  with  thee  each  coming  day. 

God  of  America, 

Midst  all  the  grief  and  woe. 
Still  with  unwavering  faith. 

To  thy  high  throne  we  go, 
There  may  we  leave  our  deep  distress — 
God  of  America — oh  bless. 


PORTSMOUTH,  OLD  AND  NEW 

By  Fernando  Wood  Hartford 


Can  you  picture  Portsmouth  as  the 
industrial  center  of  the  State?  Well 
that  is  just  what  it  is  destined  to  be- 
come, and,  instead  of  the  old  pictur- 
esque "City  by  the  Sea,"  visitors  will 
find  a  hustling  manufacturing  com- 
munity. Portsmouth  with  its  ancient 
buildings,  rich  in  history,  will  remain, 
but  in  addition  we  will  have  hundreds, 
yes  thousands  of  new  and  modern 
homes. 


for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and 
the  training  and  equipping  of  men. 
It  is  here  that  Uncle  Sam  is  building 
twelve  of  the  latest  submarines — 
those  dreaded  under-sea  fighting  ma- 
chines. Besides  this  work  which  is 
being  done  at  the  navj-  yard  there  is 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  the 
fitting  out  of  war  ships.  This  work 
has  brought  about  an  increase  of  from 
1,200  men  to  4,000  and  this  number 


Today  one  haa  difficulty  in  getting 
through  our  small  business  section  on 
account  of  the  crowds,  and  no  western 
boom  town  has  ever  exceeded  it  in 
business  life.  Hundreds  of  skilled 
mechanics  and  laborers  are  arriving 
daily  and,  with  from  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand army  and  navy  men,  one  can 
easily  picture  the  "  New  Portsmouth." 

The  reason  for  all  this  change  is 
"the  war" — the  old  town  has  been 
turned  into  an  exclusively  war  camp 


will  be  increased  to  over  5,000.  With 
this  big  increase  in  mechanics,  there  is 
also  the  great  increase  in  facihties, 
new  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  ctstablishment  of  a  govern- 
ment shipbuilding  plant  at  Newing- 
ton  in  June  last  has  given  employment 
to  800  and  this  will  be  increased  to 
2,200.  The  Atlantic  Corporation, 
which  has  taken  over  the  old  paper 
mill  plant  at  Freeman's  Point  to  build 
ten  steel  cargo  steamships  of  8,800 
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tons  each,  will  give  employment  to 
3,000  skilled  workmen. 

With  this  induBtria!  change  you  see 
the  picturesque  Portsmouth  of  a  few 
years  ago,  with  its  famous  breweries 
and  shoe  shops  only  disturbing   the 


and  bounding  upward  until  there  is 
not  an  inch  to  spare  in  sleeping  ac- 
commodations. Portsmouth  of  the 
old  days  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  while  we  like  to  revel  in  its  his- 
tory, it  is  the  history-making  of  the 


view  on  PlMtaat  SirMt 


peace  and  quiet  of  our  ancient  city, 
disappearing. 

Portsmouth  will  not  be  happy  until 
it  attains  its  deserved  title  of  being 
the  metropolis  of  the  State.  For 
thirty  years  I  have  been  shouting  to 


future  that  is  of  more  interest  just  . 
now.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  we  shall 
have  a  city  of  25,000  within  a  year  or 
two.  If  we  should  take  in  greater 
Portsmouth,  it  would  bring  the  popu- 
lation up  to  40,000. 


our   citizens   that    "Old    Strawberry  THE  OLD  PORTSMOUTH 

Bank "  possessed  the  natural  advan-  Portsmouth,   settled   in    1623,   the 

tages  that  would  some  day  put  her  port  of  entry  and  one  of  the  county 

where  she  belonged— the  largest  city  geats  of   Rockingham  County,   New 

in  the  State,  Hampshire,  is  situated  on  the  Piscat- 

We  have  got  the  old  town   rolling  aqua  River.    The  city  is  served  by  the 
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Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  electric 
car  lines  to  the  neighboring  towns  and 
beaches.     During  the  summer  season 


While  Portsmouth  is  the  oldest  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  State,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  she 


81.  Jobn'i  Cburch 
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there  ia  an  important  trade  with 
neighboring  watering-places;  there  is 
also  a  large  transit  trade  in  coal. 


has  kept  pace  with  modern  ideas,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sweep 
away  all  of  her  native  charms.  On 
the  contrary,  she  still  preserves,  and 
there  is  a  growing  demand  that  she 
continue  to  preserve,  many  of  the  fine 
old  houses  and  places  of  historical  in- 
terest that  are  essential  to  her  own  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  finest  "old  mod- 
ern towns"  in  this  country,  Ports- 
mouth has  much  to  interest  tourists — 
in  her  ancient  architecture,  in  her 
quaint  customs,  in  her  charming  n^an- 
ners,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  her 
local  characteristics.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  a  stranger  will 
experience  a  confusion  of  delightwhen 
he  finds  himself  in  our  midst.  The 
physical  features  of  the  surrounding 
country  contribute  an  additional 
charm  to  its  attractiveness.  The  land, 
with  its  miles  of  open  country  leading 
gracefully  to  the  seashore  and  to  the 
mountainous  structure  of  this  grand 
old  State,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  nat- 
ural   beauty.      During    the    summer 
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months  the -climate  is  unexcelled,  the 
warm  days  being  made  delightfully 
comfortable  by  eastern  breezes  from 
off  the  broad  Atlantic.  Portsmouth 
is,  indeed,  a  most  desirable  resort  for^ 
tourists,  as  these  facts  set  forth.  It' 
is  the  "Beauty  Spot  of  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  pub- 
lic buildings,  schools,  churches,  chari- 
table institutions,  clubs,  societies  and 
fraternal  organizations.  The  streets 
and  roads  are  good  and  a  strong  effort 


It  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  being 
the  one  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  is  open  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
for  no  matter  how  severe  the  winter 
the  harbor  never  freezes.  This  was 
never  more  evident  than  in  the  winter 
of  1917-1918,  when,  with  all  of  the 
harbors  from  Baltimore  north  block- 
aded with  ice,  there  was  not  enough 
here  to  interfere  with  the  small  river 
boats. 

The  United  States  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey is  the  authority  for  the  fact  that 


Pnrtunoutb  SaTlnt*  Bonk 


is  being  made  to  keep  them  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence. 

Portsmouth  is  a  summer  resort  cen- 
ter, and  more  than  nine  million  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  this  section  by 
summer  colonists.  The  city  has  some 
of  the  finest  stores  east  of  Boston. 
Trolley  lines  connect  it  with  the  sur- 
rounding towns. 

Portsmouth  Harbor 
The  greatest  asset  of  the  city  is  the 
splendid  harbor,  which  can  accommo- 
date the  largest  ships  and  makes  pos- 
sible  commerce   with  all  the  world. 


Portsmouth  harbor  is  the  deepest  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  to  this  might 
be  added,  with  just  as  much  positive- 
ness,  that  it  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
best.  In  the  harbor  and  river  there 
is  a  channel  eight  miles  long  with  a 
depth  of  water  of  at  least  seventy  feet 
at  low  tide.  This  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  to  Dover  Point, 
five  miles  above  the  city.  The  channel 
at  the  widest  part,  in  front  of  the 
navy  yard,  is  about  5,000  feet  and  in 
the  narrowest  part  700  feet,  thus  af- 
fording a  sea  way  for  the  largest  ves- 
sel that  is  now  afloat. 
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The  lower  harbor  has  a  fine  hold-  very  substantial  structure.     In   this 

ing  ground  for  anchorage,  and  it  is  building  is  housed  the  Postoffice,  In- 

80  landlocked    that    once    inside    of  ternal  Revenue  Department  of  Maine, 

Whale's  Back  light,  shipping  is  safe  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  Port 


Public  Ubnrr 


from  the  hardest  blow.    The  entrance  Collector    and     the     United     States 

is    marked   by  two   Ughthouses   and  Court. 

there  are  no  bars  or  reefs  to  trap  the  The    Rockingham    County  JCourt 

careless  navigator.  House  was  built  in  1891,  and  is  but  a 


CoTCTDor  Laagdon  Maiulnn 

The  Custom  House  and  Post-  short  distance  from  the  Postoffice. 

OFFICE  Building  The  Rockingham  County  Bar  has  had 

Was  erected  during  the  administra-  many  celebrated  legal  lights,  among 

tion  of  President  Franklin  Pierce.    It  whom    were    Jeremiah    Mason    and 

is  built  of  Concord  granite  and  is  a  Daniel  Webster. 
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Industries 
Portsmouth  has  several  industries 
which  would  do  credit  to  a  larger  city. 
Among  them  are  the  Atlantic  Corpo- 
ration; the  Morley  Button  Company, 
the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
world;  the  Gale  Shoe  Company, 
which  employs  several  hundred  hands ; 
the  American  Arquenthol  Chemical 
Company  Plant ;  the  Portsmouth 
Tannery  Company;  the  Portsmouth 
Foundry  Company;  the  Rockingham 
County  Light  and  Power  Company, 


have  had  much  to  do  with  the  early 
history  of  the  settlement, 

St,  John's  (Episcopal)  Church,  one 
of  the  historic  spots  of  the  city,  dates 
back  to  about  1638.  Nearly  all  the 
first  settlers  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  original 
plate  and  service  were  sent  over  by 
John  Mason.  The  present  structure 
was  built  in  1806  on  the  site  of 
Queen's  Chapel,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  North  Congre- 
gational Church  also  dates  back  to 


New  Hainpahlre  Natloaal  Bank 


and  the  W.  H.  McEIwain  Shoe  Com- 
pany's extensive  lumber  wharves  on 
the  upper  river  front. 

Portsmouth  is  the  coal  port  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  and  a  good 
part  of  Maine  and  Vermont.  More 
than  half  a  million  tons  are  annually 
shipped  by  rail  to  the  great  mills  at 
Manchester,  Dover,  Concord  and 
other  inland  cities. 

A  City  of  Churches 
Portsmouth  has  no  less  than  fifteen 
churches,  representing  nearly  every  de- 
nomination.   Some  of  these  churches 


very  early  days,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1640,  with  a  location  on  its 
present  site  since  1712.  The  Unita- 
rian (South  Parish)  dates  back  to 
1715;  the  Universalist  to  1784;  the 
Christian  Church  to  1802;  the  Metho- 
dist to  1790;  the  Middle  Street  Bap- 
tist to  1828;  and  so  on  to  the  Christ 
(Episcopal)  Church,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  Te  Deum  for  the  end- 
ing of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the 
services  being  held  on  the  afternoon 
following  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  and  on  each  anniversary 
a  peace  service  is  held. 
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The  Navy  Yard 
A  United  States  navy  yard,  offi- 
cially known  as  the  Portamouth  Navy 
Yard,  is  on  an  island  of  the  Piscata- 
qua  River,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
best   located  naval   8tation8  in   this 


here.  In  1866  the  yard  was  enlarged 
by  connecting  Seavey's  Island  with 
Fernald'B.  The  yard  has  a  modern 
equipped  plant  with  a  stone  dry  dock 
750  feet  long,  100  feet  wide  and  35 
feet  deep,  excavated  out  of  solid  rock. 


Pocumoutb  Atbladc  C 


country.  The  yard  has  a  water  front- 
age of  nearly  three  miles,  practically 
all  of  it  with  a  depth  of  water  ranging 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  at  low 
water,  allowing  the  largest  battle- 
ships that  can  ever  be  built  to  reach 
its  docks.     In  1800  Fernald's  Island 


On  Seavey's  Island  the  Spanish  sail- 
ors captured  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  were  held  prisoners  in 
July-September,  1898.  In  1905  the 
treaty  ending  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan  was  negotiated  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "Peace  Building."     A 


Gale  SbM  Factory 


was  purchased  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  a  navy  yard.  It  was  the 
scene  of  considerable  activity  during 
the  War  of  1812,  but  was  of  much 
greater  importance  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  famous  Kearsarge  and 
several  other  war  vessels  were  built 


large  naval  prison  and  the  best  naval 
hospital  on  the  coast  have  recently 
been  erected.  It  employs  today 
nearly  5,000  men. 

A  City  of  Colonial  Houses 
No  city  in  New  England  is  richer 
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in  fine  old  Colonial  houses  than  Ports- 
mouth. Here  are  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  colonial  architecture  to  be 
found,  and  in  most  cases  they  have 
been  preserved  in  their  original 
beauty. 

Among  the  finest  examples  is  the 
Governor  John  Langdon  mansion  on 
Pleasant  Street,  adopted  as  a  model 
for  a  New  Hampshire  house  at  the 
Jamestown  exposition,  erected  in  1784 
by  Governor  John  Langdon,  a  direct 
descendant  still  living  there ;  the  Gov- 
ernor Benning  Wentworth  mansion, 


drich,  was  built  previous  to  1812.  On 
August  1,  1907,  the  house  was  pur- 
chased and  opened  to  the  public. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  bom 
in  Portsmouth,  November  11,  1836. 
In  early  manhood  he  entered  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  New  York,  but  ia.. 
1866  he  removed  to  Boston  aod  be- 
came editor  of  Every  Saturday,  and 
afterward  of  the  Atiantic  Monthly. 
He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  writer 
of  prose  and  a  poet.  His  best  known 
prose  work  is  "The  Story^of  a  Bad 
Boy." 


Tlw  Aldrich  Memorial 


at  Little  Harbor,  made  famous  by 
Longfellow;  the  Governor  John  Went- 
worth house,  built  in  1769;  the  War- 
ner mansion,  on  Daniel  Street,  built 
of  brick  in  1712-15;  the  Moffat 
house  on  Market  Street,  the  home  of 
William  Whipple,  and  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Colonial  Dames ;  the 
Pierce  mansion,  on  Middle  Street, 
aiid  many  others.  The  front  doors  of 
many  of  these  houses  have  long  since 
been  recognized  as  among  the  finest 
to  be  found. 

Aldrich  Memorial 
The   boyhood   home   of   the   well- 
known  author,   Thomas  Bailey  Al- 


PORTSMOUTH    PuBLIC    LIBRARY 

Was  designed  by  that  celebrated 
architect,  Charles  Bulfinch,  and 
erected  in  1809  for  an  academy.  It 
was  used  as  such  until  1868  when  it 
became  a  public  school.  In  1881  it 
was  remodeled  and  became  the  home 
of  the  public  library.  The  library  is 
maintained  by  the  city  and  has  a 
fine  endowment  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  There  are  now  20,000  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  very  rare. 

The  Portsmouth  Athenaeum 
Is  one  of  the  handsomest  old  struc- 
tures in  the  city.     It  is  located  in  a 
prominent  position  in  Market  Square. 
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The  Portsmouth  Athenaeum  was  es- 
tablkhed  as  a  library  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1817.  It  contains 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  valu- 
able libraries  in  the  country.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  rare  prints  and 
pamphlets  of  early  provincial  days. 


city  of  its  size.  The  principal  play- 
ground is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  bordering  the  shores  of  the  South 
pond,  and  contains  nine  acres.  Here 
18  found  every  equipment  necessary 
for  playground  work,  including  a 
large  ball  field,  tennis  courts,  running 


V.  S.  S.  CbMMt  Lutlnfl  Iha  Navy  Ymrd 


It  has  received  many  legacies;  among 
the  most  valuable  were  those  of 
Benjamin  T.  Tredick  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Charles  Levi  Woodbury  of 
Boston. 

Pabks  and  Playgrounds 

The  park  and  playground  system  of 

Portsmouth  cannot  be  equaled  by  any 


track,  etc.  Three  parks,  Langdon, 
Haven  and  Goodwin,  having  a  total 
area  of  seven  acres,  all  pleasantly  sit- 
uated and  well  kept  up,  afford  fine 
recreation  grounds  for  visitors  and  the 
public.  At  Goodwin  Park  is  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  monument,  and  at 
Haven  Park  is  a  statue  of  Gen.  Fitz- 
John  Porter. 


APRIL 

By  Bela  Ckapin 

Now  the  April  winds  are  blowing 
Over  valley,  hill  and  plain, 

And  the  streams  are  overflowing 
With  the  melted  snow  and  rain. 
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Cheering  sunbeams,  gentle  showers, 
Will  reanimation  bring; 

Haste  away,  ye  tardy  hours. 
Hasten  on  the  welcome  spring. 

Long  did  winter  rule  in  rigor, 
Long  did  freezing  north  winds  blow; 

Now  will  spring  awake  in  vigor 
And  life-giving  joy  bestow. 

April  with  its  winds  and  showers 
Comes  with  many  pleasures  rife; 

Even  now  in  woodland  bowers 
Budding  flowers  wake  to  life. 

Now  is  gone  the  wintry  sadness. 
Dreariness  that  reigned  so  long; 

Now  returned,  and  full  of  gladness, 
Doth  the  robin  pour  his  song. 

In  the  valleys,  on  the  mountains, 
^  In  the  fields  and  forests  bare, 

By  the  rivers,  by  the  fountains, 
Nature  wakes  new  life  to  share. 


"THE  SWORD  OF  JESUS'* 

[On  reading  Harold  Bell  Wright's  wonderful  article  in  the  American  Magazine  for  February 

1918  entitled  as  above] 

O  sword  of  Jesus,  sacred  blade, 
On  Freedom's  holy  altar  laid! 
In  hand  divine,  lead  thou  the  fight. 
Of  allied  millions,  for  the  right. 

Lead  thou  the  fight  against  the  Hun, 
Until  the  glorious  work  is  done, 
And  all  the  round  world  safe  shall  be 
For  Freedom  and  Humanity! 

Lead  thou  us  on,  oh  shining  sword, 

In  Christ's  own  hand, — our  Master,  Lord, — 

Till  all  the  serried  hosts  of  wrong 

Are  vanquished  by  our  legions,  strong. 

Oh  sword  of  Jesus,  lead  the  fight. 
For  truth  and  justice  and  for  right, 
Till  War  forevermore  shall  cease. 
And  reigns  an  everlasting  peace! 

H.  H.  M. 


THE   SCOTCH    PRESBYTERIAN   IN 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

By  Jonathan  Smith 


THE 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
the  people  of  the  Colonies  were  com- 
posed of  several  nationalities  of  which 
the  English  were  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous. Next  in  point  of  numbers 
were  the  Scotch  Irish  from  Ulster. 
Besides  these  were  the  Dutch  in  New 
York,  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania, 
Swedes  and  Finns  in  Delaware,  and 
the  French  Huguenots  in  South  Caro- 
lina- 

The  propriety  of  the  name,  "Scotch 
Irish,"  to  designate  the  immigrants 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  has  been 
challenged  by  Irish  writers  but 
wrongly  so  when  the  purpose  of  its 
use  is  seen.  It  is  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  who, 
themselves  or  their  ancestors,  had 
migrat«d  from  Scotland  to  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  had  not  in- 
termarried with  the  Celtic  Irish, 
though  they  had  intermarried  to  a 
limited  extent  with  the  English  and 
French  which  had  settled  there. 
They  were  Protestant  in  faith  and 
held  certain  political  and  religious 
views  not  accepted  by  the  native  in- 
habitants. The  term  has  no  refer- 
ence to  racial  origin  but  is  rather  one 
of  convenience  to  distinguish  a  certain 
class  of  immigrants  of  Scotch  descent 
and  holding  certain  political  and  re- 
ligious views.  They  were  as  purely 
Scotch  in  blood,  character,  temper, 
and  habits  as  if  they  had  been  born  in 
Edinburgh,  and  were  almost  as  dis- 
tinct in  race  and  religious  organiza- 
tion from  the  people  of  England  as 
they  were  from  the  Catholic  and  Cel- 
tic Irish  population  which  they  dis- 
placed. The  portion  of  them  which 
came  to  this  country  prior  to  1775 
were  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  and 
ardent  Calvinists.    The  term  as  ap- 


plied to  these  people  is  in  general  use. 
It  was  employed  by  Froude  and  by 
Windsor,  Bancroft,  Campbell,  Fiske 
and  others  of  the  American  historians. 
It  is  universally  used  by  the  people 
and  their  descendants  in  this  country 
but  not  elsewhere. 

These  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians 
accepted  the  five  points  of  Calvinism; 
Election,  Total  Depravity,  Particular 
Redemption,  Irresistible  Grace,  and 


Jmuthui  Smith 

the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  with- 
out doubt  or  hesitation.  Its  harsh 
doctrines  harmonized  with  the  Scotch 
disposition  and  temper.  Calvinism 
was  based  on  three  great  axioms:  the 
Sovereignty  of  God,  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Divine  Law,  to  which  princes 
and  potentates  were  equally  subject 
with  the  humblest  citizen,  and  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  Individual 
Soul.  It  was  a  theology  that  elevated 
man  because  it  honored  God.  Under 
its  creed  and  disciphne  the  humblest 
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member  of  the  church  sought  to  know 
the  Divine  Law  which  was  to  raise  the 
temporal  kingdoms  of  this  world  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  this 
Law  he  yielded  implicit  obedience. 
Human  ordinances  were  to  be  re- 
spected only  so  far  as  they  conformed 
to  the  Divine  Law,  and  in  case  of 
conflict  the  human  law  must  and  did 
give  way.  No  church,  bishop,  or 
priest  was  permitted  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  human  soul  and  its  Creator, 
for  the  individual  stood  alone  in  his 
'^Great  Taskmaster's  eye.'* 

In  the  interpretation  of  his  creed 
the  Presbyterian  went  to  the  Bible 
for  its  meaning,  and  in  the  last  analy- 
sis his  own  reason  and  conscience 
were  the  final  interpreters  of  his  faith. 
It  made  of  the  Calvinist  a  thinker  and 
student,  stimulated  his  intellectual 
powers,  led  him  to  be  fearless  in  his 
judgments,  and  independent,  in  politi- 
cal and  religious  principles  and  ac- 
tions. His  deductions  thus  formed 
regulated  his  conduct  in  civil  and 
church  affairs.  The  Bible  was  to 
him  the  great  authority  and  he 
studied  the  Old  Testament,  with  its 
tales  of  cruel  wars  and  awful  judg- 
ments against  the  persecutors  of  the 
chosen  people,  rather  than  the  New 
with  its  gentler  teachings  of  love, 
mercy,  and  forgiveness.  "A  man's 
religion,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  the  chief 
part  of  him,"  and  it  was  particularly 
true  of  the  Calvinist  believer.  Both 
in  principle  and  application  it  was 
thoroughly  democratic  and  no  people 
once  accepting  it  has  ever  bent  the 
knee  to  despotic  power.  It  drove  the 
Spaniard  from  the  Netherlands,  its 
Huguenot  believers  emigrated  from 
France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  it  overthrew  the 
Stewarts  in  England,  and  in  Scotland 
its  followers  slew  two  kings  of  the 
Stewart  line,  deposed  two,  drove 
Queen  Mary  from  the  co.untr3%  took 
captive  her  son,  James  VI,  and  car- 
ried him  around  the  countrj''  a  pris- 
oner. It  was  the  first  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  Charles 
I,  and  later,  gaining  possession  of  his 


person,  sold  him  to  his  English  ene- 
mies for  a  price. 

Of  this  faith  Scotch  Presbyterian- 
ism  was  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
expression,  and  by  it  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines were  pushed  farthest  to  their 
logical  conclusions.  Its  form  of  church 
government  and  crefed  were  demo- 
cratic in  principle  and  practice.  In 
.  the  church,  in  the  Presbytery,  the 
Synod,  and  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  laity  were  represented  and  joined 
with  equal  voice  in  determining  ac- 
tion and  general  policies.  The  demo- 
cratic principle,  dominant  in  creed 
and  form  of  church  government,  was 
naturally  carried  into  political  ac- 
tion. In  his  famous  "Counterblast" 
John  Knox  gave  full  expression  to 
Presbyterianism  as  it  applied  to  civil 
affairs,  defining  the  limits  of  royal 
power  and  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  laid  down  the  following  doc- 
trines: first,  the  authority  of  kings 
and  princes  was  originaUy  derived 
from  the  people;  second,  that  the 
former  are  not  superior  to  the  latter 
collectively  considered;  third,  that  if 
rulers  became  tyrannical  or  employed 
their  power  for  the  destruction  of 
their  subjects  they  may  be  lawfully 
controlled,  or  .proving  incompetent 
may  be  deposed  by  the  community 
as  the  superior  power;  fourth,  ty- 
rants may  be  lawfully  proceeded 
against  even  to  capital  punishment. 
In  his  famous  interview  with  Queen 
Mary,  Knox  repeated  these  precepts 
to  her.  "  Think  you,"  said  the  Queen 
to  him,  "that  subjects  having  the 
power  may  resist  their  princes? "  "If 
princes  exceed  their  powers,  madam, 
no  doubt  they  may  be  resisted  even 
by  power,"  was  the  bold  reply.  And 
Andrew  Melville  was  still  more  auda- 
cious to  James  I  (James  VI  of  Scot- 
land); "There  are  two  kings  and  two 
kingdoms  in  Scotland,  there  is  King 
James  the  head  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  there  is  Christ  Jesus  the 
King  of  the  church  whose  subject 
King  James  is  and  of  whose  kingdom 
he  is  not  a  king  or  a  lord  nor  a  head 
but  a  member."    These  statements  of 
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Knox  and  Melville  expressed  the  at- 
titude of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
towards  the  civil  power  and  in  action 
he  was  consistent  therewith  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

He  professed  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment so  long  as  that  government  rep- 
resented the  will  of  the  people  and 
was  not  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in 
its  laws  and  their  administration ;  but 
he  separated  the  religious  from  the 
civil  authority.  The  church  in  his 
view  was  independent  of  all  political 
control,  not  only  as  to  its  religious 
creed  but  in  its  forms  of  worship  and 
church  government.  He  was  op- 
posed to  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, and  recognized  the  fact  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty  stood  or  fell 
together.  Herein  is  the  key  to  the 
position  and  conduct  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  both  in  Ulster  and  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

The  Scotch  Presbyterians  coming 
here  were  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  numbers 
migrating  from  Scotland  were  few 
and  negligible.  The  causes  of  the 
large  migration  from  Ulster  to  Amer- 
ica between  1719  and  1775  are  well 
understood.  In  all  wars  and  con- 
troversies occurring  in  Ireland  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  had  taken  sides 
with  the  crown.  By  their  victory  in 
the  siege  of  Londonderry,  in  1689, 
against  King  James  and  his  French 
fiSies,  they  had  saved  the  city  and 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  made 
secure  to  William  III  the  English 
throne.  Under  the  laws  theretofore 
existing,  they  had  become  prosperous 
and  reasonably  happy  and  content. 
But  England  was  not  satisfied,  and 
soon  passed  a  series  of  enactments 
which  wrought  a  radical  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  people.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  statute  forbidding 
the  export  of  cattle  to  England.  By 
the  Fifteenth  of  Charles  II,  Ireland 
was  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Navigation  Acts,  under  which  its 
shipping  was  treated  as  the  shipping 
of  foreigners  in  English  ports.  Later, 
a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  peo- 


ple of  Ireland  to  export  their  woolen 
cloth  to  England;  and  later  still,  an- 
other, forbidding  them  to  sell  their 
wool  to  any  other  country  than  Eng- 
land, thus  enabling  the  English  man- 
ufacturers to  purch^tse  it  at  their  own 
price.  In  1704  came  the  Test  Act, 
which  deprived  the  Presbyterians  of 
all  civil  and  miUtary  offices  down  to 
the  petty  constable.  The  effect  of 
this  law  was  to  empty  the  town  coun- 
cils of  Londonderry  and  Belfast  of  a 
large  number  of  representatives,  a 
majority  of  whom  had  fought  in  the 
siege  of  the  former  city  and  help  save 
it  to  the  British  crown.  Many  Pres- 
byterian marriages  were  annulled  and 
their  children  declared  illegitimate. 
Acts  were  passed  depriving  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  their  holdings,  un- 
der which  in  Ulster,  sixty-two  of 
them  were  driven  from  their  livings, 
and  their  pulpits  were  filled  by  cu- 
rates of  the  established  church,  some 
of  whom  were  unworthy  of  the  sacred 
office.  In  parts  of  Ulster  they  were 
not  even  permitted  to  bury  their  dead 
unless  an  Episcopal  minister  was  pres- 
ent and  read  the  liturgy.  Between 
1715  and  1775  the  leases  under  which 
they  held  their  land  expired  and  as 
fast  as  they  ran  out  the  landlords  im- 
mediately doubled  and  trebled  the 
rent.  The  results  of  all  these  things 
were  destructive  and  far-reaching. 
Agriculture  and  the  woolen  industry 
were  ruined  and  chronic  scar€ity  al- 
ternated with  actual  famine. 

Rev.  Daniel  McGregor,  on  the  eve 
of  the  departure  of  the  Londonderry 
(N.  H.)  settlers  from  Ireland,  thus 
stated  their  reasons  for  coming  to 
America: 

First,  to  avoid  oppression  and  cruel 
bondage;  second,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion and  designed  ruin;  third,  to 
withdraw  from  the  communion  of 
idolators;  fourth,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  worshiping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the 
rules  of  the  inspired  Word.  Such 
were  their  motives  for  leaving  Ireland 
and  migrating  to  America. 

These  facts  are  stated  romewhat 
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fully  because  they  furnish  the  key  to 
the  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterian  charac- 
ter, and  explain  his  presence  and  at- 
titude in  the  Colonies  in  their  strug- 
gle with  the  mother  country.  While 
the  exodus  began  as  early  as  1683  it 
did  not  attain  considerable  propor- 
tions until  1719,  when  the  first  large 
company,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  in  number,  arrived  in  Boston. 
From  that  time  on  to  1775  they  came 
in  shiploads  every  year.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  from  1720  to  1750  the 
average  number  coming  was  twelve 
thousand  a  year.  The  historian 
Lecky  places  it  at  twelve  thousand 
annually  for  several  years.  In  1736 
one  thousand  families  sailed  from 
Belfast  alone.  In  1772  and  1773, 
thirty  thousand  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia from  County  Antrim.  So  large 
was  the  migration  that  the  Quaker 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  expressed 
fears  that  these  immigrants  would 
soon  be  in  the  majority  in  the  state 
and  control  its  policy.  In  1775  Penn- 
sylvania had  a  population  of  350,000 
of  which  one-third  was  Scotch  Irish. 
Large  numbers  came  to  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
They  were  numerous  also  in  Mary- 
land and  New  York  and  were  found 
in  all  the  thirteen  states.  By  1775 
they  composed  from  one  fifth  to  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
Colonies  and  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence were  far  greater  than  the  Hol- 
landers, French,  and  Germans  com- 
bined. The  migration  was  in  families, 
the  young,  the  middle-aged,  the 
brave,  the  energetic ;  all  filled  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  better  their  economic 
condition  and  enjoy  their  chosen 
faith.  They  brought  with  them  to 
this  country,  their  arts,  tools,  and 
habits  of  industry,  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  and  a  fearlessness  of 
perils  from  the  savage  and  the  wilder- 
ness. They  also  brought  with  them 
bitter  memories  of  cruel  oppression, 
religious  persecution,  and  the  poverty 
and  distress,  which  they  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  royal  and  priestly 
power  in  Ireland.    A  home  was  sought 


here  that  they  might  be  free  from 
English  tyranny,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  their  political 
destiny,  and  to  worship  under  the 
forms  of  their  chosen  faith.  It  was 
inevitable  that  when  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country  began  they  should  be  found 
on  the  side  of  the  people  and  that 
they  would  serve  the  American  cause 
with  an  unanimity  and  eflSciency  not 
equaled  by  any  other  people.  Their 
aims  were  constantly  before  them  for 
on  the  walls  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian's humble  home  were  placed 
copies  of  the  national  covenant  of 
Scotland  which  many  of  their  an- 
cestors had  sealed  with  their  blood. 

Presbyterian  churches  were  numer- 
ous in  all  the  Colonies:  In  1775  there 
were  of  the  Presbyterian  faith :  twenty- 
eight  in  Maine,  thirty-eight  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  eighteen 
in  Massachusetts,  fifty-five  in  New 
York,  eighty-three  in  New  Jersey, 
ninety-two  in  Pennsylvania,  sixty- 
nine  in  Virginia,  forty-five  in  North 
Carolina,  and  forty-three  in  South 
Carolina.  In  all  there  were  more 
than  five  hundred  churches  and  Pres- 
byterian settlements  in  the  states, 
which  were  grouped  in  presbyteries, 
some  ten  or  more  in  number,  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  presbyteries  were  united  in  a 
general  Synod,  first  organized  in  1717, 
and  which  met  annually  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  ministry  was  an  able  one, 
most  of  the  clergy  being  graduates  of 
Scotch  universities.  They  were  not 
like  the  Apostle  Peter  who  *'sat  by 
the  fire  warming  himself"  in  the 
crisis  of  his  Master's  fate.  On  the 
contrary  they  were  leaders  of  their 
flocks,  bold,  aggressive,  and  defiant 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  civic 
and  religious  rights  of  their  people. 
These  presbyteries  were  made  up  of 
the  clergy  and  lay  elders  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches  and  were  centers  of 
political  no  less  than  religious  influ- 
ence. At  the  meetings  all  questions 
affecting  the  people  in  their  civic  and 
church  relations  were  debated,  and 
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so  their  convictions  were  nourished 
and  confirmed.  It  was  deemed  an 
offence  worthy  of  discipline  for  a 
minister  to  exhibit  British  sympa- 
thies. One  Captain  Johann  Heinrich 
of  the  Hessian  troops  wrote  thus  from 
Philadelphia  in  1778  to  a  friend, 
"Call  this  war  by  whatever  name  you 
may  only  call  it  not  an  American  re- 
bellion, it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterian  rebellion." 

The  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians 
holding  strongly  to  their  opinions 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  assert 
them  when  the  people  thought  they 
had  been  unjustly  dealt  with.  They 
were  probably  the  very  first  to  oppose 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  British 
authorities  in  America  and  were  the 
most  irreconcilable,  the  most  deter- 
mined in  pushing  the  quarrel  to  the 
last  extremity.  In  1735,  twenty-six 
years  before  James  Otis  made  his 
famous  speech  on  the  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance, one  John  Peter  Zenger  was  sued 
for  libel  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
defended  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  a 
Scotch  Irish  lawyer,  who  in  his  argu- 
ment to  the  jury  contended  for  the 
principle  of  free  speech  and  for  a  free 
press  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
resist  arbitrary  power  exercised  by 
those  in  authority.  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris cited  this  speech  of  Hamilton's  as 
the  beginning  of  our  liberty. 

It  was  eight  years  later  that  Rev. 
Alexander  Craighead,  a  Scotch  Irish 
Presbyterian  minister,  gathered  his 
followers  together  at  middle  Octararia 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  led  them  in  a  renewal  of  the 
Scottish  Covenant.  At  this  meeting 
the  members  declared  with  uplifted 
swords  their  separation  from  the 
crown  which  had  so  infamously  vio- 
lated its  covenant  engagements  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Thev  de- 
nied  the  right  of  George  II  to  rule  over 
them  because  of  his  being  the  estab- 
lished head  of  the  Church  and  be- 
cause of  his  connection  with  the  pre- 
latical  system  of  government.  This 
declaration  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment that  complaint  was  made  against 


Craighead  for  these  utterances  and 
later  he  removed  to  North  Carolina* 
The  churches  there  founded. by  him 
were  composed  wholly  of  Scotch  Irish^ 
Presbyterians,  delegates  from  which, 
at  the  convention  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  passed  the 
celebrated  Mecklenburg  declaration 
of  independence.  **We,"  reads  that 
famous  declaration,  **do  hereby  dis- 
solve the  political  bonds  which  have 
connected  us  with  the  mother  country 
and  hereby  declare  ourselves  free  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  we  hereby  declare  ourselves  a 
free  and  independent  people.'* 

The  fact  of  this  action  has  been 
challenged,  but  whether  such  meeting^ 
was  held  or  the  resolution  adopted 
were  true  or  not,  it  is  historically  true 
that  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month 
and  year  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
same  county  and  in  the  same  place, 
composed  of  the  ministers  and  dele- 
gates from  the  same  Scotch  Irish 
churches,  met  and  passed  resolutions 
which,  while  not  expressed  in  the 
same  language,  in  effect  asserted  the 
same  thing.  "Thus,"  says  the  his- 
torian Bancroft,  "was  Mecklenburg 
County  in  North  Carolina  separated 
from  the  British  Empire.'*  Indeed, 
it  was  not  the  Cavalier  nor  the  Puri- 
tan from  New  England  but  the  Pres- 
byterian from  Ulster  that  made  the 
first  call  for  the  freedom  of  the  Colo- 
nies. The  governors  of  the  central 
and  southern  colonies  were  not  far 
wrong  when  they  informed  the  home 
government  that  the  Presbyterian 
(or  Scotch  Irish)  clergy  were  to  blame 
for  bringing  about  the  Revolution, 
and  it  was  their  fiery  zeal  which  in- 
stigated the  people  to  resistance. 

The  first  battle  of  the  Revolution 
between  the  Colonists  and  British 
authority  is  usually  fixed  as  at  Lex- 
ington on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  It 
was  four  years  earlier,  however,  that 
the  Scotch  Irish  of  North  Carolina, 
in  May,  1771,  assembled  and  peti- 
tioned the  royal  governor  Tryon  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  and  demanded 
the  right  to  regulate  their  own  politics 
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and  the  punishment  of  crime.  The 
governor  raised  a  force,  marched 
against  them,  and  a  battle  ensued. 
Twenty  of  the  Scotch  Irish  citizens 
were  killed,  a  large  number  wounded 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  several  of 
them  were  hanged.  This  action  of  the 
people  was  a  movement  against  the 
arbitrary  and  despotic  power  of  the 
government.  This  bat  tleof  Alamance 
was  as  much  a  fight  against  the  Brit- 
ish crown  as  either  that  of  Lexington 
or  of  Bunker  Hill. 

While  the  Scotch  Irish  Presbyte- 
rians were  foremost  in  their  resistance 
to  British  oppression,  not  all  were  so 
ready  in  their  action  as  those  con- 
cerned in  the  cases  mentioned.  In  a 
general  way,  at  least  up  to  1775,  they 
professed  loyalty  to  the  English  crown, 
while  systematically  and  strenuously 
opposing  the  oppressive  measures  of 
the  government  relating  to  the  Col- 
onies. Thus  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical body  of  Presbyterians  in 
America  and  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  all  the  presbyteries,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  when  the  conflict 
opened  in  1775  addressed  to  their 
churches  a  circular  letter  which,  while 
it  professed  loyalty  to  the  government 
of  England,  contained  strong  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  for  the  people  in 
the  contest,  *'A  contest  which  could 
not  be  abandoned  without  the  aban- 
donment of  their  dearest  rights.*' 
This  body  was  the  very  first  religious 
organization  to  declare  for  resistance 
and  to  encourage  the  people  to  take 
up  arms.  A  year  later  the  large  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover,  Va.,  after  the 
congress  had  adopted  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  recognised 
that  Act,  and  openly  identified  itself 
and  members  with  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  It  was  the 
first  body  of  clergymen  in  America 
to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Colo- 
nies. At  the  same  time  this  Pres- 
bytery addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly  asking  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  and 
leaving  the  support  of  the  churches 


to  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
theh-  members. 

The  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians 
were  among  the  very  first  to  declare 
for  independence  and  when  Congress 
finally  took  that  step  in  1776  they 
supported  the  action  with  all  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  which  they 
were  capable.  The  only  exception 
was  a  small  settlement  of  Highlanders 
in  North  Carolina  who  had  immi- 
grated to  that  state  after  the  battle 
of  CuUoden.  Other  than  this  the 
Scotch  Irish  were  practically  unani- 
mous in  the  support  of  American  In- 
dependence. 

Their  services  to  that  great  feature 
of  American  government,  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  were  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  Virginia  the 
two  were  united.  In  the  state  con- 
vention of  1776,  called  to  form  a  con- 
stitution, Patrick  Henry,  the  son  of  a 
Scotchman,  though  belonging  to  the 
established  chiu-ch,  was  the  leader  and 
in  the  movement  to  separate  the  two 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  Scotch 
Irish  Presbyterian  and  the  Baptist 
members.  Through  their  efforts  a 
constitution  was  framed  and  adopted 
in  which  Church  and  State  were  for- 
ever divorced. 

Mingled  with  men  creating  a  sen- 
timent for  independence  and  sup- 
porting the  movement  when  the  issue 
of  battle  was  joined,  were  found  many 
of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterians.  Among  them  were 
Rev.  J.  G.  Craighead  of  North  Caro- 
lina, John  Murray  of  Maine,  David 
Caldwell  of  North  Carolina,  and 
William  Tenant.  Of  the  early  gov- 
ernors, were  George  Clinton  the  first 
governor  of  New  York,  John  Mc- 
Kinley  the  first  governor  of  Dela- 
ware, Thomas  McKeen  the  war  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  Richard  Cas- 
well the  first  governor  of  Georgia, 
and  John  Rutledge,  the  war  governor 
of  South  Carolina.  Out  of  the  fifty- 
six  members  of  Congress  which  de- 
clared for  independence,  eleven  were 
Scotch  Irishmen.  John  Witherspoon 
of  New  Jersey,  the  president  of  Prince- 
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ton  College,  had  great  influence  in  the 
Congress.  When  the  Declaration 
came  up  for  signature  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  the  first  of  August, 
1776,  the  members  seemed  reluctant 
to  aflix  their  signatures.  Wither- 
spoon  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  said, 
"To  hesitate  at  this  moment  is  to 
consent  to  our  own  slavery.  That 
noble  instrument  on  your  table  which 
insiires  immortality  to  its  author 
should  be  subscribed  by  every  person 
in  this  house.  He  that  will  not  re- 
spond to  its  accents  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  carry  into  effect  its  provi- 
sions is  imworthy  the  name  of  free- 
man. Although  these  gray  hairs 
must  soon  descend  to  the  sepulchre,  I 
would  infinitely  rather  that  they  de- 
scend hither  by  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner than  desert,  at  this  crisis, 
the  cause  of  my  country."  So  pro- 
found was  the  impression  made,  that 
when  he  ceased  speaking  all  hesita- 
tion to  sign  on  the  part  of  the  members 
was  gone. 

The  number  of  soldiers  the  Pres- 
byterian Scotch  Irish  furnished  for  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution  can  not  be 
stated,  as  the  existing  rolls  do  not 
give  either  the  nationality  or  the  re- 
Ugious  faith  of  the  men.  The  num- 
ber, however,  was  very  large,  proba- 
bly more  in  the  aggregate  than  that 
of  any  other  race,  and  outside  of  New 
England  they  did  more  of  the  real 
fighting  of  the  Revolution.  Two  of 
the  three  colonels  appointed  by  New 
Hampshire  in  1775,  John  Stark  and 
James  Reed,  were  Scotch  Irishmen. 
At  Bunker  Hill  Stark  held  the  rail 
fence  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt.  Two 
of  his  companies  were  composed  en-^ 
tirely  of  his  own  race  and  there  were 
many  representatives  in  the  other 
companies.  Stark's  services  at  Ben- 
nington need  no  rehearsal.  The 
Scotch  Irish  of  New  Hampshire  and 
western  Massachusetts  formed  a  large 
eontingent  of  his  little  army  and  the 
battle  could  scarcely  have  been  won 
without  their  effective  assistance. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  reached   Virginia,   Daniel 


Morgan,  a  Scotch  Irishman  and  Pres- 
byterian elder,  raised  a  body  of  militia 
among  his  own  people  and  marched 
to  Cambridge,  six  hundred  miles  to 
reinforce  Washington's  army.  Mor- 
gan was  with  Arnold  in  his  march 
through  the  wilds  of  Maine  the  fol- 
lowing winter  in  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  and  when  Arnold  fell  under 
the  walls  of  Quebec,  December  31st, 
he  assumed  command.  Taken  pris- 
oner, and  exchanged  the  following 
year,  he  immediately  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, raised  a  corps  from  his  own 
church  followers,  and  joined  Wash- 
ington who  sent  him  to  reinforce 
General  Schuyler  at  Saratoga.  At  the 
battle  of  Bemis  Heights,  October  7, 
1777,  he  held  the  most  important  po- 
sition in  the  American  line.  It  was 
his  men  who  mortally  wounded  Gen- 
eral Frazer  which  threw  the  British 
army  into  confusion  and  won  the 
battle.  After  the  siu'render,  General 
Burgoyne,  on  being  introduced,,  said 
to  him,  **Sir,  you  command  the  finest 
regiment  in  the  world.''  Of  the  fa- 
mous Pennsylvania  line,  which  was 
the  backbone  of  the  Continental  army, 
two-thirds  were  Scotch  Irishmen. 

But  it  was  in  the  Southern  cam- 
paign in  1780  and  1781  that  their 
services  were  most  efficient.  The 
American  cause  was  then  at  its  low- 
est ebb.  The  currency  was  worth- 
less, the  troops  were  without  food, 
pay,  and  ammunition.  Gloom  and 
despair  had  settled  upon  the  army 
and  the  people.  Cornwallis  had  over- 
run South  CaroUna  and  crushed,  or 
thought  he  had  crushed,  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  cause.  In  August, 
1780  he  administered  a  crushing  de- 
feat to  General  Gage  at  Camden, 
which  seemed  to  end  the  war  in  the 
South.  With  his  army  Cornwallis 
started  north  through  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  to  subdue  those 
states.  His  line  of  march  lay  through 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Scotch  Irish  settlement  of 
that  colony.  There  were  thirty  Pres- 
byterian churches  and  many  preach- 
ing stations  lying  directly  in  his  line  of 
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march,  and  he  described  the  country 
as  a  **  hornets'  nest."  Detaching 
Colonel  Ferguson  with  1,100  men  to 
scour  the  country  and  rally  the  Tories, 
that  officer  took  position  on  Kings 
Mountain.  The  Scotch  Irish  settlers 
of  the  mountain  districts  rallied,  siu*- 
rounded  the  British  forces  and  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured  Ferguson's 
entire  army.  Five  of  the  American 
officers  commanding  in  the  battle 
were  Scotch  Irish,  elders  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  almost  all  the 
men  were  of  the  same  faith.  Kings 
Mountain  was  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  war  in  the  South,  turned  the  tide 
and  compelling  Comwallis  to  change 
his  plans  completely,  ultimately  drove 
him  to  his  doom  at  Yorktown.  Cow- 
pens,  where  the  same  General  Mor- 
gan commanded  the  American  forces, 
and  the  drawn  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House  soon  followed.  In  the 
former  engagement  Morgan's  forces 
were  almost  entirely  of  his  own  race, 
and  in  the  latter  battle  they  were  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  General  Greene's  army. 
By  these  engagements  the  struggle 
came  virtually  to  an  end  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  Comwallis  entered  Virginia 
with  his  army  reduced  in  numbers  by 
one-half,  and  a  few. months  later  was 
compelled  to  hand  his  sword  to  General 
Washington  in  token  of  utter  defeat. 

Another  service  rendered  by  this 
people  should  be  mentioned  for  it  was 
of  vast  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  country.  At  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution Virginia  claimed  all  that  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Northwest 
Territory,  but  Great  Britain  had  by 
1776  seized  all  the  forts  and  garri- 
sons north  of  the  Ohio  and  south  of 
the  Great  Lakes  which  were  scattered 
throughout  the  Territory.  In  1777 
and  1778  George  Rogers  Clark,  a 
Scotchman,  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
conquering the  Territory,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Governor  Henry  of 
Virginia  raised  a  military  force  from 
among  his  own  Presbyterian  people 


of  the  mountain  districts  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  the  east- 
em  parts  of  Kentucky,  and  crossing 
the  Ohio  River,  recaptured  or  de- 
stroyed every  British  post  in  what 
now  comprises  the  great  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
Thus  he  secured  to  the  Colonies  all 
the  country  lying  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  north  and  east  of  the  Ohia 
and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

It  can  be  truly  said,  as  Dr.  Engle, 
State  Librarian  and  Historian  of 
Pennsylvania,  remarked,  "I  say  now 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  outspoken  words, 
the  bravery  and  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Scotch  Irish  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas, 
there  would  have  been  no  Independ- 
ence and  the  now  glorious  Union 
would  be  but  an  English  Colony." 

The  war  could  not  have  been  won 
without  Scotch  Irish  assistance. 
This  is  not  saying  that  they  alone 
could  have  achieved  the  victory,  but 
neither  could  the  English  Colonists  by 
themselves  have  made  it  a  success. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  both  groups 
were  required,  and  neither  could  have 
succeeded  in  the  struggle  without  the 
other.  Their  sympathies,  their  politi- 
cal and  religious  views,  their  concep- 
tions of  liberty  and  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  bitter  memories  of 
their  experiences  at  the  hands  of  royal 
and  priestly  power  in  Ireland  compelled 
the  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians  to  side 
with  the  Colonial  cause,  and  that 
cause  they  served  with  a  unanimity, 
courage  and  devotion  not  equaled  by 
those  of  any  other  class  of  people. 
The  value  of  their  contribution  far 
outweighs  their  numbers  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Americans;  for  as  soldiers  they 
were  the  best  of  the  best  and  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  Their  hearts 
were  in  the  issue,  and  had  America 
been  defeated  in  the  struggle  they 
would  have  been  the  very  last  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 
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AT  THE  SYMPHONY 

Phenix  Hall,  Concord,  February  19,  1918 — ^Reflections 

Grave  and  Gay- 
Last  concert  of  the  third  serieB,  New  England  l^mphony  Orchestra,  Carlyle  W.  Blaisdell.  Conductor* 

By  Milo  E,  Benedict 

Good  luck,  Mr.  Blaisdell,  to  you  and  your  "band,'/ 

The  public  approves  of  the  work  at  your  hand. 

You've  sorted  and  chosen  and  brought  to  the  fore 

An  orchestra  we  should  have  long  known  before. 

A  tentative  effort?    Well,  more  is  the  glory; 

With  salaried  men,  'twere  a  different  story! 

A  Foundation  Fund  for  good  music  alone 

Is  yet  a  pale  dream.     Did  ye  ask  for  a  stone? 

To  keep  art  in  motion, — not  all  for  the  few — 

Is  a  modem  notion  right  good  to  pursue. 

The  work  of  rehearsals,  which  orchestras  need, 

Is  conditioned  by  clothing,  and  money  and  feed; 

In  short,  as  you  know,  the  up-keep  of  men 

Who  play  for  the  public  is  serious  when 

There's  only  the  box  office  cash  to  divide 

With  printers  and  gas  men  (and  heat  on  the  side). 

And  so  we  may  make  in  this  season  of  ice 

A  show  of  our  thanks  for  your  true  sacrifice. 

We  know  what  it  means  to  make  music  the  goal; 

It  means  the  exchange  of  our  talent  for  coal. 

So  many  tons  go  for  a  song  or  a  waltz. 

Sometimes  it's  hard  telling  whose  measure  is  false. 

Prometheus  stole  all  his  fire  from  Heaven, — 

Enough  to  keep  heat  in  his  hall  up  to  'leven. 

But  men  of  this  age  must  usher  in  dollars 

To  keep  in  the  van  of  white  cuffs  and  collars. 

Of  swallow-tailed  coats,  when  swallows  are  scarcer 

Than  hen's  teeth,  or  diamonds!    Which  are  the  more  rare.  Sir? 

But  I  see  my  ink  is  beginning  to  spatter, 

So  let  me  not  digress  too  far  from  the  matter 

Of  telling  the  world  that  music's  no  cinch. 

We  all  have  to  work  for  it  inch  by  inch. 

But  oh!  for  a  million,  no  less,  no  more, 
To  put  all  our  music  upon  the  ground  floor, 
With  organ,  and  stage,  and  a  gorgeous  front  door! 
How  people  would  flock  here  to  see  and  adore! 

*  These  half  humorous  lines,  written  in  a  journalistic  vein,  which  were  pfompted  by  the  occa- 
sion indicated  in  the  heading,  will,  we  believe,  be  read  with  interest  by  manv  of  our  readers. 
They  express  a  certain  conviction  as  to  the  gain  music  has  been  given  in  the  State  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Blaisdell  in  promoting  the  "Symphony"  idea  and  in  getting  together  a  body  of 
such  highly  qualified  players  as  he  has  found.  The  abilities  displayed  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  itsdf,  to  which  some  of  the  lines  most  pleasingly  refer,  justify,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  tribute  the  poet  has  seen  fit  to  offer.  A  number  of  pertinent  thoughts  are  brought 
to  the  reader's  observation  by  the  mention  of  the  need  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  orchestral 
concerts  in  the  State.  Not  tnat  music  needs  official  sanction;  but  it  does  need,  in  the  case  of 
the  orchestra,  something  more  dependable  than  the  attendance  of  audiences  whose  movements 
are  subject  to  the  caprices  of  the  weather. — EDrroR. 
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Ne'er  was  the  light  on  a  cool,  damp  sea 

More  weh'd  than  the  bassoon  when  Mr.  Crampsey 

EUcited  tones  from  its  superb  bass, 

And  plied  his  deft  hands  on  its  long  drawn  face. 

Too  long  has  this  instrument  labored  unheard; 

Kept  under  by  riotous  strings,  preferred 

Because  of  their  eagerness  for  the  front  seats 

Like  children  among  those  who  do  greater  feats. 

Of  brass,  could  I  make  it  to  sound  like  gold, 
I  then  could  a  wonderful  tale  unfold. 
But  I  leave  that  art,  and  my  futile  endeavors. 
To  the  ample  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Nevers. 

Most  modest,  reserved, — he  gave  us  no  hint 

Of  the  breadth  of  his  art — ^that  gifted  young  Mindt, 

Until  he  appeared  in  his  spirited  style 

And  gave  us  a  solo  without  any  guile. 

And  there  is  another  whose  style  has  a  sheen, — 
I  refer  to  our  gracious,  good  friend,  Mr.  Green. 
But  why  should  he  hike  to  the  snows  of  Laconia 
Where  they  make  cars  and  dodge  the  pneumonia? 

I  felt  a  wild  tyranny  in  the  big  drum. 
But  it  never  got  out  under  Robinson's  thumb. 
His  bells  were  a  shaft  of  blue  and  white  light 
Let  down  from  Aurora  to  chasten  the  night. 

The  'cellos  and  viols  gave  stronger  persuasion 
To  wood  winds  keyed  up  to  some  lighter  occasion. 
They  strengthened  the  sentiment,  lest  one  should  shirk. 
Like  genefals  leading  their  soldiers  to  work. 

More  starch  in  old  Nicolai  than  in  Peer  Gynt! 
But  I  may  be  wrong.     Is  it  so,  Mr.  Quint? 
One  thing  we  have  seen:  old  Orpheus  beaten 
With  the  flute  in  the  hands  of  our  own  Mr.  Wheaton. 

The  clarinet  work  was  not  done  by  a  Hoosier, 
For  no  one  out  west  can  quite  equal  our  Tozier. 
So  nimble  in  fingers  and  smoothe  in  his  tone 
One  fancies  oneself  on  a  thistledown  blown. 

I've  just  one  reflection  to  offer  that's  grave: 
From  using  revolvers — "Save  O  Save." 
All  right  for  the  junkers  who,  like  Boy-Ed, 
Have  evil  designs,  and  are  over  joy-ed 
When  ever  our  powder  blows  up  in  our  face. 
Just  so  the  old  Kaiser  may  slacken  his  pace. 
But  this  is  no  critique.     I've  merely  said 
Just  a  few  things  that  flashed  into  my  head 
While  the  **boys"  banished  the  thunders  of  Thor, 
And  made  us  forget  we're  a  nation  at  war. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

By  Eraatus  P.  Jewell* 


"Such  were  the  Bolemn  trialB  of  God, 
60  great  was  their  distress  in  times  of 
general  sickness  that  there  were  no 
more  than  six  or  eight  to  care  for  all 
the  sick  and  dying."    Then  he  added 


I  have  chosen  for  a  brief  talk  this 
evening  the  stormy  b^nnings  of  New 
England,  the  turbulent  days  when  the 
earliest  settlers  toiled  upon  the  found- 
ations of  the  Republic.  Some  of 
them  now  have  been  sleeping  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
They  fell  in  the  wilderness  then, 
where  states  like  empires  rise  today 
upon  the  soil  where  savages  hunted 
in  silence  undisturbed  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

About  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  in  early  winter,  after  sixty- 
three  days  upon  the  waves,  just  one 
hundred  persons  sighted  the  New 
England  coast.  They  were  tempest- 
beaten  and  weary  of  the  sea.  Yet  far 
more  forbidding  was  the  desolate 
shore.  Nature  at  that  time  was 
presenting  her  most  repulsive  winter 
features.  The  cold  sea  with  ceaseless 
roar  was  beating  in  upon  the  sands 
and  the  coast  line  looked  defiant  and 
wrathful  upon  the  feeble  and  shiver- 
ing invaders.  The  winds  from  the 
unknown  islands  smote  the  defence- 
less strangers  as  with  whips  of  steel. 
A  heartless  foe  seemed  to  stand  guard 
in  the  solitude  to  strike  down  the  de- 
fenceless few,  and  in  the  accurate  and 
simple  language  of  the  old  historian, 
"they  were  soon  smitten  with  disease 
and  desperate  coughs,"  and  in  about 
three  months  sixty  of  the  one  hun- 
dred were  in  their  graves. "  He  adds: 

*ThiB  oddresB,  or  lecture,  by  Mr.  Jewell,  nas  delivered  od  several  occasions  nearly  thirty 

Kion  ago.    The  manuscript  of  the  same  was  found  among  the  papers  left  in  bis  office  by  the 
to  State  Historian  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  and  is  deemed  worthy  of  publication  at  this  time  on 
account  of  ita  general  interest  and  historic  value. 

Erastue  P.  .lewell  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Laconia  for  many  years.  Bom  in  Sandwich, 
March  16,  1837,  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution, 
but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  hie  studies  on  account  of  ill  health,  Fmally  he  was  able  to  take 
up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Col.  Thomas  J.  WMpple  of  Laconia,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  m  March,  1866,  commenced  practice  in  company  with  Colonel  Whipple,  and  con- 
tinued with  marked  success,  in  several  aucceaaive  partnership  connections,  until  hia  death, 
April  3,  1909.  He  was  not  only  an  able  lawyer,  but  a  widely  read  historical  student,  having 
made  a  special  study  of  early  New  England  history,  and  the  liabita  and  customa  of  the 
Aboriginea. 


Er>*ni«  P.  Jamil 

the  fearfully  significant  remark:  "If 
the  greater  part  had  not  been  removed 
by  death,  all  would  have  perished  for 
want  of  food."  No  picture  can  be 
drawn  which  will  faithfully  portray 
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the  misery  and  suflfering  of  that  first 
winter,  when  the  half-clad  and  desti- 
tute colony,  scarcely  daring  to  eat 
of  their  scanty  food,  from  window- 
less,  doorless,  floorless,  ill-constructed 
camps  were  committing  one,  two  and 
three  of  their  decreasing  numbers  to 
the  earth  daily,  until  it  did  seem  as  if 
the  God  in  heaven  to  whom  they 
constantly  and  imploringly  prayed  for 
aid  had  forgotten  them  or,  wearied 
with  prayer,  mocked  their  calamity. 

They  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  aid.  God  seemed  their  only 
refuge,  and  never  from  the  time  when 
Edward  Thompson,  who  was  the  first 
to  die,  fell  asleep,  December  4,  1620, 
until  the  last  of  the  sixty  victims  of 
the  winter  was  put  away,  did  these 
historic  founders  of  a  nation  ever 
doubt  that  Heaven  heard  their  peti- 
tions, and  when  the  first  soft  air  of 
March  touched  their  emaciated  and 
furrowed  faces,  it  is  written:  "They 
fell  upon  their  knees  in  thanksgiving 
to  God  that  they  had  been  such 
objects  of  his  special  care."  Emerg- 
ing from  a  winter  of  such  unparalleled 
sufferings,  well  might  these  mighty 
old  builders  of  history  rise  superior  to 
material  woes,  as  faith  touched  the 
border  line  of  a  majestic  future. 

The  unexpected  conditions  which 
confronted  these  new  settlers  found 
them  unprotected.  Many  had  left 
homes  of  ease  and  comfort.  They 
expected  to  winter  in  the  milder 
cUmate  of  New  York  or  Virginia. 
Of  a  terrific  encounter  with  a  New 
England  winter  they  had  never 
dreamed.  For  it  they  were  not  pre- 
pared, and  they  were  not  equal  to 
the  tremendous  exposure.  Twenty-six 
women — nineteen  wives  and  seven 
daughters  of  the  Pilgrims — faced  the 
storms  and  shared  their  scanty  allow- 
ance of  pounded  corn  with  their 
stronger  companions  during  the 
memorable  winter  of  1620-21.  Ten 
cold  camps  constituted  the  homes  of 
the  entire  population.  When  the 
spring  came,  says  Winthrop,  "men 
actually  staggered  with  faintness  for 
want  of  food."     For  two  or   three 


years  the  food  supply  was  shared  by 
the  entire  population  as  one 'family, 
and  at  times  it  was  so  low  that  the 
people  were  brought  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Prodigious  efforts  were 
required  at  all  times  to  secure  enough 
food  of  any  kind  to  sustain  Ufe,  while 
they  practised  the  greatest  economy 
in  its  use. 

In  1623  the  distress  was  so  great,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  secure  food,  that 
it  was  decided  that  each  should  plant 
for  himself  and  make  a  special  effort 
to  increase  the  supply.  The  new  ar- 
rangement was  attended  with  marked 
improvement,  but  the  increase  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  want,  suffer- 
ing and  danger  at  times. 

This  year  the  Plymouth  Colony 
were  reduced  to  one  old  boat,  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  actually  de- 
pended for  existence.  They  con- 
structed a  great  net,  which  enabled 
them  with  the  boat  to  procure  bass, 
which  providentially  and  unexpect- 
edly came  upon  the  coast  and  into 
the  creeks  in  unusual  quantities.  All 
summer,  early  and  late,  they  toiled 
with  that  old  boat,  with  all  their 
might,  to  procure  fish.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  seemingly  miraculous 
supply  of  fish,  it  is  likely  that  the 
whole  colony  would  have  perished. 
When  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
fish,  and  when  the  game  disappeared, 
which  was  not  an  imusual  occurrence, 
our  fathers  resorted  to  the  humble 
clam,  which  afforded  food  when  other 
means  of  sustenance  failed.  The 
game  supply  was  always  unreliable. 
Some  years  its  scarcity  was  surprising 
and  unaccountable,  considering  the 
abundance  at  other  times.  The  sud- 
den appearance  of  fish  or  game  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  pioneers  seemed  to  the  eye  of  faith 
an  answer  to  prayer. 

At  first  only  a  small  portion  of  land 
was  set  apart  for  each  planter  to 
cultivate,  but  it  worked  so  well  that 
in  1627  twenty  acres  were  allotted  to 
each  and  the  New  England  home 
advanced  a  little.  Small,  rough 
houses  of  logs,  hewn  a  little  on  two 
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sides  and  placed  one  upon  another 
and  notched  and  locked  at  the  ends, 
soon  adorned  these  little  farms. 
They  were  rude  affairs,  these  early 
log  houses;  built  without  bricks,  nails, 
glass  or  boards,  tightened  with  mud 
or  clay,  without  floors,  and  frequently 
one  third  of  the  space  was  occupied 
by  the  great  rock  chimney.  They 
were  without  cellars,  and  seldom 
contained  more  than  one  room,  in 
which  the  humble  dwellers  crowded, 
cooked,  lived,  slept  and  died.  Cook- 
ing then  was  simply  roasting  and 
boiling  in  that  most  useful  and  valu- 
able of  early  household  goods,  the 
everlasting  iron  pot. 

Outside  of  a  few  centers  like  Salem 
and  Boston,  the  scattered  settlers 
really  had  no  furniture.  They  used 
rude  benches  and  blocks  for  seats,  and 
occasionally  some  one  had  brought 
some  old  article  of  furniture.  Beds 
were  made  of  hemlock  boughs  and 
skins.  No  supplies  could  be  pur- 
chased, even  of  the  simplest  kinds, 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  Such  rude 
implements  as  they  were  obliged  to 
have  and  their  clothes  soon  became 
worn  and  out  of  repair,  and  there  was 
no  supply  at  hand  to  make  good  the 
womout  garments.  During  the  first 
himdred  years  men  and  women,  as  a 
rule,  went  barefoot  from  early  spring 
till  late  in  the  fall,  from  necessity. 
The  garments  which  our  ancestors 
sometimes  wore  were  simply  shocking 
in  a  multitude  of  cases.  People  wore 
to  church  what  today  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  humblest  laborer  in 
our  street  ditches,  and  no  woman  of 
today  could  be  induced  to  appear  in 
her  domestic  labors  as  the  women  of 
New  England  appeared  in  public. 
Modesty  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  conditions  which  environed  them 
were  hard  and  unyielding  and  not 
calculated  to  develop  taste,  elegance 
or  refinement.  Even  the  decencies 
of  life  could  scarcely  be  observed.  It 
was  often  a  weary  battle  for  existence. 
For  a  large  part  of  the  first  century, 
children  could  be  found  with  their 
little  feet  wrapped  in  rags  dipped  in 


animal  fat  to  afford  some  protection 
through  the  winter. 

The  ancient  shoes  were  made  by 
hand  and  were  very  rare.  They  were 
things  of  beauty,  and,  if  one  owned  a 
pair,  a  joyalmost  forever.  They  had 
the  merit  of  endurance,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  they  were  not  worn  every  day, 
and  so  one  pair  lasted  a  long  time  and 
frequently  served  several  members  of 
the  family  in  turn — sons  and  daugh- 
ters as  well.  The  main  point  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  was  the 
size.     Ye  gods!  what  shoes  they  were! 

Advancing  now  to  1719,  we  touch  a 
pivotal  point.  Ttis  year  flax  was 
introduced.  Now  everything  seemed 
to  change.  Linen  fabrics,  of  which 
the  people  were  justly  proud,  came 
into  general  use  and  added  immensely 
to  the  comfort  and  thrift  of  the  people. 
Business  boomed,  and  it  may  be  , 
said  the  second  century  was  marked 
by  great  material  advancement.  But 
even  now  such  things  as  tea,  coffee, 
milk  and  sugar,  outside  of  a  few  sec- 
tions, were  unknown.  Pine  knots  con- 
stituted about  the  only  lights,  except 
from  the  fires  in  the  roaring  throats  of 
the  huge  chimneys.  Lamps  and  can- 
dles had  not  appeared,  and  the  friction 
match  was  yet  to  be  discovered.  Fire 
had  to  be  kept  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter.  The  loss  of  fire  was 
sometimes  a  calamity  and  occasioned 
great  distress.  The  utmost  care  had 
to  be  observed  to  preserve  it  in  every 
home.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
in  habitations  far  removed  from 
neighbors. 

These  old  homes  were  without 
clocks,  and  a  watch  did  not  exist  in 
dreams.  The  noon  mark,  and  very 
rarely  a  sundial  made  of  pewter,  with 
a  three-cornered  piece  to  cast  a 
shadow,  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
sunshine,  and  the  time  of  day  could 
be  guessed  with  reasonable  certainty. 
It  was  a  different  thing  in  cloudy 
weather  and  in  the  night-time.  The 
clepsydra  came  later  for  use  in  the 
night.  This,  as  you  know,  was  a 
contrivance    to    measure    time    by 
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water  leaking  from  a  glass  in  a  given 
time.  It  was  not  very  accurate  abd 
was  a  very  poor  substitute  for  a  clock, 
but  in  those  pioneer  days  it  was  a 
treasure  and  it  was  very  rare.  Only 
a  few  were  in  use.  The  great  major- 
ity, for  the  first  century,  had  no  means 
whatever  to  determine  the  hours  of 
night. 

Prior  to  1800,  rye,  corn,  beans  and 
squashes  were  about  all  that  the 
planters  raised.  Wheat  flour  at  that 
time  was  not  in  use  at  all.  Game, 
fish  and  strawberries,  which  soon 
became  abundant  in  their  new  fields, 
added  to  their  simple  bill  of  fare, 
though  butter,  sugar  and  milk  as  a 
rule  were  entirely  wanting.  A  do- 
mestic beer,  of  some  kind,  could  be 
found  everywhere.  It  was  com- 
pounded of  roots,  barks  and  herbs,  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  and  frequently  was 
a  very  good  drink. 

Judge  Bourne,  the  historian  of 
Wells,  says:  "Perhaps  till  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  the  New  England 
settlers  as  a  rule  lived  in  houses  of  but 
one  and  occasionally  two  rooms,  and 
had  but  one  bed,  and  only  those  of 
the  largest  means  had  two. "  This  is 
his  description  of  the  furniture  of  one 
house  in  Wells:  *'In  looking  around 
we  discover  a  table,  a  pewter  pot,  a 
hanger,  a  little  mortar,  a  dripping  pan, 
and  a  skillet.  There  was  no  crockery, 
tin  or  glass  ware,  no  knives,  forks  or 
spoons,  and  not  a  chair  in  the  house. 
There  were  two  rooms  and  a  bed  in 
each.  The  inventory  shows  a  blanket 
and  a  chest.  We  have  been  through 
the  house.  They  have  nothing  more 
in  it.  And  this  is  the  house  of 
Edmund  Littlefield,  the  richest  man 
in  town.  He  had  a  large  family  and 
lived  in  style." 

In  the  house  of  Ensign  John  Barrett, 
who  was  quite  eminent  in  his  day  and 
had  an  elegant  house,  we  find  two 
beds,  two  chests,  a  box,  four  pewter 
dishes,  four  earthen  pots,  two  iron 
pots,  seven  trays,  two  pails,  some 
wooden  ware,  a  skillet  and  a  frying 
pan.  Nothing  else.  No  chairs,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  or  crockery. 


I  have  examined  with  care  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  such  inven- 
tories of  the  period  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find,  and  find  nothing  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  indicated  in  the  house 
of  Nicholas  Gate  of  Maine.  He  was 
a  selectman,  a  notable  person  who 
maintained  a  fashionable  house.  His 
house  was  furnished  with  a  kettle, 
a  pot  and  pot-hooks,  a  pair  of  tongs, 
a  pail  and  a  pitcher.  This  house  had 
a  chamber,  where  we  find  a  bed  and 
bedding,  and  other  articles  valued  at 
fifty  cents. 

I  have  selected  these  last  estates  as 
an  illustration.  They  are  very  far 
above  the  average  for  the  first  three 
fourths  of  a  century.  What  should  we 
expect  to  find  in  the  humblest  New 
England  log  houses  of  1680,  when 
the  richest  families  actually  suffered 
such  deprivations?  Even  in  the  first 
families,  we  note  an  entire  absence  of 
books,  except  in  homes  of  clergymen. 
Not  even  an  almanac  furnished  the 
means  of  telling  the  day  of  the  week 
or  month,  and  sometimes  the  most 
ridiculous  mistakes  were  made  in 
regard  to  Sunday.  Multitudes  of 
cMldren  were  bom  and  grew  up  who 
never  saw  their  faces  in  a  looking- 
glass.  Scarcely  one  could  be  found, 
or  even  a  fragment  of  a  mirror.  One 
was  owned  by  Joseph  Gross,  of  Ogun- 
quit.  He  had  no  chairs  in  his  house, 
but  his  little  looking-glass  was  an 
object  of  curiosity,  and  so  fixed  itself 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it 
found  a  place  in  history,  of  which  I 
speak  tonight. 

The  wigwams  of  the  Indians  fur- 
nished more  comforts  to  the  victims 
than  could  be  found  in  the  very  ear- 
liest homes  of  their  white  neighbors. 
They  had  some  neat  articles  of  bone, 
shell  and  stone,  very  good  earthen 
pots  of  different  sizes,  baskets  of  twigs, 
birch  bark,  and  some  very  fair  vessels 
of  wood,  to  which  were  added  beds 
made  of  skins  exceedingly  well  tanned 
but  usually  abominably  dirty. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
settlers,  many  adventurers  came  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  were  not 
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altogether  intent  upon  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High.  Still  the  leading, 
dominant  class  were  religious,  and 
their  religion  was  heroic.  The  laws 
of  England  did  not  come  across  the 
ocean  to  oppress  them  nor  to  protect 
them.  In  their  new  home  new  laws 
had  to  be  made,  courts  constructed 
and  oflScers  appointed  to  enforce  the 
laws.  At  the  beginning  of  New 
England  there  was  no  law,  no  courts, 
no  executive  oflScers.  At  first  the 
leading  men  assumed  judicial  author- 
ity. They  constituted  a  council  and 
made  such  rules  as  to  them  seemed 
proper.  Their  work  was  rude  and 
rough.  These  men  had  fled  from  what 
seemed  tyranny,  but  unconsciously 
they  became  tyrannical  themselves. 
They  did,  no  doubt,  what  they  thought 
was  best  to  promote  order  among  the 
new  settlers  and  to  advance  what  they 
considered  the  "cause  of  God." 

Their  laws  and  the  punishments 
inflicted  for  their  violation  reveal  in 
the  most  striking  manner  the  char- 
acter of  the  fathers.  Fearlessly  they 
cut  loose  from  precedent  and  in- 
augurated strange,  unheard-of,  inap- 
propriate and  unequal  punishments. 
There  was  no  uniformity,  but  great 
dissimilarity  in  the  laws  as  enforced 
in  different  locaUties.  Prior  to  about 
1648,  it  should  be  remembered,  there 
were  no  printed  statutes.  The  ca- 
pricious and  dangerous  rules  relied 
upon  to  regulate  society  before  that 
time  were  originated  and  enforced  by 
self-constituted  bodies,  from  whose 
decisions  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
They  savor  of  bigotry,  superstition 
and  intolerance.  They  were  often 
cruel,  unjust  and  oppressive.  In- 
variably woman  as  an  offender  was 
visited  with  unreasonable  and  dis- 
proportionate punishment. 

In  1679  Sarah  Morgan  struck  her 
husband.  She  was  made  to  pay  fifty 
shillings  and  stand  all  day  before  the 
people  at  town  meeting  in  Kittery 
with  an  almost  unendurable  gag  in 
her  mouth.  And  this  treatment  of 
the  defenceless  woman,  without 
doubt,  met  the  approbation  of  the 


good  men  of  the  times.  One  George 
Rogers  and  a  woman  whose  name 
appears  upon  the  record  were  con- 
victed of  the  same  offence.  Each  was 
beaten  with  thirty-nine  stripes,  but  the 
woman  was  branded  with  a  hot  iron 
and  had  her  disgrace,  as  they  put  it, 
made  enduring,  while  he  resumed  his 
standing  with  the  good  people  in  the 
chiu"ch,  having  expressed  sorrow  for 
his  sin. 

No  one  could  safely  denounce  such 
defenceless  laws  or  question  their 
sometimes  brutal  enforcement,  with- 
out great  risk  of  becoming  a  victim 
himself. 

In  1648  some  laws  were  published 
which  were  made  by  the  ministers  and 
magistrates,  who  had  been  working 
upon  them  from  time  to  time  and  ar- 
ranging such  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  people  as  seemed  good  to  them. 
Penalties  were  attached  for  their 
violation,  and  the  mind  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  period  can  be  plainly  read 
in  the  laws.  Courts  were  created  for 
their  execution  and  they  enforced  the 
will  of  the  lawmakers  with  the  same 
merciless  spirit  which  characterized 
the  dominant  minds.  Whatever  the 
ancient  ministers  and  the  magis- 
trates who  took  their  guidance  desired 
to  be  law  was  law.  They  were  re- 
sponsible to  nobody,  and  nobody  could 
appeal  from  the  enforced  will  of  these 
grim  and  surly  men.  The  few  an- 
cient books  which  constituted  the 
intellectual  food,  found  only  in  minis- 
•ters'  libraries,  impressed  and  fixed 
necessarily  the  severe  and  inflexible 
nature  of  their  authors.  No  one 
except  ministers,  as  I  have  intimated, 
had  books,  and  the  old  leaders  of 
thought  and  opinion  were  hardened 
into  an  intellectual  tyranny  by  the 
influence  of  an  older  age. 

As  yet  the  masses  were  in  mental 
chains.  The  age  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  had  not  arrived.  No  op- 
portunities were  open  to  the  masses 
when  the  few  old-fashioned,  strong- 
willed  men  lived  in  the  cold  atmos- 
phere of  unquestioned  power  above 
the  common  people.     While  the  many 
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were  hopelessly  ignorant,  the  few  in 
advanced  conditions  of  intelligence 
properly  assumed  the  direction  and 
leadership  in  public  affairs.  And, 
with  all  their  faults  and  shortcomings, 
we  conclude  they  followed  the  right 
as  it  seemed  to  them. 

The  few  old  controversial  books 
read  by  the  Mathers,  Wheelwright, 
Prince  and  Hubbard  exhibit  them- 
selves in  the  laws  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  They  reveal  the  flavor 
and  breathe  the  spirit  of  ancient 
thought,  just  as  the  books  and  litera- 
ture of  1890  breathe  the  spirit  of 
today.  Then  but  a  very  few  read 
only  a  few  books  and  received  from 
them  few  ideas;  and  much  of  error 
took  root,  outgrowing  and  uprooting 
the  truth. 

The  witch  lived  in  the  old  literature, 
and  through  it  the  strange  delusion 
crept  into  the  brain  of  the  old  scholar, 
filling  his  head  with  ridiculous  fancies 
and  alarms.  The  witch  became  an 
object  of  terror  to  our  fathers,  when 
they  saw  that  the  learned  and  saintly 
leaders  were  alarmed.  The  air  was 
filled  with  beings  who  floated  through 
the  fevered  night  to  vex  and  disturb 
mankind  with  the  spirit  of  the  devil. 
It  is  very  difficult  now  for  us  to  realize 
how  the  early  settlers  were  afflicted 
with  dreadful  superstitions.  The 
old  historians,  with  great  gravity, 
have  recorded  the  most  absurd  and 
impossible  occurrences,  which  they 
supposed,  of  course;  to  be  true.  Even 
Winthrop  says  that  on  the  18th  of* 
June,  1643,  the  devil  was  seen  over 
against  two  islands  in  Boston  harbor 
in  the  form  of  a  man  and  emitting 
sparks  and  flames  of  fire,  etc.  Hub- 
bard, who  wrote  forty  years  later, 
again  records  the  story  and  sends  it 
along  the  ages  as  an  historical  fact,  to 
be  remembered  forever.  These  de- 
luded leaders  and  teachers  crowded 
the  minds  of  their  humble  followers 
with  fears.  Strange  and  appalling 
sights  and  sounds  filled  the  air.  Evil 
spirits  teased  and  tormented  day  and 
night,  encompassed  their  fields  and 
waters,  wandering  maliciously  through 


the  thick  woods  and  screaming  along 
the  storm-swept  coasts. 

The  senseless  mummeries  of  the 
old  or  the  insane  were  looked  upon 
with  dread,  as  the  undoubted  work 
of  Satan.  The  gnawing  of  a  prayer- 
book  by  mice,  the  destruction  of  a 
house  by  lightning,  an  accident,  early 
frost,  or  any  thing  unusual  and  out  of 
the  everyday  course  of  nature,  was 
caused  by  the  interference  of  super- 
natural powers.  Chapters  of  silly 
accounts  of  such  things  can  readily 
be  found  scattered  all  along  the  path- 
way of  our  earliest  history,  written  by 
the  scholarly  and  sincere  historians 
for  preservation. 

With  what  caution  should  we  read 
history,  when  the  falsehoods  are  so 
conspicuous,  when  the  superstitious 
authors  honestly  endorsed  lies  and 
thus  served  the  evil  one  whom  they 
so  thoroughly  despised! 

Laws  enacted  under  such  condi- 
tions and  born  of  such  fearful  delu- 
sions took  cruel  shape  in  New  England 
to  smite  down  the  enemies  of  God  and 
destroyers  of  mortal  peace.  In  their 
great  contest  with  the  evil  of  witch- 
craft in  Salem,  with  fasting  and  prayer 
the  heroic  old  Christians  asked  of 
God  special  guidance,  while  in  his 
special  service  they  destroyed  his 
foes.  One  instance  will  suflSce  to 
illustrate  at  once  the  zeal  and  madness 
of  the  times. 

Bridget  Bishop  was  the  first  victim 
to  this  strange  fanaticism.  Innocent 
as  an  angel  (as  all  now  admit),  this 
despairing,  frightened  woman  was 
roughly  dragged  from  her  home  in 
Washington  Street,  Salem,  to  a  public 
place  of  execution,  in  an  open  and 
conspicuous  manner,  "to  make  the 
spectacle  appalling,"  as  was  written. 
Cotton  Mather  seriously  affirmed  that 
in  passing  **she  gave  a  look  at  the 
meeting  house  and  the  devil  tore  down 
a  part  of  it."  This  outrageous  false- 
hood was  used  against  her  and  may 
have  been  and  probably  was  of  great 
weight  in  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
other  victims.  A  few  years  ago,  as  I 
read  the  testimony,  faded  with  years, 
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against  the  unfortunate  sufferers, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  Salem,  read 
the  death  warrants  and  the  evidence 
of  executions  and  could  discover  noth- 
ing— not  a  thing — to  cast  suspicion 
upon  the  accused,  I  was  struck  with 
wonderment  that  such  delusions,  tri- 
als, convictions  and  executions  could 
disgrace  our  history. 

As  the  witch  literature  retired  be- 
fore the  advance  of  intelligence,  so 
vanished  the  witch  from  the  thoughts 
of  men,  until  now  only  in  the  dark- 
est alcoves  of  ignorance  can  traces 
of  the  hobgoblin  be  found. 

Within  three  or  four  centuries,  such 
was  the  level  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment that  the  great  and  good,  all 
believed  in  witchcraft  and  kindred 
delusions.  The  fires  of  the  church 
were  constantly  employed  in  burning 
innocent,  agonizing  sufferers,  till, 
crisped  to  cinders  through  unutterable 
suffering  and  torture,  upon  chariots  of 
flame,  the  innocent  sufferers  reached 
their  rest  at  last.  The  judicial  execu- 
tions in  England  in  two  centuries 
were  more  than  thirty  thousand. 
The  great  Matthew  Hale  caused  two 
to  be  burned  as  late  as  1664.  Three 
thousand  were  executed  during  the 
long  parliament.  Neither  church  nor 
state  spared  any  rank  or  condition. 
In  1716  Mrs.  Hick  and  her  child  only 
nine  years  old  were  executed  as 
witches.  'In  fifteen  years  nine  hun- 
dred were  burnt  in  Lorraine,  five 
hundred  in  Geneva  in  three  months, 
one  thousand  in  Como  in  one  year, 
and  thirty  were  executed  in  a  village 
of  six  hundred  in  four  years.  More 
than  one  hundred  thousand  perished 
in  Germany,  among  them  an  eminent 
Catholic  priest  accused  of  having 
bewitched  a  whole  convent.  The 
last  sufferer  in  Scotland  was  in  1722. 
The  danmable  laws  in  England  were 
not  repealed  until  1736. 

But  the  ancient  champions  of 
justice,  as  they  thought  themselves, 
were  honest,  fearfully  in  earnest,  and 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Holy 
One,  and  these  hard-visaged,  solemn- 
minded  old  soldiers  of  the  cross  took 


the  lives  of  the  enemies  of  the  cause 
so  dear  to  them  with  a  relish,  and 
with  fasting  and  prayer  continued  to 
slaughter  until  the  red  stain  of  their 
delusion  hangs  forever  upon  us  to 
mark  with  shame  this  conspicuous 
chapter  of  New  England  history. 

In  the  original  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  were  to  be  found 
thirteen  death  penalties.  Such  was 
the  temper  of  the  times  that  not  only 
witchcraft  was  punished  with  death, 
but  idolatry,  blasphemy,  false  witness, 
smiting  father  or  mother  after  sixteen 
years  of  age,  filial  rebellion  after  the 
same  age,  were  also  punished  by 
taking  the  life  of  the  offender.  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  the  same  cast  of 
thought  in  these  laws,  as  well  as  in 
the  lower  grades  of  offences,  where 
we  find  punishments  adjudged  and 
inflicted  for  what  seem  to  us  most 
trivial,  questionable,  and  even  ludi- 
crous matters. 

Whipping  was  mercilessly  applied 
for  numerous  offences.  Branding  with 
a  hot  iron  and  clipping  the  ears 
were  well-known  penalties.  Richard 
Hopkins  was  severely  whipped  and 
branded  for  selling  powder  to  the 
Indians.  To  deny  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  cost  fifty  pounds  of 
forty  stripes,  and  the  fifty  pounds  pen- 
alty was  considered  light  compared 
with  the  stripes.  Philip  Radcliff  had 
his  ears  cut  off,  was  whipped  and  ban- 
ished because  he  did  what  I  do  tonight. 
He  censured  the  chiu-ch  which  ap- 
proved of  the  killing  of  witches.  At 
one  time  no  man  could  be  qualified 
either  to  elect  or  be  elected  to  an 
oflSce  who  was  not  a  chiu"ch-member. 
Consequently  the  distance  was  very 
great  between  the  two  classes, — 
between  the  chiu"ch  men  and  those 
who  ventured  to  question  their  au- 
thority. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  making  and 
executing  the  laws  in  the  early  times 
.were  entirely  the  work  of  those  espe- 
cially interested  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  religion  and  planting  the 
Gospel  in  the  New  World.  Religion 
and  Law  went  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
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stocks  in  which  offenders  were  con- 
fined stood  appurtenant  to  the  church, 
and  the  pillory  was  a  kindred  terror 
to  evildoers  and  a  great  moral  force 
and  power.  In  one  case,  a  carpenter 
charged  too  much,  as  was  adjudged, 
for  making  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  was 
sentenced  for  the  offence  to  be  put 
into  them  himself  for  one  hour  and  to 
pay  a  fine  just  equal  to  what  he 
charged  for  making  them. 

The  first  meeting-houses  were 
owned  by  the  town,  and  seats  were 
allotted  by  a  committee.  Children 
were  given  the  low  benches  in  front 
and  were  made  to  feel  that  the  house 
of  God  was  truly  an  awful  place. 
Vigilant  and  severe  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  keep  strict  watch,  and 
nothing  escaped  their  observation. 
These  men  were  frequently  armed 
with  a  club  big  enough  to  kill  an  ox, 
with  a  knob  on  one  end  and  feathers 
or  a  foxtail  on  the  other.  This  club 
absorbed  the  almost  undivided  atten- 
tion of  *' Young  America"  of  those 
days,  as  it  was  carried  about  to  thump 
the  heads  of  masculine  sleepers  or  to 
brush  the  noses  of  the  ladies  should 
they  chance  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
solemn  sentences  of  the  preacher. 

This  meeting-house  tyrant  looked 
after  the  whipping  post,  stocks  and 
pillory,  which  were  conveniently  near 
and  in  readiness  if  any  were  deemed 
worthy  of  punishment  by  this  exact- 
ing oflScial.  These  great  moral  appur- 
tenances were  not  kept  for  ornament, 
not  at  all;  but  for  use  whenever  the 
man  with  the  club  thought  such 
agencies  were  healthy.  I  find  a  case 
where  one  was  whipped,  suffered  the 
loss  of  both  ears,  and  was  then  ban- 
ished, for  what  was  termed  '* slander- 
ing the  church.''  Captain  Stone,  of 
Boston,  called  Ludlow,  who  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  jiist  ass;  and 
for  this  offence  the  old  law  took  one 
hundred  pounds  and  sent  him  into 
banishment,  "not  to  return  on  pain 
of  death,  without  the  governor's 
leave."  A  fine  of  one  penny  was 
fixed  for  every  time  of  taking  tobacco 
in  any  place,  and  in  Plymouth  Colony 


there  may  be  found  the  record  of  a  fine 
of  five  shillings  for  taking  tobacco 
while  on  a  jury  before  the  verdict  was 
rendered.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
penalty  for  not  attending  church, 
of  ten  shillings  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Private  conference  (whatever  that 
might  be)  in  a  public  meeting  was 
fined  twelve  pence.  And  then,  as  a 
kind  of  omnibus,  as  lawyers  say,  we 
find  this  really  rich  statute:  "iVo 
person  shall  spend  his  time  unprofit- 
ably  under  pain  of  such  punishment  as 
the  court  shall  think  meet  to  inflict,'^ 
This  was  the  great  statute  under 
which  the  court  could  pick  up  and 
punish  any  body  or  any  thing  which 
they  were  pleased  to  consider  an  un- 
profitable use  of  time,  and  the  amount 
and  kind  of  punishment  were  deter- 
mined according  to  the  notions  of  the 
court. 

Not  only  did  these  ancient  men 
attempt  to  regulate  the  acts  and  con- 
duct of  the  people,  but  the  dress  must 
be  made  in  accordance  with  their 
ideas  of  strict  propriety.  I  will  quote 
exactly  now :  "  No  person  either  man 
or  woman  shall  make  or  buy  any 
slashed  clothes,  other  than  one  slash 
in  each  sleeve,  and  another  in  the 
back,  also  all  cutt,  embroidered  or 
needle  workt  caps,  bands,  vayles  are 
forbidden  hereafter,  under  the  afore- 
said penalty, "  that  is,  such  penalty  as 
the  court  think  meet  to  inflict.  In 
Boston  in  1639  the  law  provided  that 
'*no  garment  should  be  made  with 
short  sleeves  whereby  the  nakedness 
of  the  arm  may  be  discovered  in  the 
wearing  thereof. "  The  same  statute 
provided  that,  when  garments  were 
already  made  with  short  sleeves,  "the 
arms  should  be  covered  with  linen  or 
otherwise, "  Also,  "  No  pelrson  was  al- 
lowed to  make  a  garment  for  women 
with  sleeves  more  than  half  an  ell 
wide"  and  "so  proportionate  for 
bigger  or  smaller  persons."  Kissing 
was  regulated  then  by  law,  and  one  at 
least  endured  twenty  lashes  because 
he  refused  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  shillings 
for  kissing  his  own  (not  another's) 
wife  in  his  own  garden;  and  in  re- 
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venge,  it  is  recorded,  he  swore  he 
would  never  kiss  her  again  in  public 
or  private.  Fines  and  whippings 
were  frequently  resorted  to  to  bring 
this  troublesome  matter  of  kissing 
within  the  prescribed  rule. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  the  date, 
but  I  think  Ward*s  collection  of  laws, 
called  "Body  of  Liberties,*'  was  pub- 
lished about  1641.  In  this  collection 
were  intertwined  religion  and  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  idea,  as  he 
had  been  a  lawyer  in  England  and 
minister  here.  A  hundred  laws  were 
drawn  up,  largely  by  this  minister  of 
Ipswich,  who  had  no  restrictions  upon 
him  and  was  the  best  prepared  of  any 
in  the  colony  to  prepare  the  compound 
which  was  destined  to  be  adopted 
to  purge  the  community  of  evil.  In 
this  remarkable  work  appears  the 
attempt  to  banish  every  thing  this 
earnest  author  thought  to  be  wrong 
or  which  did  not  conform  to  his  no- 
tions of  propriety.  If  in  any  given 
case  this  old  "Body  of  Liberty"  did 
not  furnish  the  remedy,  the  magis- 
trate did  not  hesitate  to  extend  it. 
He  supplied  the  deficiency  and  the 
penalty,  and  there  was  no  appeal. 
Of  course,  there  were  many  things 
which  could  be  found  in  the  laws  of 
En^and,  but  much  in  the  "Body  of 
Liberty"  which  was  a  wide  departure. 
Every  thing  that  Puritanism  touched 
was  distinctly  impressed  by  it. 
Houses  of  worship,  dress,  manners, 
customs  and  names,  as  well  as  laws, 
revealed  the  presence  .of  its  mighty 
and  strange  influence.  Old  forms  and 
ceremonies  were  shivered  into  frag- 
ments by  these  stern  and  fearless  men. 
They  went  directly  to  Sinai  and  its 
thunders,  took  their  laws  from  God, 
and  whatever  they  took  them  to  be 
they  were  enforced.  The  Puritan  was 
destructive.  He  was  a  born  fighter 
and,  armed  with  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  he  was  well-nigh  invincible. 
No  other  character  could  have  sub- 
dued the  wilderness  and  so  success- 
fully contended  with  the  obstacles 
and  conditions  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. 


To  them  God  was  an  "ever  pres- 
ent help  in  every  time  of  need,"  and 
in  their  warfare  against  every  form 
of  ungodliness  they  confidently  relied 
upon  his  assistance  in  answer  to 
prayer.  Thus  believing  in  God,  they 
prayed  for  his  guidance  and  support 
continually,  and  unhesitatingly  moved 
in  obedience  to  his  will  as  they  inter- 
preted it,  from  conquering  to  conquer, 
but  having  broken  down  and  de- 
stroyed old  conditions  they  had  no 
power  to  erect  new  systems  except 
such  as  grew  out  of  force. 

The  Puritan  destroyed  nature's 
wild  but  majestic  harmonies  with  the 
zeal  of  the  Crusader,  but  no  divine 
art  replaced  what  he  had  destroyed. 
His  stubborn  and  unyielding  tastes 
closed  his  eyes  to  a  world  full  of  tran- 
scendent beauty  and  settled  the  night 
shadows  of  unloveliness  over  all. 
The  work  of  Puritanism  was  entirely 
wanting  in  every  thing  that  we  call 
attractive.  It  has  been  character- 
ized as  "a  dreary  waste  overhung  by 
a  wintry  sky."  The  imposing  forms 
of  worship  of  the  old  churches  they 
seemed  to  hate,  and  a  simplicity  of 
the  most  severe  type  took  deep  root 
to  choke  out  all  forms  of  beauty  in 
the  New  World. 

Ornamentation  was  simply  abom- 
inable in  the  sight  of  God.  A  modest 
ribbon  was  the  devil's  chain;  a  bow  or 
flower  upon  a  bonnet  or  a  garment  in 
a  Puritan  church  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  a  moment,  and  under  the 
laws  would  have  brought  down  some- 
thing like  vengeance  on  the  wicked 
and  proud.  Our  modern  churches — 
the  plainest,  even  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  Quakers — by  these  old  religious 
pioneers  would  not  be  regarded  as 
"fit  dwellings  for  the  holy  spirit." 
The  furnace,  carpet,  organ  and  fres- 
coing of  our  beautiful  churches  to  the 
dear  old  Christian  of  1640  would  be 
dreadful,  and  the  graceful  spire  with 
gilded  top  and  deep-toned  bell  would 
suggest  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon 
these  unsanctified  and  carnal  devices 
of  men,  and  in  the  modern  service 
they  would  find  food  for  abhorrence 
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but  not  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
divine  life. 

The  ancient  worshipers,  regardless 
of  storms  and  snow,  went  long  dis- 
tances frequently  to  the  old  meeting- 
houses upon  the  coldest  hills,  and 
in  the  fireless,  forbidding,  cheerless 
sanctuary  worshiped  as  they  did 
everything  else  with  characteristic 
persistence  and  rigidity,  and  with 
amazing  fortitude  often  sat  in  a  tem- 
perature below  freezing  and  listened 
to  the  hard  doctrinal  sermons  of  the 
past;  and  when  they  went  to  rest  at 
night  the  day  was  closed  with  offering 
thanks  for  the  great  privileges  they 
had  enjoyed.  They  believed  in  a  very 
straight  and  very  narrow  way.  It 
mattered  not  to  them  that  the  sermon 
was  two  hours  long.  The  freezing 
temperature  of  the  meeting-house 
and  the  discomforts  attending  getting 
to  it  were  not  considered,  they  were 
so  insignificant  compared  with  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel  where  there  was  none 
to  molest  nor  make  afraid.  They 
knew  nothing  of  toleration.  The 
right  to  shut  the  doors  against  in- 
truders was  as  undoubted  as  their 
right  to  breathe.  Episcopalians,  Bap- 
tists, Catholics,  Quakers  were  all  offen- 
sive, and  the  Quakers  in  particular 
suffered  extreme  persecution. 

Upon  their  very  first  arrival,  Quak- 
ers were  arrested,  and,  although  there 
was  no  express  law  against  them, 
they  were  condenmed,  confined  and 
banished.  All  their  books  were  for- 
cibly taken  and  publicly  burned. 
Strict  laws  were  at  once  enacted  to 
keep  them  out,  as  if  a  Quaker  was  an 
incarnate  Satan.  Any  master  of  a 
vessel  who  brought  one  was  fined  one 
hundred  pounds  and  required  to  give 
security  to  take  him  away.  The 
Quaker  in  the  meantime  should  re- 
ceive twenty  stripes  and  be  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  no  offence 
except  his  faith.  All  who  befriended 
or  entertained  one  of  the  unfortunates 
were  fined  forty  shillings  an  hour.  If 
the  offender  persisted,  he  should  lose 
an  ear.    If  he  repeated  the  offence,  he 


was  to  lose  his  other  ear.  As  a  last 
resort  to  correct,  whipping  and  boring 
the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron  followed. 

Myra  Clark,  Christopher  Holden 
and  John  Copeland  endured  the  most 
inhuman  whipping  with  knotted  corda 
in  1657.  The  Quakers  were  as  stub- 
born as  the  Puritans  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  enjoy  their  afilictions,  as  if 
they  were  accounted  worthy  of  stripes. 
So  the  very  next  year  Holden  and 
Copeland  appear  again,  this  time  ta 
lose  their  ears  and  get  into  prison. 
No  Quaker  escaped  unnoticed. 
Many  were  pursued  and  suffered 
cruel  and  brutal  treatment.  Robin- 
son, Stevenson,  Mary  Dyar  and  others 
were  put  to  death.  Mr.  Drake  says 
*'the  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  these 
poor  misguided  people  are  altogether 
of  a  character  too  horrid  to  be  related, " 
At.  last,  to  his  everlasting  credit,  the 
king  of  England  interposed  and  by  an 
order  dated  September  9,  1661,  put 
a  stop  to  the  cruel  work.  A  banished 
Quaker  brought  the  order  from  the 
king  to  Governor  Endicott's  hands. 
Upon  seeing  the  Quaker  with  his  hat 
on,  the  severe  old  governor  told  him 
sternly  to  take  off  his  hat.  It  ia 
recorded  that  upon  receiving  the 
mandamus  the  governor's  own  hat 
came  off  and  he  replied  "We  shall 
obey  his  majesty's  command.''  And 
so  they  did,  so  far  as  taking  life  was. 
a  penalty,  but  the  persecution  con- 
tinued in  various  and  almost  unen- 
durable ways,  until  at  last  they 
got  a  foothold  in  spite  of  opposition. 
Times  then  began  to  change,  the  lawa 
against  them  became  unpopular  and 
could  not  be  enforced,  and  at  last, 
with  his  gospel  of  "peace,"  the  • 
Quaker  found  a  home  where,  he  too^ 
could  worship  in  peace.     So 

Step  by  step  since  time  began 
We  see  the  steady  march  of  man. 

As  we  recall  the  hardfaced  old 
settlers  of  1640,  barefooted,  men  and 
women,  poorly  clad  in  patched,  scanty 
and  ill-fitting  garments,  crowded  inta 
small  and  smoky  log  habitations  or 
garrison  houses  in  times  of  danger  from 
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the  Indians;,  as  we  recall  the  old  barn- 
like  churches  and  the  worshippers 
attending  with  their  guns,  we  have 
Uttle  difficulty  in  tracing  the  effect  of 
such  unyielding  conditions  upon  their 
minds.  We  grow  charitable  towards 
the  failings  of  the  suflfering  pioneers 
who  hopefully  and  valiantly  labored 
upon  the  rough  foundations  of  New 
England. 

We  find  a  strange  suggestion  in  the 
names  of  the  first  three  children  bap- 
tized in  Boston:  Pity,  Joy  and  Recom- 
pense. The  same  serious  tone  pervaded 
all  the  old-time  homes,  as  children  re- 
sponded to  the  names:  Patience,  Deliv- 
erance, Prudence,  Charity,  Hope,  De- 
pendence, Thankful,  Content,  Hate, 
Evil  and  Holdfast.  Manv  masculine 
names,  enough  to  destroy  a  sensitive 
ear,  were  designed  to  perpetuate  a  re- 
membrance of  such  Bible  characters 
as  had  greatly  impressed  them. 

The  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets 
published  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  about  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  New  England  afford  food  for  reflec- 
tion and  abundant  opportunity  to 
ascertain  the  true  level  of  thought  of 
such  as  gave  direction  and  shape  to 
public  opinion  as  it  prevailed  in  the 
colonies.  A  pamphlet  pubUshed  in 
1626  was  entitled,  ''A  most  delecta- 
ble sweet  perfumed  nosegay  for  God*s 
saints  to  smell  at."  Twenty  years 
later  we  find,  "A  pair  of  bellows  to 
blow  off  the  dust  cast  upon  John 
Frey."  Also,  **  Snuffers  of  Divine 
Love,"  "Hooks  and  Eyes  for  be- 
lievers' breeches, "  "High  heeled  shoes 
for  Dwarfs  in  holiness,"  "Crumbs  of 
comfort  for  chickens  of  the  covenant, " 
"Spiritual  Mustard  Pot  to  make  the 
soul  sneeze  with  devotion,"  "A  shot 
aimed  at  the  Devil's  headquarters 
through  the  tube  of  the  cannon  of 
the  covenant,"  "A  Reaping  hook 
well  tempered  for  the  stubborn  ears 
of  the  coming  crop  of  biscuits  baked 
in  the  oven  of  Charity  carefully  con- 
served for  the  chickens  of  the  church 
the  sparrows  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
sweet  swallows  of  Salvation,"  "Some 
sobs    of    a    sorrowful    soul    for   sin, 


in  seven  penetential  psalms  of  th^ 
Princely  Prophet  David,  whereunto- 
are  also  annexed  William  Humuls* 
handful  of  Honey  suckles  and  divers- 
Godly  pithy  ditties  now  newly  aug- 
mented," "A  sigh  of  Sorrow  for  the 
sinners*  of  Zion  breathed  out  of  a. 
hole  in  the  wall  of  an  earthen  vessel 
known  among  men  as  Samuel  Fish." 
All  of  these  works  were  laboriously 
prepared  by  their  pious  authors  as 
Baxter  prepared  and  published  the 
confession  of  his  faith  in  1655.  "es- 
pecially concerning  the  interest  of 
Repentance  and  sincere  obedience, 
written  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
misinformed,  the  conviction  of  Ca- 
lumniators and  the  Explication  and 
Vindication  of  some  weighty  truths." 
In  these  ancient  works  there  is  a 
marvelous  revelation  of  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  age,  of  the  temper  and 
capacity  of  the  men  who  were  the- 
models  of  the  New  England  fathers. 

The  most  conservative  will  now 
smile  at  their  robust  superstitions  and 
wonder  that  such  notions  were  en-^ 
tertained  by  reasonable  men,  and  yet 
the  honest  and  conceited  old  authors 
showed  monumental  contempt  for  all 
who  differed  with  them,  and  evidently 
with  great  self-satisfaction  thought 
they  had  reached  the  limit  of  unaided 
human  reason,  beyond  which  point 
they  walked  with  majestic  fortitude 
by  faith,  not  by  sight;  laying  hold  of 
the  promises  of  God,  as  it  seemed  ta 
to  them,  they  were  fearless,  never 
doubting  the  Almighty  aid  upon 
which  they  were  taught  to  rely. 

If  famine  threatened,  they  prayed ► 
If  disease  invaded  their  homes,  if  the 
danger  of  Indian  massacre  hung  like  a 
fearful  cloud  above  them,  they  sent  up 
their  petition  for  divine  help.  And, 
whatever  of  safety  or  comfort  came 
to  them,  to  their  minds  came  in  an- 
swer to  their  petitions     To  them 

Prayer  was  the  Christian's  vital  breath,. 

llie  Christian's  native  air. 
His  watchword  at  the  gate  ot  death. 

They  entered  heaven  by  prayer. 

*  Reading  doubtful. 
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I  have  taken  this  brief  mental  ex- 
cursion to  the  olden  days,  not  so  much 
for  entertainment  as  for  instruction, 
if  perchance  there  are  some  of  my 
hearers  who  are  not  quite  familiar 
with  the  ground  over  which  we  have 
80  hastily  traveled.  To  such  as  are 
most  familiar  with  our  early  history 
no  apology  is  necessary,  for  we  cannot 
too  often  recur  to  this  memorable 
period. 

In  the  clearer  light  of  today,  we 
part  company  with  the  enslaving 
superstitions  and  some  of  the  errors 
of  the  past.  We  look  at  them  occa- 
sionally, as  we  do  at  the  garments  and 
toys  of  childhood,  which  may  be 
treasured  when  outgrown  and  after 
the  days  of  their  usefulness  are  past. 

The  superstitious  ignorance  of  the 
childhood  of  mankind,  which  be- 
shrouded  the  religion  of  the  founders 
of  New  England  and  edged  many  of 
their  laws  with  almost  inhuman  bar- 
barity, we  cannot  recall  with  pleasure, 
and  yet  we  gladly  throw  around  them 
the  great  mantle  of  charity  and  recog- 
nize outside  of  their  few  shortcomings 
that  tireless  spirit  of  resistless  energy 
which  characterized  their  historic 
labors  and  which  is  still  felt  at  the 
heart  of  New  England  today. 

On  the  whole  they  did  their  work 
well  and  in  their  day  marched  up 
with  fortitude  and  great  courage  and 
held  the  picket  line  of  thought,  just 
as  we  now  hold  it  two  hundred  years 
in  advance  of  their  time.  Two  event- 
ful centuries  have  lifted  the  race  far 
above  the  mental  level  of  1680,  and 
the  distance  covered  by  the  advance 
is  so  vast  that  it  can  scarcely  be  com- 
prehended. But  let  us  not  be  vain- 
glorious and  fall  into  the  ancient  error 
of  overestimating  our  own  attain- 
ments. The  summit  yet  to  be 
reached  is  not  yet  in  sight.  We  are 
in  the  morning  of  the  very  first  day 


of  the  mighty  march  of  mankind. 
The  call  is  to  advance.  It  is  the 
morning  reveille  that  is  sounding  now. 
The  ground  which  we  occupy  will  be 
immediately  left  behind  as  we  ad- 
vance. The  scholars  of  two  cen- 
turies hence,  as  they  review  our  times, 
will  be  charitable  to  our  faults,  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  just 
criticisms  upon  much  of  our  work  and 
upon  our  religion  and  laws  will  not  be 
calculated  to  glorify  the  century,  still 
characterized  by  wars,  conspicuous 
for  crimes  and  permeated  with  cor- 
ruption. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  great 
progress  in  the  next  two  hundred 
years,  as  there  has  been  in  the  last 
two  hundred,  but  each  succeeding  age 
will  forever  push  on,  discarding  the 
rubbish  of  the  outgrown  past,  as  the 
unchained  human  soul  continually 
advances  into  the  purer  and  higher 
regions  of  thought. 

The  ancient  knights,  mail  clad  and 
armed  with  cumbersome  and  unwieldy 
weapons,  to  strike  down  and  brain 
their  foes,  were  the  heroes  of  coarse 
and  brutal  wai;.  We  have  outgrown 
and  passed  out  entirely  beyond  the 
ideas  of  the  days  of  the  crusades; 
and  may  we  not  hope  that  the  super- 
stitions which  still  remain  in  the  minds 
of  men  and  our  ideas  of  warfare  may 
speedily  be  outgrown  as  well,  and 
that  in  the  immediate  hereafter  war 
in  any  form  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
brutal  and  unworthy  of  nations  who 
bow  before  and  worship  the  Prince  of 
Peace? 

We  are  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  us  at  birth, 
but  we  are  under  divine  orders  to 
advance. 

Not  eiijo3rment  and  not  sorrow 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way, 
But  to  act  that  each  tomorrow 

Find  us  farther  than  today. 


THE  DIPPER  IN  THE  SKY 

By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 


There  is  a  dipper  in  the  sky,  at 
least  it  looks  Uke  one,  a  dipper  of 
stars!  We  cannot  see  it  in  the  day- 
time because  our  sun  shines  so 
brightly  that  his  Ught  hides  all  the 
other  stars  from  sight;  but  at  night 
it  twinkles  plainly  before  our  eyes. 
If  we  go  out-of-doors  and  stand  in 
some  spot  where  our  view  of  the 
darkened  skies  is  unobstructed  by 
electric  lamps  and  buildings,  we  shall 
see  the  dipper  in  the  north.  Now, 
this  dipper's  sky-position  changes 
from  hour  to  hour,  for,  as  we  know, 
our  sun's  position  changes  from  hour 
to  hour.  The  dipper  circles  around 
and  around  what  is  called  the  north 
star;  but  if  we  search  for  it  at  9  p.  m. 
on  a  certain  night  in  the  year  we  shall 
find  it  exactly  in  the  same  place  at 
9  o'clock  just  a  year  from  that  night. 
If  we  look  for  it  in  winter  it  will  be  in 
the  northeast;  in  spring  well  over- 
head; in  summer  northwest;  and  in 
fall  not  far  above  the  northern 
horizon.  Of  course,  these  are  the 
dipper's  positions  for  the  seasons 
about  9  p.  m.;  but  during  every 
twenty-four  hours  the  dipper  revolves 
once  wholly  around  the  north  star, 
so  that  at  midnight  it  would  not 
have  the  same  place  in  the  sky  as  at 
some  earlier  hour. 

The  dipper  is  such  a  noticeable 
firmamental  object  that  we  can 
easily  find  it.  Besides,  it  is  formed 
by  seven  stars,  all  of  about  the  same 
brightness,  and  it  occupies  quite  a 
large  space  in  our  firmament.  Then, 
it  looks  very  much  like  a  dipper,  with 
its  handle  of  three  stars  and  its  bowl 
of  four.  The  three  stars  of  the 
handle,  beginning  at  the  end,  are 
named  Benetnasch,  Mizar  and 
AUoth,  while  the  four  stars  of  the 
bowl  are  Megrez,  Phecda,  Merak  and 
Dubhe.  If  we  carefully  study 
Megrez,  the  star  that  joins  the  handle 


to  the  bowl,  we  see  it  is  not  as  bright 
as  any  of  the  six  other  stars.  Now, 
astronomers  watch  these  suns — ^for 
they  are  suns  just  as  is  our  own  sun — 
with  telescopes,  and  if  we  should 
observe  with  a  strong  glass  the 
second  sun  in  the  handle,  Mizar,  we 
should  discover  that  it  is  really  two 
stars  instead  of  one  star.  In  other 
words,  we  should  discern  that  Mizar 
is  a  "double  star,"  a  larger  and  a 
lesser  sun,  this  lesser  sun  being  visible 
without  a  glass  to  those  of  us  posses- 
sing keen  eyesight.  And,  if  we  use 
our  telescope  still  more,  we  discern 
the  colors  of  these  seven  remarkable 
stars:  Benetnasch  being  white,  Mizar 
white  and  green,  AUoth  very  bright, 
Megrez  yellowish,  Phecda  yellow, 
Merak  greenish  and  Dubhe  yellow. 
These  last  two  suns,  the  further  of 
four  stars  forming  the  dipper's  bowl, 
Merak  and  Dubhe,  should  be  partic- 
ularly observed  and  remembered 
because  they  are  the  famous 
"pointers."  That  is,  they  point  or 
aim  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
north  star,  the  sun  which  is  our 
north  sky-guide.  This  north  star 
is  also  called  Polaris;  but  unlike 
other  suns  Polaris  has  so  little  motion 
that  we  know  always  where  to  find 
him.  Although  not  more  noticeable 
than  any  one  of  the  dipper's  stars,  he 
is  truly  a  fixed  sun  in  the  north,  and 
once  we  stand  facing  him,  east  is  at 
our  right,  south  behind  us  and  west 
at  our  left.  When  one  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  whereabouts  of 
this  north  star,  the  "pointers"  of 
the  dipper  are  a  great  help  in  finding 
him,  although  we  should  remember 
that  Merak  and  Dubhe  do  not  aim 
exactly  at  Polaris,  that  he  is  not  very 
conspicuous  and  that  he  twinkles 
some  distance  firmamentally  from 
the  nearer  sun,  Dubhe.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  dipper  circles  around  and 
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around  our  north  star;  but  when  we 
have  discovered  the  seven-starred 
dipper  it  is  very  easy  to  find  Polaris 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  as  it  ap- 
pears a  single  sun  but  is  two  suns,  a 
larger  and  a  lesser  one,  so  far  distant 
and  so  closely  associated  that  they 
sparkle  to  our  unassisted  eyesight 
just  like  one  star. 

Astronomers  have  given  names  to 
the  diflferent  groups  of  suns,  just  as 
names  have  been  given  to  the  different 
countries  on  earth.  The  star-group 
to  which  the  dipper  belongs  is  known 
as  Ursa  Major  or  the  Greater  Bear, 
and,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  it 
resembles  a  dipper,  we  can  imagine 
that  it  forms  part  of  the  body  and  the 
tail  of  a  big  sky-bear,  with  the  legs  of 
the  bear — alas,  only  three  good  legs — 
extending  in  front  of  and  below  the 
dipper.  This  star-group,  or  constel- 
lation, was  named  Ursa  Major  many 
centuries  ago;  indeed,  the  starry 
heavens  are  full  of  imaginary  animals, 
but  it  is  certainly  easier  to  see  the 
outlines  of  a  dipper  than  of  a  bear  in 
this  particular  star-group.  There  is 
another  constellation  called  Ursa 
Minor  or  the  Smaller  Bear,  and 
Polaris  our  north  star  is  end-sun  in 
this  Smaller  Bear's  tail  just  as  Benet- 
nasch  is  end-sun  in  the  Greater  Bear's 
tail. 


There  are  at  least  four  ** dippers"  in 
the  sky,  visible  to  those  of  us  living 
north  of  the  equator,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus 
and  another  the  dipper  in  the  beauti- 
ful Pleiades.  But  the  dipper  of  Ursa 
Major  is  grandest  of  the  four;  and 
although  other  star-figures  glitter 
impressively  before  our  eyes  none  of 
them  is  more  noticeable  than  this 
firmamental  ladle.  Its  seven  suns 
shine  at  vast  distances  from  our 
earth,  the  double-star  Mizar  being 
more  remote  than  Polaris.  In  fact, 
we  cannot  really  appreciate  the  dis- 
tances of  suns  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  times  as  far  from  us  as  is  our  own 
sun.  Indeed,  were  our  own  sun  put 
in  the  place  of  Megrez,  the  dimmest 
star  in  the  dipper,  that  sky-outline 
would  appear  to  us  as  possessing  only 
six  suns!  Various  names  have  been 
given  to  this  remarkable  star-outline, 
such  as  the  plough,  the  butcher's 
cleaver,  the  saucepan,  and  so  on; 
but  to  those  of  us  who  dwell  in  the 
United  States  the  term  *' dipper" 
seems  most  appropriate.  Yet  what- 
ever the  word  chosen  to  describe  it, 
this  seven-starred  figure  in  Ursa 
Major  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
noticeable,  most  symmetrical  groups 
of  suns  to  be  seen  by  unassisted  sight 
in  these  northern  latitudes. 


SUCCESS 

By  Fred  Myron  Colby 

Success  will  come  to  him  who  toils 
And  thinks,  and  cares  not  for  the  fame 

He  wins.  The  homage  of  an  hour 
Is  vain;  not  so  a  worthy  name. 

Then  let  us  courage  take,  anew 
Gird  up  our  loins  for  battle-strife; 

Do  what  we  have  to  do,  content 
If  we  but  win  immortal  life. 


THE  LAST  NOTCH 


By  Anabel  C.  Andrews 


"The  notches,  presumably,  are 
proposals?  " 

"Surely!" 

"Mine  will  never  make  another.*' 

"Why  so  certain?" 

"When  I  ask  a  girl  to  marry  me,  it 
will  never  be  one  who  displays  her 
scalps  Uke  an  Indian  chief!" 

"Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  try 
for  the  notch. " 

"Time  wasted — ^take  your  ghastly 
record.  How  many  of  those  notches 
mean  ruined  lives,  and  broken-hearted 
mothers?  You  will  enjoy  telUng  me 
that;  so  kind  and  womanly." 

"Not  one.  You  have  no  right  to 
be  so  unpardonably  rude  to  me.  I 
don't  deserve  it.  Ever  since  we 
were  kids  you  have  always  seemed  to 
feel  a  great  responsibility  for  me; 
you've  never  had  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  directing,  and  reproving 
me;  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  don't 
care  for  any  more  of  it. " 

"You  do  deserve  it — it  will  be  good 
for  you  to  hear  the  truth — pity  I  wasn't 
here  before;  might  have  been  able  to 
have  prevented  some  of  your  mischief. ' ' 

"Without  doubt.  You  may  possi- 
bly recall  that,  when  we  were  in  col- 
lege, if  you  told  me  not  to  go  on  a 
fruit  raid  with  the  others,  I  always 
stayed  in  my  room  that  night." 

"I  recall  that  you  went  then,  if 
you  hadn't  intended  going  before.  I 
also  recall  that  you  often  wished  that 
you  had  stayed  in  your  room  during 
the  raids.  I  recall  one  night  in  par- 
ticular when  you  wished  it  so  fervent- 
ly that  you  cried  your  wisp  of  lace 
and  Unen  sopping;  and  I  offered  my 
hanky  to  sop  up  the  rest  of  'em. " 

"  0,  tell  the  rest  of  it,  while  you  are 
about  it;  that  I  tore  my  dress;  and 
you  took  it  home  for  your  mother  to 
mend:  so  my  mother  shouldn't  know 
I  went  steaUng  fruit — ^most  gentle- 
manly to  recall  that  particular  night. " 


"Plenty  of  others,  if  you  prefer 
them.  Shall  I  recall  the  night  that 
you  tied  the  bell-clapper  to — " 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  ^recall' 
again — ^it  sounds  so — so — " 

"I've  been  in  town  just  two  hours 
Daphne;  the  one  I've  spent  with  you 
has  not  been  particularly  peaceful — 
we  have  quarreled  constantly." 

"Did  I  commence  it?" 

"No.  I  can't  truthfully  say  you 
did;  but  my  remarks  were  not  re- 
ceived by  you  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  made. " 

"Indeed!" 

"Indeed  they  were  not.  I  am 
sorry — ^for  I  shall  not  be  at  home 
again  in  a  long  time;  with  a  strong 
chance  that  I  never  shall." 

"Changing  your  business?" 

"Yes." 

"Might  one  ask  in  what  way?" 

"My  business  now  is  to  help 
defend  the  colors  you  wear  at  your 
throat.  Where  that  business  will 
take  me,  I  do  not  now  know;  but  I 
leave  here  tomorrow. " 

"Tomorrow?" 

"  I  go  tomorrow.  I  came  home  only 
to  say  good-bye  to  mother,  and  to 
you;  must  leave  early  in  the  morn- 
mg." 

"I  don't  seem  able  to  grasp  your 
statement  Jim — wasn't  it  a  very  sud- 
den decision  on  your  part?" 

"No.  Should  have  informed  you 
sooner;  but  preferred  telling  you, 
rather  than  writing  you.  You  will 
write  me,  Daphne?  I'll  tell  you  how 
to  send  mail,  as  soon  as  I  am  told  my- 
self. And  now  good-bye;  and  God 
bless  you  girl!  Cut  out  the  non- 
sense Daphne;  put  on  some  clothes, 
and  make  of  yourself  the  woman  you 
were  meant  to  be. " 

"'Put  on  clothes!'  What  do  you 
mean  by  such  an  ungentlemanly  re- 
mark?" 
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"Look  in  your  long  mirror,  and 
see  what  I  mean — oh  child  wake 
upr' 

*'So  grateful  for  all  your  kind  ad- 
monitions, and  complimentary  re- 
marks— don't  crush  my  hand  please. " 

With  one  last  look  Jim  went. 


"Well,  Daphne  Davies,  you  should 
be  very  proud  of  yourself  this  day. 
To  send  a  man  like  Jimmie  Lewis  to 
war,  with  a  good-bye  like  that — you 
need  shooting — I  hate  you;  yes,  I 
do!"  snapping  the  parasol  handle 
as  she  talked.  "FU  put  you  in  our 
old  stove  oven,  where  Jim  and  I  have 
cooked  since  we  were  kids.  FU  make 
a  burnt  offering  of  you,  if  there  is 
just  one  match  left  in  our  old  tin 
box — and  there  is,  glory  be!  now 
blaze!  oh,  how  I  hate  you,  and  my- 
self!   I'll  never*dare  go  home;  every 


last  one  of  'em  will  know  I've  been 
crying;  oh  dear,  oh  dear";  and  the 
tears  had  their  own  way;  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  cremating  of  the- 
parasol  was  seen  through  a  heavy 
shower.  Just  as  the  coals  were  turn- 
ing to  ashes,  came  hasty  steps 
through  the  trees — and  Jim's  voice 
crjdng:  "Please  marry  me;  dearest 
little  Spitfire  in  all  the  world.  Give 
me  the  parasol;  I'll  cut  my  notch; 
and  —  what!  You've  been  crying? 
Do  you  care  a  little,  sweetheart?" 

"  Ye-es — a  very  little." 

"Well,  let  me  have  the  parasol; 
for  I've  none  too  much  time;  but,  if 
you  wanted  another  notch,  I  meant 
you  to  have  it." 

"I — ^I  burned  the  parasol." 

"You  burned  it?" 

"  Yes,  in  our  old  oven;  and,  Jimmie^ 
it  was  for — well,  rejected  proposals 
you  know,  only." 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  PAST 

By  Sarah  Fuller  Bickford  Hafey 

A  voice  from  the  Past  is  calling. 

Its  dulcet  tones  we  hear; 
And  joys  we've  tasted  greet  us. 

Though  misty,  with  a  tear. 

Its  pleasures  and  its  sorrows, 

Its  daily  cares  and  mirth; 
Its  blighted  hopes  and  blessing!!?, 

As  old  Time  gave  them  birth. 

But  'tis  a  passing  picture, 

Those  scenes,  of  long  ago; 
As  we  grope,  into  the  Future, 

And  hasten  the  boat,  we  row. 

But  in  the  Past,  could  we've  known  how 

To  live,  as  we  do  now, 
'Twould  have  been  a  different  Future, 

From  that,  to  which,  we  bow. 

A  voice  from  the  Past!     0  listen. 
To  its  joy's  and  sorrow's  chime; 

And  the  changes  Time  has  brought  us, 
Are  a  medley,  in  its  rhyme. 
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March  4,  1892.  August  3,  1906,  he  married 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  CJogswell  Prescott,  a  sister 
of  his  first  wife,  who  died  five  years  ago. 

WILLIAM  S.  HARRIS 

William  Samuel  Harris,  bom  in  Windham, 
March  29,  1861,  died  in  that  town  December 
17,  1917. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  C.  and  Philena 
(Dinsmore)  Harris,  and  was  educated  at 
Pinkerton  Academy,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  by  pnvate  study.  He  taught 
school  many  years,  his  most  important  service 
in  this  line  Deing  that  of  instructor  in  Science 
-and  English,  in  Coe*s  Academy,  Northwood, 
for  twenty  terms.  He  was  best  known,  how- 
ever, as  a  writer  on  historical  and  genealogical 
subjects,  nature  studies,  etc. 

ALBERT  H.  VARNEY,   M.D. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Varney,  one  of  the  best 
known  ph3r8icians  of  BLockingham  County 
for  many  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Newfields, 
January  16, 1918. 

He  was  bom  at  North  Berwick,  Me., 
March  27,  1836,  attended  Berwick  Academy, 


and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1857.  He  conunenced  practice  in 
Chicago,  but  soon  returned  East,  and  located 
in  N^vfields  in  1860,  where  he  continued 
through  life,  gaining  an  external  practice, 
and  aHao  maintaining  an  office  in  Exeter  for 
many  years.  Politically  he  was  a  Republican 
and  had  served  his  town  as  selectman,  as 
representative  in  1871,  and  as  town  clerk 
for  twenty-three  years.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow,  who  was  Miss  Olive  Femald,  and 
three  daughters. 

COL.  THOMAS  L.  HOITT 

Col.  Thomas  L.  Hoitt,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Bamstead,  died  in  that  town  January  30, 
1918.  He  was  bom  in  Bamstead,  April  1, 
1837,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mehitable  (Bab- 
son)  Hoitt.  His  mother  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Gen.  John  Stark,  and  he  was  one  of  two 
living  great-grandsons  of  the  General,  at  the 
time  ofhis  death.  He  was  a  Congregation- 
alist  and  a  Democrat,  and  represented  the 
Stark  family  and  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  September  6,  1911. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


The  Granite  Monthly  for  the  first 
■quarter  of  1918 — ^January,  February  and 
March — is  herewith  presented,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  outlined  in  the  last  issue  for 
1917.  The  greatly  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, over  that  of  ante-war  times  rendered  it 
necessary  to  adoi>t  this  plan  or  to  double  the 
annual  subscription  pnce.  The  amount  of 
valuable  and  interestmg  matter  presented  in 
this  issue  should  be  sufiicient  to  reconcile 
all  our  patrons  to  the  change  that  has  been 
made,  vet  which  it  is  hoped  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  permanent.  Subscribers  are  now 
reminded  that  payment  for  1918  should  be 
made  upon  receipt  of  this  issue,  in  £dl  cases 
where  it  has  not  been  made  in  advance.  This 
is  an  absolutely  necessary  requirement. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  at  the 
annual  meetings  in  the  towns  and  at  special 
meetings  in  the  cities  not  holding  regular 
-elections  on  that  day,  delegates  to  a  consti- 
tutional convention  ordered  for  the  first 
Wednesday  in  June,  by  the  legislature,  were 
chosen,  a  large  proportion  of  able  and  experi- 
-enced  men  oemg  included  in  the  number 
•elected.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  by 
the  convention  when  assembled.  It  is  con- 
tended by  some  that  the  body  should  adjourn 
sine  dUy  at  once.  Others  insist  that  it  should 
•effect  an  organization  and  theQ  adjourn  at 
the  call  of  the  president,  after  the  war  is 
•ended;  while  others  insist  that  having  been 


legalljr  called  it  should  attend  to  its  work, 
and,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
amendments  to  the  constitution  are  desirable 
the  same  should  be  drawn  and  presented  to 
the  people  for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the 
next  election,  on  the  ground  that  any  changes 
needed  in  time  of  peace,  are  no  less,  and  prob- 
ably more  necessary  in  time  of  war.  Already 
there  are  several  men  mentioned  for  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Convention,  and  one  at  least 
is  reported  to  be  making  an  active  canvass. 
The  general  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
some  Republican  will  be  made  president,  be- 
cause all  presidents  of  such  conventions 
have  been  Republicans,  since  that  party 
came  into  existence.  This  ought  not,  neces- 
sarily, to  follow,  however.  Party  politics  ought 
to  be  left  out  of  sight  entirely,  and  the  ablest, 
most  experienced  and  best  qualified  man 
chosen,  regardless  of  his  partisan  afiBliations. 

The  political  pot  is  already  *'sinmiering" 
in  this  state,  preparatory  to  tne  coming  cam- 
paign, especially  on  the  Republican  side. 
Although  there  is  but  one  declared  candidate 
for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  in  that 
party  as  yet,  and  not  likely  to  be  another, 
there  are  at  least  four  men  in  the  field  for 
the  nomination  for  U.  S.  Senator,  viz.:  Rose- 
crans  W.  Pillsbury,  George  H.  Moses,  Gov. 
H.  W.  Keyes  and  ex-Go  v.  Holland  H.  Spauld- 
ing,  with  a  strong  possibility  of  further  entries. 
The  contest  for  tne  nomination  promises  to 
be  a  decidedly  warm  and  interesting  one. 
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THE  PUBLIC  CAREER  OF  ROLLAND  H. 

SPAULDING 

By  An  Occasional  Contributor 


'  The  public  career  of  Rolland  H. 
Spaulding  of  Rochester,  while  com- 
paratively brief,  has  been  so  bril- 
liantly and  exceptionally  successful 
that  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
have  good  warrant  for  their  belief 
that  it  is  to  be  further  adorned  with 
new  and  higher  honors  and  that  its 
usefulness  is  to  progress  and  increase 
along  ways  of  even  broader  oppor- 
tunity for  achievement  and  accom- 
plishment. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Mr. 
Spaulding  was  called  from  his  great 
and  rapidly  growing  private  business 
to  take  his  place  in  the  public  affairs 
of  state  and  nation;  but  during  those 
few  years  his  ability  and  his  courage, 
his  steadfast  sincerity  and  his  un- 
wavering desire  and  determination  to 
serve  the  public  good  and  that  alone 
have  entrenched  him  in  the  hearts 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  at 
large  to  a  degree  without  parallel  in 
the  poUtical  history  of  the  state. 

The  secret  of  his  success  is  simple: 
He  knows  what  is  right  and  he  dares 
to  do  it.  And,  moreover,  he  will  not 
be  driven  or  led,  pushed  or  pulled, 
bullied  or  coaxed,  into  doing  anything 
which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  right. 
Show  him  a  worthy  cause,  a  public 
benefit,  a  forward  step  to  be  taken,  an 
injustice  to  be  remedied  and  you  will 
have  his  prompt  and  powerful  aid; 
but  he  will  be  just  as  prompt  to  op- 
pose, without  thought  of  personal 
consequences  to  himself,  any  propo- 


sition in  which  he  detects  dishonesty, 
chicanery  or  demagogism. 

Rugged  honesty  has  been  the  sure 
foundation  upon  which  Spaulding 
success  in  business  has  been  built; 
and  Spaulding  participation  in  public 
life  could  have  no  other  basis  and  be 
consistent  with  his  personality  and 
his  record. 

Ancestry  and  training,  heredity 
and  environment,  have  worked  to- 
gether in  his  case  to  produce  the  same 
result,  a  man  typical  of  New  England's 
best,  alike  in  mind  and  heart,  brain  and 
conscience. 

Rolland  H.  Spaulding  was  born  in 
Townsend  Harbor,  Mass.,  March  15, 
1873,  the  son  of  Jonas  and  Emma  C. 
(Cummings)  Spaulding,  the  family 
lines  of  both  his  father  and  his  mother 
going  back  to  the  beginnings  of  New 
England  history  and  including  sol- 
diers, farmers,  teachers,  preachers 
and  business  men  in  their  roster. 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  preferring,  as  did 
his  older  brothers,  Leon  and  Huntley, 
to  make  an  early  start  in  business 
with  their  father,  rather  than  to  at- 
tend college. 

That  business  was  a  prosperous, 
but  not  large,  leather-board  mill  in 
Townsend  Harbor,  which  in  a  very 
few  years  proved  too  small  to  con- 
tain the  activities  of  the  three  young 
men  and  they  went  up  into  New 
Hampshire  at  North  Rochester  to 
begin  to  branch  out  for  themselves. 
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Today  they  have  half  a  dozen  sep- 
arate plants  in  four  states  and  in 
England  and  their  products  have  an 
international  reputation  as  the  best, 
the  most  up  to  date  and  the  most  de- 
pendable in  their  Une  in  the  world. 

To  achieve  this  result  while  they 
were  still  young  men  the  three 
Spaulding  brothers  found  it  necessary 
to  give  themselves  almost  absolutely 
to  their  work.  In  the  earlier  years, 
especially,  of  their  endeavor,  it  re- 
quired from  them  unremitting  at- 
tention and  the  hardest  kind  of  per- 
sonal toil  with  their  own  hands  about 
the  factories  as  well  as  with  their 
heads  in  the  counting  room.  They 
were  husky  boys,  built  for  business, 
and  the  hard  work  agreed  with  them, 
but  for  a  number  of  years  it  kept 
them  from  having  many  outside 
interests. 

Now  their  great  business  is  so  well 
organized  and  so  efficiently  syste- 
matized that  even  with  the  increased 
demands  upon  it  which  war  activities 
are  making,  it  runs  on  smoothly  and 
successfully,  allowing  at  the  same 
time  Huntley  Spaulding  to  prove 
himself  the  best  state  food  adminis- 
trator in  the  country  and  RoUand 
Spaulding  to  direct  state  Red  Cross 
drives  and  to  assume  other  public 
duties. 

It  was,  however,  because  of  this 
early  absorption  in  business  that  the 
youngest  of  the  Spaulding  boys  found 
no  time  for  active  participation  in 
politics  until  within  the  present  dec- 
ade. 

He  always  was  interested  in  local 
good  government  and  ready  to  do 
anything  in  his  power  to  secure  it. 
Also,  he  always  was  a  Republican  in 
political  belief,  thoroughly  subscrib- 
ing to  the  principles  of  government 
upon  which  the  party  was  founded 
and  which  it  maintains  to  this  day. 
In  his  clear  conception  of  these  funda- 
mentals and  his  unswerving  devotion 
to  them,  Mr.  Spaulding  shows  the 
high  quality  of  his  Republicanism, 
rather  than  in  pulling  the  wires  of 
political  partisanship  and  in  repeating 


the    stereotyped    phrases    of    three 
generations  of  stump-speakers. 

Through*  one  phase  of  his  business 
activities,  Mr.  Spaulding  came  in 
touch  with  the  inside  of  New  Hamp- 
shire state  politics  and  the  experience 
caused  him  to  join  heartily  in  the 
well-remembered  ''Lincoln  Repub- 
hcan''  movement  to  better  certain 
conditions  then  existing  in  the  ma- 
jority party.  The  earnest  support 
he  gave  to  this  endeavor  was  without 
thought  of  personal  profit  or  prom- 
inence and  when  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  place  caused  his  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  mem- 
bership on  the  pubUc  service  com- 
mission at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment he  promptly  vetoed  the  idea. 

The  third  party  Progressive  move- 
ment did  not  enlist  the  support  of 
Mr.  SpauMing  although  he  believed 
sincerely  in  many  of  its  principles. 
He  chose,  rather,  to  remain  within  the 
Republican  party  and  to  use  his  in- 
fluence there  towards  combining  a 
forward  looking  program  with  loyal 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 
With  this  purpose  in  mind  he  ac- 
cepted an  election  as  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  convention  of 
1912  in  Chicago. 

Two  years  later  both  wings  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  Hampshire 
were  equally  desirous  of  bringing 
about  the  return  of  their  party  to 
power  in  the  state  and  they  looked 
about  for  a  leader  under  whose 
standard  each  faction  could  rally 
with  equal  confidence  in  the  man  and 
without  surrender  of  their  convictions. 

Such  a  leader  was  found  in  Rolland 
H.  Spaulding  of  Rochester  and  his 
nomination  in  the  Republican  prim- 
ary by  a  plurality  of  4,607  and  his 
election  by  the  people  with  a  plurality 
of  almost  13,000  are  still  fresh  in 
mind.  His  campaigns  for  the  prim- 
ary and  for  the  general  election  were 
open,  direct  and  clean.  He  went 
straight  to  the  people  and  told  them 
without  oratory,  camouflage  or  cir- 
cumlocution who  he  was,  for  what  he 
stood  and  what  he  would  try  to  ac- 
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complish  if  nominated  and  elected 
governor.  He  made  no  trades  and 
he  gave  no  promises,  save  only  his 
pledge  to  try  to  do  his  duty  as  he  saw 
it. 

The  people  liked  the  man  and  his 
manner.  His  absolute  lack  of  pre- 
tense and  aflFectation  appealed  to 
them.  He  stood  before  them,  sin- 
cere, straightforward  and  successful, 
and  told  them  the  truth.  They  be- 
lieved in  his  abiUty  and  his  integrity 
and  they  elected  him  governor. 

The  day  after  his  election  Mr. 
Spaulding  began  to  study  the  new 
business  of  which  he  had  been  made 
manager  and  he  did  not  relax  his 
eflforts  in  this  direction  during  the 
ensuing  two  years.  He  delved  deep 
into  state  reports;  he  visited  state 
institutions,  unheralded  and  unan- 
nounced ;  he  found  out  how  the  wheels 
went  around.  And  from  his  study  of 
the  state  government  mechanism  he 
arrived  at  an  important  conclusion  to 
which  he  remained  steadfast;  that 
wherever  he  foimd  a  weak  cog  in  the 
machinery,  a  useless  or  imperfect 
part,  he  would  replace  it,  if  he  had 
the  power,  no  matter  who  put  it 
there  or  who  wanted  it  kept  there; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  he 
found  the  output  of  the  plant  satis- 
factory, he  would  make  no  changes, 
no  matter  who  wanted  jobs  or  how 
badly  they  wanted  them.  This  was  a 
new  policy  in  partisan  New  Hamp- 
shire and  it  made  trouble  for  Governor 
Spaulding  in  his  own  party  from  the 
start;  but  the  people  saw  that  it  was 
good  business  sense  and  they  stood 
behind  the  Governor  as  he  put  it  in 
force  and  kept  it  in  force.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  large 
*^  independent '^  following  which  even 
the  Spaulding  opponents  admit  that 
he  has. 

Governor  Spaulding's  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  was 
brief,  but  packed  full  of  suggestions 
for  economies  and  improvements  in 
the  management  of  the  state's  busi- 
ness. Reforms  in  municipal  finances; 
less  injustice  in  the  taxation  of  in- 


tangible property;  more  direct  re- 
sponsibility in  state  highway  affairs; 
a  business  manager  for  state  institu- 
tions; the  limiting  of  political  expendi- 
tures; the  perfecting  of  the  worlonen's 
compensation  law;  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  some  state  departments  and 
the  combining  of  others;  were  among 
the  recommendations  that  he  made. 

Some  of  these  forward  steps  which 
Governor  Spaulding  advocated  were 
taken  by  the  legislature  which  he 
addressed;  some  are  to  the  credit  of 
the  legislature  of  1917;  and  some  are 
still  in  process  of  attainment.  All 
attest  the  ability  and  the  sincerity 
which  the  governor  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

As  the  session  progressed  many 
important  matters  made  their  ap- 
pearance which  made  demands  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  executive  as  well 
as  the  legislative  departments  of  the 
government.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  investigation  into  the 
management  of  the  state  hospital; 
the  attempted  rehabilitation  by  re- 
organization of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad;  the  reorganization  of  the 
local  courts  of  the  state;  and  the 
codification  of  the  fish  and  game  laws. 

An  especial  object  of  the  attention 
of  Governor  Spaulding  during  the 
legislative  session  and  throughout  his 
administration  was  the  finances  of  the 
state.  On  this  line  his  successful 
business  experience  proved  of  the 
greatest  value  to  him  and  to  the  state 
and  he  was  able  to  effect  some  notable 
economies  without  in  the  least  crip- 
pling the  activities  or  lowering  the 
usefulness  of  any  department  of  the 
government.  The  net  result  was  a 
reduction  of  $50,000  a  year  in  the 
state  tax,  followed  and  supplemented 
by  a  reduction  of  $32,000  in  the  net 
indebtedness  of  the  state  at  the  end  of 
his  administration. 

The  seriousness  with  which  Gov- 
ernor Spaulding  regarded  the  oath 
which  he  took  on  assuming  office 
made  it  necessary,  in  his  estimation, 
for  him  to  differ  on  severa)  occasions 
with  a  majority  of  his  own  political 
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party  in  the  legislature  and  in  the 
executive  council.  On  these  occasions 
he  did  not  dodge,  flinch  or  swerve, 
but  stood  by  his  guns  .  in  the 
open.  In  every  instance  he  went  to 
the  people  with  a  public  statement 
of  the  case  and  their  verdict  was  in 
his  favor.  His  three  legislative  vetoes 
received  a  majority  vote  in  their  sup- 
port, and  in  his  controversies  with  his 
council  ov«r  certain  appointments 
the  opinion  of  the  state  as  voiced  by 
the  press  was  on  his  side. 

It  was  hard  for  many  people,  es- 
pecially politicians,  to  believe  that 
Governor  Spaulding  in  making  ap- 
pointments was  actuated  solely — as 
certainly  he  was — by  a  desire  to  se- 
cure efficiency  in  the  office  to  be 
filled.  He  sanctioned  the  removal 
from  office  of  one  of  his  personal 
friends,  not  because  the  man  was  a 
Democrat,  but  because  the  governor 
believed  it  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  state  to  have  a  very  efficient  Re- 
publican official  restored  to  the  place 
from  which  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion had  ousted  him.  He  named 
a  Republican  poUtician  to  one  of  the 
most  important  places  within  his 
gift,  not  because  the  man  was  a 
RepubUcan  and  a  politician,  but  be- 
cause in  the  past  he  had  proved  him- 
self peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
duties  of  the  position.  He  insisted 
upon  keeping  Democrats  in  some 
offices  for  which  they  had  shown  es- 
pecial fitness;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture Felker,  for  instance,  and 
Judge  Clancy  of  the  Nashua  district 
court;  but  where  he  was  convinced 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  office  could 
be  increased  and  improved  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  replacing  Democrats 
with  Republicans. 

Business  methods  and  political  in- 
dependence were  the  two  chief 
characteristics  of  Governor  Spaulding 
as  a  chief  executive;  but  he  also  was 
well  known  as  a  hard  working  gov- 
ernor; a  governor,  to  whom  access 
was  easy;  a  governor  who  was  a 
kindly,  thoughtful,  generous  gentle- 
man.    No  chief  executive  ever  was 


more  popular  with  those  who  came 
to  know  him  best,  with  those  with 
whom  he  was  in  closest  contact. 
Many  there  were  who  urged  him  to 
break  New  Hampshire's  unwise  prec- 
edent and  become  a  candidate  for  a 
second  term  as  governor,  but  such 
was  not  his  desire. 

He  was  content  to  relinquish  the 
reins  of  office  at  the  end  of  his  two 
years  and  to  turn  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor a  state  treasury  better  filled; 
a  state  government  better  manned; 
a  more  efficient  administrative  ma- 
chine doing  more  useful  work  than 
when  he  assumed  office.  ' 

.  Not  only  in  his  strictly  official 
duties,  but  in  the  many  outside  de- 
mands upon  a  chief  executive,  Mr. 
Spaulding  proved  himself  an  excel- 
lent governor.  Whenever  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so  without 
neglecting  the  affairs  of  state,  Gov- 
ernor Spaulding  made  it  a  point  to 
accept  invitations  to  occasions  and 
gatherings  where  the  presence  of  the 
head  of  the  state  was  desired  and  de- 
sirable. There  his  pleasure  at  meet- 
ing his  fellow  citizens  and  their 
wives  and  children  was  so  evidently 
sincere  that  his  friendship  was  re- 
turned in  full  measure  and  to  the 
high  esteem  which  his  official  acts 
gained  for  him  throughout  the  state 
was  added  a  remarkable  degree  of 
personal  popularity  which  still  en- 
dures. 

In  his  speeches  on  these  occasions, 
as  well  as  in  his  addresses  to  the 
legislature  and  other  formal  utter- 
ances. Governor  Spaulding  made  no 
attempts  at  orator>\  He  soon  came 
to  be  known  as  one  whose  speeches 
were  sure  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point, 
always  conveying  clearly  and  con- 
cisely a  worth  while  message.  This 
was  true,  also,  of  his  gubernatorial 
proclamations  and  other  official  doc- 
uments. Whenever  and  whatever 
Governor  Spaulding  says  or  writes, 
he  never  leaves  any  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
addressed.  That  always  is  his  in- 
tention  and   it  is  easy  for  him  to 
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carry  it  out  because  he  says  what  he 
thinks  and  believes  and  does  not  have 
to  search  for  language  with  which  to 
conceal  his  real  meaning  or  mental 
attitude  in  relation  to  any  question. 
Honesty  is  his  motto  in  words  as  well 
as  in  deeds. 

During  his  term  of  oflBce  Governor 
Spaulding  became  well  known  in 
pubUc  life  without  the  state  as  well  as 
within  it.  He  attended  the  confer- 
ence of  governors  at  Boston  in  1915 
and  presided  over  one  of  its  sessions 
and  the  next  year  he  addressed  the 
similar  gathering  held  at  Washington. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Spaulding  to 
the  state  were  suitably  recognized  by 
its  two  principal  educational  institu- 
tions, Dartmouth  College  conferring 
upK)n  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  New  Hampshire 
College  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  As 
an  ex  oflBcio  member  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  both  institutions  he  mani- 
fested a  constant  and  lively  interest 
in  their  affairs  which  has  continued 
beyond  his  term  of  office  and  which 
highly  gratifies  their  graduates  and 
other  friends. 

Comment  has  been  made  in  this 
article  upon  the  fact  that  in  matters 
X)oUtical  Governor  Spaulding  and  a 
majority  of  his  executive  council  did 
not  always  agree.  This  is  true,  but 
it  should  be  added  that  in  matters  of 
the  state's  business  they  usually  did 
agree  and  to  much  effect  for  the  state's 
advantage.  Under  their  joint  di- 
rection the  appearance  of  the  state 
house  and  its  grounds  was  very  much 
improved.  The  work  upon  the  state 
highways  never  was  more  carefully 
watched.  Rare  good  sense  was  ex- 
ercised in  the  matter  of  pardons  from 
state  prison  and  in  other  relations 
between  the  executive  department 
and  the  state  institutions.  And, 
finally,  in  such  financial  matters  as 
the  settlement  of  the  Nesmith  es- 
tate tangle  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
pert business  administration  of  the 
state's  affairs  was  made  strikingly 
manifest. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Spaulding 


from  the  office  of  governor  at  the  close 
of  his  two  year  term  was  made  the 
occasion  for  editorial  comment  of  the 
most  favorable  character  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  state  upon  his  record 
as  New  Hampshire's  chief  executive. 
It  was  then  said  and  has  been  re- 
peated often  that  the  state  could  not 
spare  him  from  her  service  and  tliat 
his  experience  as  governor  must  be 
utilized  as  having  fitted  him  for  most 
useful  work  at  another  capitol,  that 
of  the  nation,  at  Washington. 

Governor  Spaulding,  however,  made 
all  preparations  for  returning  to 
private  life  and  giving  renewed  at- 
tention  to  his  own  interests.  But  the 
entrance  of  this  country  into  the  world 
war  changed  his  plans  as  it  did  those 
of  so  many  others.  During  his  term 
as  governor  Mr.  Spaulding  had  lent 
the  weight  of  his  official  position  and 
had  given  freely  of  his  own  time, 
money  and  efforts  to  the  work  of 
relief  for  the  Belgian  refugees  and 
other  sufferers  from  the  early  years 
of  the  great  conflict. 

With  America  in  the  war  there  was 
need  for  more  of  this  work,  and  for 
other  greater  endeavors  as  well. 
When  the  New  Hampshire  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety  was  formed 
ex-Governor  Spaulding  was  made  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee 
and  vice-chairman.  In  this  capacity 
he  has  been  faithful  in  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  conunittee 
and  has  proved  a  very  valuable  mem- 
ber because  of  his  wide  experience  in 
certain  lines  of  its  work. 

Of  the  great  Red  Cross  drives  in 
New  Hampshire  for  members  and  for 
funds  Mr.  Spaulding  has  been  the 
chairman,  and  their  remarkable  suc- 
cess, it  is  generally  acknowledged,  has 
been  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
wonderfully  thorough  and  efficient 
organization  with  which  he  has  cov- 
ered the  state.  As  a  district  chairman 
and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  the  Liberty  Loan  and  Red 
Triangle  campaigns  he  has  had  equal 
success;  and  when  the  full  history  of 
New   Hampshire's   part  in  the  war 
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activities  of  1917-18  is  written  the 
share  in  it  of  the  Spaulding  brothers 
will  be  found  to  be  very  great. 

In  these  patriotic  endeavors  the 
same  qualities  in  Governor  Spauld- 
ing's  character  are  prominent  as  in 
his  public  career  and  his  private  life. 
They  are  the  abiUty  and  the  desire 
to  do  an   extraordinary  amount  of 


hard  work,  honest  work,  result- 
bringing  work  in  whatever  line  en- 
gages his  attention.  They  made  his 
two  years  as  governor  valuable  years 
for  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
They  would  give  the  same  eflFect  to 
his  service  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate at  Washington. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

Assembled,  Deliberated  and  Adjourned,  all  Within  Three  Days 


The  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1918,  summoned  by  the  people,  at  the 
election  of  November,  1916,  by  a 
vote  of  21,589  yeas  to  14,520  nays, 
met,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of 
the  last  Legislature,  making  provision 
for  its  session,  in  Representatives 
Hall  at  the  State  House,  at  11  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  on  Wednesday  June  5. 

The  delegates  were  called  to  order 
by  Maj.  WilUam  H.  Trickey  of  Tilton, 
Commandant  of  the  N.  H.  Soldiers' 
Home,  and  a  delegate  from  that  town, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Will- 
iam H.  Pound,  D.  D:,  of  Wolfeboro, 
also  a  delegate  and  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Wolfeboro. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Rosecrans  W. 
Pillsbury  of  Londonderry,  Hon. 
Hosea  W.  Parker  of  Claremont — a 
member  of  the  N.  H.  Legislature  in 
1859  and  1860,  and  of  the  National 
Congress  from  1871  to  1875 — was 
elected  temporary  president,  and  was 
escorted  to  the  chair  by  Messrs. 
Pillsbury,  and  Brennan  of  Peter- 
borough. Briefly  expressing  his 
thanks  for  the  honor  conferred,  Mr. 
Parker  set  the  wheels  of  business  in 
motion  after  the  manner  of  the  ready 
presiding  oflScer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kinney  of  Clare- 
mont, a  conmiittee  of  twenty,  on 
credentials,  was  appointed,  with  that 
gentleman  as  chairman,  and  soon  re- 
ported  426  delegates  elected  and  en- 
titled to  seats,  including  William  A. 
Lee  of  Concord,  Ward  8,  chosen  in 


place  of  Edson  J.  Hill  elected  and  since 
deceased;  and  Everett  Kittredge  of 
Bradford,  in  place  of  Frank  J.  Peaslee, 
resigned.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended that  Horace  F.  Hoyt  and 
Frank  A.  Updike  of  Hanover,  who  re- 
ceived an  equal  number  of  votes,  be 
given  seats,  with  half  a  vote  each, 
and  Albion  Kohler  and  Theodosius  S. 
Tyng  of  Ashland,  similarly  tied,  be 
allowed  the  same,  which  report  was 
accepted  and  the  recommendations 
adopted. 

Mr.  Snow  of  Rochester  nominated 
Hon.  Albert  O.  Brown  of  Manchester 
for  permanent  president,  moving  that 
the  temporary  secretary,  A.  Chester 
Clark  of  Concord,  secretary  of  the 
last  convention,  cast  one  ballot  for 
him,  which  motion  prevailed  and  Mr. 
Brown  was  elected.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  the  chair  by  Messrs.  Hutch- 
ins  of  Stratford  and  Streeter  of  Con- 
cord, and  addressed  the  Convention 
in  a  carefully  prepared  speech  on  the 
war  situation. 

A.  Chester  Clark  of  Concord  was 
elected  secretary  and  Bernard  W. 
Carey  of  Newport  assistant  secretary. 

A  committee,  of  which  Frank  P. 
Quimby  of  Ward  7,  Concord,  was 
chairman,  reported  a  Ust  of  minor 
oflScers  for  the  convention,  and  the 
same  were  elected,  as  follows: 

Chaplain,  Archibald  Black,  Con- 
cord; sergeant-at-arms,  Walter  J.  A. 
Ward ,  Hillsborough ;  doorkeepers, 
Guy  S.  Neal,  Acworth,  George  Law- 
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rence,  Manchester,  Albert  P.  Davis, 
Concord,  Edward  K,  Webster,  Con- 
cord; warden  of  coat  room,  George 
Goodhue,  Concord;  assistant  warden, 
John  C.  O'Hare,  Nashua;  messenger, 
Frank  Aldrich,  Manchester;  pages, 
Joseph  H.  Lane,  Concord,  Walter 
PiUabury,  Derry;  stenographers, 
Mar^ret  Conway,  Concord,  Bessie 
Goodwin,  Newport. 


it  was  voted  to  go  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  next  morning's  session, 
for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Lyford's 
first  proposed  amendment,  which 
would  authorize  the  Legislature  to 
provide  an  equitable  arrangment  for 
the  taxation  of  growing  wood  and 
timber,  ^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  day'  f 


[.  BOBEA  W.  PABKEB,  T«apafBiT  FrMMmt 


The  balance  of  the  first  day,  after 
organization,  was  devoted  to  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lyford  of 
Concord  to  commit  the  Convention 
to  an  adjournment  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  immediately  after 
the  consideration  and  disposition  of 
two  amendments  relating  to  taxation; 
and  one  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Varney  of 
Rochester,  to  such  adjournment  at 
once,  both  of  which  were  defeated 
after  protracted  debate;    whereupon 


session,  seats  were  drawn  by  the  dele- 
gates, after  the  five  oldest  delegates, 
all  over  eighty  years  of  age — Messrs. 
Pierce  of  Winchester,  Parker  of  Clare- 
mont,  Patterson  of  Concord,  Morri- 
son of  Peterboro  and  Woods  of  Bath 
— and  Mr.  Streeter  of  Concord,  a 
former  president,  had  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  selecting  their  seats, 
and  the  delegates  who  were  members 
of  the  G,  A.  R.  had  been  assigned  three 
rows  in  the  center  section.    The  draw- 
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ing  having  been  disposed  of,  and  sev- 
eral proposed  amendments  presented 
and  referred,  the  Convention  went 
into  Committee  of  tlie  Whole,  with 
Mr.  Snow  of  Rochester  in  the  chair, 
on  the  Lyford  amendment,  which  was 
debated  at  length,  and  finally  de- 
feated by  a  decisive  majority  in  com- 
mittee, and  immediately  after  in 
Convention. 


was  done,  except  the  announcement 
of  standing  committees  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  adoption  of  resolutiona 
pledging  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
that  payment  for  attendance  be  re- 
ceived in  Thrift  Stamps. 

The  adjournment  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  recalling  of  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  president  and  a  committee 


HON.  A.  CHESTER  OLAKK,  Swntefr 


This  defeat  practically  put  the  Con- 
vention out  of  business,  for  it  so  dis- 
heartened the  advocates  of  timber 
taxation  amendment  that  many  of 
them  were  ready  to  vote  for  adjourn- 
ment, and  when,  upon  the  assembling 
of  the  Convention  Friday  morning, 
after  a  few  proposed  amendments  had 
been  introduced,  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ until  after  the  close  of  the  war 
was  renewed,  it  was  carried  by  a 
two  to  one  vote,  and  nothing  further 


of  one  delegate  from  each  county 
named  by  him,  at  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  at  least  within 
one  year  after  the  declaration  of 
peace;  but  the  opinion  seems  to  be 
quite  generally  entertained  that  no 
such  call  will  ever  be  issued.  The 
committee  named  by  President  Brown, 
to  act  with  him  in  the  matter,  con- 
sists of  Scammon  of  Exeter,  Snow  of 
Rochester,  Kennison  of  Ossipee, 
Plummer  of  Laconia,  Lyford  of  Con- 
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cord,  Emerson  of  Milford,  Rice  of 
Rindge,  Barton  of  Newport,  Bartlett 
of  Hanover  and  Hutehins  of  Stratford. 

The  standing  committees  named  by 
the  president  are : 

Bill  of  Rights  and  Executive 
Department — Streeter  of  Concord, 
Hall  of  Dover,  Buxton  of  Boscawen, 
Cavanaugh  of  Manchester,  Pattee  of 
Manchester,  Gaffney  of  Nashua, 
Jacobs  of  Lancaster,  Bartlett  of  Han- 
over, Bowker  of  Whitefield,  Howard 
of  Portsmouth,  Towne  of  Franklin, 
Charron  of  Claremont,  Meader  of 
Rochester,  Norwood  of  Keene,  Clem- 
ent of  Warren,  Frost  of  Fremont, 
Towle  of  Northwood,  Bartlett  of 
Pittsfield,  Goulding  of  Conway,  Til- 
ton  of  Laconia. 

Legislative  Depart  men  t — Ly- 
ford  of  Concord,  Amey  of  Lancaster, 
Snow  of  Rochester,  Barton  of  New- 
port, Doyle  of  Nashua,  Scammon  of 
Exeter,  Brennan  of  Peterborough, 
Spaulding  of  Manchester,  Watson  of 
Keene,  McAllister  (Geo.  I.)  of  Man- 
chester, Hale  of  Laconia,  Evans  of 
Gorham,  Wright  of  Sanbomton, 
Brown  of  Berlin,  Duffy  of  Franklin, 
Eastman  of  Portsmouth,  Edgerly  of 
Tuftonborough,  Haslet  of  Hillsbor- 
ough, Hutehins,  of  Stratford,  Foote  of 
Wakefield. 

Judicial  Department — Plummer 
of  Laconia,  Howe  of  Concord,  De- 
mond  of  Concord,  Upton  of  Bow, 
Hamblett  of  Nashua,  Belanger  of 
Manchester,  Prescott  of  Milford, 
Colby  of  Claremont,  Madden  of 
Keene,  Donigan  of  Newbury,  Al- 
drich  of  Northumberland,  Woodbury 
of  Salem,  Lewis  of  Amherst,  Pettee  of 
Durham,  Smith  of  Haverhill,  Doe  of 
Somersworth,  Sise  of  Portsmouth, 
Baker  of  Hillsborough,  Hodges  of 
Franklin,  Rice  of  Rindge. 


Future  Mode  of  Amending  the 
Constitution — Stone  of  Andover, 
Page  of  Portsmouth,  Wallace  of 
Canaan,  Walker  of  Grantham,  Var- 
ney  of  Rochester,  Bartlett  of  Derry, 
Lawrence  of  Haverhill,  Jones  of  Leba- 
non, Craig  of  Marlow,  Emerson  of 
Milford,  Hull  of  Bedford,  Rogers  of 
Pembroke,  Morrison  of  Peterborough, 
Young  of  Easton,  Shirley  of  Conway, 
Ripley  of  Stewartstown,  Farrell  of 
Manchester,  Hodgman  of  Merrimack, 
Shellenberg  of  Manchester,  Spring  of 
Laconia. 

Time  and  Mode  of  Submitting 
Amendments — Pillsbury  of  London- 
derry, Wilson  of  Manchester,  Went- 
worth  of  Plymouth,  Keyes  of  Mil- 
ford, Chase  (L.  J.)  of  Concord,  Calla- 
han of  Keene,  Duncan  of  Jaffrey, 
Hoyt  of  Sandwich,  Beede  of  Mere- 
dith, Hill  of  Plaistow,  Morse  of  Lit- 
tleton, Dow  of  Manchester,  Angell  of 
DerryJ  Farmer  of  Hampton  Falls, 
Hayden  of  Hollis,  Duncan  of  Han- 
cock, Foster  of  Waterville,  Parsons  of 
Somersworth,  Beaman  of  Cornish, 
McNally  of  RolHnsford. 

Among  the  amendments  intro- 
duced and  referred  are  several  re- 
lating to  the  mode  of  providing  for 
future  amendments,  one  of  which 
proposes  doing  away  entirely  with 
conventions  and  having  amendments 
submitted  by  the  legislature,  alone, 
by  two-thirds  vote  in  joint  conven- 
tion; one  providing  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  one  aboUshing  the 
executive  council  and  another  taking 
away  its  negative  of4the  governor's 
appointments;  one  providing  for  re- 
duction of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, several  in  relation  to  taxation, 
and  one  eliminating  the  words  "Prot- 
estant" and  ** Evangelical"  from  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 


AN  INTERESTING  OCCASION 


The  Hanging  of  Portraits  of  Deceased  Lawyers  on  the  Walls  of 

Plymouth  Court  House 


It  was  an  occasion  of  more  than 
ordinary  note,  when,  on  May  14,  last, 
ten  portraits  of  eminent  deceased 
lawyers,  secured  for  the  purpose  after 
no  little  effort,  were  formally  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Superior  Court 
room  at  Plymouth,  heretofore  una- 
dorned in  this  regard. 

Associate  Justice  William  H.  Saw- 
yer of  the  Superior  Court,  who  had 
taken  much  interest  in  the  work  of 
securing  these  portraits,  presided 
upon  the  occasion.  The  portraits  in 
question  were  those  of  Hons.  John  M. 
Mitchell,  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter,  Harry 
Bingham,  George  A.  Bingham,  Lewis 
W.  FUng,  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Wil- 
liam H.  Mitchell,  George  H.  Adams, 
Joseph  C.  Story  and  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  Daniel  Webster.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  remarks  of  Judge 
Sawyer,  and  various  members  of  the 
Bar,  incident  to  the  occasion,  which, 
as  they  relate  to  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  and  eminent 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  in  their 
day  and  generation,  are  deemed  of 
sufficient  interest  for  preservation  in 
these  pages: 

Judge  Sawyer:  Gentlemen  of  the 
Bar — It  is  well  for  us,  amidst  the 
cares  of  a  busy  professional  life,  to 
pause  once  in  a  while  and  reflect  upon 
the  character  and  the  achievements  of 
those  of  our  profession,  who  have 
gone  before  us.  The  law  is  a  jealous 
mistress,  but  she  amply  repays  those 
who  are  industrious. 


While  it  is  doubtful  if  the  members 
of  the  Bar,  whom  we  are  here  today 
to  honor,  could  have  accompUshed  the 
work  that  is  attained  today  with  the 
modern  facilities  that  the  Bar  of  today 
has,  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  if  with 
the  modern  aids  there  is  induced  that 
careful  preparation,  originality  of 
thought  and  research,  that  men  of 
the  older  school  were  induced  to 
make. 

I  am  frequently  filled  with  amaze- 
ment when  I  read  and  reflect  upon 
some  of  the  new  legal  treatises  that 
bear  so  plainly  the  earmarks  of  the 
dictagraph,  and  I  am  wont  to  pause 
and  with  reverence  reflect  upon  men 
like  Story  and  Kent  and  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  who  produced  such  master- 
pieces with  their  own  pens  in  all  lines 
of  law,  from  the  common  law  to 
constitutional  law. 

The  Grafton  County  Bar  has  been 
favored  as  fully  as  any  bar  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  in  its  per- 
sonnel, and,  as  I  said,  it  is  good  for  us 
to  pause  and  reflect  and  give  heed  to 
the  lives  and  the  industry  of  those  of 
our  brethren  who  have  gone  before 
us.  It  is  not  sufficient  alone  that  we 
should  have  written  and  spoken  words 
of  commendation,  but  it  is  well  that 
we  should  have  their  faces  before  us 
for  the  inspiration  we  gain  from  them, 
as  well  as  for  the  lessons  that  the 
younger  generations  and  those  who 
come  after  us  may  derive  in  honoring 
the  character  and  the  ability  that  they 
possessed,  and  which  their  faces  re- 
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fleet,  and  which  we  honoj*  by  placing 
them  in  our  halls  of  justice. 

There  have  been  presented  to  the 
Bar  of  Grafton  County  portraits  of 
the  Hons.  John  M.  Mitchell,  Alonzo 
P^  Carpenter  and  George  A.  Bingham, 
Justices  of  this  Court;  and  we  also 
have  today  the  portraits  of  the  Hons. 
Harry  Bingham,  Lewis  W.  Fling, 
George  H.  Adams,  William  H.  Mitch- 


Court,  a  learned  man,  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  and  of  whom  his  part- 
ner, the  Hon.  Harry  F.  Lake,  of  Con- 
cord, will  speak. 

Harry  F.  Lake,  Esq.:  May  it 
please  the  Court — I  have  been  asked 
in  this  hour,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
and  deeds  of  men  familiar  to  this 
Court  in  the  years  gone  but  now  no 


Bui.  WDlbua  H.  Bawyw 


ell,  and  Joseph  C.  Story;  and  we 
were  to  have,  and  shall  have  by  to- 
morrow, the  portrait  of  our  late 
brother,  the  Hon,  Albert  S.  Batchellor, 
and  we  are  also  favored  with  an  en- 
graving of  Daniel  Webster.  And  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  if  I  call 
first  to  your  attention  the  first  one  I 
have  just  named,  who  was  a  native  of 
Plymouth,  the  Hon.  John  M.  Mitch- 
ell, for  some  time  a  Justice  of   this 


more  with  us  in  the  flesh,  to  say  some 
words  in  appreciation  of  the  late  Hon, 
John  M.  Mitchell,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  indeed  a 
privilege.  If  to  have  admired  a  man 
for  his  conspicuous  ability,  to  have  re- 
spected him  for  his  integrity  of  char- 
acter, to  have  been  influenced  by  his 
high-minded   philosophy  of  life   and 
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his  kindness,  and  if  to  have  loved  a 
man  as  a  father  because  one  can  re- 
member no  other,  gives  one  alright  to 
speak  a  word  concerning  a  lost  friend, 
then  I  may  even  claim  such  privilege 
as  my  own. 

To  be  bom  of  worthy  but  poor 
parents  in  the  midst  of  hard  ch-cum- 
stances  and  the  lack  of  ready  ad- 
vantage, and  then  by  inherent  ability 
and  untiring  industry  attain  a  posi- 
tion in  the  administration  of  our  laws 
requiring  such  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  as  are  possessed  or  can  be  at- 
tained by  a  few  only,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion to  be  accorded  the  universal  judg- 
ment of  conspicuous  success,  and  in 
dying  to  commend  the  attention  and 
the  expression  of  the  affection  and  the 
heartfelt  sense  of  loss  of  an  entire 
state,  is  the  brief  story  of  his  life. 

Many  of  you  present  knew  Judge 
Mitchell  for  a  long  time  before  I  did, 
and  many  of  his  accomplishments 
that  are  biography  only  to  me  were 
personally  known  to  you.  Born  here 
in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  July  6,  1849, 
his  parents  soon  removed  to  Derby, 
Vermont,  whence  John  M.  Mitchell 
came  to  Littleton  to  enter  the  law* 
office  of  Harry  and  George  A.  Bing- 
ham, in  September,  1870,  and  where 
he  stayed  imti'  his  removal  to  Con- 
cord in  June,  1881.  It  should  be 
stated  that  before  he  left  Derby  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  education 
by  short  term  attendance  in  Derby 
Academy,  and  by  service  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Schools  of  the  town 
for  two  years  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  twenty-ope.  Likewise, 
in  Derby  he  was  a  student  of  the  law, 
registered  in  the  oflBce  of  Edwards 
and  Dickerman. 

Judge  Mitchell  was  so  devoted  to 
his  profession,  that  I  can  never  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  sought  for  public 
office.  However,  early  in  his  legal 
career,  he  served  as  solicitor  of  Graf- 
ton County — this  was  in  1879,  seven 
years  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar. 
.  In  1888,  he  was  appointed  Democratic 
member  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  and  served  until  his 


resignation  in  1891.  Once  only,  in 
1892,  he  served  his  constituency  in 
Ward  4,  Concord,  as  Representative 
to  the  Legislature,  but  undoubtedly 
because  the  work  was  more  to  \na 
liking  he  was  delegate  from  the  same 
Ward  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions of  1902  and  1912. 

From  a  training  of  thu-ty-eight  ar- 
duous years  at  the  Bar,  where  he  had 
taken  a  notable  place  in  much  of  the 
important  litigation  in  the  state,  com- 
plemented by  a  participation  in  busi- 
ness matters  of  the  greatest  moment, 
he  was  called  to  the  Superior  Court 
Bench,  and  assumed  his  duties  Octo- 
ber 1,  1910. 

As  an  earnest  admirer  of  Judge 
Mitchell,  and  jealous  of  his  good 
name,  I  have  taken  pains  to  learn  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  for 
his  work  upon  the  Bench  during  his 
.career  there,  which  was  all  too  short. 
It  has  been  the  absolutely  unani- 
mous judgment  that  from  the  first 
day  of  his  service  he  was  a  great 
judge.  Of  the  certainty  of  his  success 
there  could  well  be  no  doubt.  No 
man  in  our  times  ever  springs  full- 
armed,  without  preparation,  to  the 
necessities  of  a  great  work.  But  in 
the  case  of  Judge  Mitchell,  the  prep- 
aration was  there.  It  had  come 
through  the  two  score  years  of  study 
and  of  meeting  men  in  earnest  con- 
tests over  things  big  and  litt  e.  It  had 
come  through  countless  arguments  to 
the  jury,  and  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  countless  arguments 
to  the  Law  Court.  It  had  come  be- 
cause he  had  added  to  the  instincts  of 
a  warm  and  sympathetic  heart  the 
view-points  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  He 
was  prepared  to  be  a  great  judge 
because  from  the  first  of  his  ripening 
years  he  had  participated  in  the 
greatest  study  of  mankind,  which  is 
man.    He  knew  human  nature. 

May  I  suggest  a  few  characteristics, 
which  I  believe  mark,  and  hence  make 
up,  the  man?  His  kindness  was  ex- 
treme, but  was  never  for  display.  I 
have  personally  never  known  a  man 
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to  whom  so  many  people  resorted  for 
favors  and  advice,  which,  within  all 
reasonable  limits,  they  obtained. 
Not  only  this,  but  I  knew  instances 
where  his  money  was  spent  for  food, 
clothing  and  other  necessities  in  cases 
which  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
impressive  amounts.  After  these 
years,  I  could  name  the  exact  amount 
he  gave  that  an  humble  servant  girl 
might  have  a  decent  burial,  except 
that  delicacy  forbids.  His  philosophy 
of  life  was  not  merely  to  "live  in  a 
house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  be  a 
friend  to  man," — he  found  his  greatest 
pleasure,  I  believe,  in  the  tumult  of 
the  people  wherever  men  were  strug- 
gling upwards. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  truly  re- 
ligious men  I  have  ever  known.  As 
he  respected  other  men  in  their  views, 
he  commanded  respect  for  his  own, 
and  received  it.  He  exemplified,  as 
few  men  of  my  acquaintance  have, 
the  fine  doctrine  that  has  made  the 
world  so  good  a  place  to  live  in  through 
all  the  ages, — ^that  the  strong  should 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  men  in  trouble 
came  to  him,  and  in  him  found  a 
friend  and  helper. 

I  think  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent fighters  I  ever  knew — there 
was  something  about  the  air  of  con- 
test that  stirred  his  blood.  He  never 
let  go  without  a  struggle,  and  then  it 
came  hard;  and  yet  on  many  occa- 
sions, I  have  heard  him  say  that  if  both 
parties  to  a  contest  would  make  con- 
cessions and  so  compromise  a  suit, 
each  would  generally  come  out  of  it 
better  than  would  the  victor  after  a 
contest  in  Court. 

John  M.  Mitchell  was  an  honest 
man.  I  have  seen  him  working  with 
compensation  and  without  it — ^for 
poor  clients  and  for  wealthy  ones — 
where  he  was  opposed  in  the  conduct 
of  cases  by  men  of  large,  and  by  men 
of  small,  ability;  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  resort  to  a  mean,  ignoble 
act  in  practice,  or  do  a  dishonest 
deed. 

Of  the  time  he  spent  in  enterprises 


that  interest  the  good  citizen  only,  of 
the  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  church,  and 
of  education  in  his  community,  I  can- 
not take  the  time  to  speak.  Cer- 
tainly, few  men  have  equalled  him  in 
responding  to  such  calls.  When  it 
means  labor  of  a  diflBcult  nature,  when 
it  takes  the  time  that  should  be  given 
over  to  rest  and  recreation,  when  it 
means,  as  I  think  it  did  in  his  case, 
the  impairment  of  health,  such  re- 
sponse means  a  sacrifice,  but  Judge 
Mitchell  did  not  refuse,  for  he  felt  it 
was  the  part  of  the  ideal  lawyer  to  so 
respond. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  think  was 
the  great  passion  of  his  life — ^the  law, 
itself,  and  his  part  in  it.  He  regarded 
the  law  as  a  sacred  thing,  and  the 
career  of  the  lawyer  as  a  high  mission. 
I  have  never  heard  from  any  lawyer 
so  passionately  high-minded  a  con- 
ception of  the  place  of  the  lawyer  in 
our  modern  life.  To  him,  a  lawyer 
was  always  the  pioneer,  the  moulder 
of  public  opinion,  the  discoverer  of 
new  remedies,  and  the  ever  ready 
assistant  of  the  courts  in  the  pro- 
nouncement of  new  decisions  to  fix 
the  rights  of  our  people.  He  thought 
in  a  large  way.  He  regarded  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  as  of  more 
than  local  interest,  as  a  contribution, 
indeed,  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
world.  He  deplored  to  an  unmeas- 
ured degree  any  tendency  for  the 
practice  of  law  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  business.  To  his  mind,  the  ideal 
lawyer  was  he  who  could  take  his 
client's  case  from  the  very  beginning 
through  all  stages  of  preparation, 
trial  and  appeal,  to  final  judgment  and 
execution.  He  considered  the  plac6 
of,  the  lawyer  as  one  of  peculiar,  even 
sacred  responsibility,  and  to  this  re- 
sponsibility he  gave  his  all  in  most  un- 
stinted fashion. 

You  knew  him  as  a  student,  but  we 
in  the  office  knew  of  the  countless 
decisions  he  read  and  pondered  and 
discussed,  the  many  times  he  wrote 
and  re-wrote  an  argument,  the  strug- 
gle to  make  a  sentence  or  a  para- 
graph mean  just  what  he  wanted  it  to 
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mean, — and  sometimes  it  was  a  battle 
royal, — his  carefulness  as  to  punctua- 
tion, and  his  avoidance  of  the  un- 
thinkable heresy  of  a  misquotation. 
A  more  tireless  worker  I  have  never 
known!  I  knew  the  care  with  which 
he  composed  some  of  his  charges  to 
the  jury,  and  the  delicate  weighing  of 
the  evidence  in  court  cases.  There  is 
in  my  possession  the  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  as  he  first  gave  it  upon 
his  ascendency  to  the  Bench,  and  what 
I  have  said  about  his  unusually  high- 
minded  regard  for  the  law,  often 
passionately  and  vehemently  ex- 
pressed, runs  through  this  like  a 
golden  thread.  I  hope  in  some  way 
this  charge  may  be  put  into  perma- 
nent form  as  a  contribution  to  the 
state. 

These  I  think  are  merely  honest 
statements  of  Judge  MitchelPs  par- 
ticular characteristics  as  a  lawyer. 
It  is  but  the  bare  statement  of  a  fact 
that  in  his  private  life  no  unworthy 
act  or  deed  tarnished  the  pure,  white 
standard  by  which  he  chose  to  live. 
No  period  of  his  life  could  make  a 
greater  appeal  to  his  friends  and  inti- 
mates than  the  last  months,  when, 
almost  like  a  soul  apart,  especially 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  a 
woman  of  rare  gentleness  and  beauty 
of  character,  he  grieved  and  worked, 
imtil  in  the  midst  of  grief  and  work 
his  remaining  strength  was  beaten 
down,  and  so  the  fine,  heroic  soul 
passed  away,  March  4,  1913. 

"If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again?" 
is  the  query  old  as  Job.  Because, 
however,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  us,  because  Heaven  com- 
mences now,  because  Immortality  is 
from  the  very  beginning,  then  we 
filing  back  into  empty  space  the 
thoughtless  words  that  say  such  a 
man  is  ever  dead.  We  beUeve,  not 
with  the  ancient  orator,  but  consistent 
with  a  more  optimistic  philosophy, 
that  the  good  a  man  does  lives  after 
him  forever  and  a  day. 

This,  then,  is  the  man!  The  farmer 
boy^s  ambition  to  rise  above  the  aver- 
age fulfilled,,  the  burden  of  many  a 


wayfarer  Ughtened,  a  large  circle  of 
friends  made  better,  a  strong  man's 
full  portion  of  the  world's  work  ac- 
complished, the  ancient  precept  to 
"Do  justly  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly'*  with  one's  God,  made 
a  living  fact  in  a  man's  life,  and  to 
have  fought  the  good  fight  that 
stretches  all  the  way  from  babyhood 
to  the  grave. 

So  to  us  who  knew  and  loved  him, 
he  still  lives,  though  his  visible  pres- 
ence is  withdrawn.  The  body  per- 
ishes,— what  of  it? 

"This  body  is  my  house. 
It  is  not  I ; 
Triumphant  in  this  faith 
I  live  and  die." 

Judge  Sawyer:  The  Chief  Justice 
has  desired  me  to  express  his  regrets 
in  being  unable  to  be  here  today, 
which  would  have  been  particularly 
appropriate,  and  it  was  his  earnest 
desire  to  have  been  here,  but  the 
urgencies  of  the  Court  at  Manchester 
have  prevented  it,  and  he  desired  me 
to  present  his  regrets.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Brother  Daley  of  Berlin, 
whom  I  expressly  desired  to  have 
been  here  today,  as  there  was  some- 
thing regarding  Judge  Mitchell  that  I 
earnestly  desired  him  to  tell  the  Bar. 
Brother  Daley  said  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Judge  Mitchell  was  in  1883 
when  he  was  a  student  in  the  office  of 
Hayward  &  Hayward  of  Lancaster — 
that  was  his  first  close  acquaintance; 
he  had  met  him  casually  in  Grafton 
County — but  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  at  that  time  and  after  his  ad- 
mittance he  received  a  letter  from 
Judge  Mitchell  saying  to  him,  "You 
have  recently  spoken  to  me  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  not  acquired  any 
library  as  yet;  there  is  a  lawyer 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state"  (I 
think  his  name  was  Burbank)  who  was 
planning  to  go  away  and  Brother 
Mitchell  said  to  Brother  Daley  in 
that  letter,  "  The  New  Hampshire  Re- 
ports, the  General  Laws,  Town  OflBcer 
and  Sheriff,  and  such  books  as  you 
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will  needy  are  for  sale  for  $242,  and  I 
suggest  that  you  get  them,  as  they 
are  a  bargain."  To  which  Brother 
Daley  replied  he  did  not  have  the 
means  at  that  time,  and  there  he  sup- 
posed the  matter  dropped,  but  a  few 
da3rs  later  a  large  case  of  books  came 
to  his  office,  upon  opening  which  he 
found  the  New  Hampshire  Reports 
and  the  other  books  which  Judge 
Mitchell  wrote  him  about,  and  in  due 
time  he  received  a  letter  from  Judge 
Mitchell  sa3dng  "I  have  purchased 
these  books,  and  at  your  convenience 
you  can  pay  me.'*  I  earnestly  wish 
Brother  Daley  might  have  been  here 
to  tell  us  about  this  and  I  expected  he 
would  until  last  evening  when  he  tele- 
phoned me  the  condition  of  his  wife 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  present,  as 
he  could  not  leave  her  bedside. 

E.  J.  CuMMiXGs,  Esq.:  I  wish  to 
present  the  following  resolutions  and 
move  their  adoption: 

'* Resolved f  That  the  thanks  of  the  Grafton 
County  Bar  be  tendered  to  Miss  Agnes 
Mitchell  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  the  giu  of 
this  most  excellent  portrait  of  her  father,  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Mitchell,  late  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court,  which  from  its  position  on  the 
wall  behind  the  Bench  in  the  Court  room  of 
this,  his  native  town,  will  ever  remind  the 
Bar,  not  onlv  of  his  eminent  legal  attainments, 
but  also  of  his  personal  characteristics  of 
courtesy  and  fairness,  which  earned  for  him 
the  affectionate  respect  of  the  entire  Bar  of 
the  county  and  of  the  state. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
spread  these  resolutions  on  the  records  of  the 
Court  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  Miss 
Mitchen." 

Judge  Sawyer:  The  resolutions 
will  be  received  and  unless  objection 
is  made  they  will  be  unanimously 
adopted,  and  are  so  adopted. 

Those  of  us  who  have  moved  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  even  though 
they  be  the  small  cities,  looking  back 
on  the  small  communities  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  the  small  vil- 
lage, nothing  much  more  than  a  ham- 
let, could  have  supported  a  lawyer 
that  ranked  head  and  shoulders  with 
the  leaders  of  the  bars  of  the  state,  but 


such  is  the  past  and  such  is  the  pres- 
ent. Chief  among  the  jurists  of  New 
Hampshire  who  have  become  noted 
and  adorned  the  Bench,  and  a  com- 
panion of  Chief  Justice  Doe — one  of 
the  greatest  legal  minds  that  ever 
lived — ^and  the  mind  that  most  nearly 
matched  Doe's,  was  Carpenter,  whose 
portrait  is  behind  the  Bench,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Bar  by  his  son-in-law — 
and  his  good  wife,  Mrs.  Streeter,  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Carpenter — Frank 
S.  Streeter;  and  General  Streeter  is 
here  favoring  us  with  his  presence 
today,  and  he  will  speak  to  us  of  the 
late  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter. 

Hon.  Frank  S.  Streeter:  If  the 
Court  please  and  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Bar — I  want  to  express  my  grati- 
fication in  being  able  to  be  here  at  the 
time  these  portraits,  representing  this 
group  of  men,  are  to  be  presented  to 
the  Bar,  for  as  Your  Honor  read  the 
list,  I  realized  that  I  knew  all  of  them 
very  very  well,  excepting  Mr.  Story. 
I  knew  many  of  them  intimately,  and 
some  of  them  I  loved  as  one  man  may 
love  another. 

It  was  very  diflBcult  for  me  to  realize, 
as  I  was  sitting  here  and  thinking 
about  this,  that  Judge  Carpenter  died 
twenty  years  ago  this  month.  I  asked 
my  friend  Veasey,  in  looking  at  the 
members  of  the  Bar  who  were  present, 
how  many  knew  Judge  Carpenter  per- 
sonally. It  is  quite  certain,  I  think — 
you  may  correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken 
— that  there  are  here  present,  aside 
from  myself,  only  two  members  of  the 
Bar  who  knew  Judge  Carpenter  as  a 
lawyer.  I  am  referring  V>  nay  old 
friend  "Ned^^  Woods,  who  Uved  be- 
side him  in  Bath,  and  Mr.  Burleigh. 
I  do  not  see  any  one  else  here  who 
knew  him  as  a  lawyer,  because  he  left 
the  practice  of  the  law  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  There  are  very  few  here — 
Brother  Veazey  and  I  have  tried  to 
make  an  inventory — ^that  knew  him  in 
his  capacity  as  a  Judge.  We  make 
perhaps  half  a  dozen,  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight,  out  of  this  crowd  that 
knew  him  at  all. 
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The  Judge  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  some  member  of  the  Bar 
will  at  sometime  write  a  history  of 
that  territory  lying  north  of  Wells 
River  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  up  towards  Lancaster 
and  beyond  and  will  enumerate  the 
Ust  of  great  lawyers  that  were  born  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  special  territory 
for  the  raising  of  great  men.  He  was 
sent  to  Williams  College,  as  he  very 
frequently  and  jokingly  remarked,  so 
that  he  would  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  he  thought  his  father 
was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  re- 
sult. He  graduated  in  1849,  and  he 
went  to  Bath  to  study  law.  No,  he 
went  to  Bath  to  teach  in  the  commu- 
nity and  then  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Goodall,  the  daughter  of  Ira  Goodall, 
who  was  of  the  great  firm  of  Goodall 
and  Woods,  and  married  and  settled 
down  in  Bath  in  1863.  He  there  prac- 
ticed until  1881  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  succeed  the  old  friend  of  some 
of  us.  Judge  WilUam  H.  Foster.  The 
story  of  that  and  the  distinguished 
men  that  composed  that  court  will 
sometime  be  written ;  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  tell  about  those  men  now 
— but  Your  Honor  has  referred  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  only 
man,  as  an  equal  to  Judge  Doe  in  some 
respects  and  the  only  man  on  the 
Court  that  could  match  Doe  in  intel- 
lectual discussion.  He  was,  upon 
Judge  Doe's  sudden  death  in  1896, 
made  Chief  Justice,  and  held  that 
position  until  his  death  just  twenty 
years  ago,  almost  this  very  day. 

Now,  Your  Honor,  there  are  two  an- 
gles from  which  we  would  look  at  a 
man  who  has  first  been  a  great  lawyer, 
and,  second,  a  great  judge.  One  is  of 
course  the  judicial  side,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  fame  of  the  jurist  sit- 
ting upon  a  court  is  permanently  se- 
cured for  his  dignity,  his  reasoning 
powers,  his  common  sense,  and  his 
judgment,  all  of  which  are  reflected  in 
the  published  opinions  of  the  Court, 
to  which  we  and  our  successors  have 
a  common  access.    Without  reviewing 


that  portion  of  his  life,  I  shall  be  en- 
dorsed by  all  those  who  knew  him, 
and  about  him,  in  the  statement  that 
he  was  a  great  judge,  and  will  be  so 
regarded  by  those  who  succeed  us  here 
at  the  Bar.  But  there  is  another  side 
that  I  like  to  think  about  in  connec- 
tion, not  only  with  Judge  Carpenter, 
but  with  these  other  men  whose  por- 
traits are  placed  here,  and  that  is  the 
human  side — ^what  kind  of  lawyers 
were  they,  what  kind  of  men  were 
they?  That  is  the  side  that  appeals 
to  us  I  think  especially  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years. 

I  went  into  Judge  Carpenter's  oflBce 
in  the  fall  of  1875.  I  was  sort  of 
wished  on  to  him;  I  became  engaged 
to  his  daughter,  not  perhaps  with  his 
entire  approbation,  but  thinking  he 
might  have  two  to  support  instead  of 
one,  he  thought  he  would  take  me  into 
the  office.  I  entered  there  and  studied 
under  him,  and  as  illustrating  the  dif- 
ference in  the  way — in  the  method  of 
teaching  or  training  students  then  and 
now,  I  remember  that  he  was  always 
home  Saturdays,  and  always,  not  al- 
ways, but  almost  always  went  away 
Monday  morning.  When  he  went 
away  one  Monday  morning  he  handed 
me  out  some  papers,  which  were  state- 
ments regarding  an  action  of  slander 
which  some  woman  had  brought 
against  old  Asa  Barron — ^you  older 
men  in  Bath  knew  him — ^and  said 
*'Now  I  wish  you  would  make  a  dec- 
laration in  that."  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing more  about  a  declaration  than 
I  did  about  the  duties  of  the  King  of 
Heaven,  and  I  went  at  them  and  I 
found  a  way,  finally  struck  Chitty  on 
Pleadings,  and  I  worked  pretty  hard 
that  week, — and  of  course  it  wasn't 
of  any  consequence.  There  was  an- 
other advantage  in  those  days  that 
the  boys  had  that  they  don't  have 
today  in  going  into  a  large  oflBce.  The 
students  have  their  places  in  the  office, 
but  they  are  not  present  at  the  con- 
sultations. Now  during  the  time 
Eastman  and  I  were  in  his  office  we 
were  present  at  every  talk  he  had  with 
his   clients.     The  statement   of  the 
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client  to  Carpenter  and  his  advice, 
his  examination  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  his  advice  were  all  open 
to  us. 

Now  as  a  lawyer,  I  think  perhaps 
the  most  striking  quality  was  his' 
power  of  concentration  upon  any  sub- 
ject in  hand  and  a  tremendous  power 
of  cross  examination.  I  think  the 
older  men  of  the  Bar  will  justify  me 
in  saying  that  there  was  no  more  skil- 
ful cross  examiner  to  get  at  the  truth 
than  Judge  Carpenter.  Another  thing 
he  excelled  in  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
that  you  younger  men  at  the  Bar  may 
perhaps  remember  with  profit, — he 
felt  that  the  opening  statement  to  the 
jury  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  case.  He  has  told  me  many  times 
"If  I  can  open  the  case  to  the  jury 
and  get  the  first  hack  at  them  I  don't 
care  who  argues  it."  He  opened  his 
cases  with  the  greatest  particularity 
and  anticipated  in  his  opening  every 
possible  defence  that  could  be  sug- 
gested by  the  other  side. 

I  feel  a  good  deal  like  reviewing 
some  of  the  things  that  happened  in 
this  very  group  of  men.  Judge  Mitch- 
ell was  just  coming  to  the  Bar,  he  was 
four  years  my  senior,  he  was  with 
Harry  Bingham.  I  refer  to  that  revo- 
lution in  the  practice  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  Judge  Doe  without  any 
legislative  system;  the  absolute  revo- 
lution of  the  practice  at  the  Bar  which 
was  begun  in  1876 — he  went  on  to  the 
Bench  (didn't  he?),  the  second  time  in 
1876 — and  I  tell  you,  you  younger 
men  of  the  Bar,  that  it  was  a  very 
painful  procedure,  and  this  group  of 
men,  including  John  Mitchell  who 
was  very  much  younger  of  course,  but 
Carpenter  and  Harry  Bingham  espe- 
cially held  caucuses  on  some  of  those 
newest  decisions,  and  while  they  were 
both  good  men,  they  had  a  great  com- 
mand of  language,  not  only  sacred  but 
somewhat  profane,  and  those  men  got 
together  and  discussed  this  last  per- 
formance of  Doe's.  Doe  would  have 
such  and  such  a  case,  they  would  re- 
view it,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
position  where  I  realized  the  pain  that 


that  revolution,  judicial  revolution  by 
judicial  authority,  and  not  by  the 
help  of  the  Legislature,  produced — 
how  it  was  discussed. 

In  addition  to  his  being  a  great  law- 
yer. Carpenter  was,  I  think,  the  best 
student,  scholar,  that  we  have  ever 
had  at  the  Bar.  It  would  seem  strange 
to  you,  gentlemen,  to  know  that  he 
not  only  kept  up  his  Latin,  familiarly 
kept  it  up,  but  he  also  kept  up  his 
Greek.  Now  I  don't  think  he  could 
speak  either  Italian,  Spanish  or  Ger- 
man, but  he  certainly  kept  up  his 
knowledge  of  those  subjects  and  read, 
and  apparently  with  interest,  books 
in  each  of  those  languages.  Also  he 
was  a  great  lover  of  mathematics,  and 
I  have  seen  him  when  he  got  "tuck- 
ered" and  tired  and  worn  out,  I  have 
seen  him  take  down  from  a  little  shelf 
over  his  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  fire- 
place, his  geometry  and  take  and  fig- 
ure a  problem  in  geometry  and  work 
it  out.  There  are  very  few  members 
of  the  Bar  that  can  do  that. 

Now  one  of  the  most  striking  things, 
most  striking  qualities,  was  his  con- 
sideration for  others  and  his  sense  of 
humor.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor  that 
floated  him  over  the  most  troublesome 
things,  where  some  of  us  without  a 
sense  of  humor  get  lost.  One  of  the 
first  illustrations  of  his  consideration 
of  others  that  I  remember — ^Attorney- 
General  Eastman  was  with  him  in  the 
office,  it  was  in  1876,  and  imder  the 
old  bankruptcy  form  there  were  three 
Unes  left,  "to  the  matter  of"  and 
coming  next  "The  name  of  the  man" 
then  right  under  that  "Bankrupt," 
they  all  ended  on  the  same  line,  and 
then  there  was  a  brace — ^if  Dr.  Dunn 
wasn't  here  I  should  say  it  was  a  Sun- 
day morning  we  were  in  the  office,  and 
Eastman  had  been  preparing  a  bank- 
ruptcy paper  and  Eastman  had  drawn 
a  brace  so  that  it  didn't  look  much 
like  a  brace ;  it  wasn't  very  good  shape, 
and  he  passed  it  over  to  Carpenter 
and  Carpenter  began  to  jolly  him  and 
laugh  at  him  and  so  on,  and  finally 
Eastman  got  mad  and  I  will  never 
forget  it,  it  was  the  only  time  I  ever 
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did  see  him  get  mad,  he  turned  around 
and  he  said  **Mr.  Carpenter,  I  want 
you  to  understand  I  don't  advertise 
to  draw/'  Well,  the  way  in  which 
Carpenter  smoothed  that  off — "That 
is  all  right,  I  guess  that  is  better  than 
I  could  do."  He  disposed  of  it  as 
finely  as  could  be. 

I  say  he  had  an  unusual  sense  of 
humor.  Every  time  he  got  into 
trouble,  and  we  all  do,  except  all  my 
friends  sitting  along  here  don't  have 
trouble — every  time  he  got  into 
trouble,  he  Would  think  of  a  story, 
and  nothing  he  enjoyed  more  than  to 
tell  a  joke  on  himself.  I  remember  of 
an  old  sheriff  up  in  Littleton.  He  was 
out  picking  up  pelts  one  winter  morn- 
ing, he  drove  down  the  hill  and  he  had 
some  pelts  with  him,  he  swung  up 
around  by  the  office  and  hiilloed  and 
Carpenter  went  to  the  door,  and  he 
sung  out  "I  say  there  got  any  pelts 
to  sell?"  Carpenter  looked  at  him,  I 
guess  he  swore  a  little,  and  says  "No, 
I  haven't."  He  says  "  Well,  I  didn't 
know  but  you  had,  I  know  you  take 
them." 

Another  thing  he  used  to  tell,  which 
always  delighted  me.  The  old  gentle- 
man who  Uved  opposite  him  was 
Uncle  Chester  Huckins.  He  had  a 
farm  and  Carpenter  had  a  farm,  and 
they  used  to  swap  work  in  carrying  on 
their  farms,  and  Uncle  Chester,  whom 
Mr.  Woods  knew,  was  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  He  was  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, not  only  a  member  of  the 
church  but  Superintendent  of  the  Sim- 
day  School.  Carpenter  didn't  make 
many  pretensions.  They  always  set- 
tied  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Uncle 
Chester  would  bring  his  books  over  to 
the  little  oflBce  and  they  would  look 
them  over  and  settle  up,  and  pass  a 
balance.  This  time  the  question  was 
raised  about  a  load  of  pumpkins, 
which  Uncle  Chester  either  had  of 
him  or  he  had  of  Uncle  Chester,  which 
they  had  charged  in;  there  was  a  ques- 
tion about  it.  It  started  in  the  mild- 
est kind  of  a  way.  If  it  was  Carpenter 
who  had  them,  he  said  "Chester,  I 
don't  remember  about  having  them." 


"Oh,  yes,  you  had  them  so  and  so." 
Carpenter  tried  to  think  and  the  more 
he  thought  about  it  the  more  he 
thought  he  didn't  have  them,  and  the 
more  he  thought  he  didn't  have  them 
the  more  Uncle  Chester  thought  he 
did,  and  finally,  as  we  have  seen  in 
actual  daily  life  starting  from  a  Uttle 
simple  thing,  they  both  got  thor- 
oughly aroused  until  each  said  harsher 
and  harsher  things,  and  finally  Uncle 
Chester  got  so  thoroughly  mad  he 
called  Carpenter  a  damn  liar — then 
Carpenter  saw  right  off  what  the 
trouble  would  be,  he  shut  up  the 
books,  he  says  "  Uncle  Chester,  you  go 
home  and  we  will  drop  this,  and  we  T'nll 
get  together  later  and  fix  it  up."  Car- 
penter said  that  night  he  sat  in  his 
library  reading,  along  about  half  past 
nine  or  ten  he  heard  the  old  man's 
feet  coming  up  the  stone  walk;  the 
old  man  opened  the  door,  broke  in 
very  greatly  agitated  and  said  to  Car- 
penter "We  had  trouble  this  after- 
noon," he  says,  "we  got  mad."  He 
says  "Here  I  am  a  member  of  the 
church.  Superintendent  of  the  Sab- 
bath School,  a  follower  of  Jesus,  and 
I  got  mad  and  called  you  a  'damn 
liar.'  "  He  says,  "If  you  had  done 
that  to  me  nobody  would  have  thought 
anything  about  it." 

One  of  the  last  things  that  Carpen- 
ter said  to  me,  illustrates  his  sense  of 
humor.  One  Sunday  he  and  I  walked 
out  to  the  Snow  Shoe  Club,  some 
three  miles  out;  it  was  a  pretty  long 
walk  for  the  Judge,  but  he  wanted  to 
do  it.  Just  as  we  got  back,  and  were 
about  to  separate — ^this  was  a  short 
time  before  he  was  taken  with  his 
final  illness — he  stopped  and  said  very 
seriously:  "Streeter,  I  want  you  to  go 
up  to  the  cemetery  and  buy  a  double 
lot  for  our  families."  He  says,  "I 
wish  you  would  do  it  now,  I  wish  you 
would  do  it  when  we  are  all  pretty 
well  and  not  wait  until  we  get  sick." 
He  says,  "I  don't  care  where  you  do 
buy  it."  He  says,  "  Jule" — that  was 
his  wife  JuUa — he  says,  "She  wants  a 
lot  back  under  the  trees  where  it  will 
be  quiet  and  retired,  and  Lillian — his 
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daughter — she  wants  one  down  on  the 
brocui  hill  side  where  she  can  get  a 
good  view."  He  says  '*I  don't  care, 
you  go  and  get  the  lot  and  I  will  be 
satisfied." 

This  is  a  very  inadequate  represen- 
tation of  Carpenter;  but  the  humorous 
side  of  Carpenter,  exceedingly  humor- 
ous side,  because  he  was  so  deUghtf  ul  in 
his  refined  courtesy,  comes  back  to  me. 

Now  those  of  us  who  knew  him  in- 
timately will  remember  that  side  of 
him  and  probably  there  are  few  of  us 
left,  but  we  shall  remember  that  side 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  The 
others,  the  younger  members  of  the 
Bar,  will  know  about  Carpenter,  what 
Carpenter  really  was  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  himself  that  was  reflected 
in  his  opinions.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  we  all  loved  him  and  everybody 
respected  him. 

Geobge  F.  Morris,  Esq.:  Please 
the  Court — I  want  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  and  move  their 
adoption: 

'^Resobed,  That  the  Bar  of  Grafton  County 
accept  witii  deep  gratitude  the  portrait  of  the 
late  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter, 
which  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  S.  Streeter,  of  Concord ;  which  wiU  ever 
remain  upon  the  walls  of  this  Court  room,  an 
inspiration  to  others  to  attain  the 'heights 
in  their  profession  which  he  so  gloriously 
achieved. 

"Resobed,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
extend  these  resolutions  upon  the  records  of 
the  Court  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Streeter." 

Judge  Sawyer:  The  resolutions 
will  be  received,  and  unless  objection 
be  made,  they  will  be  unanimously 
adopted,  and  are  so  adopted. 

General  Streeter  refers  to  men  that 
were  raised  on  the  Connecticut  River 
— ^Vermont  produced  her  share,  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  some  came 
from  New  Hampshire.  It  is  rare  in- 
deed that  one  family  shall  have  pro- 
duced three  such  wonderfully  able 
men  as  were  found  in  the  three  broth- 
ers, Harry,  George  and  Edward  Bing- 
ham.   Of  those  three,  two  were  mem- 


bers of  the  Bar  of  this  county,  Harry 
Bingham  and  George  A.  Bingham; 
the  other  member  of  the  Bar  followed 
the  advice  of  Greeley  and  went  West, 
to  make  his  success  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  later  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  two  that  were  mem- 
bers of  this  Bar,  probably  no  person 
present  was  more  famiUar  with  than 
our  friend,  the  Hon.  James  W.  Rem- 
ick,  who  will  speak  of  them. 

Hon.  James  W.  Remick:  May  it 
please  the  Court  and  Brothers  of  the 
Bar — Nothing  could  bring  to  mind 
more  forcibly  the  difference  between 
our  relation  and  that  of  our  AUies  to 
the  present  world  struggle  than  the 
fact  that  while  the  temples  of  our 
AUies  are  being  shot  to  pieces  by  the 
ruthless  Hun,  we  are  assembled  in  se- 
curity adorning  our  temples  with 
the  portraits  of  those  whose  Uves  were 
associated  with  them.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  do  this,  if  in  doing  it  we 
neglect  no  war  duty.  That  no  such 
neglect  is  involved  in  what  we  are 
doing  is  attested  by  the  leadership  of 
Plymouth  and  all  New  Hampshire  in 
every  form  of  war  activity  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  son  of  the  Presiding 
Justice,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this,  as  for  so  many  other  forms  of 
public-spirited  service,  is  at  this 
moment  on  the  firing-line  in  France. 
By  re-dedicating  our  temples  of  jus- 
tice as  we  are  doing  today,  we  are  re- 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  struggle 
to  preserve  them  and  all  that  they 
stand  for,  at  whatever  cost.  It  is 
noteworthy  in  this  connection  that 
Ambassador  Gerard  in  his  latest 
book  says,  "The  Emperor  .... 
has  an  ii^bom  contempt,  if  not  for 
law,  at  least  for  lawyers.  In  October, 
1915,  for  instance,  he  remarked  to 
me,  *This  is  a  lawyers*  war — ^Asquith 
and  Lloyd  George  in  England,  Poin- 
car4  and  Briand  in  France.'  "  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  one  who  de- 
Uberately  wrote  and  published, 
"From  childhood,  I  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  five  men,  Alexander  the 
Great,  JuUus    Caesar,  Theodoric   II, 
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Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon. 
Each  of  these  men  dreamed  a  dream 
of  a  world  empire.  They  failed.  I 
have  dreamed  a  dream  of  a  German 
world  empire,  and  my  mailed  fist 
shall  succeed'^ — and  who,  to  achieve 
that  object,  has  made  the  world  a 
human  slaughter-house  and  himself 
the  arch-butcher  of  mankind,  and 
then  invoked  God  in  justification — 
I  say,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  such 
a  one  would  have  contempt  for  every- 
thing savoring  of  justice  and  every- 
body having  to  do  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Had  I  known 
before  accepting  the  invitation  to 
speak  here  today  that  the  Kaiser 
held  such  opinions  about  law  and 
lawyers,  I  might  have  declined.  As 
it  is,  I  see  no  way  but  to  go  forward 
with  my  part  of  the  program,  notwith- 
standing  his  majesty's  sentiments. 

I  count  it  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance in  my  own  humble  career 
at  the  Bar  that  it  was  begun  in  the 
home  town  of  those  legal  giants, 
Harry  and  George  A.  Bingham,  and 
at  a  time  when  they  were  in  the  full 
strength  and  maturity  of  their  power. 
The  pleasure  of  self-conscious  impor- 
tance, which  is  sometimes  the  privilege 
of  the  young  lawyer  in  a  country 
community,  was  impossible  in  as- 
sociation with  these  men.  On  the 
contrary,  to  such  a  one  their  towering 
eminence  gave  a  depressing  sense  of 
insignificance  and  obscurity.  In  the 
shadow  of  their  greatness,  it  was  for 
him  to  be  a  sort  of  chore-boy  in  the 
profession.  But  for  all  the  depriva- 
tions for  which  they  were  responsible, 
in  the  way  of  early  recognition  and 
youthful  conceits,  they  compensated 
a  thousandfold  by  the  lasting  in- 
spiration and  helpfulness  of  their 
example  and  association. 

Harry  Bingham  was  at  once  lawyer, 
statesman,  scholar,  sage  and  phi- 
losopher. As  a  lawyer,  he  was  worthy 
to  sit  with  the  great  men  who  adorn 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  statesman,  he  belonged 
with  those  who,  in  earlier  times, 
fashioned    the    republic    and    wrote 


"The  Federalist,*'  and  with  the  Ed- 
munds, the  Thurmans,  and  the  Sher- 
mans of  modem  days.  As  a  scholar 
and  philosopher,  he  was  a  marvel  to 
all  who  were  admitted  into  his  life  of 
study  and  contemplation.  For  virility 
of  mind,  breadth  of  vision,  and  wealth 
of  learning,  he  belonged  to  the  highest 
classification. 

To  those  who  find  his  measure  in 
the  offices  he  held,  and  the  attention 
he  attracted  in  the  nation  at  large, 
our  estimate  may  seem  exaggerated. 
Indeed,  his  fame  was  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  his  ability.  This 
argues  nothing  against  the  latter. 

Reputation,  as  has  been  well  said, 
is  "Oft  won  without  merit  and  lost 
without  deserving."  It  should  not 
be  confounded  with  character,  nor 
political  notoriety  mistaken  for  true 
greatness.  "The  grasshoppers  make 
the  fields  ring  with  their  importunate 
chinks,  while  the  great  cattle  chew  the 
cud  and  are  silent."  By  means  of 
wealth,  brazen  self-assertion,  political 
craftiness  and  snare-drum  eloquence, 
hundreds  of  men  were  famous  in  his 
day,  as  so-called  poUticians  and 
statesmen,  who  were  not  worthy  to 
unloose  the  latchets  of  his  shoes. 
Wealth,  position  and  reputation  are 
but  the  trappings  of  circumstance. 
The  true  test  of  a  man  is  the  measure 
and  quality  of  his  mind,  heart  and 
soul. 

Harry  Bingham  was  never  a  sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  but  he  was 
immeasurably  greater  than  many  who 
have  been  and  are,  and  no  one  will 
question  that  he  was  worthy  to  be. 
To  deserve  a  high  office  is  a  dignity 
to  which  no  man  has  attained  who  has 
simply  secured  it. 

Those  who,  conscious  of  his  power, 
stood  by  him  in  his  last  hours,  and 
saw  the  great  light  fade  and  go  out, 
may  well  ask,  in  view  of  the  scant 
visible  reward  and  apparent  end  of 
all,  "What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all 
his  labor?" 

As  a  result  of  his  work,  Harry 
Bingham's  mental  horizon  embraced 
the  earth  and  planets,  and  all  races 
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and  times.  The  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  man,  civilization,  and  gov- 
ernment were  to  him  an  open  book. 
Sitting  in  his  office,  among  the  hills 
he  loved  so  well,  he  could  close  his 
eyes  and  see  the  whole  world  as  a 
panorama — as  it  was  and  as  it  is. 

Suppose  that  death  ends  all;  was 
not  his  capacity  to  hold  communion 
with  all  that  is  and  that  has  been, 
source  of  infinite  satisfaction,  and 
profit  enough?  But  death  does  not 
end  all.  He  still  lives,  at  least  in 
your  lives  and  mine.  By  such  in- 
dividual endeavor,  operating  in  in- 
visible ways  upon  the  generations, 
mankind  has  advanced  and  is  still 
advancing.  Is  it  not  profit  enough, 
when  death  comes,  to  know  that  we 
have  contributed  our  most  to  this 
great  forward  movement?  And  fi- 
nally, if,  as  we  believe,  death  is  but  a 
transition,  who  shall  measure  the 
eternal  advantage  of  a  life  of  noble 
and  strenuous  endeavor  here? 

Besides  knowing  George  A.  Bing- 
ham in  other  relations,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be.  a  student  in  his 
office  for  about  one  year.  Of  him  in 
this  relation,  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  When  I  entered  his  office,  it 
was  with  something  of  awe,  but  he 
soon  had  me  at  ease  by  stating  the 
legal  question  he  for  the  moment  had 
under  consideration,  and  asking  my 
opinion.  It  was  not  done  with  the 
air  of  condescension,  nor  from  curios- 
ity to  test  the  quality  of  my  mind. 
It  was  done  in  a  sincere  and  genuine 
spirit  of  inquiry.  He  really  wanted 
my  opinion,  and  he  could  not  have 
asked  for  it  with  appearance  of  greater 
respect  had  I  been  his  peer  at  the 
Bar — if  he  had  been  the  student  and  I 
the  preceptor.  However  absurd  the 
opinion,  there  was  no  offensive  dis- 
approval, no  humiliating  analysis,  no 
sting  of  ridicule  in  word  or  look,  but  it 
was  received  with  the  same  thought- 
ful and  respectful  consideration  as  if 
it  had  been  the  wisest  deliverance 
of  the  greatest  sage.  This  was  not  a 
rare  exception  due  to  a  moment  of 


relaxation  and  good  nature.  It  was 
the  uniform  habit  of  the  man.  From 
that  time  on  during  my  term  in  his 
office,  I  worked  with  him  a  great  deal, 
examining  law,  writing  opinions,  mak- 
ing briefs  and  preparing  oral  argu- 
ments and  he  was  always  the  same 
unsophisticated,  confiding  and  agree- 
able person.  Nor  was  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  any  mark  of  favor  to  me. 
It  sprang  from  the  very  constitution 
of  his  mind  and  nature.  My  ex- 
perience was,  I  venture  to  say,  the 
experience  of  every  young  man  who 
was  ever  associated  with  him. 

He  was  a  tireless  investigator  of  the 
law,  not  in  a  philosophic  and  scholas- 
tic sense,  but  always  with  reference  to 
the  case  in  hand.  He  taught  his 
students  the  inestimable  habit  of 
thorough  and  exhaustive  examination 
of  legal  questions,  and  thus  put  them 
under  an  obligation  which  a  thousand 
tributes  would  not  discharge. 

In  making  briefs  and  writing  opin- 
ions, his  mental  process  was  labori- 
ous. His  mind  ground  slowly,  but  it 
ground  exceeding  fine.  The  heat  of 
forensic  conflict  furnished  a  needed 
stimulus,  and  on  such  occasions  he 
would  astonish  those  accustomed  to 
his  office  habits  by  his  ready  repartee 
and  quick  command  of  resources. 

Along  with  his  other  judicial  at- 
tributes, he  possessed  in  a  marked 
degree  that  indispensable  quality  of 
a  great  judge — he  was  a  patient 
listener.  The  same  characteristics 
which  attached  his  students  to  him, 
made  him  beloved  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  Bar  as  a  Judge  upon 
the  Bench. 

He  clung  tenaciously  to  the  law. 
He  accepted  in  the  fullest  sense  the 
oft-expressed  idea  that  **the  law  is  an 
exacting  mistress/'  and  allowed  noth- 
ing to  attract  him  from  it.  In  his 
devotion  to  it,  he  denied  himself  that 
intellectual  and  physical  diversion 
which  health  of  mind  and  body  de- 
mand. I  do  not  know  that  he  ever 
read  a  novel.  I  cannot  say  that  he 
departed  from  the  strict  line  of  his 
practice  to  read  the  lighter  literature 
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of  the  profession.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  even  so  far  relaxed  as  to 
engage  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  historical,  political,  or  philosoph- 
ical reading.  The  seductions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  charms  of  nature  could 
not  lure  him  from  his  cases;  night  and 
day,  year  in  and  year  out,  he  plodded 
on  in  life-destroying  consecration  to 
his  calling. 

If,  like  his  distinguished  brother,  he 
had  sought  more  of  change  and  re- 
laxation in  political,  philosophical 
and  historical  reading  and  contem- 
plation; or  like  his  former  partner, 
Judge  Aldrich,-he  had  now  and  then 
put  aside  his  briefs  and  cases  and 
found  near  to  nature's  heart,  in 
forest  and  on  lake  and  stream,  health- 
giving  sport  and  recreation,— I  be- 
lieve his  majestic  figure  would  be 
towering  in  our  midst  today  instead 
of  sleeping,  as  it  does,  over  yonder. 
But  that  unyielding  persistency 
which  broke  natural  limitations  and 
made  him  the  leader  of  men  of  greater 
genius,  had  fixed  upon  him  a  habit  of 
work,  from  which  the  attractions  of 
life  could  not  lure  nor  the  apprehen- 
sions of  death  terrify. 

More  than  five  years  before  he  died, 
he  was  admonished  by  failing  health 
of  the  necessity  of  diversion  and  rest, 
but,  impotent  to  resist  the  force  and 
momentum  of  habit,  he  worked  on 
almost  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  strong  lawyer,  an  able 
judge,  and  an  exemplary  husband, 
father  and  fellow-citizen.  No  ec- 
centricity marred  the  outline  of  his 
character.  His  manhood  was  stained 
by  no  excess.  In  all  the  relations  of 
life,  he  was  a  dignified  and  wholesome 
gentleman.  No  higher  tribute  than 
this  could  be  paid  to  any  man. 

Never  was  maternal  love  more 
richly  rewarded  than  in  the  birth  and 
life  of  the  brothers,  Harry,  George 
and  Edward  Bingham.  Three  sons, 
and  every  one  a  king  among  his  fel- 
lows— ^kingly  in  stature,  pose  and 
step;  kingly  in  eye,  voice  and  ges- 
ture; kingly  in  mind  and  soul  and 
will  and  character — but,  thank  God, 


without  touch  of  the  Kaiser  kind  of 
kingliness,  made  up  of  moustache 
and  egotism,  blasphemy  and  bru- 
tality. 

I  am  sure  you  unite  with  me  in 
reciprocating  the  Kaiser's  contempt 
and  in  paying  tribute  to  such  great 
and  noble  exemplars  of  our  profession. 

Raymond  U.  Smith,  Esq.:  I  ask 
leave  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tions and  ask  their  adoption: 

^'Reaolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Grafton 
County  Bar  be  extended  Mr.  Justice  George 
H.  Bingham  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals, 
and  to  his  sisters,  Miss  Helen  Bingham  and 
Mrs.  Walsh,  for  the  portraits  of  their  late 
father,  Mr.  Justice  George  A.  Bin^iam,  and 
of  their  Uncle,  the  late  Hon.  Harry  Bingham, 
whom  the  Bar  loved  and  respected. 

*' Resolved  f  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
record  these  resolutions  on  the  records  of  the 
Court,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  Mr. 
Justice  Bingham,  Miss  Bingham  and  Mrs. 
Walsh." 

Judge  Sawyer:  The  resolutions 
will  be  received  and  unless  objection 
is  made  they  will  be  unanimously 
adopted  and  are  so  adopted. 

Nature  is  kind  to  some  men;  it 
was  kind  to  Judge  Bingham  in  pro- 
longing his  life  so  long;  and  when  it 
is  kmd,  and  we  meet  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  who  is  on  the 
western  slope,  going  down  into  the 
deep  valley,  and  who  has  come  to 
a  ripened  old  age,  and  whose  faculties 
are  clear,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
associate  with  him  and  listen  to  his 
experiences.  Of  the  members  of  the 
Bar  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  know,  who  have  passed  into  the 
great  beyond,  there  was  none  to  me 
more  pleasing  than  the  dear  old  man, 
Mr.  Fling  of  Bristol.  He  told  me  at 
one  time  he  had  attended  one  hundred 
and  twenty  terms  of  Court  in  this 
coimty  without  missing  one.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  call  upon  him  at  his 
home  in  Bristol  two  years  ago  this 
summer,  and  there  to  review  with 
him  many  of  the  instances  of  his 
early  practice  and  to  look  over  with 
him  and  hear  his  comments  upon  the 
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collection  of  photographs  made  by 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Doe  between 
the  years  of  1864  and  1874.  It  was 
an  inspiring  visit.  As  he  took  my 
hand  at  parting  he  said  '*  Brother 
Sawyer,  I  fear  we  shall  never  meet 
again  in  this  world."  He  was  a  dear 
companion,  a  man  of  upright  char- 
acter, of  high  ideas,  who  honored  his 
profession,  and  we,  the  Bar  of  Grafton 
County,  are  honored  today  with  the 
portrait  of  that  dear,  good  man,  pre- 
sented to  us  by  his  son,  Charles  W. 
Fling  of  Bristol,  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eva  Fellows  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
who  have  Ukewise  honored  us  with 
their  presence  here  today.  Among 
those  who  knew  him  best  is  his  former 
partner,  Ira  A.  Chase  of  Bristol, 
who  will  speak  of  him. 

Hon.  Ira  A.  Chase:  May  it 
please  the  Court  and  Brothers  of  the 
Bar — As  suggested  of  some  other 
members  of  the  Grafton  and  Coos 
Bars,  Mr.  Fling  came  to  us  from  Ver- 
mont, having  been  bom  in  Windsor, 
Vermont.  He  had  a  very  excellent 
education  for  the  times,  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  high  schools  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
at  the  old  Norwich  University  in 
Vermont,  then  a  very  celebrated  uni- 
versity or  military  institute,  as  it  was 
called.  After  graduating  he  was  a 
teacher  in  New  Hampshire  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Sargent, 
or  Esquire  Sargent,  a  lawyer  practising 
in  Canaan,  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr. 
Sargent  very  kindly  suggested  it  would 
be  a  very  good  idea  for  lum  to  enter  his 
office  and  study  law.  Mr.  FUng  upon 
reflecting  took  kindly  to  that  idea  and 
entered  the  office  in  the  spring  of 
1847.  However,  Mr.  Sargent,  de- 
ciding that  Wentworth  was  a  more 
fertile  field  than  Canaan,  removed  to 
Wentworth  and  Mr.  Fling  went  with 
him;  there  he  pursued  the  study  of 
law  and  in  a  practical  way.  Mr. 
Sargent  soon  acquired  an  extensive 
practice;  he  was  county  solicitor 
at  one  time,  and  had  a  large  business 
there,   and   Mr.   Fling  had  the   ad- 


vantage of  the  law  theoretically  and 
of  it  practically.  As  has  been  sug- 
gested he  was  called  into  conference 
like  as  it  was  in  Judge  Carpenter's 
office,  when  matters  were  to  be  de- 
cided or  to  be  talked  over,  where 
cases  were  to  be  prepared  and  the 
law  examined,  and  he  was  made  to 
assist  in  that  work.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  in  1851,  and  was  a 
partner  of  Judge  Sargent  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  when  he  heard  of  an 
opening  in  Bristol,  which  he  thought 
would  be  advantageous  to  him,  and  he 
went  there,  and  succeeded  the  Hon. 
N.  B.  Bryant,  who  was  about  re- 
moving, taking  his  practice  and  his 
office,  wherein  he  continued  for  sixty- 
four  years,  and  they  are  still  in  the 
occupation  of  his  son,  a  prominent 
business  man  in  Bristol.  Mr.  FUng 
at  once  secured  an  extensive  practice 
in  that  locality,  and  took  a  leading 
place  among  the  men  of  that  town. 
He  was  interested  in*  all  pubUc  mat- 
ters affecting  the  interest  of  the  town, 
as  well  as  the  state.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  as  a  young  man. 
He  was  also  much  interested  in  the 
church,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
choir,  which  he  enjoyed  very  much, 
having  a  fine  voice.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  bank.  Being  a 
Democrat  in  a  Republican  or  a  Whig 
town,  as  it  was  then,  he  was  not 
favored  with  local  office,  although  he 
was  always  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
that  town.  In  187 1  and  again  in  1872, 
when  the  RepubUcan  rule  was  over- 
thrown, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  during  both  ses- 
sions, and  its  chairman  during  one 
session.  In  those  days  when  there 
were  only  twelve  members,  and  the 
Senate  was  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats, 
one  man^s  influence  was  very  great. 
The  importance  of  his  assignment  to 
committees  attests  the  respect  with 
which  he  was  regarded.  This  was,  I 
think,  all  of  the  poUtical  career  that 
he  enjoyed.  He  was  favored  at  that 
time  by  receiving  the  degree  of  Master 
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of  Arts  from  Dartmouth  College.  A 
similar  degree  was  also  conferred 
upon  Hon.  Daniel  Barnard  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr. 
Fling  while  frequently  opposed  to 
each  other  in  court,  were  yet  very 
great  friends.  I  remember  Mr.  Fling 
told  me  upon  congratulating  Mr. 
Barnard  of  his  degree,  that  the 
latter  replied  that  Mr.  Fling  was 
already  master  of  more  arts  than 
Dartmouth  College  could  conceive 
or  confer  upon  him. 

I  entered  his  office  as  a  student  of 
the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  to  the  firm  in  1881,  a  rela- 
tion which  lasted  until  1894  when  it 
was  dissolved  by  mutual  and  friendly 
consent.  Mr.  Fling,  as  those  of  you 
who  knew  him  are  aware,  was  a  man 
of  distinguished  appearance.  He  was 
erect  in  stature,  due  undoubtedly  to 
his  early  military  training.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  very  affable  and  cour- 
teous in  his  manner;  very  dignified 
and  yet  very  kind;  he  was  a  man  of 
judicial  temperament,  a  natural  jur- 
ist who  would  have  adorned  the 
Bench  if  he  had  been  placed  there. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  well  read, 
and  a  man  of  great  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment;  and  for  his  cUents, 
a  wise  and  discerning  counsellor. 
He  was  respected  by  his  associates 
at  the  Bar  and  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. During  his  long  career  he  was 
interested  in  many  important  cases, 
being  associated,  either  with  or 
against,  every  person  whose  portrait 
appears  here  today,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  Daniel  Webster. 
He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
all  of  these  distinguished  men,  and 
with  many  others  like  Judge  Ladd  and 
Ossian  Ray  and  very  many  more 
whom  I  could  mention.  He  knew 
them  very  well,  he  called  them  into 
his  cases  and  he  was  called  into  theirs. 
I  might  say  in  passing  in  reference  to 
the  Hon.  Harry  Bingham — I  didn't 
think  of  it  until  Brother  Remick  was 
so  eloquently  speaking  of  him^ — he 
was  once  associated  with  Mr.  Fling 
in  a  case,  where  a  certain  man's  wife 


was  injured  on  the  railroad,  and  this 
man  was  a  spiritualist.  Mr.  Fling 
was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  and  had 
Harry  Bingham  with  him  in  the  case. 
The  husband  of  the  injured  woman 
was  present  during  the  trial  and  at 
one  of  the  consultations  he  remarked 
that  Daniel  Webster  was  with  them 
in  this  case  in  spirit,  Bingham  re- 
plied with  "I  wish  we  had  him  in 
flesh." 

Brother  FUng  was  a  most  agree- 
able and  companionable  man  in  the 
office,  being  much  like  Judge  Car- 
penter in  respect  to  humor;  he  had 
a  very  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and 
humorous,  in  fact  exceedingly  keen, 
and  he  had  a  great  power  of  char- 
acterization. He  had  such  a  long 
career,  and  knew  the  leaders  of  the 
Bar  so  intimately,  and  had  been  as- 
sociated with  them  in  so  many 
cases,  that  he  had  a  fund  of  stories 
and  reminiscences  that  was  remark- 
able, and  which  he  was  fond  of  re- 
peating. I  can  recall  a  great  many 
stories  and  interesting  events  that 
he  related  to  me,  that  have  occurred 
in  this  and  other  court  rooms,  concer- 
ing  about  every  person  whose  por- 
trait adorns  these  walls.  Mr.  Fling 
was  of  a  naturally  philosophical  tem- 
perament; he  was  a  man  who  read 
and  thought  a  great  deal,  and  he  en- 
joyed reading  the  finer  and  better 
things  in  this  world,  the  finer  litera- 
ture, and  for  many  years,  except 
when  engaged  in  the  active  matters, 
he  spent  his  evenings  in  reading. 
He  was  naturally,  speaking  from  a 
physical  standpoint,  an  indolent  man. 
I  should  say  he  didn't  like  manual 
labor  of  any  kind,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  observe  he  never  indulged  in 
it  unless  he  was  obliged  to;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  preparation  of 
his  case,  he  was  untiring  in  his  labor. 
He  gave  himself  entirely  to  his  client, 
and  he  worked  heroically.  He  was 
always  faithful  to  his  clients.  When 
before  the  Court  or  jury  he  was  a 
formidable  antagonist,  adroit,  tactful 
and  resourceful. 

Owing    to    the    evenness    of    his 
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temperament  and  habit  of  throwing 
off  the  care  and  business  of  life  at 
evening  and  passing  that  time  in 
reading,  he  attained  the  great  age  of 
more  than  ninety-two  years,  and  at 
his  death  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Bar  of  Grafton  County,  and  per- 
haps of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  kindly  cared  for  during  his 
last  years  by  his  son  and  daughter, 
who  are  with  us  today.  His  son, 
Charles  Fling  of  Bristol,  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  and  also  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Fellows  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Maine,  who  has  been  Speaker  of  the 
House,  have  come  today  from  their 
distant  home,  with  their  two  sons, 
who  are  also  honorable  members  of 
the  Bar,  leading  men  in  Maine.  I 
am  very  glad  they  could  be  present 
with  us  today  to  hear  these  remarks 
in  regard  to  these  distinguished  men, 
the  friends  and  associates  of  their 
father  and  grandfather. 

Clarence  E.  Hibbard,  Esq:  I  de- 
sire to  present  the  following  resolu- 
tions and  move  their  adoption: 

*' Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Grafton 
County  Bar  be  extended  to  Charles  W.  Fling  of 
Bristol,  and  to  his  sister.  Mrs.  Eva  Fellows  of 
Ban^r,  Maine,  for  the  portrait  of  their 
father,  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Fling,  late  of  Bristol, 
whose  senial  countenance  reflects  the  beautv 
of  his  cnaracter,  and  the  high  ideals  by  which 
he  was  ever  guided. 

^^ Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
record  these  resolutions  on  the  records  of  the 
Court,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  Mr. 
Fling  and  Mrs.  Fellows." 

Judge  Sawyer:  The  resolutions 
ofifered  by  Mr.  Hibbard  are  received 
and  unless  objection  is  made  will  be 
unanimously  adopted,  and  they  are 
so  adopted. 

Mr.  Chase  might  have  added  that 
one  of  Mr.  Fling's  grandsons,  who 
has  favored  us  with  his  presence,  is 
the  Clerk  of  the  Federal  Court  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

Among  my  early  recollections  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Bar — among  the 
happiest    of    them    in    my    student 


days — was  that  of  our  genial  friend 
the  Hon.  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  a  man 
who  was  possessed  of  the  combined 
qualities  of  a  good  lawyer,  a  thor- 
ough student  of  history,  and  the 
qualities  of  good  fellowship,  which 
made  him  an  enjoyable  companion. 
His  portrait  was  to  have  been  with 
us  but  I  received  word  this  morning 
that  it  had  been  delayed  and  would 
not  reach  here  until  tomorrow.  It 
has  been  presented  and  will  adorn 
the  walls  of  this  Court  room  tomor- 
row, the  gift  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Sulloway  of  Franklin.  We 
all  knew  him  so  well  that  in  our  minds- 
eye  we  can  carry  the  memory  of  his 
face  as  though  it  adorned  the  walls. 

Among  those  who  knew  Brother 
Batchellor  best  in  his  last  days, — per- 
haps none  knew  him  better — is  our 
Brother  Fletcher  Hale  of  Laconia,  who 
will  speak  of  him. 

Fletcher  Hale,  Esq.:  May  it 
please  the  Court.  Your  Honor,  when 
you  asked  me  to  speak  of  Brother 
Batchellor  I  sensed  a  feeling  at  once 
of  intense  gratificatipn,  and  of  sin- 
cere regret.  Gratification,  that  such 
a  compliment  should  come  to  me — 
that  an  opportunity  should  arise  by 
which  I  might  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  man  whom  I  so  loved  and 
revered — and  regret.  Your  Honor, 
that  I  did  not  know  him  all  through 
his  life  that  I  might  present  his  case 
justly  and  truly  as  it  is. 

Albert  Stillman  Batchellor  was 
born  in  Bethlehem  the  22nd  day  of 
April  1850.  He  attended  Tilton  Sem- 
inary, graduating  from  there  in  1868, 
and  then  went  to  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1872. 
He  immediately  entered  the  office  of 
Harry  and  George  A.  Bingham,  in 
Littleton,  and  with  them  studied  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1875. 
From  the  time  he  graduated  from 
college  his  name,  and  his  fame,  if 
you  please,  have  been  associated 
with  the  great  names  of  Bingham  and 
Mitchell  right  down  almost  to  the 
time  when  he  died,  in  1913.     In  other 
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words,  all  his  training,  all  his  ex- 
perience grew  out  of  association 
with  these  great  men,  of  whom  we 
have  heard  this  afternoon  so  well. 
His  history,  I  think  Your  Honor,  is 
not  dimmed  by  the  record  of  his  as- 
sociates, who  stood  in  their  sphere 
for  certain  things  which  go  to  make 
great  lawyers.  Judge  Batchellor 
stood  in  his  sphere  for  those  things 
and  other  things  which  go  to  make 
great  lawyers  and  good  men. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  man 
of  his  calibre  was  honored  in  his  town 
by  almost  every  office  he  could  hold. 
In  addition,  he  served  as  Solicitor  of 
Grafton  County  shortly  after  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  represented  the 
town  of  Littleton  many  times  in  the 
Legislature,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  Council  in  1887  and 
1888.  For  many  years  he  served 
faithfully  and  efficiently  as  Justice  of 
the  Littleton  Municipal  Court,  Trus- 
tee of  the  State  Library  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Printing  Com- 
mission. In  1890  he  was  appointed 
State  Historian,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  and  the  work  of 
which  I  really  think  gave  him  the 
greatest  delight  of  his  life.  He  edited 
several  volumes  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Papers  and  of  the  Laws  of 
New  Hampshire  during  the  Provin- 
cial period,  wrote  many  historical 
pamphlets  and  treatises,  a<nd  prob- 
ably no  man  ever  lived  who  possessed 
such  accurate  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  his  State  as  he. 
He  was  intensely  proud  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  intensely  proud  of 
being  an  American.  His  opinion  on 
matters  of  history  was  widely  sought 
by  the  foremost  historians  of  the 
country.  His  attainments  as  lawyer 
and  scholar  were  well  recognized  by 
Dartmouth  College  in  1910  when  he 
was  the  recipient  of  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.Litt. 

He  took  particular  pride  in  belong- 
ing to  that  group  of  men  to  whom 
General  Streeter  and  Judge  Remick 
have  referred, — that  great  group  of 
giants,  which  seemed  to  rise  in  that 


north  country  in  that  period.  He 
did  not  have  the  temerity  to  class 
himself  as  one  of  them,  as  a  peer 
with  them,  but  to  be  associated  with 
them  and  to  speak  of  them  as  as- 
sociates of  his  in  his  daily  life,  was 
one  of  the  rich  things  he  enjoyed.  I 
think  his  admiration  for  Harry  Bing- 
ham amounted  almost  to  idolatry. 
He  told  me  that  he  believed,  if  cir- 
cumstances had  adjusted  themselves 
so  that  Harry  Bingham  could  have  en- 
tered the  Legislative  Halls  of  the 
United  States  his  name  and  fame 
would  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  among  the 
people  of  this  country.  And  Harry 
Bingham's  thoughts  and  philosophy, 
to  a  large  extent,  impressed  them- 
selves upon  Judge  Batchellor's  na- 
ture, naturally,  because  he  admired 
him  as  one  man  may  admire  another. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Judge  Batchellor  during  my  senior 
year  in  College.  His  son  and  I  were 
in  the  same  class  in  Dartmouth. 
Judge  Batchellor  came  down  from 
Littleton  to  attend  our  Commence- 
ment exercises,  and  he  was  invited  to 
speak  to  the  class  at  our  banquet. 
The  magnetism  of  the  man,  I  think, 
may  well  be  illustrated  when  I  say 
that,  after  he  had  finished,  the  boys 
rose  as  a  unit  and  voted  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1905,  and  he  joined 
us,  sat  at  the  table  with  us  and  re- 
mained one  of  us.  That  thing,  of 
itself,  shows  the  way  he  impressed  not 
only  men  of  his  own  age,  but  the 
younger  men.  That  is  the  way  he 
impressed  me.  It  was  only  shortly 
after  that, — I  think  it  was  in  the  fall 
of  1905  or  the  early  part  of  1906,— 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  his 
son — I  had  then  commenced  to  study 
law — saying  his  father  had  lost  his 
eyesight,  and  asking  me  if  I  would 
consider  coming  to  Littleton  to  do  his 
reading  and  writing  for  him,  while  I 
was  obtaining  my  legal  education. 
It  was  really,  it  seemed  to  me,  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  a  young  man, 
and  I  accepted  at  once.  I  went  to 
Littleton  and  entered  his  office,  ex- 
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pecting  to  find  a  man  who  had  gone 
blind,  a  man  who  had  worked  ac- 
tively and  industriously  all  his  life, 
and  then  been  stricken  in  that  ter- 
rible way — expecting,  Your  Honor, 
to  find  a  man  broken  in  spirit,  de- 
jected, ready  to  give  up  and  set 
back  and  take  things  as  they  came. 
But,  Your  Honor,  although  his  afiiic- 
tion  had  been  upon  him  but  ^  few 
months,  I  found  a  man  who  had  al- 
ready discounted  the  philosophy  of 
Milton  in  his  ode  on  his  blindness, 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait," —  and  had  made  his  creed  that 
the  rest  of  his  life  should  be  one  of  ac- 
tive service — ^that  he  would  die  in  the 
harness. 

Now,  Your  Honor,  you  have  spoken 
of  his  good  fellowship,  and  it  was  a 
remarkable  part  of  his  natiu-e,  his 
good  cheer,  and  his  fund  of  stories 
which  he  could  tell  in  his  inimitable 
way.  I  think,  sometimes, — I  know, 
— ^it  bothered  him.  He  told  me  if  he 
had  his  life  to  live  over  again — ^that 
was  after  he  had  lost  his  eyesight 
and  had  begun  to  see  the  serious 
parts  of  life  more  clearly  than  ever — 
he  thought  he  would  never  tell  a 
funny  story  again.  He  was  afraid 
men  held  him  in  the  light  of  a  buffoon 
instead  of  a  man.  But  I  told  him, 
in  my  humble  way,  that  if  he  were 
able  to  bring  good  cheer  into  the 
world,  if  he  were  never  able  to  do 
anything  else,  the  good  cheer  which 
he  had  brought  into  the  world  was 
work  enough,  and  more  than  most  of 
us  could  ever  hope  to  do.  I  think 
the  men  here,  who  knew  him  well, — 
General  Streeter,  Judge  Remick,  Mr. 
Martin  and  Colonel  Jewett  and  all  the 
others,  would  say  he  is  held,  not  as  a 
clown,  as  a  bufifoon,  but  as  a  gentle- 
man, as  a  scholar,  as  an  able  lawyer, 
and  as  a  good,  honest,  faithful  and 
industrious  man. 

He  was  particularly  painstaking 
that  nothing  should  go  out  over  his 
name  unless  it  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect so  far  as  he  knew  how  to  make  it 
so.  He  believed  in  industry  to  the 
limit,  and  if  there  was  anything  he 


could  discover  to  make  his  work  bet- 
ter, then  it  mattered  not  whether  he 
worked  late  into  the  night,  it  mattered 
not  whether  he  was  paid  for  it.  So 
long  as  anything  that  went  out  over 
the  name  of  Albert  S.  Batchellor  was 
correct,  that  was  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  him. 

I  think  perhaps  I  am  taking  up  too 
much  of  the  time.  Your  Honor,  but  I 
want  to  say  in  closing  that  it  was  an 
inspiration  to  a  young  man  to  go  into 
that  office  and  work  for  him,  who 
could  not  see  the  light,  and  do  his 
reading  and  writing  for  him,  and  see 
him  work  day  after  day  in  the  face 
of  the  greatest  obstacle,  probably, 
that  can  come  to  man,  and  yet  pre- 
serve his  good  cheer,  his  patience  and 
his  faith  unto  the  end.  If  I  had  not 
known  of  him,  if  I  had  never  heard  of 
him,  if  I  had  known  him  only  from 
the  time  when  I  first  came  into  his 
office  to  work  for  him,  I  would  have 
seen  there  exhibited  his  whole  life. 
It  was  simply  summed  up  in  a  fight 
for  the  right  with  industry  and  faith 
and  loyalty. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  friends, 
I  think,  better  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  and  because  he  loved  them  he 
made  many  and  kept  them.  It  was 
a  source  of  great  delight  to  him,  after 
his  affliction  came  that  such  men  as 
Your  Honor  and  Judge  Remick  and 
others,  whenever  they  came  to  Little- 
ton, came  in  to  see  him.  No  one 
knows  the  pleasure  he  experienced 
after  a  visit  of  that  sort. 

So  he  lived  in  spite  of  the  dark- 
ness, the  physical  darkness  which 
confronted  him,  with  his  eyes  of 
conscience  and  heart  lifted  always 
towards  the  sun.  - 

George  W.  Pike,  Esq.:  I  have  a 
resolution  I  desire  to  offer  and  move 
its  adoption: 

'^Resobedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Grafton 
County  Bar  be  extended  to  Mrs.  Bertha 
Batchellor  Sulloway  of  Franklin,  for  the  por- 
trait of  her  father,  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  Batchel- 
lor, whose  life  was  devoted  most  honorably 
and  assiduously  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  to  recording  the  history  of  the 
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state;  and  who  merited  and  received  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  brethren  of 
the  Bar. 

^'Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
record  these  resolutions  on  the  records  of  the 
Court,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  Mrs. 
Sulloway. " 

Judge  Sawyer:  The  resolutions 
offered  by  Brother  Pike  will  be  re- 
ceived and  unless  objection  is  made 
they  will  be  unanimously  adopted, 
and  they  are  so  adopted. 

Brother  Streeter,  in  suggesting  the 
strong  men  that  came  from  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  on  the  Vermont  side, 
spoke  of  two  brothers  bom  on  the 
Vermont  side,  and  the  first  speaker  of 
today  spoke  of  one  that  was  born  in 
this  town  and  honored  the  Bench. 
Shortly  after  John  Mitchell's  birth  the 
family  moved  to  Vermont,  and  there, 
I  believe,  his  brother  William  H. 
Mitchell  was  born;  he,  like  his  brother 
John,  came  over  into  New  Hampshire 
and  came  to  Littleton,  where  he  stud- 
ied in  the  office  of  Bingham  &  Mitchell, 
and  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  his 
portrait  should  adorn  the  walls  of  this 
room,  the  room  where  he  made  and 
achieved  his  great  successes,  and 
showed  to  the  Bar  of  New  Hampshire 
his  most  remarkable  skill  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  case  of  State  v.  Frank 
Almy  for  murder.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
at  that  time  Solicitor  of  this  county, 
and  he  achieved  therein  the  admira- 
tion of  his  fellow  members  of  the  Bar, 
as  he  always  commanded  their  respect 
and  love.  His  ideals  were  high;  he 
was  a  whole-souled,  whole-hearted 
man ;  to  be  associated  with  him  was  a 
pleasure.  His  portrait  adorns  the 
wall  of  this  room,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Clay.  There  are  few  of  us  left  that 
studied  in  his  office.  Our  genial 
Clerk,  Mr.  Dow,  and  Brother  Hodg- 
man.  Clerk  of  the  Federal  Court,  and 
Brother  Bingham  and  myself,  I  think, 
are  the  sole  survivors  of  the  men  who 
studied  in  that  office,  and  of  him  his 
brother-in-law  has  kindly  consented 
to  speak. 


Hon.  Harry  Bingham:  Your 
Honor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

Hon.  William  H.  Mitchell  was  bom 
in  Wheelock,  Vermont,  in  1856,  was 
educated  in  the  northern  Vermont 
schools,  Derby  Academy,  and  at 
Standstead  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
He  graduated,  I  believe,  or  attended 
school  at  the  Littleton  High  School, 
in  1^77.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  law  with  his  brother,  the  late  Hon. 
John  M.  Mitchell  of  the  firm  of  Bing- 
ham &  Mitchell,  at  Littleton,  and 
while  he  studied  he  taught  school  at 
Dow  Academy  in  Franconia  for  a 
brief  period.  I  have  met  occasionally 
two  or  three  men  from  that  district 
and  outside  who  said  they  had  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  going  to  school 
to  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  they  profited  by 
their  training,  and  that  they  consid- 
ered him  a  fine  teacher.  In  1880,  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and 
in  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Bingham,  Mitchells'  &  Batch- 
ellor.  Judge  John  M.  Mitchell  and 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  opened 
an  oflSce  in  Concord  in  1881,  although 
retaining  their  interests  in  the  Little- 
ton firm  until  perhaps  '85  or  '86,  when 
John  M.  Mitchell  retired  and  the  firm 
became  known  as  Bingham,  Mitchell 
&  Batchellor. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  educational  matters,  was 
President  of  the  Littleton  Board  of 
Education  from  about  '86  or  '87  to 
'95  or  '96.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  located  here  at 
Plymouth,  for  about  the  same  time; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Senate  in  1889,  where  he 
rendered  conspicuous  service  on  the 
principal  committee  in  that  body. 
From  1889  to  '96,  he  was  SoUcitor  of 
this  County,  and  in  '91  he  was  in  the 
case  of  which  Your  Honor  spoke, 
State  V.  Almy.  Perhaps  most  of  you 
remember  that.  Perhaps  I  might  re- 
call a  certain  circumstance  there. 
There  was  a  young  lady  in  Hanover, 
found  murdered;  suspicion  fell  upon 
Almy  who  had  worked  for  her  parents, 
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and  who  disappeared  concurrently  with 
the  crime.  He  was  hunted  for  all  over 
the  country,  and  finally,  some  weeks 
after  the  crime  was  committed,  some  of 
the  people  in  Hanover  found  evidences 
of  food  around  a  bam,  and  a  guard  was 
placed  around  it.  In  a  night  or  two  a 
man  came  out  of  the  barn  and  went 
to  an  apple  tree,  and  they  f  oimd  it  was 
Ahny;  they  surrounded  thfe  place  and 
finally  he  made  the  proposition  that 
he  would  see  the  County  SoUcitor. 
He  was  in  the  hay  mow  of  the  bam, 
and  he  said  he  ^ould  ^b^k  with  Mr. 
Mitchell;  Mr.  Mitchell ^eame  and 
climbed  into  the  hay  mow,  atid  went 
over  and  had  an  interview  with  Almy 
in  which  he  gave  himself  up.  That 
you  may  know  the  heroism  and  cour- 
age of  Mr.  Mitchell, — I  might  add  that 
Almy  was  armed  and  had  exchanged 
shots  with  some  of  those  who  had 
attempted  his  capture,  and  said  he  was 
prepared  to  shoot  anybody  that  came. 
After  a  trial  in  this  Court  room  Mr. 
Almy  was  sentenced  to  death  before 
two  Justices  of  this  Court. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  very  busy  man, 
having  great  executive  ability.  Upon 
his  entering  into  the  firm  of  Bingham, 
Mitchells'  &  Batchellor,  it  became 
apparent  at  once  he  was  just  the  man 
needed  for  the  details  of  a  large  country 
practice,  and  he  became  very  expert  in 
that  position. 

He  had  always  been  a  Democrat 
prior  to  1896,  when  he  declined  to 
follow  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  silver  plat- 
form. He  became  a  Republican  at 
that  time.  I  believe  be  did  not  bold 
any  office  under  the  Republican  party, 
except  that  he  was  presidential  elector 
in  this  state  in  the  McKinley-Roose- 
velt  campaign  in  1900. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  an  untiring 
worker.  I  remember  an  instance  well 
illustrating  his  industry.  I  think  it 
was  in  the  siunmer  of  1887  during  the 
great  railroad  fight  in  the  Legislature. 
We  had  gone  to  bed  about  half  past  ten, 
at  the  Eagle.  About  twelve  o'clock 
he  sat  up  in  bed  and  said,  ''I  haven't 
seen  'so-and-so,'  "  I  don't  remember 
who  it  was.    I  says,  **You  can  see 


him  today."  He  replied,  "Well,  I 
suppose  I  can,  I  believe  I  know  exactly 
where  I  can  see  him;  I  think  he  is 
over  to  the  telegraph  office."  Up  be 
got  and  dressed  himself  and  started 
out,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he  re- 
turned, saying,  *'  Well,  I  saw  him,  and, 
it  is  all  right;  I  had  a  satisfactory 
talk  with  him. "  "  Well  now, "  I  said, 
"it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
you  had  staid  right  here  in  bed  and 
seen  him  tomorrow."  He  replied, 
"I  might  have  done  that,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  can  now  go  to  bed  and 
sleep,  otherwise  I  would  have  been 
thinking  about  it  all  night.  I  bad  to 
get  it  off  my  mind." 

In  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his 
life  his  health  was  not  good,  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Mitchell  made  several  trips 
abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
What  has  been  said  here  of  Hon.  John 
M.  Mitchell,  about  his  integrity  and 
about  his  life,  equally  applies  to  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  WilUam  H.  Mitchell. 

The  north  country — in  fact  the 
whole  state — lost  a  big  man  when  he 
passed  away,  and  many  there  are  who 
say  they  lost  a  friend  in  him,  whose 
place  no  one  can  fill. 

In  April,  1912,  he  was  stricken  with 
pneumonia,  and  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  ravages  of 
that  disease,  and  so  one  of  the  grand- 
est men  in  Littleton,  and  the  sole  re- 
maining member  of  one  of  the  greatest 
firms  of  lawyers  in  New  Hampshire 
passed  to  that  unknown  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Hosford:  May 
it  please  Your  Honor — I  desire  to 
offer  the  following  resolutions  and 
move  their  adoption: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Grafton  CJounty  Bar 
express  its  thanks  to  Mrs.  Delia  Bingham  Clay, 
for  thejportrait  of  her  former  husband,  the  late 
Hon.  William  H.  Mitchell,  whose  service  at 
the  Bar,  for  the  state  and  for  his  clientelle,  was 
ever  recognized  as  of  the  highest  order  and 
merit;  and  whose  genial,  whole-souled  char- 
acter endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
record  these  resolutions  on  the  records  of  the 
Court,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  Mrs. 
Clay." 
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Judge  Sawyer:  The  resolutions 
offered  by  Brother  Hosford  will  be  re- 
ceived and  unless  objection  is  made 
will  be  unanimously  adopted,  and 
they  are  so  adopted. 

We  are  getting  closer  to  the  home 
town,  closer  to  this  Court  House,  gen- 
tlemen, where  we,  as  younger  men, 
were  accustomed  to  see  that  genial 
whole-souled  man,  George  H.  Adams, 
who  served  his  county  as  Solicitor, 
his  state  as  Insurance  Commissioner, 
and  who  had  a  large  clientage,  which 
he  served  faithfully  and  well.  No  one 
knew  him  better  than  his  partner  the 
.Hon.  Alvin  Burleigh,  who  will  speak 
to  us  of  Brother  Adams. 

[Mr.  Burleigh  read  extracts  from  his 
address  upon  Mr.  Adams,  printed  in 
the  N.  H.  Bar  proceedings  for  1915.] 

Hon.  Walter  M.  Flint:  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  present  the  following 
resolutions  and  move  their  adoption: 

^'Resolved  by  the  Bar  of  Grafton  Ck>unty 
that  its  thanks  be  expressed  to  Mrs.  S.  Kath- 
erine  Adams,  for  this  beautiful  portrait  of  her 
late  husbana,  Hon.  George  H.  Adams,  which 
adorns  the  walls  of  the  Court  room,  within 
the  shadow  of  the  building  where  for  so  many 
years  he  served  his  clients  with  an  energy  and 
faithfulness  exceeded  by  none  and  equalled  by 
few. 

^' Resolved f  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
record  these  resolutions  on  the  records  of  the 
Court,  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  Mrs. 
Adams." 

Judge  Sawyer:  The  resolutions 
offered  by  Brother  Flint  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  unless  objection  is  made 
they  will  be  unanimously  adopted, 
and  are  so  adopted. 

Among  the  younger  element  of  the 
Bar  for  many  years  there  was  no  more 
upright  man  in  his  relation  to  his 
clients  than  our  late  brother,  Joseph 
C.  Story,  of  whom,  Brother  Asa 
Warren  Drew,  who  was  a  student  in  his 
office,  will  speak. 

Hon.  Asa  W.  Drew:  It  gives  me 
pleasure  at  this  time  to  attest  to  the 
sterling  qualities  of  one  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's sons,  the  late  Joseph  Clement 


Story  of  Plymouth,  or,  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly known  by  his  close  acquaint- 
ances, "Clem"  Story.  He  was 
bom  in  Sutton,  New  Hampshire, 
August  28,  1855,  and  early  in  his  life 
the  family  moved  to  Canaan  where  he 
resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
From  early  life  he  evidenced  those 
traits  which  characterized  him  in  after 
years — a  thorough  determination  to 
succeed  along  whatever  lines  he  fol- 
lowed. He  attended  school  at  Meri- 
den,  at  Phillips  Academy  and  at  other 
places.  After  completing  his  school 
course  his  aptitude  for  logical  reason- 
ing led  him  to  the  consideration  of  the 
law.  He  studied  law  in  the  offices  of 
George  W.  Murray  of  Canaan,  of  Pike 
&  Leach  of  Franklin,  and  in  the  office 
of  E.  B.  S.  Sanborn  of  Franklin  and  at 
the  Boston  Law  School.  In  years 
after  he  would  often  relate  some  inci- 
dent that  occurred  during  his  stay  in 
the  diflferent  offices  whereby  some 
legal  point  was  impressed  upon  his 
mind  never  to  be  forgotten. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
town  of  Wentworth,  but  after  a  short 
time  he  came  to  Plymouth.  While  at 
Wentworth  he  became  acquainted 
with  Helen  Louise  Smith,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hazen  Smith,  to  whom  he  was 
married,  October  18,  1881.  .By  this 
union  he  had  two  charming  daughters, 
Charlotte  Louise  Story,  who  at  one 
time  was  in  the  office  of  Brother 
Thompson  at  Laoonia,  and  Marion 
Story,  who  was  musically  inclined  and 
learned  to  play  the  comet,  and  at  one 
time  was  known  as  the  "  Child  Cornet- 
ist  of  New  England. '' 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Story  as  a  student  and  assist- 
ant for  some  two  years  and  a  half. 
Wlbdle  apparently  somewhat  aggres- 
sive in  his  nature,  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  possessed  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
natures  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
find.  One  of  the  strongest  character- 
istics of  Brother  Story  was  his  loyalty 
to  his  cUents  and  to  his  friends.  He 
was  never  known  to  sit  idly  by  when 
a  friend  was  being  abused;  he  was 
ready   to   resent  reproachment  of  a 
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friend  as  if  the  shaft  was  aimed  at 
himself.  While  this  attitude  occa- 
sioned some  displeasure,  in  the  end  it 
won  for  him  many  friends. 

He  was  associated  with  Brother 
Burleigh  in  the  trial  of  Almy  for  the 
murder  of  Christie  Warden,  and  at 
various  other  times  became  connected 
with  the  leading  cases  in  Grafton 
County.  His  success  at  the  Bar  did 
not  depend  so  much  on  brilhancy  of 
oratory,  as  on  the  most  thorough 
preparation  of  his  cases.  He  intro- 
duced evidence  with  tact  and  astute- 
ness, and  acquired  more  than  a  local 
reputation  in  the  trial  of  his  cases.  In 
speaking  of  dispatch,  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  one  time  he  tried  four  divorce 
cases  in  a  space  of  fifteen  minutes  and 
was  on  his  way  back  to  the  office. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  his  prac- 
tice, he  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
rising  lawyers  of  New  Hampshire  and 
his  future  was  accordingly  looked  to 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  his 
many  friends.  Some  years  prior  to 
his  decease  he  had  an  illness  from 
which  it  was  thought  he  never  com- 
pletely recovered,  and  in  the  fall  of  '92 
and  the  early  part  of  '93,  he  succumbed 
to  acute  melanchoUa,  from  which  he 
died  January  27,  1894. 

He  had  his  own  pecuhar  views  of 
the  after  Ufe,  and  while  he  did  not 
often  speak  of  them,  yet  it  became  my 
privilege  to  have  some  conversations 
with  him  on  that  subject.  Being  asked 
'*If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again?"  he 
replied,  "Well,  what  is  the  evidence 
to  prove  that  he  dies?*' 

He  had  not  been  in  practice  as  a 
lawyer  quite  fourteen  years,  at  his 
decease,  but  in  that  time  he  had  won  a 
reputation,  not  only  locally  but 
throughout  the  state,  and  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  members  of  the  Bar 
of  Grafton  County  and  a  host  of 
friends,  as  an  able  and  honest  lawyer, 
and  the  firmest  and  most  faithful  of 
friends. 

Eri  C.  Oakes,  Esq.:  Your 
Honor — May  I  offer  the  following 
resolutions  and  move  their  adoption? 


"  Resolvedy  That  the  Bar  of  Grafton  CJounty 
extend  its  appreciation  and  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Helen  L.  Story  for  the  ]x>rtrait  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Storv,  a  strong  and 
energetic  lawyer,  whose  faithfulness  to  the 
cause  he  espoused,  and  whose  never  failing 
courtesy  to  his  associates,  secured  for  him  the 
highest  regard  and  affection  of  his  brethren  of 
the  Bar. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
record  these  resolutions  on  the  records  of  the 
Court,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  Mrs. 
Story." 

Judge  Sawyer:  The  resolution^ 
offered  by  Brother  Oakes  will  be  re- 
ceived and  unless  objection  is  offered 
they  will  be  unanimously  accepted, 
and  they  are  so  accepted. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grafton  County  Bar. 

We  have  been  honored  in  the  pres- 
entation of  a  steel  engraving  of  another 
lawyer,  not  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Bar  of  Grafton  County  but  a  member 
of  the  Bar  of  America,  foremost  of  the 
American  statesmen  in  his  life- 
time. His  portrait  adorns  our  walls, 
facing  out  upon  the  little  building 
where-on  is  the  tablet  certifying  to  the 
fact  that  in  that  building  he  argued  his 
first  case  to  a  jury.  Brother  Went- 
worth  will  speak  of  Mr.  Webster. 

Hon.  Alvin  Wentworth:  Daniel 
Webster  was  born  on  the  18th  day  of 
January,  1782,  began  the  study  of 
law  in  1801,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Boston  in  1805.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  New  Hampshire  and 
opened  his  oflSce  in  the  little  town  of 
Boscawen,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
near  his  father.  At  his  father's  de- 
cease Daniel  assumed  his  debts  and 
then  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Portsmouth. 

While  in  Boscawen  the  incident  in 
the  practice  of  law  which  connects 
him  with  Plymouth  took  place.  The 
Grand  Jury  at  the  May  term  holden 
in  Plymouth  in  1806  found  two  in- 
dictments, one  for  killing  Russell 
Freeman  and  one  for  killing  Captain 
Starkweather.  Josiah  Burnham  was 
tried  on  the  Starkweather  indictinfint- 
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In  the  indictments  it  was  alleged 
that  the  murders  were  committed 
December  17th,  1805,  and  that  the 
victims  died  the  following  day.  At 
the  same  term  of  the  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, Chief  Justice  Jeremiah  Smith 
presiding,  the  attorneys  for  the  state 
were  George  Sullivan,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Benjamin  J.  Gilbert  of  Hanover, 
Coimty  Solicitor.  Alden  Sprague  of 
Haverhill,  and  Daniel  Webster  then 
of  Boscawen,  were  assigned  by  the 
Court  as  counsel  for  Burnham,  the 
defendant. 

In  reference  to  the  trial,  Judge  Nes- 
mith  in  the  Granite  Monthly,  re- 
cords that  Daniel  Webster  informed 
him  that  "Bumham  had  no  witnesses. 
We  could  not  bring  past  good  char- 
acter to  his  aid,  nor  could  we  urge  the 
plea  of  insanity  in  his  behalf.  At  this 
stage  of  the  case  Mr.  Sprague,  the 
senior  counsel,  declined  to  argue  in 
•defence  of  Bumham,  and  proposed  to 
submit  the  case  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Court."  Webster  objected  to 
this  proposition,  and  claimed  the  priv- 
ilege to  present  his  views  of  the  case. 
"I  made,''  said  Webster,  *'my  first 
and  the  only  solitary  argument  of  my 
whole  life  against  capital  pimishment; 
and  the  proper  time  for  a  lawyer  to 
urge  this  defence  is  when  he  is  young 
and  has  no  matters  of  fact  or  law  upon 
which  he  can  found  a  better  defence." 

The  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  June 
10,  1806,  contains  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  trial: 

**At  the  last  term  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  the  County  of  Grafton,  two 
bills  of  indictment  were  found  against 
Josiah  Burnham;  one  for  the  murder 
of  Joseph  Starkweather,  Jr.,  and  the 
other  for  the  murder  of  Russell  Free- 
man, Esq.  On  Monday  the  2nd  inst., 
he  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  first 
indictment.  The  Attorney  General 
discharged  the  painful  duties  of  his 
oflBce  with  fidelity  and  ability,  and 
the  coimsel  for  the  prisoner  managed 
his  defence  with  great  ingenuity.  The 
evidence  was  too  clear  and  explicit  to 
admit  of  doubts.  The  jury  retired, 
Slid  after  a  short  consultation  agreed 


that  the  prisoner  was  guilty.  The 
Chief  Justice,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
in  a  §olenm  and  impressive  manner, 
pronounced  against  the  prisoner  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law,  in  which  he 
stated  the  aggravations  of  his  offence, 
the  candid  and  impartial  trial  which 
had  been  granted  him,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  proof  against  him,  and 
after  recommending  to  him  sincere 
repentance  for  his  sins  and  a  firm  re- 
liance on  his  Saviour  for  mercy,  con- 
demned him  to  death.  The  prisoner 
appeared  affected  with  the  heinous- 
ness  of  his  offence  and  regretted  that 
he  had  not  prevented  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  public  trial  by  pleading 
guilty." 

Judge  Ebenezer  Webster,  the  father, 
died  in  April,  1806,  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  Bumham  trial  at  Plymouth. 

In  Curtis'  Life  of  Daniel  Webster, 
the  author  erroneously  states  that  the 
Burnham  trial  was  in  1805,  and  refer- 
ring to  other  cases  tried  by  Webster  in 
1805  he  expresses  an  inability  '*to  de- 
termine which  of  them  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  his  first  case." 

If  Curtis  had  written  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  plea  of  Webster  at  Ply- 
mouth was  made  in  1806,  and  after 
the  death  of  Judge  Ebenezer  Webster, 
his  statements  and  conclusions  would 
have  been  changed.  It  is  evident 
that  the  defence  of  Bumham  at  Ply- 
mouth was  not  the  first  plea  made  by 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  Courts  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  little  building  now  used  as  the 
Public  Library  in  Plymouth,  which 
stands  directly  east  of  the  Court 
House,  is  the  building  which  was  then 
used  as  the  Court  House  in  which 
Webster  argued  in  defense  at  the 
Bumham  trial.  It  was  afterwards 
used  for  various  purposes.  The  build- 
ing is  now  not  only  being  preserved 
for  its  historic  antiquity  but  is  also 
being  made  active  use  of  as  a  Public 
Library. 

In  May,  1852,  Mr.  Webster  said  to 
Professor  SilUman  "I  have  given  my 
life  to  law  and  politics.  Law  is  un- 
certain and  politics  are  utterly  vain.' 
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It  was  a  sad  commentary  for  such  a 
man  to  have  made  on  such  a  career, 
but  it  is  said  that  it  fitly  represented 
Mr.  Webster's  feelings  as  the  end  of 
life  approached.  His  last  years  were 
not  his  most  fortunate  and  still  less 
his  best  years. 

If  Mr.  Webster's  moral  power  had 
equalled  his  intellectual  greatness,  he 
would  have  had  no  rival  in  our  history, 
but  this  combination  and  balance  are 
so  rare  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
found  in  perfection  among  sons  of  men. 

The  very  fact  of  his  greatness  made 
his  failings  all  the  more  dangerous  and 
imfortunate.  To  be  blinded  by  the 
splendor  of  his  fame  and  the  lustre  of 
his  achievements  and  prate  about  the 
sin  of  belitting  a  great  man  is  the 
falsest  philosophy  and  the  meanest 
cant.  The  only  thing  worth  having, 
in  history,  as  in  life,  is  truth;  and  we 
do  wrong  on  our  part,  to  ourselves, 
and  to  our  posterity,  if  we  do  not 
strive  to  render  simple  justice  always. 
We  can  forgive  the  errors  and  sorrow 
for  the  faults  of  our  great  ones  gone; 
we  cannot  afford  to  hide  or  forget 
their  shortcomings. 

His  last  wish  seemed  to  have  been 
granted,  and  that  was  that  he  might 


be  conscious  when  he  was  actually 
dying,  and  on  the  morning  of  October 
24th,  1852,  just  before  he  breathed  his 
last,  he  roused  from  an  uneasy  sleep, 
struggled  for  consciousness,  and  ejacu- 
lated, ^^  stUl  Uve." 

I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tions and  move  their  adoption: 

*  ''Resolved,  That  the  Bar  of  Graf  ton  Ck)unty 
express  to  Mrs.  Marie  Hodges,  its  gratitude 
and  appreciation  of  the  fine  engraving  of 
America's  foremost  statesman,  Daniel ^^eb- 
ster,  whose  portrait  is  now  hanging  upon  the 
walls  of  this  Court  room,  so  close  to  the  hum- 
ble building  where  his  eloquent  tongue  and 
melodious  voice  first  plead  in  behalf  of  a  client. 
**  Resolved f  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
record  these  resolutions  on  the  records  of  the 
Court,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  Mrs. 
Hodges." 

Judge  Sawyer:  The  resolutions 
offered  by  Brother  Wentworth  will  be 
received  and  unless  objection  is  made 
they  will  be  unanimously  adopted, 
and  are  so  adopted. 

Let  me  at  this  time  say  to  those  who 
have  been  of  so  much  assistance  to  the 
Court  in  gathering  these  portraits 
that  I  desire  to  express  to  them  my 
hearty  and  sincere  thanks. 


VICTORY 

By  Martha  S,  Baker 

I  hear  the  steady  march,  the  tramp  of  coming  feet, 
Of  our  victorious  army  that  never  knew  defeat. 

I  see  the  lofty  purpose  in  eager,  flashing  eye, 
I  see  heroic  action  from  motives  bom  on  high. 

I  hear,  I  hear  them  coming,  I  see  each  stalwart  son. 
Erect,  triumphant,  proud  for  righteous  battles  won. 

An  army  of  the  free,  a  brotherhood  of  man, 

The  Prince  of  Peace  their  guide,  the  herald  of  the  van. 

They  bring  their  trophies  with  them,  the  prize  for  which  they  fought; 
Not  selfish  gain  nor  conquest  was  that  they  meanly  sought; 

It  was  justice,  it  was  freedom,  democracy  made  pure, 
The  golden  rule  of  Christ  that  ever  shall  endure. 

Make  ready  for  their  coming,  make  straight  each  crooked  way. 
Prepare  the  laurel-wreath  for  each  victor  in  the  fray. 

All  honor  to  the  nation,  all  honor  to  her  brave. 
Who  hazard  life  in  service,  humanity  to  save! 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PREPARING  FOR  WAR* 

By  Prof.  Richard  W.  Husband 


Two  years  and  eight  months  of 
careful  observation  of  the  war  as  it 
raged  in  Europe  showed  the  American 
nation  that  success  in  warfare  is  to- 
day based  upon  sound  business  meth- 
ods much  more  than  it  is  upon  excite- 
ment or  mere  enthusiasm.  Before  we 
ourselves  declared  war  we  realized 
thoroughly  that  our  part  in  it  would 
be  insignificant  unless  we  organized 
effectively  in  order  that  each  effort 
would  attain  its  best  results.  The 
most  impressive  fact  about  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  struggle  is  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  warfare 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  is  dependent  upon  civilian  ac- 
tivity and  civilian  organization.  The 
part  played  by  the  private  citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  in  preparation  for 
making  the  power  of  the  state  most 
useful  and  valuable  is  of  noteworthy 
magnitude. 

The  one  organization  existing  from 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  having  as 
its  primary  object  the  operation  of  its 
members  in  war  activities,  was  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  service 
rendered  by  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
sufferers  of  all  the  belligerent  nations 
was  well  known  to  our  own  people  and 
to  all  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  As  we  drew  closer  to  the  point 
of  joining  in  the  struggle,  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  extend  the  Red 
Cross  membership  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  result  of  the  campaign  was 
most  marked.  By  the  time  the  United 
States  declared  war  there  were  nearly 

*This  article  is  a  revision  of  an  article 
by  Professor  Husband  which  appeared  in  the 
"Resource  edition"  of  the  Manchester  Union 
of  February  23,  without  his  signature.  It 
is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  and  interest 
to  be  put  in  more  permanent  form  for  preser- 
vation, with  due  credit  to  the  author. 


one  hundred  and  fifty  active  chapters 
in  the  state  under  the  direction  of  a 
state  chapter.  More  recently  there 
has  been  some  change  in  the  organ- 
ization,  due  to  a  desire  that  the  sys- 
tem obtaining  in  other  states  should 
prevail  in  New  Hampshire  also.  The 
work  done  by  the  Red  Cross,  however, 
has  constantly  maintained  its  high 
standard  of  excellence,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  its  product  has  increased. 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire  not 
only  contributed  their  full  share  of 
the  one  hundred  million  dollar  fund 
raised  in  the  United  States  in  1917  for 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  women 
in  every  town  have  agreed  to  devote 
a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week 
to  the  actual  labor  of  making  the 
materials  so  much  in  demand  for  the 
reUef  of  suffering  and  the  giving  of 
comfort  to  the  soldiers.  This  agree- 
ment has  been  more  than  fulfilled,  as 
the  large  quantities  of  surgical  dress- 
ings and  garments  sent  to  the  front 
bear  witness. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand  surgical  dressings  and  made 
up  garments  have  been  made  by  the 
women  of  the  New  Hampshire  chapter. 
In  addition  to  this,  over  seventeen 
thousand  knitted  articles,  including 
sweaters,  socks,  helmets,  wristlets  and 
mufflers,  have  been  sent  to  the  same 
headquarters.  Eleven  hundred  Christ- 
mas packages  have  been  packed  and 
forwarded  for  the  boys  at  the  front. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  the 
American  Red  Cross  adopted  the 
system  of  dividing  the  country  into 
districts.  New  Hampshire  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  New 
England  division.  The  purpose  was 
to  have  each  community  directly 
under  the  sui>ervision  of  the  division 
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rather  than  under  the  direction  of  a 
state  chapter.  New  Hampshire  has 
at  present  about  thirty  local  chapters, 
with  many  branches  and  auxiliaries. 
Each  chapter  has  jurisdiction  over  its 
own  branches  and  auxiliaries,  and  the 
New  England  division  has  juris- 
diction over  the  chapters.  Within 
the  past  few  months  the  output  in 
materials  has  greatly  increased  due 
to  the  inspiration  that  has  come  as  the 
result  of  sending  our  own  soldiers  to 
the  front.  The  final  figures  relating 
to  the  Second  Red  Cross  War  Fund 
Drive  just  completed  are  not  at  the 
time  of  writing  fully  made  up.  So 
far  as  known  at  this  moment,  New 
Hampshire,  with  a  quota  of  $300,000, 
has  subscribed  $510,000. 

Beginning  with  the  end  of  the  year 
1917,  a  new  Red  Cross  activity  has 
come  into  the  state.  This  is  called 
Home  Service  work.  In  every  chai>- 
ter  a  Home  Service  section  exists, 
which  has  the  duty  of  caring  for  the 
families  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  are  in  the  service.  This  section 
has  a  double  function:  (1)  to  save 
the  families  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  anxiety  and  suffering  by  means 
of  quieting  their  fears  and  encouraging 
self-help  in  order  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  comfort  and  health 
among  the  families 'and  thereby  to 
sustain  the  morale  of  the  fighting 
men;  and  (2)  to  give  information 
relative  to  the  sending  of  material, 
learning  the  whereabouts  and  con- 
dition of  the  soldiers  in  the  field, 
securing  prompt  payments  of  allot- 
ments and  allowances  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and,  where  necessary,  pro- 
viding financial  assistance. 

The  first  attempt  to  induce  the 
state  systematically  to  make  itself 
ready  for  engaging  in  war,  provided 
war  became  inevitable,  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire League  to  Enforce  Peace.  This 
league  was  organized  in  June,  1915, 
but  was  superseded  in  May,  1916,  by 
the  New  Hampshire  League  to  Pro- 
vide for  National  Defense  and  to  En- 
force International  Peace.    Early  in 


March,  ^917,  a  reorganization  again 
took  place,  as  a  result  of  which  all 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
league  became  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  League.  The  special 
purpose  for  which  the  league  was 
formed  is  expressed  in  the  following 
words  taken  from  a  statement  issued 
by  its  executive  officers:  "It  is  in 
fact  an  attempt  to  mobilize  the  patri- 
otic men  and  women  of  the  state  into 
a  compact  organization  which  can  be 
relied  upon  to  furnish  public  opinion 
in  support  of  every  measure  which  the 
governor  and  council  may  adopt  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  state  in 
the  present  crisis.''  The  work  of  the 
league  has  consisted  chiefly  in  holding 
patriotic  meetings  throughout  the 
state  and  in  assisting  other  enter- 
prises, especially  engaged  in  active 
preparation  for  the  war. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  March 
that  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire became  impressed  with  the  nec- 
essity for  taking  immediate  action, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  number 
of  bills  were  introduced  and  passed  by 
practically  unanimous  vote,  having  a 
far-reaching  effect  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  state  and  upon  its  war  activi- 
ties. Among  the  bills  thus  passed  by 
the  legislature  may  be  mentioned 
those  permitting  military  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  establishing  a 
militia  to  be  composed  of  all  male 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
45,  providing  for  a  State  Guard,  pro- 
viding aid  for  dependents  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  directing  the  governor 
and  council  to  assist  the  United  States 
in  the  present  crisis,  and  various  other 
measures  of  great  importance.  In 
fact,  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  legis- 
lature was  so  aroused  that  they  dis- 
played a  readiness,  almost  without 
discussion,  to  adopt  any  suggestion 
whereby  New  Hampshire  might  ren- 
der some  contribution  to  the  military, 
industrial,  or  economic  strength  of 
the  nation. 

The  next  stage  in  the  active  prepa- 
ration of  the  state  consisted  in  the 
appointment   of  the   Committee   on 
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Public  Safety.  The  idea  of  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  committee  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  the  initiation  of  a 
similar  movement  in  Massachusetts. 
On  March  13  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston  of  the  governors  of  the  several 
New  England  states  to  discuss  plans 
of  common  interest  in  connection  with 
**the  present  disturbed  condition  of 
aflfairs."  At  this  meeting  a  resolution 
was  adopted  and  signed  by  all  the 
governors  present,  pledging  their  sup- 
port to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  carrying  out  his  announced 
policy  of  protecting  American  lives 
and  American  property  on  the  high 
seas.  The  resolution  urged  upon  the 
national  government  the  necessity  of 
making  forthwith  the  most  energetic 
preparation  for  national  defense  upon 
land  and  sea. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  March  27,  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  con- 
sisting of  90  private  citizens  and  the 
mayors  of  the  10  cities  of  the  state,  to 
cooperate  with  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  in  the  work  of  prepared- 
ness. On  March  30  the  Conmiittee  of 
One  Hundred  held  its  only  full  meet- 
ing, and  then  entrusted  its  active 
work  to  an  executive  committee  which 
has  put  into  eflfect  the  systematizing 
of  the  efforts  of  New  Hampshire  to 
assist  the  national  government  in  per- 
forming its  appropriate  part  in  the 
world's  struggle. 

The  New  England  states  preceded 
the  remainc^er  of  the  countrv'  in  the 
formation  of  state  committees.  W  hen 
later  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
composed  of  six  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, undertook  the  creation  of  sub- 
ordinate councils  of  defense  in  every 
state,  they  simply  took  over  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Safety  in  New  Eng- 
land and  made  them  part  of  the  na- 
tional organization.  In  this  manner 
the  Committee  on  Public  Safety  in 
New  Hampshire  has  become  the  ac- 
cepted representative  of  the  national 
council,  which  in  turn  is  the  actual 
representative  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    The  committee  has  had  no 


powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  leg- 
islature, nor  by  the  governor  or  the 
federal  authorities,  but  it  is  recog- 
nized as  the  unoflBcial  mouthpiece  of 
the  governing  bodies  that  are  seeking 
to  have  democracy  plan  the  business 
of  war  in  a  truly  democratic  manner. 
The  systematic  nature  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Safety  constitutes  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  war  activities  of 
the  state  in  the  present  struggle  and 
those  in  all  previous  warfare.  Since 
it  has  become  the  recognized  agent  of 
the  federal  administration  in  the  fur- 
therance of  its  war  aims,  there  is 
scarcely  an  undertaking  in  the  posi- 
tive preparation  for  war  that  has  not 
either  originated  with  the  Committee 
on  Public  Safety,  or  been  endorsed  by 
it.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  total 
effort  of  the  state  has  been  carried 
forward  without  crossing  of  purposes 
and  without  unnecessary  and  com- 
pUcated  machinery. 

Immediately  upon  its  creation  the 
committee  established  an  office  in  the 
state  house  and  began  its  task  of  or- 
ganizing the  state  by  forming  local 
conamittees  in  each  city  and  town. 
The  response  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  to  the  suggestion  of  making 
local  organizations  was  remarkable, 
and  within  two  weeks  in  almost  every 
community  in  the  state  three  com- 
mittees were  formed — an  executive 
committee,  a  committee  on  food  pro- 
duction, and  a  committee  on  state  pro- 
tection. Somewhat  later  a  woman's 
committee  was  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  woman's  division 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
In  addition  to  these  four  committees, 
various  groups  or  bodies  have  been 
created  for  specific  purposes,  but  these 
commonly  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
particular  enterprise  upon  which  they 
are  engaged  reaches  its  definite  con- 
clusion. The  local  committees  have 
been  requested  or  instructed  in  many 
respects  to  work  along  definite  lines 
in  order  that  every  section  and  every 
home  may  be  reached  with  war  un- 
dertakings.     The    majority    of    the 
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committees  have  performed  excellent 
Bervice,  some  going  far  beyond  their 
instructions. 

The  codperation  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Safety,  a  civilian  body,  with 
other   civilian   organizations   in   ad- 
vancing the  necessary  imdertakings 
of  the  state  during  a  period  of  war, 
may  be  illustrated   by  one   or  two 
instances,   which  will   serve   also  to 
illustrate  the  fact   that  the  federal 
government  is  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unknown  depending  upon  the  citizen 
body  for  assistance  and  vital  support. 
When  the  national  movement  to  raise 
$100,000,000  for  the  Red  Cross  took 
place  in  mid-summer,  not  only  did  the 
Red  Cross  organization  have  all  its 
local  branches  working  systematically 
and  harmoniously  to  raise  this  fund, 
but  it  enlisted  the  co6peration  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  and  used 
its  local  committees  to  aid  in  the  task 
of  raising  the  allotment  of  $350,000. 
In  the  places  where  there  was  no  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Safety  were  asked  to 
raise  the  quota  for  their  towns.    When 
the  first  Liberty  loan  campaign  was 
begun  the  State  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee expressed  the  desire  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  assist  it 
in  reaching  every  citizen  of  the  state 
in  order  that  the  subscriptions  to  the 
loan  might  be  taken  as  broadly  as 
possible.     To  this  end  a  joint  meet- 
ing was  called  of  representatives  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  and  the 
Conmiittees  on  Public  Safety  at  which 
the  state  was  divided  into  districts 
and  the  local  committees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety  were  asked 
either  to  become  local  representatives 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  or  to 
cooperate    with    the    Liberty    Loan 
Committee. 

This  is  also  the  first  instance  in 
the  history  of  warfare  of  a  huge  or- 
ganization built  upon  business  prin- 
ciples making  an  effort  to  supply  com- 
fort and  recreation  to  the  soldiers. 
This  is  done  in  the  present  war  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  has  the  particular 
aim  of  sending  the  soldiers  into  actual 


fighting  line  in  excellent  mental  and 
physical  condition,  so  that  their  fight- 
ing qualities  and  their  morale  will  be 
at  the  highest  point  of  effectiveness. 
As  long  as  there  was  a  mobilization 
camp  in  New  Hampshire  so  long  also 
did  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  exist  there, 
maintained  by  the  state  organization. 
Since  the  removal  of  New  Hampshire 
troops  to  camps  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  state,  each  resident  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing money  to  the  support  of 
this  organization  which  has  been  so 
beneficial  to  New  Hampshire  boys. 
The  campaign  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  funds 
has  been  carried  on  by  a  most  success- 
ful organization  composed  entirely  of 
civilians  and  making  the  effort  to 
reach  all  civilians. 

Another  most  important  opportu- 
nity offered  to  the  civilian  population 
to  participate  in  the  war  and  indeed 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  in  a  de- 
mocracy each  citizen  is  a  useful  factor 
has  been  found  in  the  raising  of  the 
Liberty  loans.  Within  a  period  of 
five  months  the  country  raised  by 
popular  subscription  over  seven  bil- 
lions of  money  and  within  a  year 
nearly  twelve  billions.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is  in  charge  of 
the  campaigns  and  behind  him  stands 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  The  officials  of  these 
banks  organized  committees  of  civil- 
ians, who  place  before  each  citizen 
the  method  by  which  subscriptions 
could  be  made  and  the  advantage  of 
making  subscriptions.  As  a  result 
New  Hampshire  contributed  more 
than  $27,000,000  in  the  first  two 
loans  and  $17,282,300  in  the  third. 
So  far  the  war  is  being  financed 
almost  exclusively  by  popular  sub- 
scription, and  in  the  first  two  cam- 
paigns the  number  of  individual  sub- 
scriptions in  the  state  exceeded  the 
total  of  104,000. 

Only  recently  the  war  tax  has  be- 
gun to  operate  and  to  be  felt  by  the 
citizens.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  state,  and  not  the  federal  govern- 
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ment,  was  expected  to  finance  the  first 
enlistments  and  equipment  of  volun- 
teers. Banks  and  private  citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  governor,  and  loaned  the 
state  nearly  $700,000. 

Long  before  the  federal  govern- 
ment took  any  active  measures  to  in- 
crease the  food  supply,  New  Hamp- 
shire, among  other  states,  had  begun 
a  campaign  both  to  enlarge  the 
planted  area  and  to  bring  about  a 
thorough-going  conservation.  When 
this  became  a  feature  of  the  federal 
administration  and  a  federal  food  ad- 
ministrator was  appointed,  the  chair- 
man of  the  food  committee  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  ap- 
pointed food  administrator.  The  food 
administrator  of  New  Hampshire  has, 
in  a  measure,  become  a  federal  officer, 
and  yet  he  is  a  civilian.  His  staff  of 
workers  is  composed  entirely  of  civil- 
ians and  his  representatives  and  com- 
mittees throughout  the  state  are  all 
private  citizens.  The  work  of  the 
food  administration  has  taken  three 
main  lines — increase  in  production, 
conservation  of  the  product  and  sub- 
stitution of  one  kind  of  food  for  an- 
other. The  success  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  work  is  well  indicated  by 
the  computation  made  that  the  farm 
acreage  for  the  season  of  1917  was 
about  double  that  of  an  ordinary  sea- 
son, while  the  small  gardens  had  in- 
creased 400  per  cent.  In  conserva- 
tion the  effort  has  been  directed 
against  wastefulness.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  in  households  of 
large  amounts  of  wholesome  and 
palatable  food  formerly  thrown  away. 
In  public  places,  such  as  hotels  and 
restaurants,  the  immediate  effect  has 
been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  size  of 
portions  served  to  patrons,  so  that 
Hoover's  gospel  of  the  ''clean  plate'' 
has  taken  firm  hold  upon  the  state. 
While  conservation  is  evidently  being 
practised  faithfully  throughout  the 
state,  the  use  of  substitutes  for  ordi- 
nary foods  lagged  behind  the  other 
parts  of  the  program.  The  point  at 
which   substitution   seems    really   to 


begin  is  at  the  point  where  it  becomes 
impossible  to  secure  the  ordinary 
foods.  The  food  administrator  re- 
quested that  the  amount  of  sugar 
consumed  be  reduced  and  the  amount 
of  wheat  flour  used  be  lessened.  A 
decrease  actually  came  when  sugar 
and  flour  ^ere  scarce.  This  has 
been  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
work  of  the  food  administration. 
During  the  last  few  months  the  at- 
tention paid  by  our  citizens  to  the 
use  of  substitutes  has  increased  most 
remarkably.  While  this  has  been 
brought  about  partly  by  regulation, 
the  spirit  of  householders  and  house- 
keepers has  radically  changed.  Very 
rarely  indeed  is  the  slightest  objection 
raised  to  any  regulation  or  suggestion, 
however  drastic  it  may  be.  The 
visits  paid  each  month  to  every  home 
by  the  town  units  of  the  woman's 
committee  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  new  attitude.  But  the  es- 
sential point  of  the  whole  movement 
is  that  the  problem  was  not  solved  by 
federal  enactment  but  through  volun- 
tary organization  on  the  part  of  the 
civilian  body. 

A  group  of  citizens  connected  with 
the  Committee  on  Public  Safety  un- 
dertook to  make  an  industrial  survey 
of  the  state.  The  reason  for  taking 
the  survey  was  that  it  was  realized 
that  the  federal  government  would 
wish  to  know  what  industrial  agen- 
cies in  each  state  existed  upon  which 
it  could  rely  for  the  maniijfacture  of 
materials  required  in  conducting  the 
war.  It  was  the  intention  of  this 
committee  after  making  the  survey 
to  place  its  results  at  the  disposal  of 
the  state  and  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. A  long  and  painstaking  in- 
vestigation resulted  in  securing  from 
manufacturers  an  explicit  statement 
regarding  the  kind  of  goods  they 
made,  the  quantities  they  produced, 
the  nature  of  their  equipment  and  the 
number  of  their  employes.  The  de- 
scription of  their  equipment  indicated 
whether  or  not  the  factories  could 
readily  be  turned  into  establishments 
for  making  the  classes  of  goods  re- 
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quired  by  the  government.  The  tab- 
ulation of  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation has  already  proved  of  service 
to  the  government  in  placing  orders 
for  essential  war  materials.  It  is 
of  further  interest  in  connection  with 
the  granting  of  transportation  prefer- 
ence to  establishments  engaged  in 
work  for  the  government.  If  the 
time  comes  for  a  definite  curtailment 
of  the  manufacture  of  non-essentials, 
this  tabulation  will  become  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  government, 
to  the  transportation  officials  and  to 
the  manufacturers.  Such  a  change 
might  involve  a  very  considerable 
shift  in  the  supply  of  labor,  and  might 
even  include  a  partial  removal  of 
employes  from  one  center  to  another. 
Apart  from  this  immediate  advantage, 
the  tabulation  constitutes  a  valuable 
record  of  the  industries  as  they  existed 
in  the  state  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
A  committee  w£is  also  formed  to 
locate  all  points  in  the  state  where  it 
seemed  possible  that  damage  to  prop- 
erty might  occur  through  accident  or 
design.  This  committee  ascertained 
the  position  of  all  bridges  of  impor- 
tance, of  dams,  factories  and  other 
places  of  public  utility.  They  made  a 
list  of  the  chief  contractors  of  the 
state,  together  with  the  equipment 
and  tools  of  all  kinds  possessed  by  the 
contractors,  as  well  as  a  tabulation  of 
their  materials  for  building  purposes 
and  the  number  of  men  employed  by 
them.  The  idea  at  the  base  of  this 
survey  was  to  find  the  method  where- 
by damage  done  to  property  might 
be  repaired  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  method  adopted  was  simple. 
Competent  men  were  appointed  in 
every  small  section  of  the  state,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  notify  headquarters  as 
soon  as  an  accident  occurred  and  re- 
ceive directions  as  to  the  best  system 
of  setting  about  making  repairs.  By 
good  fortune  no  necessity  has  yet 
arisen  for  calling  upon  the  services  of 
this  group  of  civilians,  but  it  has  been 
a  notable  achievement  for  civilians  of 
such  number  and  great  private  in- 
terests to  take  part  in  accomplishing 
the  work  of  this  committee. 


Another  matter  of  considerable  im* 
portance  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  private  citizens.  A  shortage  in 
coal  was  at  first  threatened  and  later 
became  actual.  A  citizen  of  the  state 
was  appointed  fuel  administrator  to 
represent  the  national  fuel  adminis- 
tration. The  New  Hampshire  ad- 
ministrator has  I  ppointed  represent- 
atives in  all  important  positions  in 
the  state.  To  these  representatives 
has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  en- 
deavoring to  conserve  the  coal  which 
has  already  come  to  the  state,  to  se- 
cure an  equitable  distribution  of  that 
which  may  come  in  hereafter,  to  see 
to  it  that  a  fair  standard  of  prices  is 
maintained,  and  in  any  other  manner 
possible  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  fuel  for  the  coming  winter.  This 
department  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  work  of  the  food  administration 
in  the  fact  that  it  also  possesses  actual 
power  of  regulation.  The  fuel  ad- 
ministrator has  been  granted  the 
right  to  fix  prices,  just  as  the  food  ad- 
ministrator possesses,  as  one  of  his 
duties,  supervision  over  the  retail 
trade  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  ex- 
cessive profits.  Since  there  appears 
to  be  no  prospect  of  immediate  relief 
from  the  shortage  of  coal,  the  coal  ad- 
ministrator has  undertaken,  with  the 
help  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  and  the  State  Forestry  De- 
partment, to  induce  the  owners  of 
wood  throughout  the  state  to  cut  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wood  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  coal. 

It  is  also  new  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare that  civilians  have  been  desig- 
nated almost  exclusively  to  secure  an 
army  for  the  government.  In  this 
war,  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  enlisted  in  New  Hampshire  have 
been  induced  to  do  so  through  vol- 
untary civilian  agencies,  or  through 
draft  boards  composed  of  private 
citizens.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  appointed  a  recruiting  com- 
mittee which  conducted  rallies  in 
order  to  bring  the  National  Guard 
and  the  regular  army  up  to  war 
strength.  A  most  systematic  organ- 
ization existed  and  systematic  pub- 
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licity  was  given  to  the  rallies  which 
were  planned  by  this  committee. 
The  great  success  obtained  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  when  the  quotas  for 
the  draft  army  were  first  made  up, 
that  for  New  Hampshire  was  pro- 
portionately extremely  low.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  National 
Guard  had  already  been  recruited  to 
war  strength  and  the  quota  of  the 
regular  army  remaining  unfilled  was 
small.  When  the  time  came  to  add  to 
the  armed  forces  by  a  selective  pro- 
cess the  execution  of  the  selective 
service  act  was  entrusted  by  the  war 
department  to  civilian  boards.  In  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  sixteen  such 
boards  exist  with  the  right  of  appeal 
against  the  decisions  of  these  boards 
to  a  district  board  which  is  composed 
of  civilians.  The  district  board  has 
its  headquarters  in  the  state  house, 
in  order  to  have  ready  access  to  the 
offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and 
the  Governor.  Already  the  state  has 
given  3,500  soldiers  to  the  country 
through  the  operation  of  these  boards 
and  the  department  of  war  has  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  civilians  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  boards  are  eminently 
satisfactory.  So  successful  has  this 
work  been  that  the  administration  of 
the  selective  service  act  will  continue 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  civilians  during 
the  remaining  period  when  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  country  to  increase 
or  maintain  its  armed  forces.  The 
only  military  man  in  the  state  con- 
nected with  the  whole  undertaking  of 
securing  troops  according  to  the  se- 
lective process  is  the  adjutant  general. 
Otherwise  the  matter  has  been  en- 
tirely assigned  to  civilians.  Instruc- 
tion on  matters  of  mobilization,  se- 
lection, qualification,  regulation  and 
assignment  of  quotas  come  to  the 
governor,  who  transmits  them  to  the 
Local  and  District  Boards.  The  ad- 
jutant general  is  the  disbursing  officer 
of  the  state,  under  the  Selective 
Service  Law,  and  is  the  source  of 
information  as  to  the  application  of 
the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 
The  regular  navy  and  army  recruiting 


stations  are  still  in  operation  and  are 
now  rapidly  getting  recruits  for  these 
two  branches  of  the  service. 

Early  in  the  year  1917  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  in  Washing- 
ton appointed  a  conamittee  of  ten 
women  to  organize  the  war  work  that 
might  be  performed  by  the  women  of 
the  country.  A  committee  of  women 
has  been  appointed  in  every  state  in 
the  union  for  the  purpose  of  lining  up 
each  state  with  every  other  state  and 
of  dealing  with  problems  that  are 
somewhat  local.  In  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  a  committee  of  women 
also  exists  in  each  town.  The  town 
units  receive  suggestions  from  the 
state  committee  and  the  state  com- 
mittee in  turn  receives  suggestions 
from  the  national  committee.  The 
national  comihittee  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  with  the  federal  depart- 
ments charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  superintending  the  preparations  for 
war.  The  woman's  committee  has 
been  instrumental  in  securing  signa- 
tures to  the  Hoover  pledge,  in  teach- 
ing thrift  to  the  housewives  of  the 
state,  in  conducting  lectures  and  in- 
structions in  conservation  and  sub- 
stitution of  foods  and  in  t'  e  broadest 
manner  of  inducing  women  to  per- 
form all  the  varied  services  that 
women  may  render.  As  an  example, 
a  committee  of  women  obtained  sub- 
scriptions to  the  second  Liberty  loan 
amounting  to  more  than  $3,000,000. 
The  work  performed  by  women  in  the 
Red  Cross  organization  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  woman's  com- 
mittee and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Red  Cross  organization  would 
have  been  fully  as  successful  as  it  has 
been  if  the  woman's  committee  had 
not  been  formed,  but  one  is  tempted 
to  believ?  that  the  existence  of  a  vig- 
orous Red  Cross  movement  was  of 
value  in  enlisting  sympathy  for  the 
formation  of  the  woman's  committee 
and  it  may  well  be  that  he  new  ac- 
tivities of  women  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Safety 
has    undertaken    to    supply    to    the 
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state  information  upon  war  activi- 
ties, regulations  and  the  duties  of 
citizens,  and  to  inspire  the  citizens 
to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  for 
the  earnest  prosecution  of  the  war. 
To  accomplish  these  things  two  organ- 
izations have  been  effected:  a  Speak- 
ers' Bureau,  which  has  a  list  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best 
speakers  of  the  state,  who  have  vol- 
unteered to  speak  at  public  meetings 
in  any  part  of  the  state  to  which 
they  may  be  called;  the  four-minute 
men,  who  have  confined  their  activi- 
ties to  delivering  four-minute  speeches 
in  the  local  theaters  and  moving 
picture  houses.  A  plan  is  now  con- 
templated whereby,  the  operations 
of  the  four-minute  men  will  be  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that 
these  short  addresses  may  be  de- 
livered in  meetings  of  all  kinds 
wherever  groups  of  persons  congre- 
gate. For  the  same  general  purpose 
a  War  Conference  was  held  in  Concord 
on  May  9,  at  which  speakers  of 
national  reputation  from  Washington 
were  present  to  give  both  information 
and  inspiration  to  the  war  workers  of 
the  state.  The  State  Conference  has 
been  followed  by  local  meetings  in 
many  towns,  to  which  the  members  of 
the  Speakers'  Bureau  have  carried 
the  messages  they  themselves  re- 
ceived from  the  speakers  at  the  War 
Conference.  Soldiers  who  have  re- 
turned from  the  front,  belonging 
either  to  our  own  army  or  to  those  of 
our  allies,  have  added  materially  to 
the  inspiration  of  these  meetings. 

Somewhat  recently  a  new  sub-com- 
mittee has  been  established  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  to  deal 
with  Americanization.  A  realization 
of  the  lack  of  unity  now  existing  in 
the  coimtry,  due  to  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  Americans  to  assimilate  prop- 
erly the  millions  of  foreigners  who 
have  come  to  our  country  to  live,  has 
made  it  inevitable  that  we  should 
either  definitely  undertake  to  instruct 
those  who  come  to  us  in  American 
ideals,  American  sympathies  and 
American  ways,  or  give  up  forever 
the  idea  of  a  unified  national  spirit. 


The  immediate  means  to  be  adopted 
in  this  movement  consists  in  the  effort 
to  make  English  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
evening  schools,  by  assistance  of 
officers  of  industrial  plants,  and  by 
various  voluntary  organizations  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  sanitation, 
child  welfare,  and  other .  topics  of 
philanthropic  or  uplifting  nature. 

A  state  director  of  the  National 
War  Savings  Committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed, who  in  turn  has  chosen  a 
representative  in  each  town  and  city 
in  the  state  to  engage  in  the  sale  of 
United  States  Thrift  Stamps.  The 
sale  of  stamps  in  New  Hampshire  has 
progressed  fairly  satisfactorily  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  per  capita 
purchase  amounts  to  about  $2.00. 
In  this  respect  New  Hampshire  has 
done  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
eastern  states  but  has  fallen  far  be- 
hind the  western  states.  Attention 
is  now  being  seriously  given  to  the 
formation  of  War  Savings  Societies, 
each  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
persons  who  form  a  natural  group. 
Societies  are  established  in  stores, 
factories,  schools,  city  blocks,  lodges 
and  other  organizations  that  might 
properly  be  formed  into  units.  In  this 
way  it  is  anticipated  that  the  sale  will 
soon  be  greatly  increased. 

At  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Labor,  a  state  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Public 
Service  Reserve  has  been  appointed, 
to  whom  has  been  given  the  task  of 
enrolling  men  of  the  state  engaged  in 
many  different  occupations  who  were 
willing  to  engage  in  work  useful  to  the 
government  in  its  war  activities. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  chief  task 
of  the  state  director  has  been  that  of 
procuring  the  enrollments  of  1,698 
men  for  work  in  shipyards.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  have  been  re- 
quests for  smaller  assignments  in 
various  organizations,  either  military 
or  civil.  New  Hampshire  has  been 
asked  to  furnish  a  few  men  to  engage 
in  tank  service;  others  to  enter  the 
railway  irnit;    others  to   enter  the 
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ordnance  department  for  specified 
technical  employment.  In  securing 
enrollments  and  in  locating  New 
Hampshire  men,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  given  most  valu- 
able and  hearty  aid  to  the  state 
director. 

Two  other  movements  lately  in- 
stituted may  here  be  mentioned.  A 
sub-committee  on  research  has  been 
appointed,  to  which  has  been  as- 
signed by  the  federal  government  the 
duty  of  discovering  methods  whereby 
the  waste  products  from  industrial 

filants  in  the  state  may  be  utilized, 
n  many  instances  this  may  involve 
investigation  lasting  many  months. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  state  have 
shown  a  very  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  movement  and  are  cooperating 
with  the  sub-committee  in  a  most 
effective  manner. 

The  second  of  these  two  movements 
is  that  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  the  health  and  'life  of  children. 
It  has  been  realized  that  all  the  bel- 
ligerent countries  must  devote  more 
serious  attention  than  they  have  done 
in  the  past  to  improving  conditions 
surrounding  childhood  in  order  that  a 
larger  percentage  than  heretofore  of 
children  may  grow  into  vigorous 
manhood  and  womanhood.  This  has 
become  necessary  in  order  that  the 
loss  of  life  and  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  those  of  our  men  who  have 
gone  to  the  front  may  be  replaced. 
This  movement  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  woman's  committee,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Medicine,  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Safety. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed and  acted  upon  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Safety  shows  evidence  of  the 
great  number  of  topics  that  must  be 
treated  in  the  state's  preparation  for 
war.  Among  the  topics  treated  by  the 
committee  are  daylight  conservation, 
universal  military  training,  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  state,  boys'  working 
reserve,  national  prohibition,  fuel, 
training!;  c  mp   activities,  war  econ- 


omy, industrial  safety.  Hoover  pledge 
cards,  research  in  natural  and  appUed 
science,  storage  faciUties,  four-min- 
ute men,  public  information,  safe- 
guarding the  civil  rights  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  adjustment  of  labor  dis- 
putes, economy  in  Christmas  giving, 
and  military  record  of  New  Hampshire 
men  employment  exchange  system. 

The  attempt  is  being  made  to  com- 
pile a  record  of  all  New  Hampshire 
men  who  have  entered  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  country  during  the 
war.  Card  catalogues  made  in  tripli- 
cate are  being  kept  of  all  the  men  who 
have  enlisted  or  who  have  been  taken 
under  the  selective  service  act.  This 
is  no  small  task  today,  since  there  is 
no  New  Hampshire  regiment  and  no 
New  Hampshire  unit  of  any  kind. 
The  men  of  each  state  who  are  serv- 
ing under  the  colors  are  today  scat- 
tered in  all  kinds  of  units,  singly  or  in 
small  groups  from  Texas  to  eastern 
France.  There  is  no  group  anywhere 
that  bears  the  name  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. For  this  reason  the  list  of  New 
Hampshire  men  in  the  service  is  not 
to  be  found  officially,  in  any  office  of 
the  war  department.  It  was  thought 
advisable,  therefore,  that  the  office  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Safety  un- 
dertake to  compile  the  complete  his- 
tory of  each  man  while  he  is  in  the 
service.  !For  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
the  office  is  dependent  upon  the  vol- 
untary efforts  of  the  local  historians 
in  each  town  of  the  state  and  this 
work  is  progressing  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner.  Eventually  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  of  the  records  of  either 
state  committees  or  local  committees 
will  be  deposited  in  the  central  office 
and  be  available  hereafter  as  a  part  of 
the  state  records  of  the  history  of  the 
war. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1918,  there 
were  approximately  12,000  New 
Hampshire  men  in  the  service.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  alone  nearly 
2,000  entered  the  National  Army  or 
the  various  sections  of  the  military 
or  naval  forces  to  which  enlistment  is. 
still  open. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  RED 

SCHOOLHOUSE 

By  Francis  A.  Corey 


A  New  Englander,  coming  back  to 
his  native  heath,  after  years  of  ab- 
sence, misses  an  ancient  landmark 
that  was  very  dear  to  his  heart — ^the 
old  red  schoolhouse.  Gone,  almost 
altogether,  are  the  squat,  one-storied 
buildings  that  once  upon  a  time 
crowned  the  hills  and  dotted  the  val- 
leys. The  inexorable  years  have  seen 
them  vanish  one  by  one.  Their  pass- 
ing was  inevitable.  They  had  served 
their  purpose — served  it  wonderfully 
well  all  things  considered.  But  needs 
and  conditions  changed.  With  the 
country's  growth  in  wealth  and  cul- 
ture old  tlungs  naturally  gave  way  to 
the  new  order.  An  ebb-tide  struck 
the  hill  regions;  the  boys  and  gh-ls 
were  absorbed  by  the  town  schools 
with  their  superior  advantages.  And 
thus  has  it  come  about  that  our  eyes 
rest  sadly  upon  waste  places  where 
hardly  a  vestige  remains  of  the  struc- 
tures that  glorified  them  in  days 
gone  by. 

Not  that  the  old  red  schoolhouse 
was  ever  a  thing  of  beauty.  Grim  and 
unlovely  of  architecture,  without  a 
line  of  symmetry  or  a  redeeming 
grace,  it  stood,  as  a  rule,  at  the  fork 
of  the  road  in  a  pasture-clearing  where 
the  soil  was  too  stony  and  arid  to 
warrant  tillage.  In  summer  no  flow- 
ers bloomed  about  the  door,  no  em- 
bowering trees  drooped  sheltering 
boughs  over  its  lowly  roof.  The  front 
yard,  more  often  than  otherwise,  was 
a  hopeless  tangle  of  trampled  grass. 
If  a  few  scattering  hemlocks,  or  a 
thicket  of  spruces,  had  been  left  to 
break  the  cruel  force  of  the  winter 
wind,  it  was  more  by  accident  than 
design.     Solitary  and  alone,  it  lifted 


weather-scarred  walls,  growing  a  little 
grayer  and  a  little  grimmer  with  every 
passing  year. 

Within  it  had  something  of  the 
austerity  and  frugal  quality  of  the 
exterior.  A  long,  narrow  entry  ex- 
tended the  width  of  the  building,  at 
the  remote  end  of  which  was  piled  in 
orderly  fashion  the  winter's  supply 
of  seasoned  wood.  Stout  hooks  gar- 
nished either  side,  where  the  boys  and 
girls  hung  caps  and  sunbonnets  in 
summer  and  a  multitude  of  warm 
wraps  in  winter.  In  well-ordered 
schoolhouses  there  was  usually  a  shelf 
or  two  that  afforded  convenient  stor- 
age for  dinner-pails.  But  woe  to  one 
who  made  use  of  these  receptacles  in 
zero  weather!  All  too  frequently  the 
toothsome  contents  of  the  pails  con- 
gealed into  a  solid  mass  that  must, 
perforce,  be  thawed  at  the  box  stove, 
a  slow  and  trying  process  when  the 
victim,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
chanced  to  be  a  hungry  boy. 

Schoolrooms  everywhere  bore  a 
likeness  to  each  other,  as  if  all  had 
been  run  in  the  same  mold.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more 
dreary  and  uncomfortable.  Invaria- 
bly there  was  a  raised  platform  for  the 
teacher's  desk.  From  this  coign  of 
advantage  an  absolute  monarch  ruled 
a  little  kingdom  of  submissive  sub- 
jects. A  "recitation  bench"  ex- 
tended along  either  wall.  Desks  for 
the  pupils  were  graded  back  to  the 
rear  of  the  room  where  sat  the  older 
boys  and  girls — wisely  separated  by 
a  dividing  aisle!  The  **tots," — for 
the  country  school  was  always  made 
up  of  assorted  sizes — occupied  the 
low  front  seats  where  they  were  di- 
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rectly  under  the  teacher's  eye.  The 
schoolroom  furnishings  were  exceed- 
ingly primitive.  Webster's  Una- 
bridged held  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
teacher's  desk  beside  a  globe  that 
could  be  made  to  revolve.  A  few 
maps  adorned  the  whitewashed  walls 
and  a  blackboaM  was  very  much  in 
evidence.  The  windows — invariably 
six  in  number — were  so  high  up  that 
such  tantalyzing  glimpses  as  the  boys 
and  girls  got  of  the  world  outside  con- 
sisted wholly  of  clouds  and  sky. 

Not  an  alluring  picture.  But,  ah 
me!  what  delightful  memories  throng 
upon  one  when  an  idle  hour  is  given 
over  to  retrospection!  And  some  not 
so  pleasant  if  the  truth  must  be  told! 
However  far  away  the  days  of  our 
youth,  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  that 
happy-go-lucky  time  never  lose  their 
charm  and  vividness.  We  see  again 
the  tumultuous  rush  for  places  at  the 
tap  of  the  bell — maybe  we  are  among 
the  boisterous  boys  crowding  upon 
each  other's  heels.  And  how  quickly 
hushed  are  the  noisy  play  and  shouts 
of  laughter!  As  the«real  work  of  the 
day  begins  the  schoolroom  takes  on 
an  air  of  chastened  sobriety  with  a 
suddenness  truly  amazing.  Even  the 
youngest  child,  as  he  settles  into  his 
place,  bears  upon  his  shoulders  the 
burden  of  a  responsibility  that  he 
assumes  with  surprising  grace  and 
dignity. 

One  is  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
the  New  Englander  of  fifty  years  ago 
had  less  of  initiative  than  his  descend- 
ant of  today.  Or,  possibly,  he  was 
more  hampered  by  custom  and  tradi- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  was  Ridiculously  young  and 
history  had  hardly  begun.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  an  unwritten  law,  seldom 
deviated  from  in  the  slightest  particu- 
lar, governed  the  exercises  of  the  old- 
time  school.  A  chapter  in  the  New 
Testament  immediately  followed  roll- 
call.  Afterward  came  the  reading  les- 
sons and  the  classes  in  arithmetic. 
How  exasperating  most  of  us  found 
those  intricate  problems  in  "Col- 
bum's!"    "Adams's  Arithmetic"  was 


a  blessed  deliverance,  for  slate  and 
pencil  were  now  permissible  and  one 
was  spared  headaches  and  heartaches 
— the  inevitable  result  of  having  to 
struggle  through  bewildering  mental 
calculations  where  the  important 
points  had  a  maddening  habit  of 
slipping  hopelessly  away  before  they 
could  be  fully  grasped  and  assimilated. 

Always  a  ripple  of  interest  ran 
through  the  school  when  the  infant 
class  was  sununoned  to  the  teacher's 
knee.  And  this  was  not  wholly  be- 
cause the  cherub  age  has  an  appealing 
charm  to  which  young  and  old  are 
alike  susceptible.  The  most  unex- 
pected things  were  liable  to  happen, 
and  the  older  pupils,  having  this  pos- 
sibility in  mind,  kept  one  ear  "cocked" 
while  industriously  studying  their 
lessons.  One  memory  is  of  a  very 
sinall  toddler  who,  on  being  asked  to 
give  the  name  of  the  letter  "w," 
answered  that  he  did  not  know. 
"Double  you,"  prompted  the  teacher. 
The  little  fellow,  who  had  been 
closely  following  the  point  of  the 
teacher's  pencil,  looked  up  with  a 
brightened  face.  "Ain't  it  double 
mother,  too?"  he  asked.  Such  art- 
lessness  provokes  a  smile;  and  yet  the 
incident  has  another  side  than  the 
humorous — ^it  goes  to  show  the  innate 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  American 
boy. 

The  morning  session  closed  with 
the  spelling  classes,  usually  half  a 
dozen  in  number.  There  was  a  "  noon- 
ing" lasting  an  hour — a  gay  and  fes- 
tive time  to  which  both  boys  and 
girls,  especially  those  living  far  enough 
away  to  bring  their  dinner,  looked 
forward  expectantly.  For  a  hilarious 
sixty  minutes,  wild  and  unearthly 
sounds  echoed  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  schoolroom.  A  chance  passerby 
well  might  have  concluded  that  a 
band  of  hostile  Indians  had  come  sud- 
denly from  out  the  forest,  and  a 
massacre,  terrible  as  those  of  the 
early  days,  was  being  there  enacted. 
But,  punctually  at  one  o'clock  the 
tinkle  of  the  bell  called  lads  and 
lassies  to  their  places — with  never  a 
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scalp  missing!  Then  there  would  be 
more  reading,  beginning  this  time 
with  "HiUiard's  Fifth/'  Our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had  profound  faith 
in  the  helpfulness  of  this  exercise. 
But  what  a  farce  it  became  when  the 
teacher  was  incompetent  or  indifferent 
and  permitted  a  monotonous,  sing- 
song tone  that  robbed  the  exquisite 
thoughts  of  poet  and  essayist  of  all 
beauty  and  dignity! 

Geography  and  grammar  belonged 
by  divine  right  in  the  curriculum  for 
afternoon.  Map-drawing  from  mem- 
ory was  one  of  the  strenuous  tasks  of 
this  particular  time  of  day — ^and  yet 
not  so  strenuous  if  one  had  the  out- 
lines well  in  mind,  for  rivers  were 
merely  represented  by  sinuous  lines 
and  mountains  by  short,  parallel 
scratches  curiously  suggestive  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  homed  pout.  Gram- 
mar, to  the  majority  of  boys  and 
girls,  was  a  study  without  a  redeem- 
ing feature.  Stumblingly  and  halt- 
ingly the  class  went  through  the 
ordeal  of  "parsing."  "Paradise  Lost," 
and  Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  wells 
of  English  undefiled,  were  invariably 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  in 
those  grandiloquent  days,  the  modem 
classics  were  regarded  with  something 
akin  to  contempt.  The  inevitable 
reaction  may  be  one  reason  why  the 
poems  mentioned  are  now  so  little  read. 

Afternoon  was  likewise  the  pre- 
ferred time  for  history.  It  is  singular 
how  religiously  our  forefathers  rele- 
gated the  "lighter"  studies  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  school  day.  Mathe- 
matics were  good  discipline  of  a  morn- 
ing when  the  rough  edges  of  one's 
thmking  needed  the  wholesome  fric- 
tion of  "sums  and  figures";  but  the 
chastened  atmosphere  of  afternoon 
was  accounted  the  only  fitting  time 
for  the  so-called  ornamental  branches; 
and  there  was  something  almost  sac7 
ramental  in  the  strictness  with  which 
this  order  was  adhered  to. 

Shortly  before  four  o'clock  the 
various  spelling  classes  again  had  the 
floor.  And  thus  ended  the  lessons  of 
the  day. 


Occasionally  the  monotony  would 
be  broken  by  a  diversion  of  some  sort. 
With  what  delight  were  such  occa- 
sions hailed!  The  simplest  humorous 
incident  sufficed  to  set  the  whole 
school  in  a  roar.  An  instance  comes 
to  mind  at  this  moment.  The  class  in 
history  was  reciting,  the  subject  being 
the  North  American  Indians.  The 
question  was  asked  if  any  member  of 
the  class  had  ever  seen  a  tomahawk. 
Five-year-old  Benny,  sitting  on  a 
near-by  bench,  drinking  everything 
in,  eagerly  raised  his  hand. 

"Well,  Benny,  what  is  it?"  the 
teacher  paused  in  the  lesson  to  ask. 

"Please,  teacher,  I  never  see  a 
tomahawk,"  quavered  Benny,  "but 
I've  seen  a  hen  hawk." 

Many  were  the  devices  to  which 
the  old-time  teacher  resorted  to  keep 
all  the  cogs  running  smoothly.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  famous  old  school- 
master in  the  day  of  the  open  fire- 
place. The  youngest  lad  was  getting 
reatless,  so  the  master  set  him  down 
at  a  mouse-hole  in  the  brick  hearth 
and  gave  him  the  tongs,  bidding  him 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  catch  the 
mouse  living  down  below.  For  a 
time  perfect  quiet  reigned  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fireplace  and  the 
master  had  momentarily  forgotten 
the  small  boy  on  guard  when  a  shrill 
little  voice  piped  triumphantly, — 

"Dosh!    I  dot  him!" 

And  he  held  up  a  struggling  mouse 
firmly  imprisoned  in  the  tongs. 

Two  hours  out  of  every  week  were 
given  over  to  the  noble  art  of  pen- 
manship. The  pot-hook  and  tram- 
mel stage  well  passed,  learning  to 
write  was  regarded  a  pleasing  diver- 
sion rather  than  a  hard-and-fast  task. 
And  then  what  wise  and  wonderful 
precepts  headed  the  pages  of  the  copy- 
book! When  these  had  been  repro- 
duced twenty  times  over  with  pains- 
taking care,  a  faint  comprehension  of 
tHeir  beauty  and  wisdom  naturally 
filtered  through  the  outer  crust  of 
heedlessness  and  found  lodgment  in 
the  youthful  mind.  Saints  and  solons 
were   the   legitimate   outcome;     but 
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alas!  human  nature  is  pretty  much 
the  same,  whether  in  adult  or  child. 

The  older  boys  and  girls  were  re- 
quired, every  alternate  week,  to 
"speak  pieces"  or  write  compositions. 
At  such  times  life  seemed  hardly 
worth  living.  The  girls  hunted  wildly 
for  subjects  that  had  not  been  worn 
threadbare  from  frequent  use.  The 
boys  wrestled  and  perspired;  and  yet 
they  had  rather  the  best  of  it.  If 
nothing  better  turned  up,  they  could 
fall  back  upon  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  or 
"Old  Ironsides,"  or  "The  SaUor  Boy's 
Dream."  And  this  was  what  usually 
happened.  Sometimes  a  venture- 
some girl  would  give  a  "recitation"; 
but  composition-writing  was  consid- 
ered her  especial  province,  the  one 
thing  in  which  she  could  outstrip  the 
boys.  If  a  poetical  effusion  was  born 
of  much  travail,  the  writer  became 
the  envy  of  less  gifted  classmates  and 
was  straightway  exalted  to  a  place  of 
honor. 

One  rarely  hears,  nowadays,  of  the 
revival  of  anything  so  archaic  as  the 
old-fashioned  spelling-school.  Indeed 
we  have  well-nigh  forgotten  how  to 
spell.  In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
modern  life  we  have  fallen  into  the 
pernicious  habit  of  making  elemen- 
tary sounds  do  most  of  our  oral  work; 
and  frequent  apostrophes  mark  elis- 
ions on  the  written  page.  Already  it 
seems  a  long  way  back  to  the  day 
when  spelling  was  accounted  one  of 
the  accomplishments.  Every  one 
could  not  attain  to  the  same  degree  of 
proficiency — there  are  born  spellers  as 
truly  as  there  are  born  poets — but  the 
noble  art  was  taught  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  Even  a  cursory  examination 
of  present  day  business  letters — and 
other  correspondence  for  that  matter 
— brings  a  sigh  for  the  more  abundant 
leisure  when  things  were  done  thor- 
oughly and  well.  In  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  a  redundant  letter  was 
rarely  found  in  a  word,  and  it  was  just 
as  unusual  for  one  to  be  left  out. 
Little  is  thought  of  such  carelessness 
nowadays,  although  the  meaning  is 
ofttimes  radically  changed.    To  quote 


an  actual  occurrence:  Not  so  very 
long  ago  a  certain  business  firm  sent 
to  the  manufacturer  a  rush  order  for 
a  bicycle  "for  a  tall  young  lady  to  be 
stripped  and  painted  yellow!" 

When  spelling-schools  flourished 
the  simple  life  was  at  its  best.  The 
thousand  and  one  interests  and  diver- 
sions of  the  present  day  had  not  been 
evolved  from  man's  fertile  brain. 
Every  country  school  held  one  or 
more  of  these  contests  during  the  win- 
ter term,  to  which  all  near-by  schools 
were  invited.  Sides  were  chosen  and 
the  battle  began.  Great  was  the  re- 
joicing of  the  school  whose  "crack" 
speller,  usually  a  girl,  spelled  every- 
body down!  This  was  rarely  accom- 
plished, however,  before  the  North 
American  Spelling-Book  had  been 
gone  through  from  cover  to  cover, 
foreign  quotations,  abbreviations  and 
all! 

The  last  afternoon  of  the  school 
term  was  usually  a  festive  occasion. 
In  summer  nimble  fingers  decorated 
the  bare  walls  with  wild  flowers  and 
graceful  festoons  of  plaited  oak  leaves; 
in  winter  resort  was  had  to  trailing 
evergreen  and  hemlock  boughs.  It 
was  all  very  crude,  and  yet  a  little 
pathetic  when  one  considers  what  was 
behind  these  poor  attempts  at  decora- 
tion. A  goodly  number  of  visitors, 
mostly  the  mothers  clad  in  their  best 
alpaca  gowns,  usually  straggled  in, 
looking  worried  and  anxious,  uncer- 
tain whether  their  ofiFspring  would 
acquit  themselves  well  or  ill.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  they  were  rarely  put 
to  the  blush  while  the  lessons  in  re- 
view went  on.  The  decisive  test  came 
with  the  dialogues  and  recitations 
that  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon's  "entertainment."  Inva- 
riably there  would  be  choking,  halting, 
stammering — ofttimes  a  premature 
and  ignominious  retreat  wholly  inex- 
plicable to  the  mortified  parent  after 
the  evenings  and  the  mornings  she 
had  stood  with  both  hands  in  soapy 
dishwater,  the  book  propped  open  be- 
side her,  hearing  that  particular 
"piece"  rehearsed.     She  might  have 
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done  some  judicious  prompting,  but 
that  would  have  been  out  of  place  in 
the  schoolroom.  Etiquette  must  be 
observed  though  the  heavens  fell. 

The  '* committee  man"  was  always 
in  evidence,  and  closed  the  exercises 
with  eulogistic  "remarks."  The 
writer  vividly  recalls  one  of  these 
dignitaries — a  stalky,  clean-shaven 
man  in  bright  blue  broadcloth  and 
glittering  brass  buttons,  the  bravery 
of  which  made  a  profound  impression 
on  his  youthful  mind.  That  blue  suit 
must  have  been  made  of  good  mate- 
rial, for  it  survived  the  writer^s  gen- 
eration in  all  its  pristine  splendor. 
Sometimes,  to  the  unbounded  disgust 
of  squirming  martyrs,  the  minister 
and  the  doctor  came  also;  then  there 
would  be  three  long  and  tiresome 
speeches  instead  of  one. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  red  school- 
house  were  not  without  their  simple 
pleasures.  In  hours  of  relaxation  old- 
fashioned  games  were  played  with  a 
vigor  and  zest  quite  amazing  to  one 
who  had  witnessed  the  languid  lolling 
over  desks  during  the  school  session. 
In '  summer  there  were  May  parties 
and  picnics  and  long  rambles  in  the 
woods  in  search  of  wild  flowers.  In 
winter  skating,  coasting  and  snow- 
balling were  sources  of  never-failing 
delight.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  a  gay 
and  joyous  time  and  brought  such 


rapture  to  the  youthful  heart  as  chil- 
dren of  the  present  day,  surfeited 
with  pleasures,  never  know. 

Yes,  the  old  red  schoolhouse  that 
crowned  the  heights  or  hid  in  half- 
forgotten  byways,  is  passing  never  to 
return.  Now  and  then,  as  we  journey 
through  the  almost  deserted  hill- 
country,  a  turn  in  the  road  brings  into 
view  the  sagging  roof,  then  the  many- 
paned  windows,  of  one  that  has  out- 
lasted its  kind.  Sudden  moisture 
comes  into  the  eyes,  the  heart  quick- 
ens a  beat;  there  is  an  impulse  to 
take  off  one's  hat  to  it.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  reverence  in  its  decay.  The 
greatest  of  the  world's  thinkers,  schol- 
ars, philanthropists  and  merchant 
princes  were  nursed  in  just  such  crude 
and  humble  cradles.  Grander  struc- 
tures have  since  arisen  in  the  scattered 
villages — more  up-to-date  methods 
have  superseded  the  customs  of  that 
by-gone  time.  ** Forward"  is  the 
rallying  cry  the  world  over.  And  that 
means  constant  change  and  readjust- 
ment. But  let  honor  be  given  where 
honor  is  due.  Only  those  who  have 
left  behind  the  morning  of  life  and  are 
facing  evening  and  the  sunset,  can 
fully  appreciate  the  debt  we  owe  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation  to  the 
little  red  schoolhouse  of  our  fathers. 
Long  may  it  be  held  in  loving  and 
grateful  remembrance. 


THE  HARP 


(Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer  by  Lawrence  C.  Woodman) 

In  a  dark  corner. 
Forgotten  perhaps,  by  its  master, 
Strangely  silent  till  covered  with  dust. 
Is  seen  a  harp. 

How  many  notes  in  its  strings. 
Like  birds  in  branches,  are  sleeping! — 
Asleep,  but  awaiting  the  hand  of  snow 
That^s  coming  to  call  them  forth! 

And  how  many  times  does  genius 
Thus  sleep  in  the  depths  of  the  soul! — 
Awaiting  a  voice  like  that  which  woke  Lazarus: 
** Arise  and  fare  ye  forth!'' 


JOHN  MASON'S  THREE  GREAT  HOUSES 

By  J.  M,  Moses 


"Great  House"  was  a  term  used 
for  the  manor  house  of  an  English 
manorial  estate,  on  which  the  ten- 
antry lived  in  small  houses,  the 
landlord  in  a  larger  one.  It  was 
applied  by  the  settlers  of  New 
Hampshire  to  each  of  the  three  main 
buildings  of  the  three  Masonian 
plantations  on  the  Piscataqua. 
These  plantations,  as  named  by 
John  Mason  and  others  in  a  letter  of 
December  5,  1632,  to  Ambrose  Gib- 
bons, were  "Pascattaway"  (Odiorme's 
Point),  "Strawberry-bancke"  (Ports- 
mouth), and  "  Newichwannick" 
(South  Berwick).  The  letter,  which 
did  not  reach  Gibbons  till  the  fol- 
lowing June,  assigned  the  houses  at 
these  places  respectively  to  the  care 
of  "Mr.  Godfrie,"  "Mr.  Wannerton,'' 
and  Ambrose  Gibbons. 

Replying,  July  13,  1633,  probably 
after  Godfrey  had  left.  Gibbons 
wrote,  "Mr.  Wanerton  hath  charge 
of  the  house  at  Pascatawa,  and  hath 
with  him  William  Cooper,  Rafe  Gee, 
Roger  Knight  and  his  wife,  William 
Dermit  and  one  boy.  For  your 
house  at  Newichwannicke,  I,  seeing 
the  necessity,  will  doe  the  best  I  can 
there. and  elsewhere  for  you  until  I 
hear  from  you  againe."  He  did  not 
mention  Strawberry  Bank. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  the  Ma- 
sonians  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua 
was  at  Little  Harbor.  Its  channel 
was  perhaps  safer  for  small  craft. 
Here,  on  Odiome's  Point,  was  their 
capital,  "Pascattaway,"  where,  in 
a  "strange  and  large  house"  (Maver- 
ick), dwelt  their  governor,  Walter 
Neale,  till  called  home  for  consulta- 
tion in  the  summer  of  1633.  He  was 
lord  of  the  enterprise,  the  only  man 
empowered    to    grant    land,    though 


Gibbons  was  the  chief  business  man. 
For  three  years  Neale  represented 
Gorges  for  Maine,  as  well  as  Mason 
for  New  Hampshire.  Their  plan  for 
their  new  country  was  that  of  a  land- 
holding  aristocracy,  with  subject  ten- 
antry, as  in  England. 

John  Mason  died  in  December, 
1635.  His  heirs  neglected,  and  soon 
abandoned  his  plantations  on  the 
Piscataqua.  With  the  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  by  Massachusetts,  in 
1641,  Strawberry  Bank  was  adopted 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  center 
of  business,  while  Odiome's  Point 
was  left  an  isolated  tract  with  few 
people.  The  manorial  system  of  land 
tenure  so  completely  disappeared 
that  by  March  30,  1660,  Joseph 
Mason,  in  a  deed  of  that  date, 
thought  it  necessary  to  recite  that 
"Capt.  Jno  Mason  of  London  gent, 
was  at  his  death  seazed  &  posest  of 
Certaine  Land  at  piscataway  in  New- 
England  as  namely  the  great  house 
upland  &  marishes  nere  unto  it  ad- 
joyneing  in  the  River  of  piscataq,  & 
that  the  said  Mason  had  in  his  life  time 
many  servants  &  Stockes  of  Cattle 
upon  the  premisses,  did  Intrust  one 
SLalph  Gee  a  servant  of  his  more 
Pticuler  to  looke  unto  the  said  Cattle 
&  did  furnish  him  with  a  plantation 
neere  adjoyneing  upon  the  same  lands 
to  him  belonging  for  the  better  Pform- 
ing  of  his  trust,"  etc. 

The  deed  goes  on  to  say  that  Gee 
died  in  1645,  leaving  "his  house  & 
grownd  &  Small  Stock  upon  it,"  but 
insolvently  indebted  to  William 
Seavey,  who  was  appointed  adminis- 
trator "to  receive  all  <k  pay  him  selfe, 
which  he  hath  sithence  done,"  etc. 
The  deed  does  not  convey  the  property, 
as  Seavey  was  already  in  possession  of 
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it,  but  acquits  him  of  all  claim  by 
Mason's  estate  "to  the  said  plantacon 
of  house  upland  &  marshes"  of 
Ralph  Gee. 

Everything  about  this  deed  sug- 
gests that  the  "Great  House"  men- 
tioned was  that  on  Odiome's  Point, 
where  Joseph  Mason  was  probably 
living.  (See  Granite  Monthly, 
Vol.  48,  page  171.)  Seavey  in  1646 
was  just  west  of  Odiome's  Point  and 
south  of  Sherburne's  Creek.  (See 
N.  H.  Genealogical  Record,  Vol.  1, 
page  4.)  In  1660  he  had  only  twelve 
acres  in  possession,  probably  the  Gee 
land. 

There  is  a  deposition  of  May  10, 
1699,  by  Christopher  Palmer,  aged 
about  seventy-three,  that  "Mr.  Gee 
and  severall  other  men  whose  names  I 
do  not  remember  lived  at  little  har- 
bour and  that  they  were  reported  to  be 
agents  &  servants  to  Capt.  John  Mason 
deceased  and  had  an  house  at  little  har- 
bour aforesaid  called  Randezvouz  and 
that  they  had  in  their  possession 
severall  head  of  diverse  Sorts  of  cat- 
tell  which  were  reported  to  belong 
unto  Said  Capt.  Mason."  (Court 
Files,  No.  25802.) 

The  first  manor  houses  were  doubt- 
less built  mainly  of  logs,  though  that 
on  Odiome's  Point,  built  by  David 
Thompson  in  1623,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  of  stone.  (For  accounts 
of  it,  see  the  first  chapter  of  the 
History  of  Rye,  Jenness'  First  Plant- 
ing of  New  Hampshire,  also  Old 
EUot,  Vol.  9,  page  176.)  It  was  a 
large  cabin,  or  small  hall,  of  one  room 
on  the  first  floor,  with  an  immense 
chimney  in  the  west  end.  The  others 
were  probably  like  it.  Whether  or 
not  it  was  ever  called  Mason  Hall,  it 
can  be  said  that  it  resembled  the 
primitive  hall  of  the  chief,  of  earlier 
times  in  England. 

Of  one  built  ten  years  later,  near 
Cape  EUzabeth,  by  John  Winter,  a 
description  written  by  him  has  been 
preserved.  He  wrote  "I  have  built 
a  house  here  at  Richmond  Island 
that  is  40  feet  in  length,  and  18  feet 
broad,  within  the  sides,  besides  the 


chimney;  and  the  chimney  is  large, 
with  an  oven  in  each  end  of  him. 
And  he  is  so  that  we  can  place  a 
kettle  within  the  mantle  piece.  We 
can  brew  and  bake  and  boil  our  kettle 
within  him,  all  at  once  within  him, 
and  with  the  help  of  another  house 
that  I  have  built  under  the  side  of  our 
house,  where  we  set  our  sieves  and 
mill  and  mortar  in,  to  break  our  corn 
and  malt,  and  to  dress  our  meal  in. 

"I  have  two  chambers  in  him,  and 
all  oiu'  men  lies  in  one  of  them. 
Every  man  hath  his  close  boarded 
cabin  [bunk],  and  I  have  room  enough 
to.make  a  dozen  close  boarded  cabins 
more,  if  I  have  need  of  them;  and 
in  the  other  chamber  I  have  room  to 
put  the  ship  sails  into,  and  allow  dry 
goods  which  is  in  casks;  and  I  have  a 
store  house  in  him  that  will  hold  18 
or  20  tuns  of  casks  underneath.  Also 
imdemeath  I  have  a  kitchen  for  our 
men  to  set  and  drink  in,  and  a  stew- 
ard's room  that  will  hold  two  tuns  of 
casks,  which  we  put  our  bread  and 
beer  into.  And  every  one  of  these 
rooms  is  closed  with  locks  and  keys 
unto  them." 

The  Odiome's  Point  plantation 
had,  besides  agriculture,  a  fishing  and 
fish-drying  industry,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  3^eld  profit.  It  was  dis- 
appointing in  that,  but  furnished  an 
important  part  of  the  sustenance  of 
the  settlers. 

The  plantation  at  South  Berwick 
was  the  most  important.  It  had,  be- 
sides the  farm,  a  sawmill  at  Great 
Works,  and  a  trading  post  for  the 
Indians,  which  was  so  well  patronized 
that  Gibbons  sometimes  had  to  en- 
tertain one  hundred  of  them  at  one 
time.  July  13,  1633  he  wrote  that 
his  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife 
and  child  and  four  men,  Charles 
Knell,  Thomas  Clatke,  Stephen  Kid- 
der and  Thomas  Crockett,  and  that 
he  was  far  from  neighbors.  August  6, 
1634  he  wrote  Mason,  "Your  car- 
penters are  with  me,  and  I  will 
further  them  the  best  I  can." 

Continuing,  he  wrote,  "You  have 
heare  at  the  great  house  9  cowes,  1 
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Bull,  4  Calves  of  last  year  and  9  of 
this  year;  they  prove  very  well," 
etc.  He  also  spoke  of  goats,  and  boards 
from  the  null.  This  great  house 
stood  opposite  the  site  of  the  later 
house  of  Temple  Knight.  In  the 
same  letter  he  recommended  sending 
more  cows,  adding,  '*A  good  husband 
with  his  wife  to  tend  the  cattle  and 
to  make  the  butter  and  cheese  will  be 
profitable;  for  maides,  they  are  soon 
gone  in  this  country."  There  were 
marriageable  men  neighbors  by  this 
time. 

This  plantation  was  the  busiest, 
and  the  most  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietors, for  the  trade  in  peltry 
yielded  considerable  returns.  It  was 
afterwards  claimed  that  Mason  had 
made  most  of  his  expenditure  in 
Maine.  But  it  was  short  Uved.  By 
May  25,  1640,  Gibbons  was  down  in 
Portsmouth,  where  he  was  assistant 
governor  and  a  signer  of  the  glebe 
grant.  Humphrey  Chadboume  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  him  at  South 
Berwick,  but  not  for  long.  By  1645 
the  buildings  were  burned  and  the 
estate  completely  wrecked.  Mean- 
while Thomas  Gorges  had  assumed 
the  governorship  of  Maine,  living 
1640-1643  at  Gorgeana  (York),  and 
Maine  was  referred  to  as  the  Province. 

The  plantation  at  Strawberry  Bank 
could  hardly  have  been  more  than 
agricultural.  Its  great  house,  built 
in  1631,  is  said  to  have  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Court  and  Water  streets. 
It  was  first  occupied  by  Thomas 
Wamerton,  who  went  to  Pasqattaway 
in  1633,  but  perhaps  returned. 

Reference  is  made  to  this  great 
house  in  the  town  records  of  August 
15,  1646,  when  John  Pickering  was 
to  have  four  acres  of  **salt  marsh  at 
the  great  house  adjouninge  to  the 
great  paund  [South  Mill  pond]  in 
the  south  side."  (N.  H.  Genealogical 
Record,  Vol.  1,  page  3.)  Under  the 
Massachusetts  jurisdiction  John  and 
Richard  Cutt  took  possession  of  this 
building  and  claimed  to  own  it. 
Richard  Leader  had  it  in  1653,  when 
Joseph    Mason    probably    had    the 


Odiorne's  Point  house,  and  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  both.  (N.  H. 
Genealogical  Record,  Vol.  1,  page  9.) 
The  south  end  of  it,  with  the  chim- 
ney, was  standing  in  1700. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Stackpole's  History  of 
New  Hampshire,  Appendix  A,  pp. 
373-376,  gives  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cessive ownership  of  this  house,  end- 
ing with  a  denial,  against  high  author- 
ity,  that  the  house  of  Odiorne's 
Point  was  ever  called  a  great  house. 

It  would  be  strange  if  that  house 
alone  of  the  three,  the  first  built,  and 
the  residence  of  the  first  governor, 
was  never  called  a  great  house 
(though  called  a  large  one).  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  so-called  in  at 
least  one  record  that  still  exists. 

June  5,  1643  a  ferry  was  granted  by 
the  court  to  Henry  Sherburne  from 
"the  great  house"  to  Strawberry 
Bank  and  three  other  places.  (See 
Granite  Monthly,  Vol.  48,  page 
167.)  Plainly  this  great  house  was 
not  at  Strawberry  Bank.  The  fares 
show  that  it  could  not  have  been  at 
South  Berwick.  For  single  pas- 
sengers they  were  six  pense  to  Straw- 
berry Bank,  twelve  pence  to  "the 
Province"  (Maine),  two  pence  to 
Great  Island  (Newcastle),  and  two 
pence  to  "Rowes."  In  my  article 
on  Sanders  Point  (Granite  Monthly 
Vol.  48,  page  167),  I  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  mathematically,  as- 
suming that  the  fares  corresponded 
to  the  distances,  with  the  result  of 
placing  the  starting-point  on  Sanders 
Point  or  Blunt 's  Island.  . 

This  grant  of  a  ferry  may  be  com- 
pared with  two  other  grants  of  fer- 
ries; that  to  James  Johnson,  October 
6,  1649,  from  Odiorne's  Point  (Gran- 
ite Monthly,  Vol.  48,  page  170), 
and  that  to  William  Hilton,  June  26, 
1648,  from  Kittery  Point  (N.  E. 
Register,  Jan.,  1917).  Fares  were 
not  determined  wholly  by  distances; 
other  elements  of  difficulty  were  con- 
sidered. Something  extra  was  al- 
lowed for  crossing  the  main  river,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  tide.  The  fare  al- 
lowed to  Henry  Sherburne  and  James 
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Johnson  agree  for  trips  to  Newcastle 
and  Maine.  Johnson  was  allowed 
twice  as  much  for  rowing  to  Straw- 
berry Bank,  and  the  ferry  to  Henry 
Sherburne's  seems  to  have  made  that 
to  Rowe's  unnecessary.  Perhaps 
Rowe's  was  then  on  Sanders  Point, 
where  it  could  be  reached  by  land 
from  Sherbvime'd. 

On  the  whole  I  am  convinced  that 
Henry  Sherburne's  ferry  started  from 
the  great  house  on  Odiome's  Point, 
as  claimed  by  the  History  of  Rye 
(page  71).  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  and  his  father  Gibbons  were  then 
Uving  in  this  great  house.  Gibbons 
on  coming  to  Portsmouth  would  have 
occupied  some  Masonian  building, 
and  this  one  was  very  near  his  land 
grant,  on  which  Sherbiu-ne  was  settled 
three  years  later.  Even  if  Sher- 
burne had  settled  there  by  1643,  he 
would  have  been  within  i^houting  or  sig- 
naling distance  of  Odiorne's  Point,  and 
could  have  operated  a  ferry  from  there. 


I  imagine  this  great  house  was 
granted  by  the  Masonian  heirs  to 
Joseph  Mason,  their  kinsmaA,  in 
consideration  of  his  coming  here  in 
his  old  age  to  care  for  their  interests. 
They  would  surely  have  given  him  a 
tenement.  The  house  at  Strawberry 
Bank  was  otherwise  occupied.  I 
think  he  deeded  the  house  July  21, 
1668  to  James  Randall.  (Granite 
Monthly,  Vol.  48,  page  171.) 

According  to  the  historian  Hub- 
bard, it  had  mostly  disappeared  by 
1680;  only  ''the  chimney  and  some 
part  of  the  stone  wall"  were  then 
standing.  Its  position  was  across 
the  road  that  has  since  been  made 
down  to  the  shore  by  the  moriiunent. 
The  road  here  has  been  excavated, 
removing  all  traces  of  the  building, 
except  some  of  the  foundation  of  the 
chimney,  which  can  still  be  seen,  and 
was  seen  by  the  Piscataqua  pioneers, 
on  their  excursion  to  this  region 
August  31,  1909. 


EVENTIDE 


By  M.  E.  Nella 

I  crossed  the  shallow  river 
On  a  narrow,  shaky  trestle, 
To  the  grove  of  silvery  poplars 

Near  the  ledge. 
An  old  boat  lay  at  anchor, 
In  the  bend  beyond  the  willows. 
And  reed  birds  lightly  poised 

Upon  the  edge. 

A  sheen  was  on  the  water, 

And  bam  swallows  skimmed  across  it; 

While  pickerel  leaped  for  flies 

Beneath  the  bridge. 
The  whip-poor-wills  were  calling 
From  tamarack  and  pine  land. 
And  nightingales  gave  answer 

F^om  the  ridge. 

I  saw  the  moon  rise  slowly 
Above  old  Mount  Monadnock, 
And  tiny  stars  come  gleaming 

Through  the  blue. 
I  watched  the  twilight  fading, 
The  darkness  creeping  over — 
And  with  it  came  the  screech-owls 

Weird  ''whoo-whoo.'' 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CHELSEA  CREEK 

By  Fred  W.  Lamb 


Upon  the  alarm  of  April  19,  1775, 
the  patriots,  as  is  well  known,  began 
to  poiir  into  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from 
all  the  surrounding  coimtry.  Among 
the  patriot  leaders  who  were  the  first 
to  arrive  was  John  Stark,  from  Derry- 
field,  now  Manchester,  N.  H.  He 
was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  from  all  over 
the  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire. 
With  these  men  he  soon  organized  a 
regiment  and  was  stationed  at  Med- 
ford,  Mass. 

The  headquarters  of  the  British 
army,  imder  General  Gage,  was  lo- 
cated in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  British 
troops  were  distributed  at  various 
points  from  Roxbury  Neck  to  the 
foot  of  Hanover  Street  in  Boston.  A 
detached  force  of  some  three  hundred 
men  was  about  this  time  stationed  at 
an  outpost  on  Noddles  Island  (now 
East  Boston),  and  formed  the  extreme 
right  of  the  line. 

To  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of.  the 
patriots  there  were  several  expedi- 
tions projected  by  the  leaders  to  seize 
the  supplies  of  live  stock  and  hay 
which  had  been  gathered  on  the 
islands  in  Boston  harbor  by  the 
British.  One  of  these,  and  the  most 
important,  the  never  half-known 
battle  of  Chelsea  Creek,  occurred  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1775,  at  which  time 
quite  an  engagement  was  fought  and 
won  by  the  patriots. 

Colonel  Stark  was  ordered  by  the 
Committee  of  Safety  to  take  a  detach- 
ment of  some  three  hundred  men  and 
drive  the  cattle  and  sheep  from  Hogg 
and  Noddles  islands  across  Chelsea 
Creek,  which  could  be  forded  at  low 
water. 

*  This  article  by  Mr.  Lamb  was  published 
in  a  pamphlet  ten  years  ago,  and  is  here  pre- 
sented by  the  author's  permission. 


Accordingly,  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May,  he 
started  on  his  errand. 

The  sheep  on  Breed's  Hill,  Winthrop 
(then  Hogg's  Island),  were  removed 
successfully,  but  when  it  came  to  cross- 
ing to  East  Boston  (Noddles  Island) 
for  the  cattle  there,  the  outpost  of 
British  regulars,  some  fifty  in  number, 
which  was  later  reinforced,  stood  their 
groimd  and  opened  fire  by  platoons, 
briskly,  upon  the  embattled  Yankees 
on  the  Chelsea  side  of  the  creek. 

The  British  Admiral,  Samuel 
Graves,  immediately  sent  a  schooner 
and  a  sloop  towing  barges  filled  with 
soldiers  up  Chelsea  Creek,  intending 
to  cut  oflF  the  return  of  the  patriots  to 
the  mainland  from  Hogg's  Island. 
The  schooner  was  armed  with  four 
six-pounder  cannon  and.  the  barges 
were  provided  with  twelve  swivels, 
but  with  all  their  banging  away  at  the 
green  hillsides  of  Chelsea  (where 
round  iron  balls  have  been  found 
quite  frequently)  none  of  the  patriots 
were  killed,  while  on  the  deck  of  the 
armed  schooner  ran  blood  until  it 
dripped  out  of  the  scuppers,  according 
to  a  British  letter  home  about  the 
affair. 

A  force  of  grenadiers  was  also  sent 
to  aid  the  British  marine  guard  on 
Noddles  Island,  as  stated  before,  and 
Colonel  Stark  was  finally  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Hogg's  Island,  and  then 
to  the  mainland,  taking  advantage  of 
the  ditches  cut  through  the  marshes, 
at  the  same  time  returning  a  hot  fire, 
inflicting  a  heavy  loss  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  enemy.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  carrying  ofif  the 
greater  part  of  the  live  stock. 

The  schooner  continued  to  fire  at 
the  Americans  after  they  had  reached 
Chelsea  Neck,  but  General  Putnam, 
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who  fortunately  came  up  with  rein- 
forcements, among  whom  was  Joseph 
Warren,  serving  as  a  volunteer, 
opened  a  brisk  fire  in  return.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, artillery  nmibled  between 
Chelsea's  hedgerows,  along  with  the 
marching  hosts,  or  rather  two  little 
foiu'-poimders  commanded  by  Capt. 
Gideon  (?)  Foster.  The  Provincials 
now  numbered  in  all  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  according  to  Hon.  A.  D. 
Bosson  of  Chelsea,  Mass* 

All  the  afternoon  the  popping  at 
the  redcoats  lasted,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night  the  impetuous  Putnam  began 
the  work  for  a  finish.  Moimting  his 
two  cannon  on  a  knoll  near  the  river 
edge,  backed  by  his  whole  force,  as 
the  becalmed  British  vessels  ap- 
proached that  poLDt  on  their  retreat, 
towed  by  the  sailors  and  marines  in 
the  barges,  all  far  and  near  shots 
from  the  shore,  Putnam  and  his  men 
waded  out  waist  deep  into  the  water 
and  poured  a  fierce  fire  to  kill  into 
the  vessels  and  boats  with  demands 
for  surrender.  It  was  too  hot  for  the 
regulars.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
abandoning  their  vessels,  they  sought 
safety  in  flight  in  the  boats,  and  the 
enemy's  schooner  was  burned  by 
pulling  her  ashore  at  the  ferries  and 
burying  her  up  in  heaps  of  hay,  after 
removing  from  her  decks  four  cannon, 
the  sails  from  her  masts  and  clothes 
and  money  from  her  cabin.  In  this 
way  the  schooner  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  patriots  with  all  her  supplies, 
stores  and  equipments. 

As  the  Americans  were  all  trained 
marksmen,  the  casualties  among  the 
British  were  many.  The  action  at 
this  point  lasted  from  nine  to  eleven. 
The  Americans  had  three  or  four 
wounded  but  none  killed.  The 
British  loss  was  greatly  exaggerated 
at  the  time.  General  Gage  stated  in 
his  official  report  that  **two  men  were 
killed   and    a   few   wounded."    The 


New  Hampshire  Gazette  of  June  2, 
1775,  said  that  '"Tis  said  between 
two  and  three  hundred  marlaes  and 
regulars  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
that  a  place  was  dug  in  Boston 
twenty-five  feet  square  to  bury  their 
dead.'  One  man  .stated  that  he  saw 
sixty-four  dead  men  landed  at  Long 
Wharf  from  one  boat.  Edwin  M. 
Bacon's  "Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New 
England"  in  an  accoimt  of  this  en- 
gagement, says  that  'Hhe  Americans 
had  four  men  woimded,  while  the 
British  had  twenty  men  killed  and 
fifty  woimded. " 

Gordon,  in  his  '*  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  states  that 
"at  least  two  himdred  British  were 
either  killed  or  woimded. " 

"Putnam,"  Bacon  says,  "got  the 
credit  for  this  fight";  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  conduct  of  this  affair  in- 
fluenced the  vote  in  the  Continental 
Congress  to  make  him  a  major-gen- 
eral. The  schooner  was  named  the 
Diana,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieut. 
John  Graves,  a  nephew  of  Admiral 
Samuel  Graves. 

In  the  battle  of  Chelsea  Creek, 
which  opened  so  redly,  our  men  fight- 
LDg  in  the  water  with  the  shore  rising 
behind  them  ld  the  darkness,  or  stand- 
ing or  lying  on  the  higher  land,  could 
be  but  dimly  seen,  while  themselves 
firing  at  figures  clearly  cut  out  against 
the  surface  x)f  the  water. 

Judge  Bosson  (of  Chelsea),  in  his 
address  delivered  to  the  old  Suffolk 
Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  two  years  ago,  expresses 
his  conviction  that  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed 
and  wounded.  There  is  very  little  ot 
be  found  on  record  of  this  engagement 
in  print,  which  should  be  accorded  a 
place  as  the  second  battle  of  the 
Revolution,  Lexington  and  Concord 
being  the  first  actual  clash  of  arms 
between  the  British  and  American 
troops. 


EMMA  GANNELL  RUMFORD  BURGUM 

By  J.  Elizabeth  Hoyt  Stevens 


Emma  Gannell  Rumford  Burguin 
was  born  in  London,  April  20,  1826, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Grove 
Gannell  and  adopted  by  the  Countess 
of  Rumford  while  in  London. 


In  1814  the  Count  died  at  Auteuil, 
near  Paris.  The  Countess,  who  was 
at  Havre,  France,  was  informed  of  hia 
death  by  Baron  Delessert  and  di- 
rected to  come  to  Auteuil   for    the 


Count  Rumford  (Benjamin  Thomp- 
son), while  yet  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  visited  London  in 
the  year  1796  and  bought  a  house 
for  himself  at  45  Brompton  Row. 
Through  his  agent  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  named  Grove 
whom  he  secured  to  manage  his 
affairs  in  London. 


funeral,  which  she  did,  remaining 
there  for  a  short  while  after.  Then 
she  went  to  London  and  took  posses- 
sion of  her  father's  house.  She  di- 
rected Grove  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  house.  After  a  time,  being 
lonesome,  her  friends.  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston,  Sir  Charles  Blagden  and 
others    besides    her    father,    having 
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passed  away,  she  thought  to  adopt  a 
child  and  asked  her  man,  Grove,  if  he 
knew  of  some  little  girl  thereabout, 
whom  she  could  get  to  come  to  live 
with  her  as  a  companion?  Grove 
replied  that  he  had  a  little  girl,  eight 
years  of  age,  whom  he  thought  would 
be  glad  to  come  to  her  and  she  did 
come,  remaining  with  the  Countess 
in  London  nine  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  she  accompanied  her  to 
Paris  and  Uved  with  her  there  three 
years.  After  their  return  to  London, 
Mary  Grove  married  Henry  Gannell 
in  1824.  Gannell's  business  as  a 
traveling  merchant  taking  him  so 
much  from  home,  it  was  decided  that 
his  wife  might  remain  with  the 
Countess,  which  she  did  until  time 
for  her  baby  to  be  bom.  Then  she 
went  to  her  father's  home  to  be  con- 
fined, but  she  soon  returned  with  her 
child  to  the  Countess.  The  Countess 
became  very  fond  of  baby  Emma 
and  used  to  beg  the  mother  to  give 
the  child  to  her  for  her  own.  When 
Emma  was  one  year  old  Mrs.  Gan- 
nell left  the  Countess  to  live  with  her 
husband  in  London.  Being  able  to 
visit  the  Countess*  home  daily,  Emma 
was  left  there  and  as  other  children 
(a  girl  and  two  boys),  came  to  the 
Gannell  family,  Emma  was  eventu- 
ally given  up  to  the  Coimtess. 

In  1835  the  Coimtess  of  Rumford 
8aUed  for  America  bringing  the  nine 
year  old  Emma  with  her.  Here 
they  remained  three  years,  and  in- 
teresting are  the  stories  she  now  tells 
of  those  childhood  days,  at  play  in 
various  well  remembered  historic 
houses  in  and  about  Concord,  where 
she  and  the  Countess  used  to  visit. 

In  1838  they  sailed  from  America 
to  Paris  where  they  lived  seven  years. 
It  was  early  arranged  for  the  now 
twelve  year  old  Emma  to  enter  St. 
Joseph's  Convent  as  a  pupil.  An 
outfit  of  clothes  and  silver  marked 
"Emma  Rumford"  was  ready,  when 
Baron  Benjamin  Delessent  per- 
suaded the  Countess  that  if  she  sent 
the  child  there,  for  an  education, 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear 


on  the  child  that  would  result  in  her 
becoming  a  nun;  then  the  Countess 
would  never  have  her  at  home  again. 
So  the  engagement  at  St.  Joseph's  was 
cancelled  and  Emma,  much  to  the 
child's  disappointment,  was  sent  to 
a  Protestant  private  school  in  Paris, 
and  the  writer  has  seen  a  sampler 
made  by  the  child  at  the  school. 
It  is  marked  "Fait  par  Emma  Rum- 
ford, Fait  dans  la  Pension,de  Madame 
Schuts  1839."  The  Countess  was 
fond  of  painting  and  worked  much  in 
water  colors.  She  gave  the  child  a 
master  in  oil  and  had  her  well  in- 
structed in  this  art  while  in  Paris. 
In  traveling,  because  of  her  being  un- 
married the  passports  always  read 
"The  Counted  of  Rumford  and  her 
niece  Emma  Rumford."  In  1845 
they  returned  to  America. 

In  1850  there  came  on  a  saiUng 
vessel  from  Birmingham,  England, 
to  Boston  a  man  named  John  Bur- 
gum.  His  voyage  had  been  of  a 
month's  duration.  He  was  by  trade 
a  painter  of  clock  dials.  The  first 
thing  he  spied  on  landing  in  Boston 
was  an  onmibus  having,  as  most 
vehicles  in  those  days  had,  landscape 
pictures,  as  well  as  coloring  and  letter- 
ing upon  them.  He  enquired  of  the 
driver  where  it  had  been  ornamented 
and  soon  made  his  way  to  the  manu- 
factory, secured  a  position  and  this 
on  his  very  first  day  in  America. 
Some  time  later  George  Main  (the 
late  florist)  then  foreman  of  the 
paint  shops  at  the  Abbot  Coach 
factory  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  in 
Boston  looking  up  a  man  for  this  kind 
of  work.  He  heard  of  Mr.  Burgum 
and  secured  him — in  spite  of  the  Bos- 
ton firms'  protestations — they  not 
wishing  to  lose  so  valuable  a  work- 
man and  artist.  His  first  work  in 
Concord  was  on  a  circus  wagon. 
Afterward  he  painted  coaches  that 
went  over  the  world,  among  them 
was  the  famous  "Deadwood  Coach." 

In  course  of  time  Hiram  Rolfe 
brought  Burgum  to  the  Countess' 
home  to  see  Count  Rumford's  paint- 
ings,   books,    etc.     Following    that, 
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Burgum  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Countess'  home.  Within  a 
year's  time  he  had  obtained  the 
Countess'  permission  to  make  Emma 
Rumford  his  wife.  October  30,  1852, 
the  couple  were  married  somewhat 
earlier  than  had  been  planned  be- 
cause of  the  Countess'  illness  and  her 
wish  to  see  them  married  before  she 
should  pass  away.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Bouton  in  the  Old  North 
Church.  The  Countess  died  De- 
cember 2,  1852,  two  months  after  the 
wedding. 

Most  of  the  domestic  articles  of 
the  house  were  left  to  Emma  Rum- 
ford,  who  continued  with  her  hus- 
band to  live  there  for  six  months 
after  the  death  of  the  Countess; 
then  they  went  to  live  in  their  own 
house  which  Mr.  Biu*gum  had  pre- 


pared for  his  wife  at  68  South  State 
street,  according  to  present  day 
numbering.  Mrs.  Burgum's  father 
died  in  1848.  In  1855  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Gannell  came  to  America  for  a 
year's  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burgum. 

An  interesting  fact  concerns  the 
cradle  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
gum's  six  children  and  some  of  their 
grandchildren  were  rocked.  It  was 
made  out  of  the  bread  trough  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Countess'  mother, 
to  which  Mr.  Burgum  fitted  rockers  and 
applied  paint  and  Mrs.  Burgum  fitted 
a  quilted  wadded  lining.  It  now  sits 
at  rest  in  the  Burgum  attic  at  68 
South  State  street  where  Mrs.  Bur- 
gum is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
ninety  two  years,  a  most  interesting 
lady,  spry  and  more  active  than  many 
a  younger  woman. 


TWILIGHT 

By  Florence  T.  BlaisdeU 

When  one  beholds  at  daylight's  slumber  time, 

The  works  of  God,  tinged  o'er  with  rosy  hue. 
How  small  the  deeds  of  simple  man  then  seem. 

How  grand  creation's  art  appears  anew!  ^ 
Each  shape,  each  form,  takes  on  a  different  cast; 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  reverence  divine. 
Our  thoughts  roam  backward  through  the  past 

And  onward  through  the  boundless  realms  of  time. 


MADE  POETRY 

From  English  Literature  Authors 
By  Hattie  Duncan  Towle,  Chicago 

1.  'Tis  just  a  little  nosegay  of  conceits — 

2.  But  take  it  not  I  pray  you  in  disdain — 

3.  Each  posy  in't  hath  perfume  faint  which  doth 

4.  Remembrance  make,  with  all  her  busy  train. 

5.  I,  too,  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time, 

6.  Ambition  bred  such  monstrous  hopes  and  fears, 

7.  But  that's  between  the  green  bud  and  the  red, 

8.  We've  thoughts  that  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
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9.  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God, 

10.  So  think  not  meanly  of  thy  low  estate, 

11.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown, 

12.  They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

13.  Man  was  not  made  to  trifle — life  is  brief, 

14.  How  long  we  live,  not  years  but  actions  tell, 

15.  And  that  life's  long  that  answers  life's  great  end, 

16.  'Tis  virtue  makes  the  bliss  where'er  we  dwell. 

17.  The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  ease, 

18.  So  rise  to  works  of  high  and  holy  love, 

19.  Nor  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind, 

20.  Content  to  wait  the  recompense  above. 

21.  There  is  no  easy  recipe  for  joy, 

22.  We  cannot  solve,  though  zealously  we  try, 

23.  Life's  riddle  deep  its  myst'ries  vast  unfold 

24.  In  form  complete,  no  happiness  can  buy. 

25.  There's  aye  a  yearning,  vague  though  it  may  be, 

26.  Perhaps  some  heart's  desire  that  naught  fulfills, 

27.  While  life's  a  plain  prosaic  character, 

28.  We  love  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  hills. 

29.  'Tis  Winter,  Summer — Night  before  the  day, 

30.  Some  grief,  some  joy;  some  smiles  and  bitter  cries, 

31.  For  shade  and  sunshine  every  life  is  planned, 

32.  Next  Calv'ry — ^just  beyond — lies  Paradise. 

33.  Lift  bad  to  good,  lift  better  up  to  best, 

34.  You'll  find  that  love's  a  perfect  bit  of  heaven : 

35.  Just  help  the  world  progress,  that's  all  and  know 

36.  That  what  is  dark  on  earth,  will  be  light  in  heaven. 

The  foregoing  poetical  curiosity  made  up  from  lines^  quoted  from  many  different  authors, 
^was  composed  by  Hattie  Duncan,  sixty  years  ago  living  m  Concord,  N.  H.,  a  member  of  Deacon 
John  A.  Gault's  family,  now  Mrs.  Hattie  Duncan  Towle  and  resident  in  Chica£[o. 

The  composition  exhibits  great  skill  and  patience  in  the  finding  and  arranp^mg  the  poem-^ 
which  has  a  wonderful  continuity  of  thought,  considering  the  many,  many  wnters. 

The  Key  is  given  below  showing  the  name  of  the  author  of  each  line. 
.  Key  to  the  names  op  Authors:  1,  Addison;  2,  Chaucer;  3,  J.  G.  Mills;  4,  Goldsmith; 
5,  Byron;  6,  Phillips;  7,  Swinburne;  8,  Wadsworth;  9,  Pope;  10,  Holmes;  11,  Shakespeare; 
12,  Milton:  13,  Bonar;  14.  Watkins;  15,  Young;  16,  Collins;  17,  Quarles;  18,  Wilcox;  19, 
Gray;  20,  Bethune:  21,  Coleridge;  22,  Kant;  23,  Kant;  24,  Dryden;  25,  Moore;  26,  Shelley; 
27,  J.  S.  Mill;  28,  Spencer;  29,  Gary;  30,  Keats;  31,  Anon;  32,  Unknown;  33,  Emerson;  34, 
Doddridge;  35,  Congreve;  36,  Whittier. 
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HON.  JOHN  Q.  A.  BRACKETT 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  Brackett,  one  of 
New  Hampehire's  most  distinguished  natives 
and  Massachusetts'  most  honored  citizens, 
died  at  his  home  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  April  6, 
1918. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Bradford, 
bom,  June  8,  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
Colby  Academy,  New  London,  Harvard  Col- 
lege, class  of  1866,  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1868, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commencing 
practice  in  Boston,  at  once,  where  he  contin- 
ued. He  took  much  interest  in  public  affairs, 
as  a  Republican,  served  four  terms  sa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Conunon  Council,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1876.  In  that  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  served  ei^t  years,  through 
successive  re-elections,  bemg  speaker  the  last 
two  years.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  lieutenant 
governor,  serving  three  years,  and  in  1889  was 
elected  governor,  but  was  defeated  the  next 
year  by  the  Democratic  candidate — the  late 
Hon.  William  E.  Russell.  He  was  a  delegate 
in  the  Republican  National  Conventions  of 
1892  and  1900,  and  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts electoral  college  in  1896.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  present  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  prominent  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  same  during  the  session 
of  1917.  He  had  been  president  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association  of  Boston,  and 
Erominent  in  the  Masonic  order.  In  religion 
e  was  a  Unitarian.  (An  extended  sketch  of 
Governor  Bracket t  appeared  in  the  Granite 
Monthly  for  June,  1913,  in  the  article  on 
Bradford.) 

Mr.  Brackett  married,  June  20,  1878,  Miss 
An^e  M .  Peck,  daughter  of  Abel  G.  Peck  of 
Arhngton,  Mass.  For  a  time  they  resided  on 
Union  Park  Street,  Boston,  but  their  later 
home  was  on  Pleasant  Street,  Arlington.  He 
is  survived  hy  his  widow,  a  son,  Judge  John 
G.  Brackett  of  the  Municipal  Court,  and  a 
daughter.  Miss  Beatrice  Brackett,  of  Arling- 
ton. 

COL.   JOHN.G.   CRAWFORD 

John  Gault  Crawford,  born  in  Oakham, 
Mass.,  April  21,  1834,  died  in  Manchester, 
February  24,  1918. 

Colonel  Crawford  attended  the  public 
schools,  served  as  a  dry  goods  clerk  in  \\'or- 
cester,  and  at  the  age  of  21,  went  to  Kansas, 
where  he  "mixed  up"  in  the  contest  between 
the  so-called  "Border  Ruffians"  and  the 
John  Brown  raiders,  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
Subsequently  he  located  in  Michigan,  where 
he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  en- 
gaged in  practice,  went  into  politics  and  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1870,  he 
came  to  New  Hampshire  and  located  in 
Lancaster,  where  he  was  first  a  Democrat 
and  then  a  Republican  by  turns,  served  as 
U.  S.  Consul  to  Coaticook,  P.  Q.,  1881-84, 


knd  removed  to  Manchester  in  1890,  since 
when  he  had  been  a  Republican  and  as  such 
was  elected  to  the  last  legislature.  He  was 
a  unique  character,  and  hwi  api>eared  effect- 
ivelv  on  the  stump  for  both  parties. 

(Jolonel  Crawford  married,  April  16,  1863, 
Emma  Tindall  who  died  in  1866.  Jime  7, 
1867,  he  married  Abbie  True  Stevens  of 
Paris,  Me.,  who  died  February  2,  1882. 
April  30,  1884,  he  married  Mary  A.  Harring- 
ton, who  survives  him.  He  leaves  also  a  son. 
Dr.  Harry  C.  Crawford  of  New  York  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  W.  Chapman  of  Man- 
chester. 

GEN.  AUGUSTUS  D.  AYLING 

Gen.  Augustus  D.  Ay  ling,  who  though  not 
a  native  of  the  state,  nor  a  resident  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  essentially  a  New 
Hampshire  man,  having  spent  most  of  his 
active  life  in  the  state,  died  at  Centerville, 
Mass.,  January  9,  1918. 

He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  bom  July  28, 
1840,  and  was  educated  in  the  Boston  schools 
and  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass. 
He  was  in  the  employ  of  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  at 
Lowell  before  the  Civil  War,  upon  the  out- 
break of  which  he  enlisted,  serving  through- 
out, being  mustered  out  as  a  first  ueutenant. 
After  the  war  he  was  in  business  in  Nashua, 
and  waa  captain  of  Company  F,  Second  Regi- 
ment, New  Hampshire  National  Guard.  He 
was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  July  1, 1879,  by  Gov.  Natt 
Head,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
January  1,  1907,  when  he  retired.  This  long 
service  made  him  ranking  adjutant-genenu 
of  the  United  States. 

By  direction  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Legislature,  General  Avling  prepared  the 
"Revised  Register  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of 
New  Hampshire  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
1861-1865,"  which  was  published  in  1905. 

DR.  CHARLES  B.  STURTEVANT 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Sturtevant,  long  a  prominent 
physician  of  Manchester,  died  in  that  city, 
April  12,  1918. 

He  was  bom  in  Barton,  Vt.,  April  2,  1850, 
son  of  Paschal  and  Louisa  A.  (Harvey)  Stur- 
tevant. He  was  educated  at  the  North  wood 
and  Pittsfield  Academies,  studied  medicine 
A^ith  Dr.  John  Wheeler  of  Pittsfield,  and  at  the 
Long  Island  and  Dartmouth  Medical  colleges, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1874.  He  prac- 
ticed eight  years  in  New  Boston,  and  then 
settled  in  Manchester,  where  he  continued 
through  life.  While  in  New  Boston  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  for  five  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Manchester,  the  Manchester  Histor- 
ical Association  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society. 

He  had  l)een  twice  married  and  is  survived 
by  two  married  daughters. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WHITCHER 

William  Frederick  Whitcher,  born  in  Ben- 
ton, August  10,  1845,  died  at  his  home  in 
Woodsvflle,  May  31,  1918. 

Mr.  Whitcher  had  been  known  for  many 
years  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  public 

S»irited  citizens  of  Northern  New  Hampshire, 
e  was  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Ira  Whitcher, 
a  leading  Democrat  and  prominent  citizen, 
and  was  educated  at  Tilton  Seminary  ana 
Wesleyan  University,  graduating  from  the 
latter  in  1871  and  from  Boston  University 
Theological  School  in  1873.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tne  Southern  N.  E.  Methodist  Confer- 
ence for  nine  years,  holding  pastorates  in 
Providence  ana  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  Abandoning  the  ministry  he 
was  engaged  for  eighteen  years  in  journalism 
in  Boston,  as  reporter  and  editor,  first  with 
the  Traveler  and  later  with  the  Advertiser,  re- 
siding in  Maiden,  where  he  was  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  school  board  for  several  years. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1898,  he  re- 
moved to  Woodsville,  where  he  purchased  the 
WoodsvUle  NewSy  and  edited  the  same  until 
1916,  when  he  sold  it,  on  account  of  failing 
health.  Meanwhile  he  was  active  in  public 
affairs,  serving  as  representative  in  the  Leds- 
lature  in  1901,  -03,  -05,  -07,  and  1911  and  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1912.  In- 
the  Legislature  he  was  among  the  most  in- 
fluential members,  acting  upon  the  Judiciary 
Committee  each  year  of  his  service,  taking  an 
active  part  in  debate,  and  closely  scanning  all 
legislation  of  general  importance.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  the  meas- 
ure providing  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
Franklin  Pierce  in  the  State  House  grounds, 
and  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  its  dedication. 
Politically  he  was  reared  a  Democrat  and 
continuea  such  on  aU  questions  except  the 
tariff.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  Woman 
Suffrage,  and  a  devoted  student  of  New 
Hampshire  history.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Coventry  (Benton)  and  had  nearly 
completed  a  history  of  the  town  of  Haverhill. 
He  had  served  several  years  as  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Hanipehire  State  library,  and  was  con- 
nected with  various  business  enterprises  in 
Woodsville. 

He  was  twice  married:  first  to  Jeannette 
Marie  Burr  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  December 
4,  1872,  who  died  September  22,  1894,  and, 
second,  to  Marietta  H.  Hadley  of  Stoneham, 
Mass.,  November  4,  1896,  who  survives  him, 
as  does  one  son  by  the  first  marriage.  Dr. 
Burr  Royce  Whitcher  (Dartmouth  1902)  of 
West  Somerville,  Mass. 

IRVING  ALLISON  WATSON,   M.D. 

Dr.  Irving  Allison  Watson,  secretary  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Health,  died 
at  his  home  in  Concord,  April  2,  1918. 

Dr.  Watson  was  the  son  of  Porter  B.  and 
Luvia  E.  (Ladd)  Watson,  bom  in  Salisbury 
September  6,  1849.    He  was  educated  in  the 


common  schools  and  Newbury  (Vt.)  Seminaiy, 
studied  medicine,  and  attended  lectures  in 
the  Dartmouth  and  Vermont  University  Med- 
ical colleges,  graduating  M.D.,  from  the  latter 
in  1871.  He  inunediately  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Groveton,  remaining  ten  years.  While 
there  he  was  prominent  in  public  affairs  as  a 
Democrat;  was  several  years  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  represented  the  town  of  North- 
umberland in  the  State  Legislature  in  1879 
and  1881 .  In  the  latter  year  ne  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Healtn,  then 
just  established,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  his  death,  making  a  record  for  efficient 
service,  and  devotion  to  duty  unsurpassed  in 
the  State  or  nation.  He  was  connected  with 
various  organizations,  having  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Pubfic  Health  Asso- 
ciation from  1883  to  1897;  president  of  the 
International  Conference  of  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Boards  of  Health  in  1903,  and  assistant 
secretary-general  of  the  first  Pan-American 
Medical  Congress.  He  was  a  permanent 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  1903. 

Aside  from  his  reports  as  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  he  had  edited 
various  publications  including  *' Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  America,"  and  written  num- 
berles  papers  on  medical  and  sanitary  sub- 
jects. 

Dr.  Watson  married,  in  1872,  Lena  A.  Farr 
of  Littleton,  who  died  January  30,  1901.  He 
is  survived  by  a  daughter.  Bertha  M.  of 
Concord. 

DANIEL  G.  ANNIS 

Daniel  G.  Annis,  native  and  life  long  resi- 
dent of  Londonderry,  was  bom  January  25, 
1839  and  died,  February  20,  1918.  He  was 
long  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  but  re- 
tired many  years  since,  devoting  himself  to 
agriculture  and  histopcal  and  genealogical 
reasearch.  He  published  the  **  Vital  Statis- 
tics of  Londonderry,"  some  years  ago.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  Grange,  and  the  Junior 
Order  of  American  Mechanics.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lon- 
donderry, and  a  long  time  its  treasurer. 

MRS.   MARY  A.   BOSTWICK 

Mary  A.  Dunton  Bostwick,  a  native  and 
long  time  resident  of  Newport,  died  in  that 
town  Saturday,  May  11,  aged  69  years,  8 
months  and  22  days. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Lois 
(Corbin)  Dunton,  her  father  having  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes  at 
North  Newport  in  company  with  the  late 
E.  T.  Sibley,  and  her  mother  being  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Hon.  Austin  Corbin,  Sr.,  and  a 
sister  of  Austin  Corbin,  the  eminent  banker. 
She  was  educated  in  the  Newport  schools  and 
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at  the  Millbury  (Mass.)  Academy,  and  taught 
in  Newport  for  some  time  in  youtn. 

In  1886,  she  married  Oscar  O.  Bostwick,  a 

Srominent  merchant  and  banker  of  Cleveland, 
^hio,  and  resided  in  that  city  until  his  death, 
several  years  later,  when  she  returned  to  New- 
port, and  had  since  resided  there. 

She  was  a  woman  of  modest  virtues  aiid 
rare  graces  of  manner,  and  enjoyed  a  wide 
circle  of  friendship.  A  Universalist  in  relig- 
ious faith,  she  had  united  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Newport;  was  a  member  of  Reprisal 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  the  Newport  Woman's 
Club,  the  Equal  Suffrage  League,  and  was  an 
active  worker  in  the  King's  Daughters  and 
Red  Cross  organisations. 

She  leaves  one  brother,  Frederick  Dunton, 
of  Hollis,  L.  I. 


PROF.  HENRY  P.  WRIGHT 

Prof.  Henry  P.  Wright,  bom  in  Winchester, 
N.  H.,  November  30,  183ft,  died  at  his  home 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  17,  1918.  He 
served  with  the  51st  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1868  as  valedictorion  of  his  class,  with  the 
highest  standing  that  had  ever  been  attained 
in  that  college.  He  was  made  tutor  in  1870, 
assistant  professor  in  1871  and  professor  of 
Latin  in  1876.  In  1884  he  was  made  dean  of 
the  University,  holding  the  office  till  1909. 
He  was  siven  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoeo- 

?h>r  by  Yale  in  1886,  and  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
fnion  College  in  1895. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  who  was  Martha 
E.  Burt  of  Oakham,  Mass.,  and  two  sons,  the 
eldest  being  Prof.  Henry  B.  Wright  of  the 
Yale  Schoolof  Religion. 


NATHANIEL  G.  BROOKS,  M.D. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  G.  Brooks,  a  prominent  phy- 
sician of  Charlestown,  died  at  his  home  m 
that  town,  March  10,  1918. 

Dr.  Brooks  was  a  native  of  Acworth,  son  of 
Dr.  Lvman  and  Mary  (Graham)  Brooks, 
bom  October  1,  1838.  He  graduated  from 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  and  prac- 
ticed, all  his  life,  in  Charlestown.  He  was  a 
siurgeon  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  wounded 
at  Gettysburg.  After  the  war  he  had  charge 
of  the  hospital  at  Brattleboro  for  a  time. 
Prominent  in  public  affairs  in  Charlestown — 
selectman,  representative  and  state  senator, 
first  president  of  Springfield  &  Charlestown 
Street  Railway. 

He  married  Miss  Emma  Pressler  who  sur- 
vives, with  three  sons,  Ljrman,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
P.,  now  in  France  with  Army,  and  Philip  P. 
of  Boston. 

DR.  JONATHAN  M.  CHENEY 

Jonathan  M.  Cheney,  M.D.,  son  of  the  late 
Col.  Thomas  P.  Cheney,  was  bom  in  Holder- 
ness  (now  Ashland)  December  15,  1863,  and 
died  in  that  town,  March  4. 1918. 

Dr.  Cheney  was  educated  at  New  Hampton 
Institute  and  the  Vermont  Medical  College; 
also  studying  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Ger- 
many. He  located,  in  practice  in  his  native 
town  and  there  continued.  He  was  active 
in  politics  as  a  Republican,  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  was  a  member 
of  the  Grafton  County  Medical  Advisory 
Board,  and  prominent  in  Masonry. 

He  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard V.  Chase  of  Lakeport,  and  one  son, 
Thomas  P.  Cheney,  a  lieutenant  in  the  service 
of  the  government. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


The  New  Hampshire  Old  Home  Week  As- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  State 
House,  Monday,  June  3.  H.  H.  Metcalf  was 
reelected  president;  Andrew  L.  Felker,  secre- 
tary, and  J.  Wesley  Plummer,  treasurer;  with 
a  vice-president  from  each  county,  headed  by 
Gov.  H.  W.  Keyes,  and  an  executive  commit- 
tee composed  of  Nathaniel  S.  Drake  of  Pitts- 
field,  Warren  Tripp  of  Epsom,  Henry  E. 
Chamberb'n  of  Concord,  Dr.  James  Shaw  of 
Franklin  and  Robert  W.  Upton  of  Bow. 
Old  Home  Week  this  year  opens  Saturday, 
August  17.  Three  towns — Acworth,  Heimi- 
ker  and  Simapee — observe  their  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversaries  during  the  week. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Concord  and 
Portsmouth,  that  some  small  portion  of  the 
money  allotted  for  railway  improvement  in 
New  England,  under  the  present  regime, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  refistablishment  of 
direct  communication  between  the  capital 
and  the  seaport  city,  which  latter  is  now  loom- 
ing large  on  the  industrial  horizon.  The 
Suncook  and  Candia  rails  should  be  restored. 


The  forty-fifth  annual  session  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Grange  will  be  held  in 
Rochester,  at  the  City  hall,  December  10,  11 
and  12.  Instead  of  alternating  between 
Manchester  and  Concord,  as  was  the  custom 
for  some  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
organization  of  late  to  hold  its  annual  ^ther- 
ings  in  different  sections  of  the  state,  I)over. 
Portsmouth,  Nashua,  Keene  and  Laconia,  all 
having  had  sessions  within  the  last  few  years. 


As  was  announced  in  the  Uist  issue  far  1917 , 
the  Granite  Monthly  /or  1918  appears  in 
quarterly  issues.  The  first  appeared  in  March^ 
and  the  second^  far  Aprils  May  and  June,  is  now 
presented.  It  was  understood  that  vaymenl 
for  the  year  was  to  be  made  on  receipt  qj  the  first 
issv^j  where  not  already  made  in  advance. 
Many  subscribers^  thus  promising  to  pay^  hat^e 
forgotten  to  do  so.  That  they  will  remit 
promptly  on  receipt  of  this  issue  is  now  ex- 
pected.  Consult  the  date  on  your  address  labels 
and  if  the  same  is  not  up  to  Januaryy  1919, 
please  remit  the  necessary  amount  at  once. 


t.  NATHANIEL  E.  MARTIN 
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HON.   NATHANIEL  E.   MARTIN 

Democratic  Candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 


The  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire, 
at  the  recent  primary  election,  nomi- 
nated Hon.  Nathaniel  E.  Martin,  the 
present  senator  for  District  No.  15,  as 
their  candidate  for  governor,  to  be 
voted  for  at  the  election  on  November 
5.  As  was  the  case  with  Col.  John  H. 
Bartlett,  the  RepubUcan  candidate, 
Mr.  Martin  had  no  contestant  for  the 
nomination,  and  that  the  vote  cast 
for  him  was  small  in  comparison  with 
that  which  Colonel  Bartlett  received, 
is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  exciting  Senatorial  contest  to 
bring  out  the  RepubUcan  voters  and 
notlung  of  the  sort  to  stimulate  Demo- 
cratic attendance  at  the  polls. 

The  first  quarterly  issue  of  the 
GRANfrE  Monthly,  this  year,  pre- 
sented a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Col- 
onel Bartlett,  of  whom  an  extended 
biographical  sketch  was  published 
in  its  pages  a  few  years  since.  With 
this  issue  Mr.  Martin's  portrait  ap- 
pears as  a  frontispiece,  and  some  ref- 
erence to  his  career  may  be  deemed 
pertinent  at  this  time. 

Nathaniel  E.  Martin  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Loudon,  August  9,  1855, 
the  son  of  the  late  Theophilus  B.  and 
Sarah  (Rowell)  Martin,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  James  Martin,  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  of  Pembroke.  Of 
the  same  family  came  the  late  Dr. 
Noah  Martin  of  Dover,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1852  and  1853, 
and  Abigail  Martin,  mother  of  the 
late  Judge  William  Martin  Chase. 

Nathaniel  Martin,  son  of  James  and 


grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  settled  in  Loudon  ninety 
years  ago,  upon  the  farm  which  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  family,  and 
became  a  successful  farmer  and  lead- 
ing citizen,  as  did  his  son,  Theophilus, 
the  father  of  Nathaniel  E.,  who  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  legislature,  was 
treasmer  of  Merrimack  County,  and 
a  trial  justice  for  many  years. 

Endowed  with  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, and  inured  to  hard  labor  on  the 
farm  in  early  life,  young  Martin  devel- 
oped mental  capacity  and  ambition 
commensurate  with  his  physical  abil- 
ity, and  he  soon  determined  to  secure 
a  better  education  than  the  country 
school  afforded,  and  to  fit  himself 
for  professional  life.  To  that  end  he 
entered  the  Concord  High  School 
from  which  he  graduated  in  June, 
1876,  and  immediately  entered  the 
office  of  Sargent  &  Chase  for  the  study 
of  law.  Under  the  instruction  of 
these  learned  jurists  and  able  prac- 
titioners he  became  well  grounded  in 
the  principles  of  the  law  and  their 
appUcation  to  particular  causes.  He 
also  developed  a  habit  of  industry 
and  a  love  for  his  work,  so  that  when 
admitted  to  the  bar,  August  14,  1879, 
the  promise  of  success  in  his  chosen 
profession  was  clearly  manifest  to  his 
friends,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  promise  has  been  fulfilled  in 
abundant  measure. 

Commencing  practice  in  Concord, 
he  continued  alone  for  some  time,  but 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy  has 
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been  aasociated  with  DeWitt  C.  ^owe, 
also  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  at  the  Merrimack  bar.  The 
business  of  the  firm  has  constantly 
increased  till  it  is  now  unquestion- 
ably, so  far  as  the  trial  of  causes  is  con- 
cerned, larger  than  that  of  any  other 
firm  in  the  county,  and  extends  into  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

As  a  successful  jury  lawyer  Mr. 
Martin^has  no  superior  and  few  peers 
in  thel,state.  His  clientage,  in  the 
main,  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
mon people,  he  never  having  catered 
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his  cases  is  one  of  his  leading  char- 
acteristics as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as 
plain  matter-of-fact  statement  in  their 
presentation.  He  resorts  to  no  ora- 
torical arts  or  rhetorical  devices  in  his 
argument,  whether  to  the  court  or  the 
jury;  but  depends  upon  plain,  com- 
mon-sense statement,  in  the  every-day 
language  which  all  can  understand, 
for  the  desired  result;  and  his  wonder- 
ful success,  especially  before  the  jury, 
attests  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment 
in  this  regard. 
-  His  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  of 
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for  corporation  practice.  Indeed  he 
is  generally  known  as  "the  people's 
lawyer,"  and  few  men  of  great  wealth 
are  seen  in  the  crowd  of  waiting  clients 
usually  filling  Ms  outer  office.  His 
remarkable  success  results,  in  large 
measure,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  ' 
of  men,  whom  he  has  studied  all  his 
life  with  care  and  diligence.  Famil' 
iarity  with  the  motives  of  men,  and 
the  springs  of  human  action,  is  as 
essential  to  professional  success  on  the 
part  of  the  lawyer  as  knowledge  of 
the  law  itself,  and  in  this  regard  Mr. 
Martin's  equipment  is  unsurpassed. 
Thoroughness  in  the  preparation  of 


the  law,  and  his  famiharity  with  the 
practical  affairs  of  every-day  life,  in 
city  and  country  alike,  qualify  him, 
in  high  degree,  for  the  public  service, 
which  he  has  never  sought,  but  into 
which  he  has  been  called  to  greater 
extent  than  most  lawyers  of  his 
extensive  practice,  in  communities 
where  the  party  in  opposition  to  their 
own  is  ordinarily  in  the  ascendant. 

A  Democrat,  by  inheritance  and 
conviction,  in  both  the  social  and 
political  sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin has  always  been  allied  with  the 
party  of  that  name,  and,  although 
strongly  devoted  to  his  profession  and 
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avoiding  rather  than  seeking  prefer- 
ence and  position  at  the  hands  of  his 
party  or  the  public,  he  has  rendered 
the  former  no  little  service,  and  has 
been  called  by  the  latter  into  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  in  all  of 
which  he  has  acquitted  lumself  with 
honor,  and  to  the  eminent  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people.  He  has  served 
upon  the  Democratic  ward  and  city 
committees;  as  a  member  for  many 
years  of  its  State  Committee,  and  as 
secretary  and  chairman  of  the  same; 
as  president  of  its  State  Convention, 
and,  in  1904,  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  delegation  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at 
St.  Louis. 

Nominated  for  solicitor  of  Merri- 
mack County  in  1886,  notwithstand- 
ing the  normal  RepubUcan  majority 
in  the  coimty,  he  was  elected  to  that 
office,  and  his  administration  was 
characterized  by  the  only  successful 
attempt  in  the  history  of  the  state,  up 
to  that  time,  to  enforce  the  existing 
prohibitory  law,  which  had  been 
practically  a  dead  letter  throughout 
the  state  since  its  enactment  thirty 
years  before,  and  enforced  only  in 
special  cases,  and  against  particular 
individuals,  for  the  furtherance  of 
partisan  ends.  Twelve  years  later, 
nominated  by  his  party  for  mayor  of 
Concord,  his  reputation  for  law  en- 
forcement gave  him  the  election, 
though  the  city,  then  as  now,  was 
normally  Republican  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. His /administration  as  mayor 
was  creditable  to  himself  and  his 
party,  but  was  hampered  by  an  ad- 
verse majority  in  the  city  councils, 
blocking  the  way  to  the  practical  re- 
forms which  he  sought  to  institute. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1912  Mr.  Martin  was  a  delegate 
from  Ward  Six,  Concord,  in  which  he 
resides,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Convention.  In  1914 
the  Democrats  of  the  Concord  Sena- 
torial district  impressed  Mr.  Martin 
into  the  service  as  a  candidate,  with 
the  result  of  his  election  by  a  plurality 
of  150,  when  the  Republican  guber- 


natorial vote  in  the  district  exceeded 
the  Democratic  by  260.  Although 
with  the  minority  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Martin  was  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  all  matters  not  purely  partisan,  and 
his  influence  in  practical  legislation 
was  second  to  that  of  no  other  mem- 
ber. Renominated  in  1916,  he  was 
again  elected  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity, and  to  his  presence  and  influence 
in  the  Senate  the  state  is  indebted  for 
much  valuable  legislation,  not  the 
least  among  the  same  being  the  pres- 
ent prohibitory  law,  which  could  not 
have  been  passed  in  that  body  but  for 
his  earnest  and  effective  support. 

Mr.  Martin's  interest  and  activities 
have  not  been  confined  entirely  to  his 
professional  and  public  service.  He 
has  been  associated  with  others  in 
extensive  lumbering  operations  at 
different  times,  and  has  large  real 
estate  interests  in  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  besides  owning  and  man- 
aging the  old  homestead  farm  in  Lou- 
don, where  he  was  bom,  and  where  in 
former  years  he  bred  and  reared 
much  excellent  stock,  including  some 
fine  horses,  among  which  was  the  cel- 
ebrated *'Newflower''  which  once 
made  the  fastest  time  then  recorded 
on  the  Concord  State  Fair  Grounds. 
He  has,  also,  extensive  holdings  of 
land  in  Loudon,  outside  the  home 
farm,  some  of  which  is  heavily  tim- 
bered. 

He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Concord  Building  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation in  1887,  and  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  same  since  its  organization,  it 
being  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  state.  He  does  not  figm^  prom- 
inently as  a  "joiner,''  but  has  been  a 
member  of  Rumford  Lodge,  No.  46, 
I.  0.  O.  F.,  nearly  forty  years,  and 
passed  the  chairs  in  that  organization 
many  years  ago.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Canton  Wildey,  No.  1,  Patri- 
archs Militant. 

Mr.  Martin  married,  first,  March 
27,  1902,  Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Lawrence,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Ashael  Bumham 
of  Concord,   who  died  October  20, 
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1911.    On   June    14,    1915,   he   was  cord,  and  who  will  with  equal  grace 

united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mar-  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 

garet  W.  Clough,  daughter  of  Warren  "first  lady"  of  the  state  should  her 

and  Georgia  (Colby)  Clough  of  Bow,  husband  be  elected  to  the  high  office 

a  charming  and  accomplished  young  for  which  he  has  been  nominated,  and 

lady,  who  presides  gracefully  over  his  which  he  is  so  admirably  qusdified  to 

fine  home  at  No.  8  South  Street,  Con-  fill. 


THE  OLD,  OLD  HOME 

By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 

How  we  love  when  years  have  flown, 
Seated  at  our  hearth  alone. 

As  the  evening  shadows  fall  on  vale  and  hill. 
To  revisit  then  once  more 
Like  some  dreamland  scenes  of  yore. 

And  our  old,  old  Home  whose  recollections  thrill. 

0,  that  Home  where  we  were  bom! — 
Where  the  bird  sang  ev'ry  morn 

And  the  cricket  chanted  in  the  meadow  near; 
Where  noon's  simshine  was  so  bright 
And  the  Harvest  Moon  so  white. 

And  no  tragic  grief  had  shed  its  bitter  tear. 

There  still  Uve  those  agfed  trees, 
Whisp'ring  in  the  summer  breeze, 

There  that  garden  blooms  before  our  eyes  again, 
And  the  bam  stands  sweet  with  hay 
Where  we  used  to  romp  and  play, 

And  "drive  home  the  cows"  along  yon  shady  lane. 

. 

Dreaming — dreaming  'mid  the  gloom. 

Now  we  see  each  himible  room 

And  the  front  porch  where  the  lilacs  thickly  grew; 
And  oiu*  dear  good  mother's  face 
Hallows  all  this  long-lost  place 

With  her  smile  so  fondly  tender  and  so  true! 

How  we  love  when  years  have  flown. 
Seated  at  our  hearth — alone. 

As  the  gloaming  softly  steals  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
To  revisit  thus  once  more 
Like  some  dreamland  scenes  of  yore. 

And  oiu*  old,  old  Home  whose  recollections  thrill! 
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HON.  IRVING  W.  DREW 

Recently  Appointed  United  States  Senator  by  Governor  Keyes 


On  the  second  day  of  September 
Governor  Keyes  appointed  the  Hon. 
Irving  W.  Drew  of  Lancaster  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
Senate  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Jacob  H.  Gallmger,  who  had 
served  in  that  office  for  more  than 
twenty-seven  years — a  far  longer 
period  than  any  other  incumbent 
from  this  state.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  in  this  selection  the  governor 
manifested  admirable  judgment,  the 
eminent  qualifications  of  Mr.  Drew 
for  this  high  office  being  universally 
recognized.  He  has  long  been  well 
known  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this 
time,  and  perhaps  none  more  compre- 
hensive can  be  produced  than  that 
which  was  embodied  in  the  article  on 
Lancaster  in  the  Gbanite  Monthly 
of  September-October,  1914,  which 
is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Irving  W.  Drew 

Irving  Webster  Drew,  long  known 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers 
in  the  state,  son  of  Amos  Webster 
and  Julia  Esther  (Levering)  Drew, 
was  bom  at  Colebrook,  N.  H.,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1845.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  the 
class  of  1870.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Ray  &  Ladd,  at  Lancaster, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  No- 
vember, 1871.  William  S.  Ladd  hav- 
ing been  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Mr.  Drew 
succeeded  him  as  a  member  of  the 
firm,  of  Ray  &  Drew.  In  1873  the  firm 
became  Ray,  Drew  &  Heywood.  In 
1876,  Chester  B.  Jordan  succeeded 
Mr.   Heywood.    The  firm  remained 


Ray,  Drew  &  Jordan  until  1882, 
when  PhiUp  Carpenter  became  a 
partner  of  Ray,  Drew,  Jordan  & 
Carpenter.  Mr.  Ray  was  elected  to 
Con^ss  in  1880  and  retired  from  the 
firm  in  1884,  Mr.  Carpenter  in  1885. 
From  this  time  this  law  firm  was 
known  as  Drew  &  Jordan  until  1893, 
when  William  P.  Buckley  was  taken 
into  partnership.  The  firm  contin- 
ued Drew,  Jordan  &^^  Buckley  until 
1901,  wh6n  Merrill  Shurtleff  entered 
the  firm.  The  name  remained  Drew, 
Jordan,  Buckley  &  Shurtleff  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Buckley,  January  10, 
1906.  The  following  March  George 
F.  Morris  became  a  partner.  Mr. 
Jordan  retired  January,  1910.  For 
three  years  the  firm  name  was  Drew, 
Shurtleff  &  Morris.  In  1913,  En 
C.  Oakes  was  admitted  to  the  present 
firm  of  Drew,  Shurtleff,  Morris  & 
Oakes. 

Mr.  Drew's  career  as  a  lawyer  has 
been  long  and  successful.  During 
forty-two  years  of  active  practice  he 
has  devoted  his  best  powers  to  the 
profession  which  he  loves  and  honors. 
He  was  admitted  to  all  the  Federal 
Courts  in  1877.  A  loyal  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Bar  Association, 
he  was  elected  president  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  1899. 

Mr.  Drew  has  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  politics,  state  and  national. 
He  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  of  1880 
at  Cincinnati,  and  1892  and  1896  at 
Chicago.  But  when  William  J.  Bryan 
was  nominated  for  President  on  a  free 
silver  platform,  he  became  a  Repub- 
hcan.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Conventions  of  1902 
and  1912.  He  was  commissioned 
major  of  the  Third  Regiment,  New 
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Hampshire  National  Guards  in  1876 
and  served  three  years. 

Mr.  Drew  has  been  much  interested 
in  the  business  affairs  of  his  town  and 
state.  During  the  great  contest  be- 
tween the  Boston  &  Maine  and  Con- 
cord Railroads,  in  1887,  he  suggested 
to  George  Van  Dyke  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  secure  the  building 
of  the  Upper  Cods  Railroad.  At  the 
organization  of  this  railroad  in  1887, 
he  was  made  a  director  and  was 
elected  president  in  1909.  He  was  also 
for  some  years  a  director  of  the  Here- 
ford Railroad.  For  many  years  a 
trustee  of  the  Siwooganock  Guaranty 
Savings  Bank,  Mr.  Drew  was  made 
its  president  in  1891 .  Since  its  organ- 
ization he  has  been  director  of  the 
Lancaster  National  Bank.  He  has 
been  a  trustee  and  the  president  of  the 
Lancaster  Free  Library  for  many 
years,  and  always  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  churches,   schools  and 


other  town  and  state  institutions.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  a  Knight  Templar 
in  the  Masonic  Order,  and  an  Odd 
Fellow. 

On  August  12,  1914,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  himdred  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  foimding  of  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Drew,  as 
"President  of  the  Day,"  presided  at 
the  commemorative  exercises  and  at 
.  the  ceremony  of  the  imveiling  of  the 
memorial  to  the  foimder  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Drew's  home,  since  he  began 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  has 
been  at  Lancaster.  He  married,  No- 
vember 4,  1869,  Caroline  Hatch  Mer- 
rill, daughter  of  Sherburne  Rowell  and 
Sarah  Blackstone  (Merrill)  Merrill  of 
Colebrook.  Of  their  four  children,  a 
son,  Pitt  Fessenden  Drew,  and  a 
daughter,  Sally  (Drew)  Hall,  wife  of 
Edward  Kimball  Hall,  survive. 


IN  JULY 

By  Fred  Myron  Colby 

In  July  the  streams  nm  low; 
In  the  gardens  poppies  blow; 
WUd  bees  wander  murmuring. 
From  the  brakes  the  blackbirds  sing. 
Banks  of  daisies  meet  the  eye, 
Dreaming  sweet  beneath  the  sky; 
Breath  of  lilies  scent  the  air. 
Feathery  clouds  are  few  and  fair. 
In  July. 

In  July  the  rose  leaves  fall. 
And  the  harvest  groweth  tall; 
Like  the  billows  of  the  sea 
Clover  fields  toss  wild  and  free. 
O'er  the  lakelet's  glassy  rim 
Wings  of  swift  and  swallow  skim; 
Corydon  woos  his  rustic  maid 
In  the  languorous  woodland  shade. 
In  July. 


VOICES  FROM  AN  OLD  ABANDONED  HOUSE 

By  Martha  S.  Baker 

I  pass  an  old  gray  house  upon  my  way, 
Then  tiun,  retrace  my  steps  a  while  to  stay, 
To  dream,  to  ponder,  let  my  fancy  play. 

It  stands  bereft,  abandoned,  quite  alone, 
A  voice  from  out  the  past  in  minor  tone; 
A  worn  and  faded  picture  dimly  shown. 

The  faded  lilac  blooms  about  the  door, 

A  gracious  welcome  bring  from  dayB  of  yore, 

A  call  the  tangled  paths  to  wander  o'er. 

A  startled  bird  its  nesting  place  reveals, 
A  gnarled  old  apple  tree  that  half  conceals; 
A  distant,  tinkling  cow-bell  faintly  peals. 

The  murmur  of  a  tiny,  cooUng  stream, 

Whose  trickling  waters  through  the  tall  grass  gleam, 

Adds  timeful  voice  to  mingle  in  my  dream. 

Beside  a  cnmibling  wall  of  stones,  a  rose. 
Its  wasteful  fragrance  on  the  still  air  throws; 
A  cat-bird's  song  in  sweet  abandon  grows. 

The  vagrant  breezes  play  among  the  trees; 
I  bear  the  drowsy  droning  of  the  bees. 
How  restful  nature's  music,  real  heart's  ease! 

I  muse  of  all  the  music  of  a  home, 

The  dearest  place  beneath  the  sky's  blue  dome, 

A  hallowed  spot  wherever  one  may  roam. 

I  fancy  children's  laughter  glad  and  gay, 
Its  cheery  echo  from  some  bygone  day; 
Young  men  and  maids  who  trill  a  merry  lay. 

I  dream  of  matrons  sweet,  serene,  demure. 

Of  pleasant,  kindly  voice  in  love  secure; 

Of  sun-browned,  stalwart  men  whose  hearts  are  pure. 

I  think  of  gala  days,  of  marriage  bells; 
Of  sorrow,  tears,  the  sadness  of  farewells. 
And  this  the  silence  of  the  old  house  tells. 
***** 

Not  now  a  time-worn,  battered  frame  it  stands. 
But  wistful,  yearningly,  with  outstretched  hands, 
A  home  once  lovedj  revered  it  large  expands. 


MOSES  DOW,  CITIZEN  OF  HAVERHILL 

By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 


Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a  yoimg  man 
named  Moses  Dow  left  his  native  town 
of  Atkinson,  and,  after  remaining  for 
a  short  time  in  Plymouth,  went  to 
HaverhiU,  established  himself  there, 
and  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

His  arrival  must  have  created  quite 
a  stir  in  that  quiet,  isolated  and  agri- 
cultural district.  He  was  a  yoimg 
gentieman  of  some  elegance  and  fash- 
ion, very  handsome,  with  an  excellent 
education  and  an  independent  income; 
he  was,  moreover,  a  lawyer — appar- 
ently the  first  who  had  thought  of 
settling  there.  It  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  a  person  of  this  type 
had  succeeded  only  in  antagonizing 
his  new  neighbors  by  assuming  airs  of 
superiority,  or  if  he  had  foimd  the 
quiet  life  of  the  place  distasteful  to 
him,  and,  when  the  first  novelty  had 
worn  off,  decided  to  go  elsewhere. 
But  neither  of  these  things  happened. 
He  bought  land,  built  himself  a  house, 
and,  marrying,  brought  up  his  family 
there;  and  the  affection  which  he  felt 
for  his  self-adopted  town,  and  the 
substantial  ways  in  which  he  showed 
this  affection,  were  acknowledged  and 
rewarded  again  and  again  by  the  posi- 
tions of  prominence  and  trust  which 
he  was  csJJed  upon  to  fill  by  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancestry 
of  Moses  Dow  was  illustrious  or  even 
remarkable.  Thomas  Dow,  the  first 
member  of  the  family  to  emigrate 
from  England,  was  on^  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Newbury,  Mass. ;  he  moved 
from  there  to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  in  1664,  and  Haverhill,  for 
several  generations,  remained  the 
home  of  the  Dows.  In  1741  the  state 
boimdary  line  was  changed,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  became  the  town  of  Atkinson, 


N.  H.  The  first  house  built  there — 
and  still  occupied  by  one  of  his  de- 
scendants— was  erected  by  John  Dow, 
great-grandson  of  Thomas,  and  father 
of  Moses.  This,  and  the  fact  that  he 
sent  his  son  to  Harvard,  where  he 
graduated  in  1769,  and  encouraged 
him  to  become  a  member  of  the  bar, 
showed  that  he  must  have  beem  a  man 
of  some  enterprise  and  ambition;  but  I 
have  foimd  no  further  record  of  his 
achievements. 

Of  Moses  Dow,  however,  and  of  his 
fearlessness,  his  integrity,  his  fine 
mind,  distinquished  appearance,  and 
notable  attainments,  there  are  rec- 
ords in  plenty.  He  was,  first  of  all, 
a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  much-abused  word,  and,  secondly 
a  keen  student  and  an  able  lawyer. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  to 
act  as  King's  Attorney  in  the  absence 
of  the  Attorney-General;  he  was  for 
four  years  soUcitor  of  Grafton  Coimty, 
and  thirty  years  register  of  probate; 
in  1808  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  and 
which  necessitated  at  one  time  a 
temporary  residence  in  Plymouth. 
The  many  responsibilities  which  his 
own  profession  brought  him  would 
probably  have  seemed  to  a  less  able 
man  to  entirely  fill  his  life;  but  Moses 
Dow  seems  to  have  found  plenty  of 
time  for  pubUc  affairs  as  well.  He 
was  the  second  postmaster  of  Haver- 
hill, his  commission  for  that  position 
being  signed  by  George  Washington; 
and  his  keen  desire  to  see  his  own 
town  improve  in  every  way  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  the  original — and  one  of  the  heavi- 
est— subscribers  to  the  stock  of  a 
bridge  company  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  bridge  across  the 
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Connecticut  River,  between  the  towns 
of  Haverhill  and  Newbury  (Vennont) 
just  opposite,  and  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  Haverhill  Academy,  but 
also  by  the  type  of  house  which  he 
built  for  himself,  and  which  served 
for  many  years  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Colonial  architecture  in  the 
vicinity.  Set  upon  a  sUght  plateau, 
shaded  by  elms  and  pines,  siurounded 
by  fertile  meadows  which  sloped  on  the 
west  side  straight  down  to  the  Con- 
necticut, and  on  the  east  to  the  high- 
road, more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house,  and  far  beyond  it; 
dignified,  spacious  and  simple,  it  rep- 
resented all  that  was  b^t  in  the 
building  and  the  Uving  of  its  time. 
Outside,  it  was  painted  white,  with 
green  blinds  and  broad  piazzas;  inside 
it  had  large  square  rooms,  with  hand- 
wrought  latches  on  the  doors,  white 
pannelling,  and  great  fireplaces.  The 
one  in  the  dining-room  was  especially 
remarkable,  as  the  crane  that  hung 
theire  was,  over  twelve  feet  long,  and  a 
six-year-old  child  could  easUy  step 
inside  of  it,  and  look  up  at  the  sky. 
(As,  many  years  later,  I  was  one  of  the 
niunerous  youngsters  who  delighted 
in  proving  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
I  know  that  it  was  no  idle  boast.) 
Neither  pains  nor  expense  were 
spared  in  providing  furniture  for  the 
house  which  should  be  worthy  of  it, 
and  among  items  of  interest  in  this 
regard  is  one  in  the  History  of  the 
Town  of  Newbury,  which  says  that 
"Colonel  Thomas  Johnson  and  Moses 
Dow  were  the  first  men  in  this  locality 
who  bought  pianos  for  their  daughters, 
and  who  had  them  brought  up  from 
Boston,  and  set  up  in  their  houses,  at 
great  expense." 

Having  established  his  home  and 
his  profession,  and  seen  Haverhill  be- 
ginning to  take  a  proud  stand  among 
the  towns  of  the  state,  Moses  Dow 
began  to  indulge  his  tastes  and  his 
talents  for  politics.  In  1780  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  not  long  after  that,  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  council;  in  1790  he 
was  sent  to  the  state  Senate,  and  was 


chosen  president  of  that  body;  he  was 
also  major-general  of  the  state  militia, 
the  office  which  gave  him  the  title  by 
which  he  was  commonly  called.  He 
must  have  fiUed  all  these  positions 
well,  for  Dartmouth  College  awarded 
him  the  honorary  Degree  of  A.  M.  in 
recognition  of  his  pubhc  services,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  his  Ut^rary  at- 
tainments, and  in  due  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  Hampshire.  We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  would  have  filled  this 
position  well  also;  but  Moses  Dow 
did  not  think  so,  and  spoke  his  mind 
with  the  same  frankness  with  which 
he  had  protested  against  being  taxed 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It 
did  not  matter  to  him  whether  the 
question  at  hand  was  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, or  against  it — he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  he 
stuck  to  them.  **As  I  have  had  no 
apprehension'*  (no  thought  of  being 
called  to  so  responsible  a  position), 
he  wrote  to  the  governor,  *'I  had  en- 
tirely neglected  every  necessary  pre- 
caution. The  present  infirm  state  of 
my  health,  the  real  conviction  of  my 
inequality  to  the  business  of  the  mis- 
sion, render  it  extremely  difficult — or 
rather,  impossible — for  me  to  engage 
in  a  trust  so  arduous  and  so  interest- 
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ing. 

Deeply  as  we  must  regret  that  the 
Nation  should  have  lost  so  valuable  a 
statesman  as  General  Dow  would 
doubtless  have  proved  himself,  we 
cannot  help  experiencing  a  thnll  of 
admiration  for  such  rare  and  self- 
sacrificing  conscientiousness. 

Moses  Dow  died  in  1811,  univer- 
sally beloved,  esteemed  and  regretted. 
He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  who  be- 
fore her  marriage  was  a  Miss  Phebe 
Emerson,  ana  by  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  of  the  daughters 
married  into  the  Hazeltine  family, 
and  her  daughter — also  named  Phebe 
— became  the  wife  of  Haynes  Johnson, 
a  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Johnson  of  New- 
bury, which  was  considered  a  "great 
match"   in   those   days.    The   sons, 
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Moeefi  Dow,  Junior,  and  JoBeph 
Emerson  Dow,  were  both  lawyers, 
and  the  younger  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  but  neither  appears  to 
have  possessed  his  father's  abilities 
and  force  of  character,  Joseph  Dow 
eventually  removed  to  Franconia, 
where  his  son,  also  named  Moses, 
founded  Dow  Academy,  and  later  in 
life  established  the  Waverly  Maga- 
zine, in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  through 
which  he  made — and  lost — a  fortune. 
By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  were  no  Dows  left  in 
Haverhill  who  cared  about  the  old. 
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father,  Col.  Thomas  Johnson,  built 
for  hiB  son  David  (brother  of  the 
Haynes  who  married  Phebe  Hazeltiae) 
and  in  the  early  fall  of  1900,  we  were 
horrified  at  the  news  that  "the  old 
Dow  Place" — "the  Keyes  Farm" — 
was  on  fire  I  In  those  days  there  were 
few  telephones  with  which  to  send 
news  rapidly,  and  no  fire  apparatus  of 
any  sort.  I  jumped  on  horseback, 
and  rode  up  and  down  the  valley 
giving  the  sad  tidings.  Everyone  in 
both  towns  did  aU  that  was  possible 
in  the  way  of  renderit^  immediate  and 
efficient  help,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 


■  D<nr  HuMlon.  North  HatwhlQ,  N.  1 


place  enough  to  wish  to  keep  it,  and 
the  house  and  fann  were  sold  in  1848 
to  Henry  Keyes,  a  rising  young  mer- 
chant who  had  recently  come  to  New- 
bury. For  years  it  was  occupied  only 
by  his  farmer;  but  when  his  eldest  son 
graduated  from  Harvard,  he  decided 
to  make  it  his  home,  just  as  Moses 
Dow  had  done  a  hundred  years  before; 
and  the  "Dow  Farm"  gradually 
changed  its  name  by  common  consent 
to  the  "Keyes  Farm",  and  b^au  to 
resume  its  former  position  in  the  coun- 
try-side. 

As  a  young  girl,  I  always  spent  my 
summers  at  the  old  house  in  Newbury, 
Vt.,    which    my   great-great    grand- 


The  fire,  the  cause  and  origin  of  which 
are  still  unknown,  had  gained  too 
much  headway  before  it  was  discovered 
and  in  a  few  hours  nothing  remained 
of  the  lovely  old  Colonial  mansion  but 
a  pile  of  ashes. 

So,  in  these  days,  the  Dow  House 
like  the  Dow  family,  is  only  a  memory 
in  Haverhill;  but  it  is  because  it  seems 
to  me  a  memory  so  worthy  of  being 
kept  green  that  I  have  tried  to  give 
some  account  of  both.  The  brick 
house,  to  which  I  came  as  a  bride, 
and  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
one  which  Moses  Dow  erected,  bears 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  its 
predecessor.    The  present  owner  is 
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connected  by  no  ties  of  blood  to  the  place  still  survives — ^that  the  ideals 
first  one;  though  we  cannot  help  being  which  he  cherished  are  still  followed, 
struck  by  the  curious  comcidence  of  ^^^^  jj  ^hey  are  not  always  attained, 
the  sunilanty  of  then*  characters  and  j  xi_  x  ^iT  xi  /.  i  •  • 
careers  in  several  respects.  But  I  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  courage  is 
Uke  to  think  that  the  spirit  which  still  wrapped  around  us  and  our  de- 
Moses  Dow  first  breathed  into  the  scendants,  for  ever  and  ever. 


TO  A  WILD  BEE 

1918 

By  Rev.  Sidney  T,  Cooke 

0  you  httle  hummer 

Hununing  in  the  summer, 
Know  you  not  that  war  is  on  the  earth? 

Seem  you  so  unheeding 

Of  the  red,  red  bleeding, 
Law  of  Death  usurping  Law  of  Birth. 

You  have  but  one  notion 

As  you  guide  your  motion 
In  the  glow  and  warmth  of  sun  crowned  noon : 

Life  is  joy  of  Uving, 

Soul-free  music  giving, 
Whether  death  overtake  you  late  or  soon. 

What  your  combination 

With  the  whole  creation 
Said  to  groan  together  until  now? 

Bring  you  rhyme  or  reason 

To  a  war  time  season 
When  with  joy  our  grief  you  would  endow? 

Ah — ,  so  sweetly  stealing 

0*er  me  gratefid  heaUng! — 
Logic  goes  in  face  of  working  truth. 

See  I  how  your  coming 

With  your  timeful  humming 
Serves  to  brace  the  mind  of  age  and  youth. 

For  you  teach  endurance 

Though  without  assurance: 
Reck  you  not  of  fate  while  life  obtains; 

"lis  not  self  deceiving 

To  ignore  our  grieving 
If  a  buoyant  hope  our  courage  gains. 

Note  how  much  youVe  taught  me: 

Unto  hope  you've  brought  me, 
And  I  feel  like  going  further  still. 

Once  from  hope  to  praying, 

You  will  hear  me  saying. 
Death  can  break  not  Life's  eternal  will! 


Rochester^  N.  H. 
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OLD  HOME  SUNDAY  ADDRESS 

At  Rollins  Park,  Concord,  on  Sunday  August  18,  1918 
By  Rev.  WiUiam  Porter  Niles 


Stand  fast  in  the  klxxty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again 
with  the  yoke  of  bondage: 

G&latians  V:  1. 
For  whosoever  would  save  his  Ufe  shall  lose 
it,  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake, 
the  same  shall  find  it: 

St.  Luke  IX:  24. 

There  are  two  things  I  wish  you  to 
think  about  this  afternoon:  the  liberty 


Rn.  WmUro  P.  Nllw 

for  which  our  forefathers  lived,  strove, 
fought  and  were  willing  to  die,  and  the 
sacrifice  which  all  of  us  are  called  upon 
to  make  to  preserve  that  liberty  for 
ourselves,  and  to  extend  it  to  all  men. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  hberty 
which  we  enjoy  is  in  accordance  with 
God's  will  and  is  the  result  of  the  as- 
pirations which  fill  men's  hearts  as  a 
result  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  religion. 
For  God  desires  that  every  man  and 


every  nation  should  be  free,  for  only  as 
men  and  nations  are  free  can  they  be 
held  responsible  for  their  actions,  and 
only  thus  can  their  good  or  evil  actions 
be  to  themselves  merit  or  demerit  or 
give  to  God's  heart  joy  or  sofrow. 
Freedom  of  action,  individual  or  na- 
tional, confers  upon  the  acts  of  a  man 
or  a  nation  a  significance  utterly  lack- 
ing in  the  acts  of  a  slave  or  a  subject 
race,  God  wants  the  allegiance  which 
comes  from  free  choice,  not  the  service 
of  slaves  or  the  allegiance  of  states 
which  have  no  self-determining  choice. 

Liberty  was  the  most  precious  pos- 
session of  the  early  settlers  of  this  re- 
gion, who  were  the  product  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  England  in 
which  despotism  was  overthrown 
and  representative  government  es- 
tablished. Parliament,  not  the  king, 
henceforth  determined  the  policy  of 
England,  and  the  American  colonies 
came  out  from  England  with  a  larger 
measure  of  self-government  than  any 
colonies  had  enjoyed  before.  In  fact, 
so  nearly  complete  was  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  American  colonies  that 
they  chafed  under  its  tew  remaining 
ties  to  the  home  government,  and  won 
in  the  Revolution,  that  complete  self- 
government  which  is  essential  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  always  and  everywhere. 

But  in  the  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  an  aptitude  for  self-govern- 
ment which  demanded  scope  and  op- 
portunity, men  sought  grants  from 
Massachusetts  or  New  Hampshire 
and  so  proprietors  laid  out  planta- 
tions or  townships  in  which  great  care 
was  taken  to  ensure  that  only  proper 
settlers  should  be  given  land,  and 
thought  was  directed  from  the  start 
to  the  educational  and  religious  wel- 
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fare  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  their 
civil  rights. 

Such  was  the  settlement  of  Pena- 
cook,  later  called  Rumford  and  finally 
Concord,  and  if  you  examine  the  recr 
ords  of  the  early  days  of  the  town 
you  see  the  great  pains  which  were 
taken  that  everything  should,  be  done 
in  an  orderly  and  legal  way  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  welfare. 

The  early  settlers  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  natural  difficulties  of 
making  a  new  settlement,  but  had  to 
be  constantly  on  their  guard  against 
hostile  bands  of  Indians  who  at  times 
took*  their  toll  of  Uves.  These  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  made  men  strong 
and  selfreUant  and  made  them  jealous 
of  the  hberties  and  privileges  so  dearly 
bought.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
men  should  have  been  prompt  to  re- 
sent and  resist  British  oppression  and 
to  protest  through  lawful  channels  such 
oppression;  such  protest  finding  its 
culmination  in  a  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Congress  of  New  Hampshire, 
June  16,  1776,  by  which  the  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  were  in- 
structed to  join  with  other  colonies 
in  declaring  the  thirteen  colonies  free 
and  independent. 

And  when  news  came  of  the  fight- 
ing at  Concord  and  Lexington  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  from  our  Concord 
marched  to  Cambridge  without  delay. 
Bunker  Hill  saw  Concord  well  repre- 
sented by  three  companies.  Concord 
men  were  at  Ticonderoga  and  Quebec, 
fought  bravely  under  Stark  at  Ben- 
nington, shared  in  the  victory  over 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  suffered  at 
Valley  Forge  and  were  with  Washing- 
ton at  Princeton  and  Trenton. 

The  names  of  those  early  days,  the 
men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
conununity  in  which  we  take  just 
pride,  names  of  Kimball,  Walker, 
Bradley,  Chandler,  Stevens,  Rolfe, 
Eastman,  Carter,  Abbot,  Hall,  Coffin, 
Stickney,  Herbert,  Hutchins,  Farnum, 
and  many  others,  are  names  which 
through  the  history  of  Concord,  stand 
for  its  wisdom,  strength  and  patriot- 


ism. Today  as  of  old  they  are  names 
of  honor. 

Now  the  long  struggle  for  liberty, 
and  the  cost  of  such  a  struggle,  has 
made  that  liberty  precious  and  worth 
fighting  for.  And  when  that  liberty 
and  the  liberty  of  the  world  are  threat- 
ened, the  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers,  Indian  fighters.  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  and  defenders  of  the  Union 
go  forth  from  Concord,  side  by  side 
with  more  recent  comers  of  varied 
races,  in  the  noblest  war  for  righteous- 
ness man  ever  fought. 

Liberty  fought  for,  maintained,  en- 
joyed and  appreciated  must  be  pre- 
served for  all  men  and  all  time.  How 
is  this  to  be  done?  Only  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  those  who  fight  and  those  who 
stand  behind  the  fighters  with  support. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  thought 
— victory,  with  its  blessings,  can  come 
only  through  sacrifice. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said:  "Who- 
soever would  save  his  Ufe  shall  lose 
it,  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake  the  same  shall  save  it.'' 
Christ  evidently  thought  this  to  be  a 
vital  truth,  for  it  is  four  times  recorded 
that  He  said  it.  It  teaches  one  of  the 
great  lessons  of  the  Gospel,  the  truth 
of  living  through  dying,  elsewhere 
expressed  by  Him  in  the  words  "Ex- 
cept a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die  it  abideth  alone,  but 
if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit'*; 
And  St.  Paul  teaches  the  same  truth 
when  he  says  "  Likewise  reckon  ye  also 
yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin, 
but  alive  imto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. " 

This  thought  seems  paradoxical, 
but  it  means  that  he  who  would  save 
this  Ufe  shall  lose  life  eternally,  but 
he  who  would  lose  his  life  here  and 
now  for  Christ's  sake  the  same  shall 
have  Ufe  eternal. 

The  quality  of  an  act  is  in  the  will, 
and  God  alone  can  judge  the  value  of 
an  act.  A  man  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions may  fail;  another  man,  for  self- 
ish purposes,  may  do  things  which 
help  men  and  win  applause.  But 
God's  approval  is  won  on  different 
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terms.  He  may  brand  as  faihiie 
what  man  terms  success;  and  what 
man  looks  upon  as  failure,  God,  seeing 
the  heart,  may  stamp  with  His  ap- 
proval. It  should  be  a  real  comfort 
to  many  of  small  attainment  that  long- 
ings and  aspirations,  unselfish  purpose 
and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  aJl  have 
value  and  recognition  with  God. 
Browning  has  expressed  this  thought: 


tf 


Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 
Called  ''work"  must  aentenoe  pass; 
ThingB  done  that  lode  the  eye  and  had  the 
price; 
O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 
Found  stnughtway  to  its  mind,  could  value 
in  a  trice. 

But  all  the  world  's  coarse  thumb 

And  fin^  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  m  making  up  the  main  account 

All  instincts  immature. 

All  purposes  unsure. 
That  weifl^ed  not  as  lus  work,  yet  swelled  the 
man%  amount." 


The  character  of  a  man's  eternal 
future  is  shaped  by  the  purposes 
which  controlled  him  in  this  life,  the 
will  which  was  the  mainspring  of  his 
actions.  Whosoever  will  save  his 
life  here  and  now  at  any  cost,  will  pay 
as  the  price  his  own  eternal  life,  and 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  here  and 
now  for  Christ's  sake  and  right's  sake, 
shall  save  it  forever. 

If  a  man  is  so  determined  to  save 
his  life  that  he  will  sacrifice  all  else  to 
that  end,  he  has  so  degraded  his  soul, 
and  debased  his  character  that  there 
is  no  place  for  it  among  those  who, 
while  loving  life,  have  loved  home, 
country,  honor  more. 

The  devil  says,  as  quoted  in  the 
book  of  Job,  "All  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life. "  There  is  no 
greater  slander  on  human  natiure,  for 
men  of  all  times,  irrespective  of  race 
or  religion,  have  by  a  God-given  in- 
stinct ever  been  willing  to  throw  their 
lives  into  the  gap  and  die  to  save 
loved  ones,  national  existence,  or  na- 
tional honor.  Yes,  even,  so  regard- 
less of  this  present  life  are  men  found 
to  be  that  they  are  frequently  risking 


it  for  those  who  have  no  claim  upon 
them  but  their  humanity  and  need. 

If  a  man  will  give  all  he  has  for  life, 
sacrificing  honor  and  duty  and  sacred 
obUgation  of  family,  coimtry  and  hu- 
manity, he  loses  the  value  of  his  life, 
he  retains  it  a  worthless  thing. 

A  man  in  a  shipwreck  who  saves 
himself  while  the  weak  and  helpless 
perish,  with  no  thought  or  effort  for 
anyone  beside  himseU,  saves  a  life  as 
good  as  dead.  The  coward  and  the 
shirker  in  war  saves  his  life  at  the  cost 
of  rendering  it  useless  and  contempti- 
ble. There  is  nothing  finer  in  recent 
years  than  the  noble  self-control  of 
ordinary,  everyday  men,  of  whom 
little  of  nobility  was  to  .be  expected, 
in  great  disasters  such  as  those  of  the 
Titanic  and  the  Lusitania — such  men 
redeemed  misspent  Hves  by  the  utter 
disregard  of  self  and  an  intense  inter- 
est in  others  when  the  supreme  test 
came.  By  such  an  attitude  in  the 
last  hours,  is  it  not  possible  that  a 
man  shall  save  his  soul  alive?  Many 
a  seeming  failure  has  redeemed  his 
life  by  freely  offering  it  as  a  sacrifice. 

Many  a  young  man  of  careless, 
unpromising  life  has,  in  recent  months, 
heard  the  call  of  duty  and,  disregard- 
ing present  comfort  and  certain  risk, 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  service  of 
his  country,  or  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  war  into  a  cause  far  removed  from 
bis  country  which  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  right  and  chivalry.  In  such 
a  laying  of  life  on  the  altar  of  his 
country  many  a  man  has  redeemed 
his  life.  There  are  no  men  more  en- 
viable than  those  who  have  sacrificed 
life  willingly  for  a  noble  object,  who 
showed  disregard  of  this  present  life 
except  as  means  to  an  end. 

The  compeUing  power  of  Christ  is 
His  willing  sacrifice  upon  the  Cross. 
"I  have  power"  He  says,  "to  lay 
down  my  life  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again. "  His  glory  was  not  that  He 
had  the  power  to  lay  down  His  life, 
but  that  He  had  the  wiU  and  that  He 
did  it.  He  was  willing  to  lose  His 
life  that  He  might  save  it  eternally 
and  above  all  might  save  your  life  and 
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mine.  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up"  He  says, 
"I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'*  He 
has  drawn  all  men  unto  Him  by  the 
power  which  appeals  to  the  best  in 
men,  the  power  of  a  life  freely  given 
that  others  might  Uve. 

This  spirit  of  sacrifice  has  been  a- 
rousedin  the  American  people  by  the 
German  menace  which  has  threatened 
the  world  for  four  years  and  which  has 
forced  itself  on  men's  minds  with  un- 
equalled fury  and  success  since  the 
twenty-first  of  last  March. 

The  seemingly  irresistible  onrush 
of  inmmaerable  Germans  across  Pic- 
ardy,  then  further  North  towards 
Flanders  and  again  South  beyond  the 
Mame  brought  as  never  before  to 
men's  imaginations  the  fact  that  civil- 
ization was  at  stake;  that  there  was 
danger  of  the  collapse  of  that  civiliza- 
tion in  which  we  rejoice  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  what  we  falsely  call 
the  civilization  of  Germany  Vhich  is 
no  civilisation  at  all,  because  it  lacks 
the  prime  elements  of  civilization, 
noble  quaUties  of  heart  and  mind  and 
soul,  and  seeks  to  replace  them  by 
system  and  laboratory  and  card  index 
and  machinery  and  other  things  which 
spell  efficiency  of  a  certain  sort  with 
humanity  and  heart  left  out.  Such 
a  civilization  is  merely  a  thin  veneer 
of  civiUzation  over  an  arrant  barba- 
rism, making  that  barbarism  all  the 
more  dangerous  because  armed  with 
the  efficiency  and  dressed  in  the  sheep's 
clothing  of  civilization,  with,  however, 
a  disregard  and  contempt  for  Chris- 
tian virtues  which  the  world  as  a  rule 
recognizes  as  the  common  law  of  civil- 
ization. 

We  have  been  passing  through  iihe 
most  momentous  period  of  human  his- 
tory, because  our  vaunted  civilization 
has  been  in  the  balance.  There  have 
been  times  in  history  when  the  civiU- 
zation of  the  world  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  destruction.  When 
the  Northern  tribes  rushed  down  from 
their  homes  to  plunder  the  cities  of 
the  south,  swarmed  across  the  rich 
plains  of  northern  Italy  and  sacked  the 
Eternal  City  of  Rome,  it  seemed  as  if 


the  ancient  civilization  of  Rome,  the 
product  of  centuriea  of  conquest, 
wealth,  art,  Uterature  and  legislation 
were  about  to  vanish  before  the  inroads 
of  barbarism.  But  Rome  absorbed 
the  conquerors,  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, an  infusion  of  new  blood  and 
her  decadence  was  arrested  and  her 
civilization  maintained.  So  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  the  Mo- 
hanunedan  hordes  overran  Europe, 
captured  city  after  city  and  subdued 
ruler  after  ruler,  and  were  only  halted 
before  the  gates  of  Vienna  by  John 
Sobieski,  it  seemed  as  if  the  civiUza- 
tion of  those  days  was  to  be  submerged 
by  the  civiUzation  of  Mohammed, 
and  the  cross  to  be  replaced  by  the 
crescent.  But  if  the  civiUzation  of 
Rome  in  the  fourth  century,  or  of 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  had  been 
replaced  by  the  barbarism  of  the 
Goths  and  the  Vandals  and  the  flight 
of  Mohammedanism,  the  civiUzation 
which  would  have  been  lost  was  but 
a  crude  civilization  compared  with 
the  civiUzation  we  enjoy,  the  product 
of  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  cul- 
ture, a  state  of  development  in  which 
interconununication  has  brought 
the  nations  of  the  world  together, 
overcome  antipathies  and  broken 
down  barriers  and  made  of  the  world 
one  great  neighborhood.  It  is  the 
civiUzation  which  we  know  and  enjoy 
which  is  at  stake  and  which  Grermany 
seeks  to  destroy .^ 

Now  our  young  men  in  this  coimtry 
led  the  way  in  seeing  the  vital  nature 
of  this  war,  that  it  was  no  family 
quarrel  in  Europe,  but  a  fight  to  the 
finish  between  Christian  civiUzation 
and  pagan  domination;  they  saw  that 
future  generations  would  inherit  free- 
dom or  bondage  according  to  the  out- 
come of  this  war.  So  while  the  "old 
men  dreamed  dreams  the  young  men 
saw  visions,"  the  vision  of  a  world 
freed  and  rescued  from  oppression 
by  the  struggle  of  free  men  for  the 
freedom  of  men.  While  you  and  I 
and  official  Washington  were  hesita- 
ting these  young  men,  20,000  strong, 
went  across  the  line  into  Canada  and 
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across  the  ocean  to  England  and  en- 
listed and  went  to  France  and  joined 
the  air  service  and  the  ambulance  serv- 
ice and  laid  down  their  lives  freely, 
willingly,  cheerfully,  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  the  welfare  of  genera- 
tions as  yet  imborn.  And  in  their 
train  have  gone  a  million  and  a  half 
to  France,  Italy  and  Russia  to  com- 
plete the  work  they  so  nobly  began. 
And  from  dead  and  living  alike  comes 
the  appeal  to  us  to  carry  on  their  work 
and  support  them  in  their  work  for  us 
and  for  all  men.  This  appeal  is  pic- 
tured to  us  as  coming  from  the  other 
world  by  Lieut.-Col.  John  McRae 
who  himself  died  on  Flaijders  fields: 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place,  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravdy  singing,  fly. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  gims  below. 

We  are  the  dead.    Short  days  aeo 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foel 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch:  be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep,  tho'  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

And  some  one  has  written  an  an- 
swer in  verse,  which  America  is  also 
making  in  multitudes  of  men: 

Rest  ye  in  peace,  ye  Flanders  dead! 
The  fig^t  that  ye  so  braveljr  led 
We've  taken  up,  and  e'er  will  keep    .  -  : 
True  faith  with  ye  who  lie  adeep  ; , 
With  each  a  cross  to  mark  his  bed. 
And  poppies  blowine  overhead 
Where  once  his  own  Ufe  blood  t^  red; 
So  let  your  rest  be  sweet  and  deep 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Fear  not  that  ye  have  died  for  naught; 
The  torch  ye  threw  to  us  we  cau^t; 
Ten  million  hands  will  hold  it  high. 
And  Freedom's  light  shall  never  die! 
We've  learned  the  lesson  that  ye  taught; 
In  Flanders  fields. 

• 

Their  lesson  is  the  lesson  of  sacrifice, 
fuU  and  complete.  Their  language  is 
the  language  of  sacrifice,  sacrifice  of 
the  beginnings  of  success,  of  honor- 
(^bl^  ambitions^  of  home  t^nd  loved 


ones,  of  health  and  life,  a  language 
inarticulate  but  altogether  intelligible. 
If  we  would  speak  to  them  we  must 
learn  their  langtiage.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  learn  a  man's  language 
if  you  would  speak  to  him,  therefore, 
when  we  would  speak  to  Germany  we 
cannot  use  the  language  we  are  used 
to,  the  language  of  sacred  treaty,  of 
honest  speech,  of  humanity  and  de- 
cency, but  we  must  learn  the  only  lan- 
guage Germany  can  understand,  the 
language  of  force  without  Umit,  and 
we  are  learning  it  with  great  speed 
and  proficiency  at  Camp  Devens  and 
other  camps  so  that  we  may  speak  to 
Germany  in  terms  which  are  inteUigi- 
ble  to  her  and  in  a  way  that  is  unmis- 
takable. So  we  must  speak  to  our 
boys  in  their  language,  the  language 
of  sacrifice,  which  as  we  speak  it,  in 
self-denial  and  service  of  every  kind, 
will  encourage  the  Uving  who  fight  our 
battles  and  by  some  strange  telepathy 
go  beyond  the  barriers  of  death  and 
give  a  grateful  message  to  those  who 
have  died  for  humanity;  a  message 
that  we  are  in  harmony  with  their 
sacrifice  and  will  see  this  struggle 
through  to  the  end  at  all  cost. 

.  No  great  thing  is  attained  without 
sacrifice.  Sacrifice  and  risk  paved  the 
way  for  the  Magna  Carta,  the  charter 
of  EngUsh  Uberty;  sacrifice  made  rep- 
resentative government  in  England 
possible;  sacrifice  gained  American 
Independence  and  maintained  the 
Union,  and  only  sacrifice  can  save  the 
world  today.  Sacrifice  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity;  it  is  taught  by 
the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  Chtist, 
"He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many,"  "by  His  stripes 
we  are  healed,"  the  law  of  sacrifice 
was  the  law  of  His  earthly  existence. 
The  language  of  Christ  is  the  language 
of  sacrifice.  The  language  of  our  men 
who  fought  and  died  or  who  fight  and 
live  is  the  language  of  sacrifice.  Our 
answer  must  be  in  the  language  of  sac- 
rifice full,  free,  willing  and  without 
stint, 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OLD  HOME  IN  WAR  TIME  ♦ 

By  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Huse 

He  drives  the  cows  himself,  tonight, 

O'er  pastures  brown  and  green, 
Neath  sunset  skies  aglow  with  light 

While  night-hawks  fly  between. 

The  boy  who  used  to  drive  them  down, 
And  sometimes  make  them  prance. 

Now,  in  a  suit  of  olive  brown, 
Is  driving  Hims  from  France! 

His  father,  who  to  tell  the  truth, 

Is  older  than  he  vows. 
Is  camouflaging  long  lost  youth 

And  driving  home  the  cows. 

It  seems  to  him  but  yesterday, 

A  little  barefoot  boy. 
With  garments  tattered  from  his  play 

And  face  aglow  with  joy. 

Was  walking,  talking  by  his  side, 

So  many  tales  to  tell. 
He  had  to  hush  him,  while  he  tried 

To  hear  the  distant  bell. 

He  sees  again  the  sudden  fright 

At  whirr  of  partridge  wings, 
Recalls  again  his  grave  delight 

With  every  bird  that  sings. 

Remembers  how  when  from  the  track 

He  strayed  upon  a  thistle 
He  winked  his  childish  tear  drops  back 

And  started  up  a  whistle. 

And  when  at  last  he  reached  the  gate. 

His  pride  and  joy  complete, 
To  see  his  mother  smiling,  wait 

Her  grown-up  son  to  greet. 

He  boasted  how  he  now  could  keep 

From  her  all  lurking  harms. 
But  when  that  night  he  went  to  sleep 

He  slept  within  her  arms. 

Oh,  those  were  days  more  safe  and  glad 

Than  anybody  knew, 
Before  the  world  had  grown  so  sad — 

When  summer  skies  were  blue! 

*  Written  for  and  read  at  Old  Home  Sunday  senrioe,  at  RoUins  Park,  Concord,  Auguat  18, 1918. 
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He  drives  the  cows  himself  tonight, 
But  thanks  his  gracious  God 

That  should  he  faU  in  perilous  fight 
And  sleep  'neath  foreign  sod, 

The  boy,  God  gave  him,  clean  and  true 

As  heroes  famed  in  story. 
Has  helped  to  bear  Red,  White  and  Blue 

To  victory  and  to  glory!      "* 

And  though  tonight  he  falls  asleep 

On  fields  with  carnage  red, 
Where  angel  armies  vigil  keep 

Above  the  hero  dead, 

I'm  sure  that  he  is  just  as  safe 

As  when  by  mother's  knee; 
For  God  who  made  us  love  him  so 

Musi  love  him  more  than  we. 


SUMMER 

By  M.  E.  NeOa 


In  the  brook  cow  lilies  are  blooming, 

Gleaming,  round  balls  of  gold; 
And  about  them  the  wUd  bees  hover. 

Droning  a  song  so  old. 
The  dragon  flies  poise  on  the  petals. 

Or  dart  from  pads  of  soft  green, 
Which  rest  on  the  warm,  brown  water, 

Where  scarcely  a  ripple  is  seen. 

There  are  hordes  of  white  butterflies  flitting 

Roimd  the  spearmint,  which  borders  its  edge, 
And  a  bull-frog  far  out  calls  a  challenge 

To  one  who  keeps  guard  near  the  sedge. 
The  bobolinks  sing  in  the  meadow. 

Gray  catbirds  call  back  from  the  tree; 
And  the  hot  sim  beats  on  the  curing  hay,. 

While  earth  basks  in  its  fragrancy. 


THE  WORLD  WAR 

By  Georgie  Rogers  Warren 

The  penalty  of  being  ''physically  fit,"  my  son. 

Is  to  "train  for  the  service" — "go  across" — "over  there" — "somewhere 

And  face  the  "Hun" — with  your  heart  and  gun. 

The  honor  of  being  physically  fit,  my  lad,* 

Is  when  you  have  won — which  is  soon  to  come — 

And  you  have  made  the  whole  world — glad. 


?> 


WILMOT  CAMP- 

Groupof  preacherB,  ein^rB  and  laymen  token  at  preacher's  stand  by  Mr.  Bachelder.  Rev. 
George  w.  H.  Clark^  premdine elder,  stands  behind  desk.  At  his  right  hand  are  seven  ministera : 
from  left  to  right.  Rev.  O.  W.  Scott,  Rev.  E.  A.  Smith,  Rev.  A.  C.  Coult,*  Rev.  Reuben 
Dearborn,*  Rev.  Silas  Quimby,*  Rev.  0.  H.  Jasper,  Rev.  Hugh  Montgomery,*  close  to  stand; 
directly  in  front  of  the  latter  are  two  unidentified  clergymen.  In  the  left  foreground  are 
Joseph  G.  Brown*  and  Samuel  Stevens,*  At  the  right  oT the  stand  are  Rev.  R.  N.  Tilton,* 
Rev.  Newell  Culver,"  and  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Babcock.*  In  front  of  the  stand,  back  row,  are  Mrs. 
Sarah  Piper,*  Mrs.  Eben  Kibbee,*  Mrs.  ■ — —  Baker  •  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones;  middle  row,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Stuart,"  Rev.  Lucien  W.  Prescott*  and  Mre.  Prescott,"  Miss  Lydia  Hill*  (afterwards 

Chadwick).    Firat  row,  at  right  of  tree,  Rev.  James  Thurston, ,  Rev.  A.  W.  Bunker." 

In  right  foreground,  Rev.  Cf  F.  Trussetl,  Rev.  Jacob  Spauldin^.  [Note — Identification  of 
some  of  the  above  is  uncertain  but  made  as  accurately  as  writer  could  determine.  Those 
starred  are  undisputed.) 


WILMOT  CAMP-MEETING-HISTORICAL 

SKETCH 

By  Ernest  Vinton  Brovm 


A  fiftieth  anniversary  was  observed 
by  the  Wihnot  Camp-Meeting  Asso- 
ciation during  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  at  the  time  of  its  annual 
series  of  services.  The  occasion  was 
the  fiftieth  annual  session  on  the 
groimds,  close  to  the  northern  base 
of  Kearsarge  mountain,  and  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  camp- 
meeting  held  at  Wilmot  Center  in 
1868. 

This  camp-meeting  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  denomination  is  in 
direct  continuance  of  the  one  held  for 
many  years  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  which  was  transferred  to  Leba- 
non in  1860. 

The  program  began  on  Tuesday, 
September  3,  with  religious  services 
which  continued  daily  till  Friday 
evening.  The  sessions  of  Wednesday, 
September  4,  were  especially  devoted 
to  the  anniversary  observance.  In 
the  forenoon  there  was  a  flag  raising 
with  patriotic  addresses  by  Rev.  D. 
E.  Bums  of  Haverhill,  Rev  H.  J. 
Foote  of  Littleton  and  Rev  F.  P. 
Fletcher  of  Sunapee.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  historical  sketch  by 
Ernest  Brown  of  Concord.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Rev.  Elwin  Hitchcock 
of  Newport  and  Rev.  R.  T.  Wolcott 
of  Sunapee,  former  district  superin- 
tendents, gave  reminiscent  addresses. 

Letters  of  congratulation  were  read 
by  the  president  from  Gov.  Henry  W. 
Keyes,  Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes; 
Rev.  Adolphus  Linfield,  superinten- 
dent ot  Concord  district ;  Rev.  Jesse 
M.  Durrell  of  Tilton;  Rev.  Otis  Cole, 
who  was  present  at  the  first  meeting 
on  the  ground;  Rev.  Edgar  Blake  of 
Chicago,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Board    of    Sunday    Schools;     Rev. 


Charles  Parkhurst  and  Rev.  E.  C.  E. 
Dorion,  editors  of  Zion^s  Heraldy 
Boston;  Rev.  O.  S.  Baketel,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  editor  of  the  Metho- 
dist year  book;  Rev.  E.  A.  Durham 
of  Nashua,  and  Rev.  F.  F.  Adams  of 
Connecticut. 

The  evening  was  given  over  to  a 
"campfire,''  at  which  many  personal 
experiences  were  related.  The  ses- 
sions were  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
T.  E.  Cramer  of  Manchester,  district 
superintendent,  and  president  of  the 
association. 

The  preachers  of  Thursday  were 
Rev.  Elwin  Hitchcock,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Morrill  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  Rev. 
Donald  C.  Babcock  of  Lebanon. 
Friday  there  were  addresses  by  Rev. 
E.  A.  Tuck  of  Concord,  field  agent 
of  the  Lord's  Day  League  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  R.  Richardson  of  Concord, 
president  of  the  N.  H.  W.  C.  T.  U. 


The  historical  sketch  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Brown  was  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  impossible  to  present  an  ade- 
quate history  of  the  Wilmot  Camp- 
Meeting.  To  do  so  it  would  be 
necessary  to  write  hundreds  of  biog- 
raphies and  to  consider  the  reUgious 
life  of  more  than  a  score  of  towns. 
Neither  can  it  be  limited  to  fifty 
years.  There  were  tremendous  forces 
which  brought  men  together  in  this 
grove  in  1869,  and  tremendous  forces 
will  continue  to  go  forth  from  this 
grove  for  years  to  come.  We  do  not 
bow  down  in  this  place  to  worship 
nature  as  God,  but  the  very  trees  about 
us  join  in  saying  **The  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'*  And 
here  have  many  seen  the  descending 
tongues  of  Pentecostal  fire.  The 
very  air  about  seems  filled  with  the 
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spirits  which  have  here  in  mortal 
form  praised  God  for  redemption 
through  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.  The 
only  adequate  history  of  this  spot  is 
being  written  on  the  books  of  eternity. 

The  first  camp-meeting  held  on 
these  grounds  was  in  1869.  The 
records  do  not  give  the  dates  of  open- 
ing or  closing.  The  Kearsarge  Camp- 
Meeting  Association,  however,  held 
meetings  on  Wednesday,  Septiember 
1,  Thursday,  September  2,  and  on 
Friday,  September  3.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  religious  meetings 
began  on  Tuesday  and  continued 
during  the  week.  There  is  no  record 
as  far  as  I  know  of  what  tent  com- 
panies were  present  or  of  the  preachers 
who  gave  sermons.  Of  those  who 
appear  in  the  business  records  Rev. 
Lewis  Howard  was  stationed  at 
Antrim,  Rev.  Newell  Culver  at  Hill, 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Chase  at  East 
Canaan,  Rev.  Simeon  P.  Heath  at 
Claremont.  John  Smith  of  Sunapee 
was  made  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  that  charge  was  prob- 
ably represented. 

The  Wilmot  Camp-Meeting  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  Methodism  in  Wilmot  and  the 
surrounding  towns,  that  before  enter- 
ing upon  its  particular  history  it  is 
well  to  go  back  more  than  sixty  years 
previous  to  1869  to  an  incident  which 
links  us  to  the  founder  of  American 
Methodism.  Wilmot  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1807.  A  few  years  previous 
the  Fourth  New  Hampshire  Turnpike 
was  incorporated.  "It  was  made  in 
1803,  through  an  entire  forest,  with- 
out any  inhabitants  for  fourteen  miles 
above  and  about  six  miles  below 
Wilmot."  There  were  then  in  exist- 
ence two  county  roads  which  trav- 
ersed portions  of  what  is  now  Wilmot. 
One  was  the  road  which  passed  just 
to  the  south  of  the  camp  ground  up 
over  the  hill  by  the  cemetery  at  the 
Center  where  the  first  town  meeting 
house  was  erected,  crossed  over  by 
the  Pedrick  place,  then  through  the 
meadow  at  the  foot  of  "Bog  Moun- 


tain," or,  as  I  prefer," Old  England,'' 
and  on  through  Springfield. 

The  other  road  was  the  North 
Road  which  crossed  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town  and  has  left 
us  a  name  for  one  of  the  two  early 
settlements  i^  Wilmot.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Fourth  New  Hamp- 
shire Turnpike  naturally  selected  a 
route  with  as  few  hills  as  possible,  as 
it  was  designed  to  be  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  commerce  on  the  route 
from  Montreal  to  Boston.  This 
turnpike,  extending  from  Concord  to 
Hanover,  was  constructed  in  the  years 
about  1804-6.  Wilmot  was  half  way 
of  its  length  and  became  an  important 
center  on  this  account.  The  road  is 
still  known  as  the  Turnpike,  as  its 
course  runs  from  West  Andover  to 
Wilmot  Center  and  Springfield,  and 
the  old  county  road  was  crossed  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  Gay  tavern, 
two  miles  above  Wilmot  Center.  In 
1806  this  turnpike  probably  had  few 
houses,  having  been  built  such  a  short 
time  and  the  settlers  resided  on  the 
older  roads. 

If,  however,  on  a  beautiful  May 
morning  of  that  year  one  had  stood  a 
scant  raile  from  the  camp  ground  to 
the  north  on  the  then  new  Fourth 
New  Hampshire  Turnpike,  he  might 
have  seen  a  man  on  horseback  riding 
down  the  pike.  The  man  had  long, 
whitish  hair,  keen  blue  eyes,  wore  a 
frock  coat  and  a  low-crowned  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  Behind  him  a  pair 
of  saddle-bags  would  contain  a 
few  books  and  tracts  among  other 
things.  The  man's  face  would  have 
shown  the  marks  of  an  outdoor  life, 
spent  on  horseback.  Yet  there  would 
have  been  marks  upon  it  of  the  thinker. 
As  he  passed  by  so  near  the  spot 
which  now  for  fifty  years  has  been 
associated  with  Methodism,  I  like  to 
imagine  him  in  meditation  or  prayer, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  Francis  Asbury, 
the  great  pioneer  bishop  of  America, 
hovers  over  this  place. 

In  his  journal  on  May  19,  1806,  he 
wrote: 
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"New  Hampshire — We  crossed  the 
mountains  and  came  into  New  Hamp- 
shire at  Andover,  and  continuing  on, 
dining  and  praying  at  Salisbury,  to 
Concord,  forty  miles;  we  lodged  at 
Mr.  Ambrose's  tavern,  our  host  was 
polite  and  attentive.  We  came 
on  Wednesday  eighteen  miles  to 
dinner  at  Harvey's,  Northwood,  then 
through  Durham  and  Dover,  into 
Berwick,  Maine,  the  first  town  in  the 
district,  where  we  put  up  for  the 
night." 

This  entry,  evidently  made  after, 
reaching  Berwick  and  from  memory 
is  slightly  confusing.  Whether  the 
similarity  of  sound  of  Hanover  and 
Andover  or  whether  the  lack  of  in- 
habitants on  the  New  Turnpike 
caused  the  peculiar  wording  can  not 
be  determined.  It  would  be  about 
forty  miles  from  Hanover  to  Salis- 
bury. 

It  is  probable  the  Methodist  itin- 
erants passed  and  repassed  through 
the  rapidly  increasing  settlements  of 
this  region  during  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  an  inven- 
tory of  the  town  of  Wilmot  in  1822, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Toleration 
Act  of  1819,  when  the  public  money 
for  preaching  was  divided  between 
the  denominations  according  to  adher- 
ents,' Daniel  W.  Stevens  is  listed  as  a 
Methodist.  A  few  years  later  three 
union  churches  were  built  in  town: 
at  the  Center,  at  the  Flat  and  at 
North  Wilmot.  Methodists  soon  had 
part  in  each  church  arid  the  circuit 
preacher  occupied  the  pulpit  at  the 
Center  on  the  fifth  Simday  of  months 
in  which  occurred  five,  and  at  North 
Wilmot  one  Simday  each  month. 

Wilmot  was  linked  with  various  of 
the  surrounding  towns.  Salisbury, 
Andover,  New  London,  Sutton, 
Springfield,  Danbury,  appear  in  the 
appointments  coupled  with  Wilmot. 
In  the  forties  a  quarterly  conference 
was  held  in  this  territory. 

How  well  these  itinerants  sowed  the 
gospel  seed  will  be  revealed  only  in 
eternity.  Enough  strength  bad  been 
gained  in  the  eariy  forties  so  that  a 


camp-meeting  was  held  in  town.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  great  revival. 
This  old-fashioned  tent  meeting  was 
held  near  the  town  poor-farm,  on  the 
road  to  South  Danbury.  This  was  a 
point  easy  of  access  to  North  Wilmot, 
then  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
town.  Two  young  men,  drawn  by  curi- 
osity, attended  the  meeting,  became 
interested  and  stayed.  The  father  of 
one  hitched  up  his  team  and  took 
other  members  of  the  family  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  youth's  deten- 
tion. The  whole  family  thus  spent 
the  week  at  the  revival.  Beans  were 
baked  at  night  in  the  brick  oven  and 
were  carried  with  other  substantial 
food  to  the  grove  each  day.  This 
was  typical  of  the  old-fashioned  tent 
meeting.  Many  conversions  took 
place  and  Methodism  was  strength- 
ened throughout  the  entire  region. 
That  was  the  first  camp-meeting  in 
the  town.  While  I  have  not  yet 
learned  the  date  it  was  probably 
about    1841. 

There  followed  a  period  of  religious 
activity  and  then  a  declining  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  those 
who  had  been  converted  at  that  camp- 
meeting  seem  generally  to  have  re- 
mained steadfast  Christians  through- 
out their  Uves. 

In  1867  a  stalwart  Irishman,  six 
feet  tall,  was  pastor  at  Grantham. 
A  man  of  force,  wit  and  great  native 
ability,  he  was  a  power  for  God  wher- 
ever he  was.  He  is  remembered 
throughout  New  England  as  a  power 
in  the  temperance  cause.  In  a  nar- 
rative of  his  life  is  the  following: 

**  North  Wilmot,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  Mr.  Montgomery's  home, 
was  a  wicked  place.  It  had  a  church 
edifice,  but  no  minister,  and  no  pub- 
lic worship,  though  there  were  a 
few  excellent  people  whose  hearts 
mourned  over  the  sin  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  Nine  years  pre- 
viously a  number  of  praying  men, 
among  whom  was  a  pious  Congrega- 
tional deacon  by  the  name  of  Stearns 
[Jenness],  had  covenanted  together 
to  meet  once  a  week  at  the  school- 
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house  to  pray  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  until  a  revival  of 
religion  should  be  given.  They  thus 
met  faithfully  for  some  months, 
when  one  dropped  oflf,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on,  until  the  good 
deacon  was  left  {done.  He  could 
not  let  go  his  hold  upon  God.  As 
often  as  the  appointed  evening  came, 
he  took  his  way  to  the  schoolhouse, 
lighted  his  candle,  read  a  portion  of 
Scriptiu'e,  and  offered  his  prayer. 
For  more  than  eight  years  did  this 
saintly  old  man  thus  meet  alone  with 
his  God,  and  keep  the  solemn  cove- 
nant which  he  had  made.  And  God, 
who  is  ever  faithful,  heard  his  serv- 
ant's cries,  and  graciously  poured 
out  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  com- 
mimity. 

"In  the  scenes  that  followed  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  called  to  partici- 
pate. He  says  of  them:  'One  cold 
night  in  the  middle  of  winter  I  was 
awakened  from  sleep  by  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  my  door.  I  arose  and  opened 
it  and  before  me  were  two  men  heavily 
clad,  covered  with  frost,  and  with 
icicles  hanging  from  their  beards.  I 
bade  them  come  in.  I  found  that 
they  had  rode  seventeen  miles  to  see 
me,  and  after  doing  their  errand  they 
must  immediately  return,  so  as  to  be 
at  their  labor  the  next  morning.  I 
made  a  fire  to  warm  them,  and  gave 
them  a  cup  of  tea.  They  told  me 
that  at  North  Wilmot  there  were 
indications  of  a  great  awakening, 
and  they  had  come  to  get  me  to  go 
there. 

"'Brother  Montgomery,'  they  said, 
'the  Lord  is  at  work  among  the 
people;  but  we  have  no  minister. 
Won't  you  come  and  preach  to  us 
next  Sabbath  evening?' 

"'I  don't  see  how  I  can,'  I  replied, 
'for  I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  a  revival 
in  this  place.' 

"Those  two  strong  men  burst 
into  tears  and  pleaded  with  me  to  go. 
They  were  so  urgent  that  we  knelt 
down  and  asked  the  Lord  to  direct 
us,  and  after  prayer  I  decided  to  go 
as  desired.    They  were  very  joyful 


over  my  answer,  and  left,  thanking 
me." 

The  two  men  referred  to  were  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  F.  Trussell  and 
the  late  Joseph  G.  Brown. 

The  church  was  filled,  Montgom- 
ery arrived  after  going  three  miles 
out  of  his  way  in  a  snowstorm,  and 
forty  presented  themselves  at  the 
altar  for  prayers.  He  remained  sev- 
eral days  and  he  says:  "The  zeal  of 
the  people  was  unbounded,  many 
coming  five  and  six  miles  every  night 
on  sleds  drawn  by  oxen." 

In  1868  some  Christian  Baptists 
at  Grafton  asked  the  Methodist  con- 
ference for  a  minister  and  Montgom- 
ery was  sent.  Arriving  at  the  house 
of  the  leader  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  he  found  the  project  had  fallen 
through  and  they  refused  to  keep  him. 
He  found  a  Methodist  at  work  in  a 
sawmill  who  gave  him  his  bed  for  the 
night  and  the  next  day  went  to  Wil- 
mot. Mr.  Trussell  saw  the  opportu- 
nity and  proposed  his  moving  to  Wil- 
mot. A  house  was  purchased  and  his 
goods  moved.  He  says  of  the  work: 
"  I  preached  or  held  a  prayer-meeting 
every  night  somewhere  in  that  or  one 
of  the  neighboring  towns  for  a  circuit 
of  fifteen  miles  from  my  home.  Vital 
goodness  was  nearly  dead  in  that 
whole  section;  and  my  soul  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  help  of  God,  if  the  hon- 
est preaching  of  the  truth  would  do  it, 
to  awaken  a  new  life  in  His  cause. 

"In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  I 
planned  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
autumn  for  eight  days,  hoping  to 
draw  to  it  the  people  of  all  the  country 
round  about.  I  hired  a  large  tent  for 
the  services;  I  also  secured  the  town 
hall  and  spread  upon  its  floors  a  couple 
of  tons  of  straw  for  lodging  purposes. 
The  meeting  was  widely  advertised 
and  thousands  attended.  Ten  or 
more  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry 
came  to  my  help  and  preached. 
Among  them  was  Bishop  Baker,  who 
early  saw  the  value  of  the  movement. 
Brother  Lewis  was  another;  he  la- 
bored with  us  the  entire  eight  days, 
contributing    very    tjrpfttly    to    our 
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success.    He  was  a  noble  workman 
and  a  sweet  singer. 

"Nearly  a  hundred  souls  professed 
to  have  been  saved  by  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  converts  Uved  in  towns 
around  us  where  there  were  no  Meth- 
odist churches  and  they  sought  spirit- 
ual homes  in  other  folds. 

"  The  Kearsarge  Camp-Meeting 
grew  out  of  this  meeting  wluch  I  have 
described.  Bishop  Baker,  while  he 
was  with  us,  with  a  wise  look  ahead, 
advised  the  purchase  of  the  ground. 
It  was  bought,  and  the  necessary 
grading,  building,  and  seating  were 
done  in  sufficient  season  for  the  first 
camp-meeting  to  be  held  there  the 
next  year." 

The  tent  meeting  of  1868  was  held 
in  the  pasture  now  owned  by  Harriet 
M.  Woodward,  close  to  the  Black- 
water  river  in  the  rear  of  the  residence 
of  Miss  M.  Emma  Brown.  A  shop 
on  the  river  bank  owned  by  Calvin 
Fisk  and  the  townhouse  were  used  by 
the  attendants.  Straw  was  strewn  on 
the  floor  of  the  townhouse  and  it  was 
used  for  sleeping  quarters. 

The  story  as  told  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Montgomery  gives  us  much  of 
interest.  But  other  things  had  com- 
bined to  give  him  his  opportunity. 
For  a  few  years  previously  a  camp- 
meeting  had  been  held  at  Lebanon. 
The  records  of  the  association  which 
conducted  it  somewhat  quaintly  re- 
cord the  following: 

"In  compUance  with  a  generally 
expressed  desire  by  the  Methodist 
Churches  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Claremont  District,  N.  H.  Conf.  a 
Camp-meeting  was  appointed  &  held 
by  Rev.  Elisha  Adams  P.  E.  in  the 
fall  of  1860 — on  land  owned  by  Rev. 
A.  C.  Hardy  in  the  town  of  Lebanon, 
N.  H. 

"There  were  a  goodly  number  of 
tents  pitched,  but  for  some  reason  or 
reasons  the  meeting  did  not  appear  to 
be  as  useful  as  it  was  expected  it  would 
be.  Still  some  souls  were  converted,  & 
the  churches  quickened.  Several  re- 
vivals followed  this  meeting. — 


"The  Second  Camp-Meeting  on  the 
Claremont  District  N.  Hamp.  Conf. 
was  organized  on  Tuesday  September 
9*^  1862  by  Rev.  EUsha  Adams  P.  E. 
on  land  leased  from  widow  Sweatland 
for  the  term  of  five  years  &  situated 
about  one  mile  west  of  Lebanon 
Center.  The  ground  was  easy  of 
access  &  well  prepared  for  the  meet- 
ing.—" 

This  camp-meeting  adopted  the 
name  of  "The  White  River  Junction 
Camp-Meeting  Association.".  In  pass- 
ing I  desire  to  quote  from  its  records 
action  taken  in  1862:  "The  Asso" 
voted  adverse  to  permitting  an  Agent 
presenting  the  matter  of  the  Contra- 
bands of  Port  Royal,  lest  the  attention 
of  the  people  be  distracted  from  the 
purpose  for  which  they  came  together." 
As  the  camp-meeting  at  Lebanon  was 
the  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
Claremont  district  of  the  Wilmot 
Camp-Meeting  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  in  1863  the  records  state: 
"Nine  tents  are  pitched." 

When  the  association  met  in  1866  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  see  on 
what  terms  the  Sweatland  farm  could 
be  leased  for  ten  years.  This  com- 
mittee reported  at  a  session  held  dur- 
ing the  meetings  that  "the  owners  of 
the  ground  wished  for  a  greater  com- 
pensation." 

The  ownership  appears  to  have 
changed  and  a  vote  in  1867  indicates 
twenty-five  dollars  was  asked  for  the 
use  of  the  land  that  year.  The 
association  discussed  securing  some 
other  location,  one  being  found  within 
one  mile  of  White  River  Junction, 
and  a  grove  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Northern  Railroad  was  considered. 
The  Sweatland  farm,  it  was  found, 
could  not  be  re-leased  and  its  price — 
$3,500 — ^was  evidently  prohibitive.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Northern  Railroad  in 
regard  to  a  grove. 

Then  on  the  records  appears  the 
following: 

"There  being  no  session  of  the 
camp  meeting  for  1868  the  Associa- 
tion was  called  together  at  Wilmot, 
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at  a  tent  meeting,  by  the  P.  E.  of 
Claremont  District  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
17,  at  which  meeting  a  motion  was 
made  that  the  lumber  remaining  on 
the  old  ground  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 
After  some  discussion  the  motion  was 
withdrawn  and  it  was  moved  that  the 
matter  be  left  with  the  Executive 
Committee.  Carried.  Bro.  Folsom 
of  Lebanon  was  chosen  Treasurer. 
Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

Rev.  B.  W.  Chase  of  Enfield  signed 
as  secretary  and  the  next  day  re- 
corded: 

"The  Association  met  according 
to  adjournment.  Moved  that  Bro. 
Rowe  of  Wilmot  Flat  be  added  to  the 
Ex.  Committee.  Carried.  Moved 
that  the  Executive  Committee  have 
instructions  to  secure  a  ground  in 
Wilmot  for  a  Camp-Meeting  and  that 
it  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Carried.   After  a  free  talk  adjourned.'' 

The  next  record  in  the  book  is  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Kearsarge  Camp- 
Meeting  Association  at  the  preachers' 
stand  on  the  grounds  on  September 
1,  1869.  The  ground  had  been  pur- 
chased, buildings  erected,  and  seats 
provided.  These  latter  arranged  in 
a  semicircle,  were  of  plank  laid  across 
peeled  hemlock  logs  and  were  in  the 
same  location  as  the  present  seats. 

Thus  the  zealous  energy  of  Hugh 
Montgomery  had  resulted  in  the 
securing  for  Wilmot  of  the  camp- 
meeting  established  for  the  old  Clare- 
mont district,  after  difficulty  had 
been  met  with  in  securing  a  suitable 
grove  at  Lebanon.  The  experience 
at  that  place  pointed  the  necessity  of 
outright  purchase  of  a  site,  rather 
than  leasing,  and  with  good  business 
judgment  the  Kearsarge  Camp-Meet- 
ing Association  took  steps  to  that 
end. 

Rev.  G.  W.  H.  Clark  was  the  presid- 
ing elder  and  thus  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. The  other  officers  elected  were 
Rev.  S.  P.  Heath  as  secretary,  •  an 
office  he  declined  and  for  which  he 
nominated  Rev.  C.  H.  Chase  who  was 


then  elected;  Robert  M.  Rowe  as 
treasurer  acted  for  the  association  in 
securing  the  present  grounds;  the 
executive  committee  was  composed 
of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Trussell,  Minot 
Stearns  of  Wilmot,  George  W.  Mur- 
ray, William  George  of  Caanan, 
John  Smith  of  Sunapee,  David  Frye 
of  Grantham  (an  interesting  story  of 
whose  conversion  is  related  in  Mont- 
gomery's book),  and  Aysten  Berry  of 
Bristol. 

Mr.  Rowe  at  a  meeting  held  the 
next  day  reported  that  the  land  cost 
$325.00,  boarding  house,  seats  and 
work,  $475,  or  thereabouts,  making 
the  whole  expense  $800.  The  associa- 
tion received  from  the  Northern  Rail- 
road $100,  from  the  White  River 
Junction  Association  $80,  leaving  a 
debt  of  about  $620. 

Steps  were  taken  to  have  the  prop- 
erty insured  and  the  record  states: 
"The  treasurer  was  instructed  to  sell 
anything  he  thought  not  needed  by 
the  association." 

When  the  association  met  in  1870 
a  more  definite  report  was  made  show- 
ing nearly  $900  had  been  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  the  grounds  and  fitting 
them  up  for  the  meeting,  and  that 
there  was  a  balance  of  $543.13  against 
the  association.  A  collection  toward 
paying  this  debt  was  voted  and  $42.47 
was  raised  at  the  afternoon  service  of 
Thursday,  September  17. 

That  year  it  was  also  voted  to  take 
a  subscription  and  collection  for  a  bell 
for  the  stand,  and  $10.93  was  secured 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  recorded  that  "Mr.  Bachelder, 
an  Artist,  paid  into  the  hands  of  Br. 
Chase  $5.00  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
some  views  of  the  meeting." 

This  is  an  appropriate  point  to 
briefly  draw  a  picture  of  those 
early  camp-meetings.  Mr.  Bachelder, 
whose  work  as  a  photographer  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  the  pres- 
ent, pitched  his  tent  near  the  entrance 
to  the  field  each  year.  Many  a  first 
picture,  a  tintype,  was  taken  in  that 
tent.  Horses  and  carriages  filled  the 
field  south  of  the  grove  and  Uned  the 
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road  for  half  a  mile  to  the  north  as 
well  as  around  the  field.  The  board- 
ing tent  had  large  quantities  of  fruit 
and  confectionery,  to  attract  the 
youthful,  while,  at  meal  times,  baked 
beans  and  brown  bread  were  served 
on  heaped-up  plates.  Places  at  the 
tables  were  not  always  easy  to  obtain. 

In  the  grove,  especially  on  Wednes- 
days and  Thursdays  there  was  a  surg- 
ing crowd  during  the  intermissions. 
The  seats  would  be  full  with  many 
standing  during  the  services.  In 
front  of  the  platform  the  ground 
would  be  thicldy  strewn  with  straw. 
This  was  the  "altar."  In  the  circle 
of  cottages  would  be  several  large 
white  tents. 

Early  in  the  morning  teams  would 
begin  to  arrive  and  they  would  con- 
tinue to  stream  in  until  toward  noon. 
Many  had  risen  before  dayUght, 
done  their  farm  chores  and  driven 
many  miles  to  be  present.  Nor  were 
all  present  religiously  inclined.  On 
the  roadside  would  be  horse  trading, 
and  the  horses  would  be  driven  along 
the  road  by  the  grounds  to  display 
their  quaUties.  Sometimes  in  the 
neighboring  woods  a  bottle  would 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  and  many  a 
session  had  an  accompanying  trial 
of  some  liquor  vender  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  At  noon  the  family  groups 
would  gather  and  eat  their  lunches. 
The  cottages  would  have  their  cook 
stoves  going.  From  each  train  would 
come  a  many-seated  team,  the  driver 
flourishing  a  long  whip  which  he 
carried  with  him  as  a  badge  of  author- 
ity as  he  went  about  to  announce  his 
departure  for  the  station. 

These  scenes,  however,  are  not  the 
substantial  picture.  That  is  Umned 
in  deeper  colors  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  known  the  glories  of  Wil- 
mot Camp-Meeting.  There  was  the 
morning  prayer  service.  It  began  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  nearly 
time  for  the  forenoon  preaching. 
The  Wilmot  cottage  would  be  crowded 
and  those  moments  would  be  filled 
with  song,  prayer  and  testimony, 
fervid,   sometimes  crude  and  some- 


times cultured,  but  always  breathing 
the  spirit  of  deep  reUgious  experience. 
Then  came  the  forenoon  preaching, 
ending  with  a  stirring  exhortation 
when  the  straw-carpeted  altar  would 
be  filled  with  worshippers,  and  sinners 
would  be  urged  to  the  open  gateway 
of  salvation.  At  one  o'clock  would 
come  the  noon  prayer-meetings  in 
the  larger  cottages,  with  halleluiah 
shoutings  and  religious  ecstasy.  The 
seats  would  be  full  and  the  doorways 
crowded  with  those  who  came  from 
many  motives. 

In  the  afternoon  there  would  be 
a  larger  attendance  than  in  the  fore- 
noon. The  ablest  men  in  the  con- 
ference would  speak  at  these  services 
and  another  altar  service  would  follow. 
Many  from  a  distance  would  leave, 
at  the  close  of  the  preaching  but 
enough  always  remained  to  make 
the  altar  service  one  of  interest. 

At  the  noon  hour  there  was  a  gen- 
eral renewal  of  acquaintanceship, 
while  at  the  supper  hour  the  social 
greeting  was  of  a  more  intimate 
nature.  Evening  preaching,  with  kero- 
sene lamps  lighting  the  grove  and 
its  approaches,  was  appealing  to  the 
imagination.  And  then  in  the  cottage 
prayer-meeting  would  be  the  driving 
home  of  the  day's  truths,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  harvest.  On  the  last  even- 
ing this  meeting  might  be  protracted 
till  a  late  hour  and  many  have  been 
quickened  and  renewed  in  spirit. 

After  evening  service  the  Wilmot 
"tent  master"  would  be  importuned 
by  many  for  an  opportunity  to  sleep 
in  the  bunks  above  the  main  room. 
These  bunks  extended  the  length  of 
the  "tent,"  and  each  year  were  filled 
with  straw.  Horse  blankets  would 
be  spread  over  the  straw  and  the 
places  crowded  so  one  could  not  turn 
in  the  night  without  the  consent  of 
their  neighbors.  A  board  partition 
down  the  center  separated  the  men 
from  the  women. 

Each  year  the  association  which  is 
the  business  organization  of  the  camp- 
meeting  held  its  sessions.  These  did 
the  prosaic  things  required.    It  may 
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be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  them. 

In  1871  it  voted  to  build  a  fence  on 
the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  grove 
to  Mr.  Flanders,  Une.  This  was  to  be 
of  posts  and  spruce  boards  six  inches 
wide  and  four  boards  high,  and  was 
the  one  removed  recently.  The  com- 
mittee was  WiUiam  Flanders,  Wm. 
Nelson,  C.  F.  Trussell,  R.  M.  Rowe, 
J.  K.  Wallace. 

Elder  Trussell  was  also  appointed 
to  see  the  selectmen  and  "have  a 
poUce  of  six  suitable  legally  invested 
with  authority  and  appointed  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  during  the 
time  of  our  camp-meeting." 

The  executive  committee  of  that 
year  consisted  of  Wm  G.  Nelson,  Z. 
Dustin  of  Henniker,  Ruel  Whitcomb 
of  New  London,  Chas.  F.  Trussell, 
Theodore  Clarke,  John  Fitch  of  Sun- 
apee,  David  Frye  of  Grantham,  J.  K. 
Wallace,  Chas.  Whitney  of  New  Lon- 
don and  Chas.  H.  Chase  of  Enfield. 

This  meeting,  held  at  the  preachers' 
stand  on  September  6,  1871,  took 
important  action  when  it  "Voted 
that  Br.  Chas.  H.  Chase  be  a  com- 
mittee to  see  to  obtaining  an  Act  of 
incorporation  for  the  society." 

This  resulted  in  the  passage  by  the 
legislature  of  an  act: 

"That  James  Pike,  George  W. 
Norris,  Chs.  H.  Chase,  Moses  T. 
Cilley,  J.  Mowry  Bean,  Schuyler  E. 
Farnham,  Chas  H.  Hall,  Watson  W. 
Smith,  John  H.  Hillman  and  Lucien 
W.  Prescott,  their  associates  and 
successors  be  and  they  hereby  are  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  by  the 
name  of  the  Wilmot  Camp-Meeting 
Association,  for  such  reUgious  and 
moral,  charitable  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses as  said  corporation  may  from 
time  to  time  designate."  The  act 
was  dated  June  26,  1872. 

The  first  meeting  was  called 
through  the  Zion's  Heraldj  as  required 
by  the  act,  and  was  held  at  Canaan, 
October  29,  the  same  year.  The  act 
was  accepted  and  by-laws  adopted. 

The  incorporators  organized  with 
Rev.  James  Pike,  the  P.  E.  as  presi- 
dent, Chas.  F.  Trussell  as  secretary 


and  R.  M.  Rowe  as  treasurer.  The 
executive  conamittee  were  the  preach- 
ers at  Enfield  and  Canaan,  Ruel 
Whitcomb  of  New  London,  Greien 
Johnson  of  Wilmot,  WiUiam  G.  Nel- 
son of  Wilmot  and  Zachariah  Scribner 
of  Salisbury. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  Wil- 
mot on  March  15,  1873,  when  "Br. 
R.  M.  Rowe  signified  his  willingness 
to  convey  by  Deed  the  grounds 
occupied  by  the  Camp-Meeting  Asso- 
ciation. The  Association  directed  Chs. 
H.  Chase  to  make  a  Corporation  Note 
for  the  balance  $425  due  him  on  the 
grounds." 

September  11,  1873,  the  associa- 
tion voted  that  the  secretary  be 
authorized  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer 
for  money  to  pay  the  note  he  gave 
for  the  association,  $425.  Thus  in 
four  years  the  association  had  cleared 
itself  of  indebtedness  and  stood  in 
possession  of  a  valuable  property. 

It  appears  as  if  the  change  of  name, 
by  the  incorporation  was  questioned, 
for  it  was  at  this  meeting  'Voted  that 
the  secretary  be  requested  to  learn 
the  name  by  which  the  association  is 
Incorporated." 

In  1873-6  the  presiding  elder  was 
Rev.  M.  T.  Cilley. 

In  1874  it  was  voted  to  open  the 
camp-meeting  on  Friday  and  close  on 
the  following  Thursday,  but  when 
the  association  met,  September  8, 
at  the  time  of  the  meetings  it  had 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  it  was 
voted  "that  next  year  the  camp- 
meeting  shall  not  be  held  over  the 
Sabbath." 

At  this  same  meeting  the  preachers 
present  were  constituted  a  committee 
"to  confer  with  such  persons  from 
adjoining  towns  as  are  present  in 
regard  to  an  earnest  effort  to  compass 
the  object  of  society  tents." 

In  1871  Rev.  J.  W.  Merrill  was 
appointed  to  collect  money  by  sub- 
scription to  bring  water  on  to  the 
ground,  and  he  reported  $15.25. 

In  1874  it  was  voted  to  clapboard 
the  preachers'  stand,  to  put  backs 
on  one  half  of  the  seats,  commencing 
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with  those  nearest  the  stand,  to 
enlarge  the  kitchen  by  adding  ten 
feet  to  the  length,  to  biuld  a  fence  the 
remaining  distance  on  the  road,  to 
have  the  necessary  lumber  got  out 
on  the  grounds  during  the  winter,  to 
secure  a  division  of  the  fence  on  the 
north  side  and  to  build  the  association 
part,  that  Wm.  G.  Nelson  be  a  com- 
mittee to  bring  the  water  into  the 
kitchen  before  the  next  camp-meet- 
ing, and  purchase  of  crockery  was 
authorized. 

These  indicate  the  prosperity  of 
the  association,  which  tl^e  treasurer 
reported  was  free  of  debt  and  with  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $178.59,  and  the 
secretary,  Rev.  George  N.  Byrant, 
adds,  ''The  committee  feel  as  though 
God  was  smiling  on  their  efforts  and 
look  upon  the  future  of  the  meeting 
as  especially  encouraging." 

In  1876  W.  G.  Nelson's  offer  to 
move  the  preachers'  stand  back  ten 
feet  for  $10  was  accepted.  The  vote 
to  bring  water  into  the  cook  house 
was  rescinded. 

The  improvements  made  in  1876 
caused  an  indebtedness  of  $62.66. 
The  treasurer  reported  $106.29  paid 
on  seats,  $116.36  on  boarding  house, 
and  $44.88  on  furnishings,  a  total  of 
$267.62. 

Rev.  George  J.  Judkins  became 
presiding  elder  in  1877.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  June  that  year  a  conmiittee 
was  appointed  to  arrange  a  lease  of 
the  well  dug  on  Mr.  Clark's  farm, 
with  the  right  to  repair  the  pipe,  and 
in  September  reported  their  success. 

In  1881  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  "Dr.  Jasper,  the  pre- 
siding elder  peremptorily  declined  to 
act  as  president  of  the  association, 
taking  the  ground  that  ''no  body 
could  legislate  a  man  into  office 
against  h^  wfll." 

The  same  year  the  retiring  secre- 
tary, J.  A.  Steele  of  Canaan,  signed 
as  acting  secretary  of  a  meeting,  held 
after  his  successor  was  chosen,  and 
appended : 

"I  make  the  above  record  although 
not  regarding  myself  as  Secretary  as 
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I  was  elected  only  to  hold  office  till 
my  successor  was  elected." 

Rev.  O.  H.  Jasper  in  1883  declined 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion as  president  and  the  executive 
committee  instructed  Rev.  C.  F. 
Trussell  to  perform  all  the  duties 
usually  devolving  on  the  president  of 
the  association  and  he  served  also 
in  1884. 

Dr.  Jasper,  a  scholarly  Christian 
gentleman,  aroused  because  of  the 
liquor  seUing  on  neighboring  ground 
of  which  the  association  vainly  tried 
to  obtain  control,  determined  at  the 
session  of  1882  to  close  the  camp- 
meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
news  spread  rapidly  and  aroused 
the  townspeople  and  its  supporters. 
They  crowded  into  the  altar  and 
pleaded  with  him.*  At  first  he  would 
make  no  concession  but  finally  stated 
that  if  forty  voters  would  clean  out 
the  Uquor  venders  in  the  adjacent 
swamp  the  meetings  might  continue. 
More  than  the  number  volunteered, 
but  when  they  reached  the  spot  there 
were  only  a  few  broken  bottles. 

The  announcement  by  Dr.  Jasper 
led  to  one  of  the  most  stirring  in- 
cidents in  the  history  of  the  camp- 
meeting.  Spontaneously  the  people, 
crowded  at  the  altar,  burst  into  sing- 
ing, "Praise  God  from  Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow."  And  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  people  sang  hymns, 
repeating  verse  after  verse  in  fervid 
thankfulness.  None  thought  of  sup- 
per and  few  patronized  the  victualUng 
tent  that  night,  food  being  forgotten 
in  the  excitement. 

This  occurrence  probably  influenced 
Dr.  Jasper  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
camp-meeting.  But  Uquor  selUng 
from  that  time  became  less  rampant 
and  gradually  died  out.  Decreas- 
ing population,  changes  in  social  life, 
vacation  habit,  and  Old  Home  gather- 
ings reduced  the  attendance.  The 
camp-meeting,  however,  still  holds 
its  historical  attitude  in  remaining  a 
purely  rehgious  gathering  in  its  beau- 
tiful grove  looking  out  on  the  north- 
em  slope  of  Kearsarge. 
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The  presiding  elders  and  later  the 
district  superintendents  who  have 
had  to  do  with  arranging  the  annual 
programs,  and  ex-officio  were  its 
presidents,  have  been:  Revs.  G.  W. 
H.  Clark,  1869-70;  James  Pike, 
1871-2;  Moses  T.  Cilley,  1873-6; 
George  J.  Judkins,  1877-80;  O.  H. 
Jasper,  1881^;  J.  E.  Robins,  1886- 
9;  G.  W.  Norris,  1890  and  1897-9; 
O.  S.  Baketel,  1891-6;  G.  M.  Curl, 
1900-2;  Elwin  Hitchcock,  1903-8; 
R.  T.  Wolcott,  1909-14;  E.  C. 
Strout,  1916;  T.  E.  Cramer,  1916-18. 
During  Dr.  Jasper's  term  Rev.  C.  F. 
Trussell  was  in  charge. 

The  ministers  whose  names  appear 
on  the  records  of  the  association  in 
the  earlier  years,  include  Revs.  Chas. 


H.  Chase,  Charles  F.  Trussell,  James 
Pike,  George  W.  Norris,  Moses  T. 
Cilley,  J.  Mowry  Bean,  Lucien  W. 
Prescott,  John  H.  Hillman,  George 
C.  Noyes,  George  N.  Bryant. 

The  laymen  whose  names  appear 
in  the  first  dozen  years  of  the  camp- 
meeting  include  Robert  M.  Rowe, 
Joseph  K.  Wallace,  Theodore  Clark, 
John  Fel6h,  David  Fry,  Albert  San- 
born, William  G.  Nelson,  Ruel  Whit- 
comb,  Green  Johnson,  Zachariah 
Scribner,  Moses  Brown,  Lowell  T. 
Buswell,  Arthur  A.  Miller,  Joseph  J. 
Chase,  Augjustus  E.  Phelps.  None  of 
these  remam  with  us  today  and  for 
each  a  golden  star  appears  on  the 
service  flag  which  memory  raises 
within  this  sacred  grove. 


THE  FLEUR-DE-LIS 

By  Ernest  Vinton  Brown 

O  knights  of  holy  memory, 

Look  now  on  France  and  see, 
Descendants  of  their  chivalry 

Who  flew  the  fleur-de-Us. 

The  sunUght  with  its  alchemy, 

Transmutes  the  flag  we  see. 
From  one  tri-colored  splendidly. 

Unto  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Beneath  that  banner's  errantry, 

The  knightly  nations  be, 
Which  honor  noble  ancestry, 

Who  blessed  the  fleur-de-lis. 

These  latter  knights  live  righteously, 

For  Christ  of  Galilee, 
Or  bear  for  Him  most  wiUingly, 

The  cross-Uke  fleur-de-lis. 

They  fight  with  beasts  and  dragon's  brood. 
Whose  captives  they  would  free, 

And  over  home  and  womanhood. 
They  raise  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Their  triple  vow  is  poverty, 

Obedience  and  chastity. 
As  with  such  noble  fealty 

They  serve  the  fleur-de-lis. 
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They  seek  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

Of  Him  who  knew  the  tree, 
They  meet  the  host  most  sinister. 

Who  hate  the  flem*-de-lis. 

They  fight  to  gain  His  Calvary, 

These  knights  the  ancients  see, 
Where  watch  that  ghostly  company, 

Who  love  the  fleur-de-lis. 

They  wield  the  sword  of  Liberty, 

These  knights  so  brave,  so  free. 
Who  hold  from  God  equality,. 

Who  love  the  fleur-de-lis. 

From  faith  they  draw  a  warranty. 

That  men  should  brothers  be, 
So  seal  in  blood  and  gallantry. 

The  royal  fleur-de-lis. 

When  wearied  by  the  mystery 

That  life  and  death  should  be. 
Behold,  they  see  the  Trinity, 

Within  the  fleur-de-lis. 

While  they  who  join  the  company 

Of  ghostly  knights  so  free, 
Stand  near  with  that  majority 

Which  guards  the  fleur-de-lis. 


FREEDOM'S  PLEADING 

By  Mary  C.  Butler 

On  that  desolate  horizon, 

Whence  all  living  things  have  fled. 
See  proud  Freedom  crushed  and  bleeding. 

Millions  dying,  millions  dead. 
Hear  her  children,  tortured,  groaning, 

Starving,  wailing,  asking  bread. 
Hark!  Joan,  herself,  is  pleading. 

See'st  thou  not  that  queenly  head? 
See  the  maid's  pure  eyes  entreating. 

Asking  for  her  people  bread. 
Will  ye  fail  me  now,  my  people? 

Shall  your  cherished  rights  Ue  dead? 
See,  those  mighty  armies  falter! 

Shall  my  just  cause  fail  for  bread? 
Rise  ye  up,  my  slumbering  freemen; 

Raise  the  standard  high  overhead; 
Go  ye  forth  to  save  and  labor, 

Fight  for  Freedom's  cause  with  bread. 
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ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 


Of  the  Sunday  School  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 

Concord,  N.  H.* 

By  John  Calvin  ThomCy  Church  Historian 


This  year  we  reach  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  our  Sunday  School,  founded  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Asa  McFarland, 
the  third  pastor  of  our  church,  from 
1798  to  1825.  He  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Israel  Evans,  A.M.,  who  was  known 
as  Washington's  Chaplain,  and  who 
continued  throughout  the  entire  War 
of  the  American  Revolution;  and  was 
followed  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bouton, 
known  as  Concord's  first  Historian. 

Last  year.  May  8th,  to  the  13th, 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
intended  celebrating  its  100th  anni- 
versary, at  its  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  exercises  of  a  notable 
character  to  be  held  in  the  great 
Academy  of  Music.  But  as  war  with 
Germany  was  being  declared  by  our 
government,  it  was  decided  to  post- 
pone the  occasion  until  Peace  should 
again  come  to  the  earth. 

This  national  organization  has  been 
interdenominational  in  its  work,  labor- 
ing in  the  smaller  communities,  rather 
than  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  of 
our  country.  During-  the  hundred 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  organized 
131,814  schools,  or  nearly  four  schools 
for  every  day  of  the  century.  In 
these  were  enrolled  699,034  teachers 
with  5,179,570  scholars.  For  the  last 
sixty  years  it  has  published  174,000,- 
000  pieces  of  periodical  literature, 
which  if  placed,  one  upon  the  other, 
it  is  estimated,  would  make  a  column 
fifty  times  higlier  than  the  Washing- 
ton monument.  It  is  a  great  and 
noble  work  which  this  national  so- 
ciety has  done  in  laying  the  founda- 


tion of  reUgion  throughout  rural 
America; — ^it  has  been  the  pioneer  of 
the  Sunday  School  and  the  forerunner 
of  the  ctiurch. 

But  to  revert  to  our  own  history, 
leaving  the  National  Society  to  carry 
on  its  exalted  labor,  we  must  now  ask 
ourselves  what  has  been  done  in  the 
years  past,  and  what  are  we  doing  at 
present  in  our  own  church? 

On  looking  at  our  early  records  I 
am  obUged  to  quote  from  a  paper  I 
presented  at  the  150th  anniversary 
of  our  Church,  November  18,  1880, 
on  the  "History  of  the  Sabbath 
School,"  from  which  I  am  able  to  give 
briefly  the  facts  of  the  foundation 
and  growth  of  this  Garden  of  the 
Lord's  planting.  (For  further  and 
fuller  information  see  the  Historical 
Pamphlet  published  1880.) 

History  records  that  in  the  Spring 
of  1818  our  church  organized  four 
different  schools  in  Concord,  then 
being  the  only  religious  institution 
in  the  town  (as  we  had  been  for  the 
previous  hundred  years),  although 
that  year  the  First  Baptist  Church 
began  its  life  among  us,  whose  100th 
anniversary  is  celebrated  next  month. 
One  of  our  schools  was  opened  at  the 
old  Town  House  (located  where  the 
present  Merrimack  County  Court 
House  stands);  one  in  the  School- 
house  (where  is  now  situated  the 
Abbott-Downing  Co's  carriage  shops) ; 
one  in  the  West  Parish,  and  one  in 
the  East  Parish. 

The  one  with  which  we  are  most 
intimately  connected  was  the  first 
one   mentioned,    which   met   at   the 


♦  Address  delivered  try  Deacon  Thome,  Sunday,  Sept.  22,  1918,  it  beinsr  the  100th  anni- 
venaiy  of  the  Sunday  School  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Concord. 
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Town  House.  This  school  gathered 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the 
ringing  of  the  first  bell,  and  tSter  their 
exercises  were  completed,  then  any- 
one looking  out  on  Main  Street,  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  morn- 
ing service  at  the  church,  would  have 
beheld  the  beautiful  sight  of  the 
scholars  walking  in  the  order  of  their 
classes,  accompanied  by  their  teach- 
ers, from  the  Town  House,  where  they 
had  assembled  for  the  Sunday  School 
at  9  o'clock,  to  attend  divine  worship 
at  10.30  o'clock,  at  the  Old  North 
Meeting  House,  standing  where  is 
now  the  Walker  Schoolhouse. 

The  schools  in  the  outlying  districts 
gathered  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  Sabbath.  This  arrangement 
was  employed  until  the  year  1842, 
when  we  removed  from  the  old  church 
edifice  to  the  one  on  the  present  loca- 
tion; then  all  the  schools  were  con- 
solidated and  met  at  the  noon  hour 
in  the  church.  This  method  has 
been  continued  until  the  present 
year,  as  being  the  best  possible  time 
for  all  concerned. 

The  trial  of  returning  again  to  the 
earlier  way  of  seventy-five  years  ago 
is  now  presented  to  us  as  something 
quite  new,  it  is  thought  by  some, 
but  is  really  an  old  idea  and  obsolete 
for  three  fourths  of  a  century.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  value  of  the 
noon  hour  for  our  Bible  School  has 
been  firmly  established  by  the  custom 
and  experience  of  more  than  two 
generations. 

May  we  not  ask  ourselves — Is  it 
not  better  for  our  minister,  who  is 
also  a  teacher,  for  the  teachers  also, 
and  most  of  the  scholars,  especially 
the  older  classes,  many  of  whom  can- 
not positively  attend  at  the  early 
hour,  to  hold  to  the  noon  services? 
Shall  our  school  be  divided?  Who 
Will  take  that  responsibility? 

The  only  way  of  teaching  the  Bible 
in  the  Sunday  School,  in  the  begin- 
ning, was  by  committing  to  memory 
verses  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  re- 
citing the  same  without  any  explana- 
tion or  comment  by  the  teacher.    It 


IB  a  matter  of  record  that  in  1826, 
eight  years  only  after  the  opening  of 
the  schools,  480  scholars,  not  above 
fifteen  years  of  age,  repeated  during 
the  term  of  six  months  161,446  verses 
— ^five  times  the  whole  number  in  the 
Bible,  a  wonderful  record  certainly. 
It  was  not  until  1838,  twenty  years 
after  the  beginning  of  Sunday  Schools 
in  our  midst,  that  adult  classes  were 
formed  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Bouton. 

Considering  this  first  method  of  in- 
struction, of  committing  to  memory 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  may  we  not 
ask — Was  there  not  much  truth  in- 
culcated into  the  growing  minds  of 
the  young?  Who  can  deny?  That 
Ufe-giving  thoughts  were  in  this  way 
treasured  in  Memory's  rich  store- 
house, there  cannot  be  any  doubt, 
ready  to  be  called  upon  in  later  years 
for  hope  and  strength  to  fight  life's 
battle.  In  these  days  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  we  are  getting  away  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  God's 
direct  word  by  rel)dng  too  much 
upon  the  many  explanatory  books  and 
helps  of  all  kinds,  thus  losing  the 
close  and  full  contact  with  the  Word 
which  in  the  beginning  was  with  God, 
and  which  is  God? 

It  was  in  this  same  year  of  1826, 
which  was  one  of  a  great  awakening 
and  deep  religious  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  Sabbath  School,  that 
our  library  was  established.  It  re- 
mained and  retained  its  usefulness 
for  more  than  three  fourths  of  a 
century.  Recent  years  have  seen  it 
gradufdly  supplanted  by  the  free 
public  library  and  by  many  publica- 
tions of  infinite  variety  and  value, 
issued  by  the  steam-printing  presses 
and  spread  broadcast  over  the  land. 
Much  of  this  change  was  due  to  the 
many  weak  and  over-sentimental 
style  of  books  furnished  for  our  li- 
braries— ^lacking  in  originality,  inter- 
est or  any  real  worth.  When  today 
our  city  libraries  are  passing  out  to 
the  multitude  of  readers  much  Uter- 
ary  trash,  with  some  good  books  of 
general    importance,    however.,     it 
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may  be  a  question  whether  or  not,  a 
small  but  wellnselected  list  of  suitable 
and  instructive  reading,  prepared 
along  the  lines  of  the  coming  advance 
in  religious  education,  might  not  de- 
mand a  place  upon  our  library  shelves? 

Our  School  has  been  through  a 
great  many  changes  in  its  teaching 
methods,  in  its  hundred  years  of 
existence,  generally  moving  forward 
in  its  endeavor  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction. At  the  first  merely  re- 
citing verses  from  the  Bible;  then 
came  "Select  Scripture  Lessons," 
the  text  being  repeated  from  memory, 
then  remarks  by  the  teacher  to  ex- 
plain and  impress  the  truth  upon  the 
scholar.  This  latter  was  certainly 
an  improvement  over  simply  rehears- 
ing the  words  of  the  Scripture.  This 
better  way  came  the  very  next  year 
after  the  remarkable  record  of  thous- 
ands of  verses  being  given  by  the 
pupils.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
management  of  that  early  day  saw 
the  graet  need  of  instruction  ac- 
companying the  text.  After  five  years 
of  this  manner  of  teaching  came  the 
preparation  of  the  subjects  of  the  les- 
sons by  the  pastor,  Dr.  Bouton,  with 
the  approval  of  the  teachers.  This 
plan  was  continued  for  more  than 
thirty  years  including  in  the  range  of 
topics  the  whole  Bible.  (We  have 
most  of  these  lesson  slips,  for  each 
term,  on  file  with  our  church  papers.) 
In  1857  a  question  book  was  intro- 
duced, called  "Useful  and  Curious 
Questions  on  the  Holy  Bible."  This 
was  in  use  for  a  few  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  lessons  men- 
tioned. 

It  was  in  1865  that  the  "Union 
Question  Book"  series  was  adopted 
and  continued  for  several  years  as  a 
guide  to  Bible  study. 

In  1872  the  "International  Uni- 
form Sunday  School  Lessons"  came 
into  use,  and  have  been  accepted  as  a 
leader  to  higher  thought  and  nobler 
living  by  nearly  all  the  Christian 
people  of  the  world.  At  present  the 
"Improved    International    Lessons" 


have  been  recognized  and  received  as 
best  fitted  to  direct  in  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Mutual  classes 
have  been  formed  for  independent 
investigation,  also  other  adult  groups 
of  men  and  women  who  have  pursued 
a  choice  of  courses. 

Yearly  anniversary  exercises  of  the 
school  were  first  observed  in  1825, 
by  Dr.  Bouton  in  the  first  year  of  his 
pastorate.  The  school  assembled  in 
the  order  of  their  classes,  in  the  body 
of  the  church:  an  address  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  with  reports  of  the  oflS- 
cers,  would  be  presented.  This  ar- 
rangement continued  under  the  minis- 
try of  Dr.  Bouton  and  Dr.  Ayer  for 
some  fifty  years,  and  it  was  an  im- 
portant feature  in  exhibiting  to  the 
church  membership  the  work  of  its 
school. 

Through  all  the  many  years  we 
have  had  faithful  and  able  superin- 
tendents, also  both  men  and  women 
teachers — a  long  list  of  names  of 
noble  volunteers  who  have  led  the 
way  to  a  higher  life.  They  are  known 
to  us  all,  and  all  shall  receive  their 
reward  as  good  and  faithful  servants 
of  the  Lord.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  abiUty  and  fine  service 
rendered  to  our  school  by  our  present 
superintendent:  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  may  return  to  us  and  continue  his 
good  work. 

The  present  is  calling  for  more  thor- 
oughly trained  workers  in  religious 
education  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  as 
well  as  in  the  secular  lines  of  instruc- 
tion. An  intelligent  people  see  the 
need  and  are  demanding  more  S3rstem 
and  a  better  preparation  in  the  leader- 
ship of  our  spiritual  life.  Perhaps 
even  paid  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers, as  under  Robert  Raikes  in  Eng- 
land in  1780,  will  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. Those  who  can  give  trained 
thought,  time  and  strength  to  the 
work  will  ere  long  be  required  to 
make  our  Sabbath  Schools  what  they 
might  be  and  what  they  should  be 
for  the  existing  and  coming  conditions 
which  our  coimtry  will  have  to  meet. 

A  Qew  Bt^  is  dawning  in  thia  work* 
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We  have  had  and  are  having  con- 
ferences on  Sunday  School  methods 
in  different  states  for  the  training  of 
workers.  One  such  has  been  held  in 
our  own  state,  the  last  four  years,  at 
Dartmouth  College,  and  largely  at- 
tended: some  of  our  own  people  have 
been  students  there,  and  gained 
knowledge  along  this  present  move- 
ment in  preparatory  work.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  to  them  a  great  source 
of  inspiration  and  benefit.  A  fimd 
has  been  given  for  this  special  course 
and  plans  are  under  way  for  incor- 
poration. Many  of  the  foremost 
leaders  and  instructors  in  the  coimtry 
have  placed  this  school  in  high  stand- 
ing— ^its  success  has  been  due  to  the 
splendid  planning  of  the  Dean,  Mrs. 
Nellie  T.  Hendrick. 

Many  colleges  are  introducing  re- 
ligious education  in  their  curriculum; 
there  are  also  Community  Schools 
organized  in  our  larger  cities  for  the 
same  purpose. 

At  the  very  present  moment  the 
Sunday  School  Council  of  Evan- 
gelical Denominations,  made  up  of 
thirty  leading  church  bodies  of  Am- 
erica, have  united  for  a  great  drive 
for  Teachers'  Training  during  Sep- 
tember and  October.  They  realize 
that  the  greatest  weakness  is  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  force  of  trained  super- 
intendents and  teachers.  The  great 
majority  show  the  need  of  prepara- 
tion in  their  profession,  for  such  it  is 
coming  to  be,  so  this  Council  has 
adopted  standards  and  courses  of 
study,  and  is  ready  to  move  forward. 
Next  Sunday,  September  29th,  is  to 
be  observed  as  Teacher  Training  Day, 
when  there  will  be  special  effort  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  this  matter 
most  vital  to  the  churches. 

The  plan  is  that  there  be  at  least 
one  Teacher's  Training  Class  in  every 
Sunday  School  in  the  United  States, 
to  meet  once  a  week;  that  there  be  a 
Monthly  Workers'  Conference;  also 
a  co6perative  Community  School  of 
Religious  Education — to  graduate  for 


special  work,  and  to  train  superin- 
tendents in  their  administration  duties 
and  teachers  as  leaders  of  local  classes; 
and  finally  to  aid  in  the  right  selec- 
tion of  current  Uterature  and  books  on 
this  important  subject. 

This  new  advance  in  Sunday  Schools 
is  to  be  committed  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Education  Society,  and  they 
will  give  every  possible  aid  to  pastors, 
superintendents  and  teachers  in  fur- 
nishing information  for  the  desh^d 
end. 

As  a  very  great  assistance  in  this 
new  and  to  be  desired  advance,  there 
will  be  for  all  those  possible  to  attend, 
here  in  Concord,  this  next  month, 
October  9,  10  and  11,  at  the  South 
Church,  the  ''N.  H.  Sunday  School 
Convention."  The  program  pre- 
sented will  embrace  information  and 
discussion  on  all  the  various  phases 
of  the  new  methods  that  have  here 
been  outlined. 

This  splendid  movement  to  estab- 
lish on  stronger  foundations  the  Bible 
Schools  of  our  land  must  meet  with  a 
ready  response.  How  often  in  the 
consideration  of  the  greatest  book  on 
earth,  of  the  most  sublime  thought 
and  exalted  teachings,  how  indifferent 
we  have  been;  how  Uttle,  and  how 
poorly  we  have  labored  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  Uving  in  this  world, 
and  still  more  for  the  life  that  is  to 
come. 

It  is  due,  to  our  present  pastor,  and 
long  list  of  able  superintendents  and 
teachers,  to  say  that  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  with  a  high  measure 
of  earnestness  and  fidelity.  All  honor, 
then,  to  those  who  began  and  have 
maintained  this  school  of  the  church 
among  us.  Who  can  tell  of  the  in- 
fluence of  such  an  institution  for  one 
hundred  years  upon  the  intelligence, 
morals  and  character  of  our  com- 
munity? 

"The  Sunday  school.    Earth  has  no  name 
Worthier  to  fill  the  breath  of  fame, 
The  untold  blessings  it  has  shed 
Shall  be  revealed  when  worlds  have  fled." 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PIONEERS  OF  RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY 

By  Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer 


No.  1 
Elder  Benjamin  Randall 
Founder  of  the  Free  Baptists 

James  Arminius,  the  eminent  Dutch 
preacher  who  occupied  a  chair  in 
theology  at  Leyden  from  1603  to  his 
death  in  1609,  became  the  foimder  of 
a  movement  of  remonstrance  against 
Calvinism.  After  his  death  the  remon- 
strants became  an  anti-Calvinist  party 
with  ''Arminianism"  as  their  rally- 
ing slogan.  In  1618  the  sjmod  of  Dort, 
consisting  of  deputies  from  England, 
Scotland  and  the  Protestant  countries 
of  Europe,  summoned  Episcopius  and 
other  active  Arminians  before  them 
and  banished,  excommunicated,  and 
drove  from  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
offices,  all  who  accepted  Arminian 
doctrines.  This  tyrannical  treatment 
defeated  its  own  purpose,  for  the 
scattered  Arminians  became  agitators 
in  the  various  conmiunities  where 
they  took  refuge,  and  a  few  years 
later  Arminians  appeared  everywhere, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  a  movement  fighting 
valiantly  against  the  intolerant  Cal- 
vinism. 

In  America  the  Massachusetts  col- 
ony was  under  the  iron  sway  of  the 
Calvinist  Puritans  and  the  more  liberal 
ideas  of  the  Arminians  made  Uttle 
progress.  New  Hampshire,  however, 
offered  a  more  congenial  soil. 

Benjamin  Randall  was  bom  in  the 
little  seagirt  town  of  New  Castle, 
February  7,  1749.  His  father  was  a 
sea-captain.  The  boy  was  a  deeply 
religious  minded  boy  from  five  years 
of  age.  When  George  Whitfield  vis- 
ited Portsmouth  and  Exeter  in  Sep- 


tember of  1770,  Randall  went  to  hear 
him.  Though  deeply  impressed  by 
the  earnestness  and  power  of  Whit- 
field, Randall  steeled  himself  against 
Whitfield  because  the  great  preacher 
was  supposed  to  be  not  a  sound  Cal- 
vinist, though  Whitfield  broke  with 
Wesley  because  Wesley  too  far  aban- 
doned Calvinism.  Whitfield  preached 
at  Portsmouth  for  the  last  time  on 
September  29,  and  the  same  day  went 
to  Exeter  where  he  preached  his  last 
sermon,  going  from  there  to  Newbury- 
port,  where  he  died  in  the  night.  A 
mounted  herald  rode  into  Ports- 
mouth on  September  30  announcing 
"Mr.  Whitfield  is  dead."  One  of 
the  first  to  hear  the  message  was 
young  Randall.  His  heart  smote 
him.  Had  he  done  right  in  harboring 
his  prejudices  against  the  man  who 
appealed  to  him  so  earnestly  the  day 
before  and  whose  voice  was  now 
stilled  in  death? 

Out  of  the  experience  came  a  deeper 
and  more  tolerant  reUgious  conception. 
The  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out 
and  Randall  served  a  year  and  a  half. 
He  became  a  Baptist  on  the  question 
of  Baptism  and  planned  to  go  to  Strat- 
ham  to  be  baptized  by  Dr.  Shepard, 
but  hearing  that  Wm.  Hooper  was  to 
be  ordained  at  Berwick,  Maine,  he 
went  there  instead.  The  same  year 
the  Uttle  colony  from  Durham  went 
into  the  North  Country  to  establish 
the  town  of  New  Durham,  and  the 
Randall  family  went  with  them. 
Randall  had  now  become  an  Arminian 
and  fellowshipped  with  those  in  Elder 
Lock's  church  of  Loudon  and  Canter- 
bury people  who  were  forming  an 
Arminian  church.  For  this  he  was 
expelled  by  the  Baptists,  and  the  next 
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year,  1780,  he  formed  the  first  "Free'' 
Baptist  church  at  New  Durham. 
The  movement  spread  throughout 
the  state  and  Maine,  and  then  into 
other  states.  The  earnestness  of  the 
Free  Baptist  preachers  impressed 
people  everywhere,  and  their  milder 
views  took  where  the  harsher  Calvin- 
ism failed  to  appeal.  Memoirs,  jour- 
nals and  autobiographies  of  all  the 
early  Free  Baptist  preachers  are  in 
print,  and  from  them  one  may  get  a 
first-hand  vision  of  the  religious  views 


and  experiences  of  the  movement. 
Later,  missionaries  went  to  the  middle 
west  of  the  nation.  Randall  and  the 
Free  Baptist  preachers  who  helped 
him  appeal  to  the  people  made  a  last- 
ing imprint  •upon  the  religious  Ufe  of 
America,  and  on  the  whole  life  of  New 
Hampshire.  And  in  thus  calling 
about  him  his  earnest  little  band  he  be- 
came the  first  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Koneers  of  a  more  tolerant  religion 
than  had  been  given  New  England  by 
the  settlers  from  the  old  world. 


TILTONIA 

By  A.  W.  Anderson 

Thou  beautiful  tiara  of  the  granite  hills! 

Thy  river  flowing  from  the  smitten  rock  bestride — 
To  thee,  and  thy  fair  name,  Tiltonia,  we  thrill; 

Thou  art  the  cherished  object  of  thy  people's  pride! 

From  out  the  dinmiing  shadows  of  the  misty  past 
Come  forth  the  forms  of  thy  brave  pioneers; 

We  hear  their  axes  ringing  in  the  forest  vast — 
And  straightway  vanish  all  the  intervening  years. 

The  veil  is  lifted,  and  before  us  lies  outspread 

Primeval  wilderness,  and  foaming  cataract; 
Unfettered  flows  the  river  o'er  its  rocky  bed; 

On  rushing  thru  the  hills  to  meet  the  Merrimack. 

In  woodlands  deep  and  dark,  the  naked  Indian  prowls. 
And  in  his  heart  the  secret  dread  of  white  men  bears; 

While  from  the  wilds,  at  evening,  the  gray  wolf  howls. 
And  mothers  'lone  with  little  children  hide  their  fears. 

Hemlock  and  pine  before  the  lusty  woodsman  fall; 

The  giant  oaks  go  crashing  down  beneath  his  blows; 
And  where  of  late  was  heard  at  morn  the  wild  bird's  call, 

The  thrifty  farmer  plows  and  plants  his  garden  rows. 

Where  beat  his  drum  the  ruffled  grouse  at  mating-time 
Now  standi  the  settlers'  staunchly  builded  hut  of  logs, 

And  where  the  squirrels  undisturbed  the  beeches  climbed 
The  wearied  hunter  makes  his  camp,  and  feeds  his  dogs. 

The  years  fleet-footed  pass  away  and  changes  come; 

The  forest  disappears  replaced  by  fruitful  fields; 
Where  stood  the  fort-like  cabin  stands  the  modern  home, 

AncJ  wher^  the  thpm  tree  gtood^  t^Q  vii^e  it«  bgunty  yiel^9t 
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Still  flows  the  lovely  river  from  her  granite  bowl; 

No  longer  wasted  is  the  might  of  her  cascades, 
For  man  has  learned  from  nature's  force  to  take  his  toll — 

And  now,  enslaved,  she  turns  the  wheels  of  busy  trade. 

The  wigwam  of  the  Indian  is  seen  no  more; 

Nor  breaks  his  birch  canoe  the  river's  silv'ry  sheen; 
The  smoke,  upcurling  from  his  campfire  on  the  shore, 

Is  gone;  supplanted  by  the  factory's  murky  screen. 

Unchanged  remains  thru  all  time's  strange  vicissitudes 

In  their  posterity  the  spirit  of  thy  sires; 
And  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  fortune's  varying  moods, 

The  courage  of  thy  patriarchs  thy  youth  inspires. 

When  tyrants  rise  to  drench  the  peaceful  world  with  blood, 
And  set  at  naught  Columbia's  just  and  honorable  claim; 

Thy  sons  have  been  the  foremost  in  the  human  flood 
That  rushes  forth  to  save  America's  fair  name. 

And  when  the  nation  calls  for  succor  and  for  aid. 

Or  poor  humanity  Ues  bleeding  and  distressed; 
Thy  noble  daughters  every  sacrifice  have  made. 

And  dying  soldiers  their  sweet  ministrations  blessed. 

But  not  in  times  of  trouble  only  do  they  shine 
Like  meteors  that  sudden  flash,  then  quench  their  Ught, 

In  times  of  peace  these  daughters,  and  these  worthy  sons  of  thine, 
A  bulwark  strong  have  ever  been  for  truth  and  right. 

The  stranger  in  thy  midst  by  various  circumstance 
Instinctive  feels  the  friendly  warmth  of  thy  home-fires. 

Thy  leadership  in  human  brotherhood's  benign  advance 
The  fainting  heart  with  courage  new  and  purpose  strong  inspires. 

Thy  founders,  ever  mindful  of  omnipotence, 

Their  God  acknowledged  in  their  daily  lives, 
And  sanctuaries  builded  where  in  reverence 

They  humbly  sought  the  dictates  of  His  guiding  rod. 

So  walk  thy  loyal  children  in  this  latter  day. 

Foregathering  each  Sabbath  morn  in  faith  devout. 
With  loving  hearts  for  help  divine  to  pray 

Not  for  themselves  alone  but  all  the  world  without. 

And  from  these  centers  of  the  Christian  virtues  bright 

The  leaven  of  the  holy  gospel  permeates 
The  social  mass;  Uke  winds  of  heaven  recondite 

And  human  lives  and  aspirations  elevates. 

Thrice  blessed  art  thou  in  those  who  at  thine  altars  stand 
And  preach  the  law  subUme  of  righteousness  and  love 

With  single  hearts;  like  Gideon's  triple-tested  band 
Devoted  to  their  people  and  their  King  above. 
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Nor  art  thou  blessed  less  in  those  that  throng  the  gates 
And  reverent  hear  the  message  from  the  sacred  word; 

From  them  the  grace  of  human  kindness  radiates 

Like  golden  simshine  bursting  through  the  gloomy  cloud. 

With  cordial  handclasp  and  with  kindly  word  they  greet 
Both  friend  and  stranger  in  the  conmion  meeting-place; 

Of  purpose  lofty  and  in  unity  complete 
They  vie  in  shining  deeds  of  courtesy  and  grace. 

And  thy  twin  settlements;  how  peacefully  they  live 
Together  on  the  banks  of  thy  fast  flowing  stream; 

The  blessings  springing  from  this  happy  union  give 
A  ruddier  glow  to  friendship's  ever  brightening  beam. 

High  on  her  green  acropoUs,  with  honor  crowned, 
Thy  queen  of  erudition  lifts  her  regal  head; 

Thru  all  the  land  for  learning  and  for  worth  renowned 
She  in  the  vanguard  of  enlightment  has  led. 

The  youth  of  nations  foreign  and  of  peoples  strange 
Dream  of  her  classic  beauty  and  her  walls  that  stand 

Like  beacons,  beckoning  to  wisdom's  wider  range 
Children  of  far  Formosa  and  the  "Simrise  Land." 

To  those  who  'neath  her  constant  benediction  dwell, 
And  knowledge  find  in  life's  bright  morning  at  her  feet 

The  mellow  music  of  her  tower-cloistered  bell 

A  message  seems  to  bear  from  regions  of  the  great. 

And  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  pass  her  portals  thru. 
The  treasured  names  of  her  loved  pedagogues  are  found; 

Dear  memories  of  faithful  friends  and  mentors  true 
Who  share  their  future  glory  in  the  heights  they  gain. 

And  they,  who  guide  with  gentle  hand  and  patient  love 
Thru  learning's  mysteries  the  childhood  of  thy  hold, 

The  crown  of  everlasting  gratitude  shall  have — 
And  benedictions  fervent  from  the  young  and  old. 

So  ever  thus,  Tiltonia,  may  thy  fortunes  be. 
And  future  generations  rise  to  call  thee  blest! 

May  genius,  honor,  wealth  and  peace  inhabit  thee 
And  righteousness  remain  thy  constant  guest! 


SUNAPEE'S  ANNIVERSARY 

Historical  Address  Delivered  Monday,  September  2,  1918 
By  AlbeH  D.  Welch 


The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  present  town  of  Suna- 
pee,  granted  as  Saville,  Nov,  27,  1768, 
occurring  this  year,  the  town  voted  at 
its  last  annual  meeting  to  celebrate 
the  event  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nuaJ  Firemen's  Field  Day  and  Labor 
Day  parade,  on  Monday,  September 
2.  The  necessary  committees  were 
appointed,  the  arrangements  made 
and  duly  carried  out.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  attendance  large,  and 
everything  passed  off  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  A  parade,  led  by  the  New- 
port band,  including  many  fine  floats 
and  decorated  autos,  was  the  feature 
of  the  forenoon.  The  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  were  presided  over  by  Al- 
bert D.  Felch,  who  also  gave  the  his- 
torical address,  prayer  being  offered 
at  the  opening  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Fletcher, 
Col,  John  H.  Bartlett  of  Portsmouth, 
a  native  of  the  town,  also  gave  an 
address,  and  informal  remarks  were 
made  by  Franklin  P.  Rowell  of  New- 
port and  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Clough  of 
New  London.  An  exciting  ball  game, 
between  the  Newport  and  Sunapee 
teams,  won  by  the  fonner,  with  a 
score  of  11  to  9,  followed  the  exercises, 
and  a  band  concert,  moving-picture 
exhibition  and  dance  in  the  evening 
concluded  the  day's  festivities. 

The  historical  address  by  Albert  D. 
Felch  was  as  follows: 

Historical  AnnRESs 
This  town,  originally  of  23,040  acres 
(now  15,666  acres,  2,700  of  which  is 
covered  by  a  portion  of  the  lake)  then 
in  Cheshire  county,  was  known  as  Cor- 
eytown,  granted  November  27,  1768, 
to  Oliver  Corey,  John  Sprague  and 
others,  under  the  name  of  Saville. 


The  name  was  changed  to  Wendell  in 
honor  of  John  Wendell  of  Portsmouth 
in  1781.  The  southern  part  of  the 
town  was  combined  with  portions  of 
Newport,  Lempster,  Unity  and  New- 
bury to  constitute  the  town  of  Goshen 
December  27,  1791.  Small  tracts  were 
severed  between  George's  Mills  and 


Hon.  Alb«r(  D.  Fflch 

the  twin  lakes  and  annexed  to  New 
London  December  II,  1800,  and  June 
19,  1817.  The  name  was  changed  to 
its  present  name  July  12,  1850.  The 
lake  was  found  on  maps  engraved  in 
London  and  Paris  as  early  as  1750  as 
Sunope  and  Sunipee,  showing  that  the 
lake  was  known  to  King  George's  sur- 
veyors. The  names  are  two  Algonquin 
words,  meaning  Goose  Lake,  implying 
that  it  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground 
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for  the  Penacook  Indians  during  the 
autumn  months.  During  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  one,  Timothy  Cor- 
liss, the  great-grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Orin  Cross,  was  taken  captive  by  the 
savages  at  Weare  Meadows  and  car- 
ried to  Lake  Sunapee.  The  Indians 
showed  him  a  vein  of  ore  on  the  east- 
em  slope  of  Sunapee  mountain  from 
which  lead  was  mined  and  bullets 
made.  Corliss  was  kept  in  prison  till 
after  the  fall  of  Quebec,  when  the 
Indians  withdrew  to  Canada.  The 
first  white  settlement  was  made  in 
1772  by  a  small  company  of  immigrants 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  were  soon 
followed  by  an  enterprising  band  from 
Portsmouth.  The  names  of  the  gran- 
tees of  Saville  in  1768  were  ninety- 
four  in  number,  only  fourteen  of  the 
names  now  appearing  on  our  tax  list. 
The  census  of  1775  was  only  65;  1790, 
267;  1830,  637;  1850,  787;  1880,  895, 
and  the  last  census  of  1910  was  1,071. 
As  early  as  1800  to  1815  Elder  Nehe- 
miah  Woodard,  a  CongregationaUst, 
settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  known  as  the  ministers'  lot, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Frank  M.  Harding. 
Services  were  held  for  about  thirty 
years  in  private  houses  or  school- 
houses.  Elder  Woodard  was  of  a  mild 
temperament  and  easily  satisfied,  his 
salary  being  the  products  of  the  soil. 
Meetings  were  also  held  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  town  in  dwellings  of 
Elijah  George  and  others,  Thomas 
Smith  and  Deacon  Adam  Reddington 
being  the  leaders.  July  24, 1830,  Elder 
Elijah  Watson  organized  a  Free-will 
Baptist  church  with  fourteen  mem- 
bers which  for  twenty  years  was  the 
leading  society.  Mrs.  Mary  Conant, 
widow  of  Josiah  Conant,  was  the  last 
survivor.  The  church  edifice,  now 
standing  at  the  lower  village,  was 
built  in  1832  and  dedicated  Novem- 
ber 8  of  the  same  year,  N.  J.  Gardner 
raising  the  purchase  price  of  the  bell. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  legal 
voters,  held  June  1st,  it  was  voted 
that  Nathaniel  Perkins,  Jr.,  John 
Yoimg  and  Charles  Sargent  be  the 


building  committee,  and  it  was  further 
voted  that  those  that  purchased  pews 
should  pay  for  the  same,  one-half  in 
money  and  one-half  in  grain.  For 
twenty  years  there  was  no  permanent 
minister,  being  chiefly  supplied  from 
the  UniversalSt  faith.  By  decree  of 
court  the  property  was  sold  to  W.  W. 
Currier  in  1906.  In  1833  a  similar 
church  was  built  in  South  Sunapee, 
occupied  for  a  time,  but  after  many 
years  of  disuse,  was  torn  down  and 
the  land  used  to  enlarge  the  church 
cemetery.  Methodism  b^gan  in  Sima- 
pee  in  1805  under  the  old  circuit  sys- 
tem, a  Mr.  Jones  preaching  in  the 
house  of  John  Chase,  now  occupied  by 
Louis  Davis,  followed  by  Shaw,  Beck 
and  Twitchell.  In  1818  services  were 
held  in  the  schoolhouse  on  the  hill 
near  David  Harrison.  In  1823  Steele 
preached  in  the  house  of  Abiathar 
Young,  afterwards  Jordan  and  Bed- 
ding. In  1853  the  Methodist  confer- 
ence sent  Joseph  C.  Emerson  to  Suna- 
pee, and  during  his  pastorate  the  first 
church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
N.  A.  Smith  hpuse,  being  dedicated 
October  29,  1856,  and  was  burned 
June  10,  1871.  Three  years  later  the 
present  church  was  dedicated  Jime  18, 
1874.  The  pastors  from  1853  have 
been  Emerson,  Norris,  Johnson,  Hayes, 
Eastman,  Robinson,  Prescott,  Stuart, 
HUlman,  Quimby,  Chase,  Keeler,  Kel- 
logg, Dorr,  Wolcott,  Pillsbury,  On- 
stett,  Taylor,  Tasker,  Bartlett,  Mar- 
tin, Foote,  Parsons  and  the  present 
pastor,  F.  P.  Fletcher. 

Elder  John  Young,  known  to  this 
generation,  a  minister  of  the  Christian 
faith,  preached  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  of  Sunapee  nearly  all 
his  long  life,  and  is  credited  with  con- 
ducting nearly  one  thousand  funerals 
and  half  as  many  marriages.  He  died 
Sept.  29,  1905.  Ezra  S.  Eastman  was 
another  local  preacher,  who  died  Sept. 
24,  1874.  Those  who  have  gone  from 
Sunapee  as  ministers  to  preach  the 
gospel  are  Edward  R.  Perkins,  Charles 
E.  Rogers,  Joseph  Henry  Trow,  Alden 
O.  Abbott,  Almon  B.  Rowell  and 
David  Angell. 
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The  first  general  store  was  kept  by 
John  Dane  in  1820,  on  the  site  of  the 
Elwin  Bartlett  house,  followed  in  1825 
by  John  Colby,  who  built  a  store  about 
1830  opposite  the  home  of  N.  P.  Baker 
when  it  was  moved  in  1853  to  what  is 
now  conducted  as  the  H.  B.  Sawyer 
store.  The  store  now  run  by  D.  A. 
Chase  was  built  by  Josiah  Turner  and 
has  had  several  owners,  N.  P.  Baker 
occup3dng  it  for  over  thirty  years. 
The  store  at  the  lower  village  was 
built  by  a  Mrs.  Marble  for  her  son. 
At  his  decease  it  was  continued  by 
Wadley,  Colcord,  Edson,  Russell  and 
Brooks.  O.  T.  and  J.  N.  Hayes  con- 
ducted a  store  at  George's  MUls  in  its 
early  settlement  which  has  continued 
to  do  business  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  schooling  for  our  town  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  most  vital  as- 
set. Up  to  1886  the  town  was  divided 
into  school  districts,  each  district  hir- 
ing their  own  teacher  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  week,  the  teacher  boarding 
around  in  the  famiUes.  By  an  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1885  the  old  district 
system  was  abolished  and  a  school 
board  created  to  care  for  the  schools 
of  the  town.  We  now  have  but  five 
schools  aside  from  the  high  school 
established  in  1914  (Hattie  M.  Smith, 
Albert  D.  Felch  and  Martha  H.  Ab- 
bott composing  the  school  board) .  In 
our  schools  the  foimdation  has  been 
laid  by  many  who  have  brought  much 
credit  to  our  town  and  success  to 
themselves,  not  the  least  of  whom 
one  who  is  with  us  today,  who  brings 
back,  not  only  credit  to  our  schools, 
but  to  the  state  in  which  he  is  soon  to 
be  made  governor.  Col.  John  H. 
Bartlett. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
April  23,  1778,  in  conjimction  with 
the  towns  of  Newport  and  Croydon. 
Benjamin  Giles  of  Newport  was 
elected  moderator,  Samuel  Gunnison 
of  Saville,  clerk.  Moses  True,  Esek 
Young  and  Samuel  Gunnison  were 
elected  selectmen  of  Saville.  Decem- 
ber 5, 1782,  Benjamin  Giles  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  town,  being  in  the 
class  with  Goshen,  imtil  the  popula- 


tion reached  six  hundred,  which  was 
not  imtil  1824.  Then  the  town  elected 
Thomas  Pike  to  represent  her  alone, 
and  has  been  well  represented  since, 
George  E.  Gardner  being  our  present 
representative  and  Frank  M.  Hard- 
ing, George  E.  Gardner  and  Charles 
G.  Hutton  our  efficient  selectmen.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  firdt 
town  charge  was  that  of  a  son  of 
widow  Simister,  whose  labor  was  sold 
at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Three  years  later  Hannah  Woodard, 
sister  of  the  first  minister,  to  board 
and  tobacco,  was  sold  to  the  lowest 
bidder  for  twenty  cents  per  week. 

Those  among  the  first  settlers  who 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  six  in  number,  their  names  being 
given  as  Abiathar,  Robert,  CorneUus, 
Esek  Edward  and  James  Young  and 
Christopher  Gardner,  all  of  whom 
returned  without  a  scratch.  Twenty- 
seven  men  fought  in  the  War  of  1812, 
whose  names  are  on  record.  The  Sa- 
ville Guards  was  organized  in  1841,  a 
company  of  the  31st  regiment,  5th 
brigade,  3rd  division  N.  H.  MiUtia, 
with  WilUam  Yoimg  as  its  first  cap- 
tain, Joseph  Lear  ensign  and  Francis 
Smith  Ueutenant.  Its  last  muster  was 
held  in  Newport  in  1851.  At  this  time 
there  was  an  independent  company 
called  the  Bold  Rangers,  and  men  by 
the  name  of  Putney,  Roby,  Young 
and  Muzzey  being  saluted  as  captains. 

We  come  now  to  the  war  of  rebel- 
hon,  in  which  Sunapee  contributed  46 
men,  only  three  of  whom  are  Uving, 
Samuel  0.  Bailey,  Uving  in  Croydon, 
Jacob  Sleeper  in  Laconia,  and  our 
respected  townsman,  whom  we  are 
pleased  to  have  with  us  today,  Wilbur 
Young. 

December  3,  1702,  Joel  Bailey  of 
Newport  was  invited  to  accept  a  gift 
of  twenty  acres  as  an  inducement  to 
build  a  grist  and  sawmill,  but  the  first 
gristmill  was  not  built  until  1784, 
when  John  Chase  erected  a  mill  on 
the  site  of  the  Emerson  Paper  Co., 
sawmill.  In  1780  a  dam  was  built 
across  the  river,  back  of  H.  B.  Saw- 
yer's store  of  today,  and  the  gristmill 
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buUt  and  run  for  many  years  in  the 
building  now  used  by  the  Emerson 
Paper  Co.,  for  a  tenement  house. 
About  1820  Hills  Chase,  son  of  John 
Chase,  estabUshed  a  privilege  below 
the  gristmill,  erecting  a  clothing  mill 
in  which  homemade  cloth  was  fulled 
and  dressed.  Jonathan  Wooster  and 
D.  B.  Colcord  followed  Chase  in  the 
business,  Colcord  moving  the  same 
to  George's  Mills,  closing  the  business 
in  1845,  the  products  of  factories  tak- 
ing the  place  of  home  manufactured 
goods.  In  1842  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  a  tannery  by  George  Ke3rser 
and  David  Ha3aies,  the  building  still 
standing  at  the  harbor.  The  tanning 
business  was  run  successfully  for  many 
years,  the  power  was  formed  by  throw- 
ing a  dam  across  the  river  below- the 
grist  mill  dam.  In  1837  the  substan- 
tial stone  dam  was  built  east  of  the 
Harbor  bridge,  but  nothing  was  done 
on  this  until  1844,  when  Christopher 
Cross,  from  Lowell,  built  the  sawmill 
on  the  south  end  of  the  dam.  About 
the  same  time  Ephraim  Whitcomb 
built  a  shop  just  below  the  bridge  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Brampton 
Woolen  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
bedsteads,  and  that  business  was  con- 
tinued until  1852  when  Dexter  Pierce 
engaged  in  making  clothespins.  The 
basement  was  used  by  Royal  Booth 
for  the  making  of  cardboard  machin- 
ery and  in  1857  took  fire  and  not  only 
destroyed  this  building,  but  one  east 
of  the  bridge  occupied  by  Abiathar 
Young  for  the  maniif acturing  of  shoe- 
pegs.  The  peg  business  was  carried  on 
by  Abiather  Young  for  many  yeara  in 
a  shop  east  of  the  harbor  bridge;  that, 
too,  in  April,  1887,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  the  business  discontinued. 
Threshing  machines,  imitation  leather, 
excelsior,  among  otner  things  named, 
have  been  manufactured  on  our  vil- 
lage stream. 

In  1867  the  hame  business  was 
started  on  the  site  of  the  Brampton 
Woolen  Co.  and  developed  under  the 
ownership  of  Bartlett  and  Rowell  un- 
til it  was  united  with  the  Andover 
Hame  Works  and  the  hame  business 


of  the  middle  west  into  the  largest 
industry  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  principal  plant  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Smith,  a  Sunapee  boy,  in- 
vented and  patented  a  clothespin  ma- 
chine in  1868,  which  with  a  few  minor 
improvements  leads  the  world  today 
in  the  making  of  clothespins,  turning 
out  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  fin- 
ished pins  per  minute.  Mr.  Smith  in 
his  declining  years,  interested  him- 
self in  the  making  of  telescopes,  selling 
one  to  the  Cambridge  Observatory. 
His  heirs  still  have  in  their  possession 
the  largest  he  ever  built,  having  six- 
inch  lenses. 

Sunapee  claims  the  honor  of  having 
the  first  inventor  of  a  horseless  car- 
riage in  the  person  of  Enos  Merrill 
Clough,  who  forty-nine  years  ago 
brought  out  a  finished  product  after 
fourteen  years  of  study  and  labor  an 
automobile  containing  5,463  pieces. 
The  machine  was  propelled  by  its 
power  to  Newport,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Landaff  and 
thence  to  Lake  Village,  now  Lakeport, 
for  exhibition.  Although  the  inven- 
tion was  really  a  success,  the  authori- 
ties forbid  Mr.  Clough  running  it  on 
the  highways  as  it  frightened  horses. 
Mr.  Clough  became  discouraged  and 
sold  the  machine  to  Richard  Gove  of 
Lakeport,  who  ran  it  into  a  fence, 
doing  considerable  damage  to  the  car. 
The  machine  was  afterwards  dis- 
mantled, the  engine  being  sold  to  be 
used  in  a  steamboat  on  the  lake  and 
the  carriage  part  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  This  car  was  finished 
in  a  shop  just  east  of  our  Methodist 
church  connected  with  the  house  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Clough.  Mr.  Clough  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  live  to  see  the 
streets  full  of  horseless  carriages,  a 
prediction  which  has  been  abundantly 
verified.  Mr.  Clough  was  struck  by 
a  New  York  machine  while  doing  flag 
duty  at  the  Lakeport  R.  R.  crossing, 
and  died  from  the  injuries  received 
August  2,  1916,  in  his  eighty-second 
year. 

Among  many  who  have  gained  dis- 
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tinction  in  other  lines  as  natives  of 
Siinapee  are  Charles  H.  Bartlett,  late 
of  Manchester,  Alfred  T.  Batchelder 
of  Keene,  Caleb  Colby  of  New  York 
and  Dr.  G.  A.  Young,  late  of  Concord, 
whose  well-established  business  in 
dentistry  is  continued  by  his  son, 
William  A.,  and  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Stick- 
ney  of  Arlington. 

N.  S.  Gardner  purchased  of  Moses 
George,  about  1860,  what  is  known  as 
Little  Island  in  Lake  Simapee  for 
fifty  cents,  and  in  1875  built  the  first 
pubUc  building  thereon  with  bowling 
alley.  At  that  time  there  were  but 
twelve  rowboats  on  the  lake  and  one 
sailboat,  but  inmiediately  following, 
Lafayette  Colby  built  several  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  desiring  to  go 
to  the  Island.  The  lake  was  first  rec- 
ognized as  a  summer  resort,  at  this 
time,  W.  S.  B.  Hopkins  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos 
of  New  York  being  among  the  first  to 
locate  upon  its  shores.  In  1864  Timo- 
thy Hoskins  and  William  Cutler  built 
a  horse-power  driven  boat  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  one  hundred  peo- 
ple. The  boat  was  operated  eight 
years  when  it  was  broken  up.  In  1859 
George  Goings  of  New  London  built 
the  first  steamboat.  It  was  a  side- 
wheeler  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
three  hundred  people.  The  boat  had 
but  little  use  and  in  1861  Goings  en- 
listed, was  made  captain  and  his  boat 
dismantled.  In  1876  N.  S.  Gardner 
purchased  and  placed  on  the  lake  a 
small  steamer  called  the  Penacook,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fifty-cent  Island 
enterprise.  The  boat  did  not  run  satis- 
factorily and  was  remodeled  and 
named  the  Mountain  Maid,  being 
owned  and  operated  by  Captain  Na- 
than Young.  In  the  same  year,  1876, 
Frank  and  Daniel  Woodsmn  of  Maine 
built  the  Lady  Woodsmn  and  have 
since  added  the  Armenia  White,  Kear- 
sarge,  Weetamoo  and  Ascutney.  In 
1885  another  commodious  boat  was 
launched,  called  the  Edmund  Burke, 
which  had  a  short  life  due  to  accidents 
and  litigation. 

While  it  has  been  the  custom  of 


many  of  our  townspeople  to  rely  upon 
Newport  for  medical  aid  and  other 
needs,  yet  as  early  as  1815  a  physician 
by  the  name  of  Bus  well  located  in 
town  and  was  followed,  after  a  short 
practice,  by  Elkins  and  Corbin.  In 
1829  John  Hopkins,  a  native  of 
Francestown,  began  practice  in  town 
and  remained  here  till  1864.  During 
his  stay,  several  young  practitioners 
came  in  and  took  part  of  the  business, 
among  whom  was  Isaac  Bishop,  who 
came  here  in  1859.  He  moved  to 
Bristol,  N.  H.,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  went 
to  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  same  year, 
where  he  died  in  1879,  aged  eighty- 
seven  years.  In  1866,  Ira  P.  George, 
whose  father  was  a  native  of  Sunapee, 
practiced  here  for  three  years,  remov- 
ing to  Newport  and  finally  to  Ne- 
braska. D.  M.  Currier,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  practiced  from  1868  to 
1871,  removing  to  Newport.  C.  F. 
Leslie  from  Maine  followed  in  1874, 
and  moved  to  Windsor,  Vt.,  in  1883. 
His  place  was  soon  filled  by  our  pres- 
ent physician.  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Fisher. 

Sunapee  owes  very  much  to  William 
C.  Sturoc,  a  historical  son  of  Scotland, 
who  died  in  Sunapee,  May  31,  1903, 
leaving  much  on  record  in  our  SuUivan 
Coimty  history  and  elsewhere. 

July  4, 1779,  a  Uberty  pole,  cut  from 
the  Rogers  woods,  was  raised  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  John  Dame 
lot,  now  owned  by  Elwin  H.  Bartlett, 
from  which  flew  the  stars  and  stripes, 
which  has  given  us  protection  to  this 
day.  We  have  renewed  the  raising  of 
our  flag  today,  which  not  only  stands 
for  our  Uberty  but  for  Uberty  of  all 
our  alUes.  The  church  and  commu- 
nity flag  today  represents  thirty-four 
boys  of  our  b^t  blood  who  are  in  the 
service;  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  our  \At 
by  keeping  our  brains  working,  and 
our  hands  from  shirking,  doing  the 
things  needed  to  be  done,  to  keep  the 
money  flowing  to  the  boys  that  are 
going  to  fight  untU  our  Uberty  is  won. 

I  wiU  ask  you  to  rise  as  the  names  of 
these  brave  boys  are  read  and  at  the 
conclusion  join  in  singing  America, 
led  by  the  band. 
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Lieut.  William  Koob,  John  Brown, 
E.  J.  Blake,  Merton  Sargent,  Elmer 
Rollins,  Irving  Young,  Howard  Sanne, 
William  Werry,  Ernest  Derry,  Ernest 
Collins,  Jack  Mathews,  Robert  Hayes, 
William  Morgan,  Edwin  Thornton, 
Sergt.  Jack  Whitney,  Ralph  Cooper, 
Wm.   J.    Hardy,    Raymond   Haven, 


Charlie  Lear,  Harold  Campbell, 
Harold  Gove,  Andrew  Abbott,  Joe 
Gamsby,  Cecil  Hadley,  Willis  Hoyt, 
Ray  Cooper,  George  Bartlett,  Harry 
Sanborn,  Lester  Walsh,  George  Lear, 
Percy  Muzzey,  John  Rowell,  Clarence 
Davis,  Clifton  Hayes,  Leon  J.  Drew 
and  William  Lambert. 


QUEM  DEUS  VULT  PERDERE,  PRIUS  DEMENTAT 

By  E.  M.  Patten 

Once  a  mighty  nation  flourished,  rich  in  science,  music,  art; 

A  Mecca  for  all  students;  of  the  earth  a  Uving  part. 

But  hark!  Didst  hear  the  tocsin  sound  the  hatred  of  the  world 

For  Prussia,  when  her  lawless  flag  in  Belgium  she  unfurled? 

When  babes  were  slaughtered,  boys  were  maimed,  and  men  were 

crucified; 
Nuns,  maids,  and  mothers  raped  and  slain,  all  laws  of  God  defied 
By  the  ruthless  Hun  invader,  by  the  Prussian  vandals,  mad 
As  the  devilled  swine  in  Galilee.     They  are  mad,  mad,  mad. 

The  world,  at  first,  could  not  believe  such  awful  deeds  were  wrought; 

Crimes  worse  than  heathen  savages  have  ever  done,  or  thought. 

But  proofs  on  proofs  were  multipUed;  there  was  no  pause,  no  shame; 

Destruction  of  world  treasures  forever  will  defame 

The  scutcheon  of  the  Teuton;  through  all  the  years  to  come 

The  Lusitania's  fate  shall  damn  the  record  of  the  Hun; 

His  name  shall  be  anathema;  his  language  shall  be  banned 

Till  all  the  German  people  shall  rise  and  rule  their  land. 

One  by  one,  the  world's  great  nations  arose  in  righteous  rage 
Against  foul  deeds  that  soiled  the  screed  on  history's  darkest  page: 
From  land  and  sea,  his  victims  cried  for  vengeance  on  the  Hun, 
But  a  blasphemed  God  of  justice  hath  his  punishment  begun; 
For  eye  must  see,  and  ear  must  hear,  and  memory  shall  not  cease; 
Ghosts,  night  and  day,  his  heart  shall  flay,  and  he  shall  have  no  peace 
From  the  drowning  face,  from  the  dying  shriek,  from  the  maimed 

and  bUnded  lad, 
Till  to  God  he  cry,  "0,  let  me  die,  for  Fm  mad,  mad,  mad!" 


Hanover,  N.  H. 


ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS 

At   the   Celebration  of    Acworth's  One  ^Hundred   and    Fiftieth 

Anniversary,  August  21,  1918 

By  John  Graham  Brooks 


When  the  invitation  came  to  me  to 
speak  at  this  anniversary,  I  had  been 
interested  in  three  town  histories  that 
teU  us  of  New  England  Ufe  and  ways 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  I  doubt  if  any  records 
exist  that  are  more  informing  and  in 
many  way^  more  profitable  for  us,  es- 
pecially in  these  days. 

We  meet  to  revive  something  of 
that  past,  and  listen  to  any  message  it 
may  have  for  us  and  for  our  day. 
Yet  something  disturbing  is  in  all  our 
minds;  something  throwing  its  shadow 
backward  into  the  past  and  forward 
into  the  future.  I  shall  not  discuss  it, 
but  it  cannot  go  unmentioned.  We 
have  begun  the  fifth  year  of  a  war 
that  has  destroyed  outright  more  than 
ten  milUons  of  human  beings  and, 
directly  and  indirectly  crippled  more 
than  fifty  millions — nearly  twice  as 
many  as  existed  in  our  entire  country 
at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  Through 
the  life  of  the  youngest  person  here, 
and  indeed  much  longer,  it  will  prob- 
ably stand  out  as  the  world's  most 
overpowering  and  tragic  event.  This 
brief  word  must  be  given  because  on 
such  occasion  as  this  we  cannot  keep 
it  out  of  mind.  We  cannot  speculate 
about  the  past,  or  dream  about  the 
future,  apart  from  the  staggering 
record  of  these  four  years. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  our 
early  histories  and  their  instruction 
for  us?  I  went  to  them  first  to  see 
what  people  were  thinking  and  saying 
when  days  looked  black  to  them; 
when  they,  too,  thought  the  world 
was  tottering.  It  was  a  relief  to  get 
away  from  too  constant  dwelling  on 
our  daily  press  and  to  see  how  people 
lived  and  braved  it  out  in  other  times 
and  under  other  difficulties. 


We  take  up  Mr.  Merrill's  history 
of  Acworth  and  note  that  the  first 
settlers  had  barely  made  a  home  of  it 
and  the  first  baby  that  came  in  the  ox 
cart  with  all  the  family  goods  had 
hardly  learned  to  toddle  alone,  when 
troubles  broke  out  which  looked  to 
those  of  that  time  as  if  devils  had 
been  let  loose  and  were  trying  with 
some  success  to  destroy  the  world. 
Acworth  men  had  to  march  away  to 
face  a  storm  which  did  not  clear  for  a 
dozen  years,  while  those  at  home  took 
up  the  burden. — I  want  to  dwell  a 
httle  on  that  burden. 

I  do  not  imply  that  it  had  any  such 
measure  of  horror  as  the  present  con- 
flict, although  there  was  far  more  suf- 
fering and  anxiety  than  any  of  us  can 
in  the  least  realize.  But  what  I  em- 
phasize is  that  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  then  honestly  beUeved 
that  nothing  worse  had  ever  hap- 
pened or  was  Ukely  to  happen.  John 
Adams  was  a  cool  man,  but  he  thought 
Boston  was  to  suffer  martyrdom  and 
to  expire.  When  salt  cost  twenty- 
seven  dollars  a  bushel,  tea  and  mo- 
lasses ten  times  what  they  now  cost, 
and  loaf  sugar  four  dollars  a  pound, 
and  they  had  finally  to  get  it  out  of 
corn  stalk;  when  they  made  tea  from 
sage,  thoroughwort  and  currant  leaves 
and  could  get  no  coffee;  when  labor 
had  gone  up  seven  and  eight  hundred 
per  cent,  and  could  hardly  be  had  at 
that,  John  Adams  wrote  from  Phila- 
delphia beseeching  his  wife,  a  most 
thrifty  woman,  to  be  not  only  frugal 
but  parsimonious.  Let  us,  he  says, 
eat  potatoes,  drink  only  water,  and 
wear  canvas  and  undressed  sheep- 
skins. There  were  bitter  complaints 
about  food,  because  pumpkins  had 
to  be  eaten  even  for  breakfast — and 
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not  only  in  pies  but  in  bread  and  sauce. 
There  was  a  forced  Hooverizing  of 
which  we  have  but  the  slightest 
conception. 

A  common  needle  was  so  rare  that 
any  fortunate  possessor  had  to  lend 
it  about  the  village  every  spare  mo- 
ment when  it  was  not  in  use.  The 
needles  most  in  service  were  made  from 
sharp  thomS)  polished  bones  and  even 
of  wood.  Pins,  so  much  more  essen- 
tial then  than  now,  rose  to  unheard-of 
prices,  but  could  rarely  be  got.  We 
are  proud  of  the  incessant  knitting 
for  soldiers  all  about  the  land,  but 
they  were  doing  it  too  in  old  Acworth 
and  everywhere  else.  There  was 
then  not  a  factory  in  the  country. 
The  tiny  house  was  indeed  itself  the 
factory. 

At  Rowley,  Mass.,  for  instance,  all 
the  adult  women  (thirty-three  of 
them)  were  up  an  hour  before  light, 
through  with  breakfast  and  ready, 
wheels  in  hand,  at  the  village  par- 
sonage. 

At  Northboro,  forty-four  women 
spun  2,200  knots  in  one  day.  Then 
there  was  hoarding  of  food,  very  gross 
profiteering  and  conditions  in  Con- 
gress incomparably  worse  than  any- 
thing the  sharpest  critic  would  sug- 
gest against  our  present  Congress. 
The  air  was  charged  with  incessant 
and  venomous  criticism  and  faction 
against  faction,  party  against  party, 
one  prominent  man  against  another, 
which  we  should  not  tolerate  today 
through  a  single  election. 

By  a  happy  accident,  I  knew  one 
man  who  connects  us  directly  with  the 
time  we  celebrate.  He  was  a  his- 
torical scholar  especially  in  our  New 
England  traditions.  Dr.  George  Ellis. 
Though  he  was  then  almost  exactly 
my  present  age,  he  seemed  to  me  tot- 
tering on  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
He  told  me  of  a  visit  he  made  in  his 
youth  to  John  Adams  at  Quincy,  then 
over  ninety  years  of  age.  In  passing 
through  a  connecting  hall  to  the 
dining  room,  the  young  man's  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  a  portrait  of 
George  Washington  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  anything  he  had  seen.    He 


stopped  to  look  at  it.  Mr.  Adams 
turned  sharply  and  said,  "Don't  stop 
to  look  at  that  old  fool."  Now  this 
was  not  wholly  a  joke.  If  this  strong 
and  educated  man  of  Washington's 
own  Federalist  party  could  talk  like 
this,  what  is  it  likely  that  the  father 
of  his  country  had  to  suffer  from  those 
we  now  call  democrats  and  from  his 
enemies  generally. 

It  is  such  glimpses  as  these  that  our 
most  trustworthy  histories  record, 
yet  I  have  given  you  only  one  leaf 
out  of  a  stiff  volume. 

But  I  confess  it  is  not  quite  worthy 
of  us  to  seek  comfort  for  our  ills  by 
dwelling  on  the  equal  or  greater 
troubles  of  other  peoples.  It  is  not 
this  I  have  in  mind,  but  rather  the 
certain  proof  these  old  records  show 
us  that,  however  ugly  times  then 
looked,  we  can  now  see  them  as  a  part 
of  progress.  We  now  see  our  har- 
rassed  ancestors,  by  strange  and  zig- 
zag ways,  slowly  getting  on  and 
reaching  up  to  something  better; 
better  politics,  better  rehgion  and 
better  citizenship. 

Following  close  upon  our  own 
Revolution  came  the  far  more  ter- 
rible uprising  in  France  which  tore 
and  shattered  Europe  for  another 
dozen  years.  One  of  the  wisest  men 
of  those  times  thought  the  race  was 
committing  suicide.  Another  thought 
that  as  an  individual  may  become  in- 
sane, whole  peoples  can  fall  into  mad- 
ness. Yet  as  we  now  look  back  upon 
that  great  upheaval,  we  see  it  a  con- 
dition and  a  birth  time  of  immense 
and  permanent  improvement.  As  it 
swept  away  huge  abuses,  it  brought 
new  liberties  and  new  equalities. 

This  then  is  my  question:  Are  not 
we  also  justified  in  thinking  that  even 
in  the  waste  and  misery  of  this  war, 
forces  maybe  at  work  to  which  those  of 
a  wiser  future  will  look  back  as  upon 
steps  ,that  lead  to  still  more  liberty 
and  to  a  still  higher  social  order? 
Our  faiths  are  at  least  as  good  as  our 
doubts — our  hopes  as  our  fears — ^and 
this  faith  and  hope  shall  be  ours  as 
we  look  backward  on  this  day  of 
memories.  


Anniversary  Address 
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We  are  trying  on  this  August  day  to 
commemorate — ^that  is,  call  up  again 
the  far-oflf  beginnings  of  our  town. 
Some  five  generations  have  lived  out 
their  allotted  space  on  these  hills. 
Many  left  them  for  other  scenes,  but 
one  and  all  of  om*  ancestral  roots  are 
here,  and  no  more  than  these  village 
maples  can  we  wholly  cut  ourselves 
off  from  our  roots  and  really  live. 
Far  more  than  any  of  us  know,  those 
roots  are  a  part  of  all  that  we  now  are. 
Here  on  these  hills  the  child  became 
father  to  the  man.  Here  we  were 
taught  our  first  lessons  and  here 
dreamed  our  first  dreams.  However 
grizzled  we  have  become,  there  is  not 
a  single  pictured  memory  of  those  old 
days  but  enters  into  the  life  we  now 
Uve.  Yes,  the  older  we  grow,  the 
more  vivid  become  those  first  impres- 
sions. We  tiu^n  back  to  them  oftener, 
and  I  hope  a  little  more  fondly.  We 
talk  about  them  more,  as  if  our 
latest  days  could  only  be  enlivened 
and  made  tolerable  by  Uving  again 
the  days  of  our  youth.  To  call  this 
**  second  childhood"  does  not  fully 
or  rightly  express  it.  It  is  rather  the 
natural,  ripened  and  completed  life 
for  every  one  of  us. 

What  better  use  can  our  anniver- 
sary have  than  to  make  us  rational 
and  cheerful  about  our  own  Uves  and 
our  own  times?  I  am  going  to  read 
you  a  few  lines  from  one  of  the  most 
deepnseeing  and  far-seeing  Americans 
— a  wit,  a  scholar,  a  poet  and  states- 
man— ^James  Russell  Lowell.  He  had 
very  black  moods  at  the  time  of 
our  Civil  War.  But  in  this  passage 
he  looks  back  and  out  on  the  great  Ufe 
scene,  and  this  is  the  siunming  up  of 
his  faith.  The  forefathers  who  wor- 
shipped in  this  chiffch  would  have 
thought  it  rather  blasphemous,  but 
there  is  not  an  irreverent  syllable  in  it. 

"The  more  I  learn,  the  more  my 
confidence  in  the  general  good  sense 
and  honest  intentions  of  mankind  in- 
creases, the  signs  of  the  times  cease 
to  alarm  me,  and  seem  as  natural  as 
to  a  mother  is  the  teething  of  her 
seventh  babjr. 


"I  take  great  comfort  in  God  and 
think  that  he  is  considerably  amused 
with  us  sometimes  and  that  he  likes 
us  on  the  whole  and  would  not  let  us 
get  at  the  match  box  so  carelessly  as 
he  does,  unless  he  knew  that  the  frame- 
work of  his  universe  was  fire-proof." 

Our  own  backward  look  should 
have  this  spirit  in  it.  We  need  it  the 
more  I  think,  because,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward,  too  many  of  us  are  prone 
to  fault  finding.  We  have  a  great 
talent  for  compkining  of  the  time  arid 
events  in  which  we  live.  I  am  going 
therefore  to  suggest  a  good  remedy 
for  this  weakness.  I  want  to  imagine 
us  all  for  the  moment  in  the  world  of 
magic  and  fairyland  where  we  can  do 
the  most  impossible  things.  I  want 
to  put  every  one  of  you  (myself  in- 
cluded) back  into  the  old  Acworth  for 
a  vacation  of  about  two  weeks.  We 
have  got  to  stay  there  and  live  exactly 
as  they  lived.  We  must  live  in  a  log 
shelter,  probably  of  one  room.  Even 
when  the  first  chimney  was  built  and 
one  spare  room  under  the  roof,  we 
must  reach  it  by  climbing  up  the  side 
of  the  chimney.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  match  or  a  bit  of  glass  to  let 
in  the  light.  There  is  no  doctor,  and 
a  dentist  was  as  much  unknown  as 
an  airship. 

We  must,  of  course,  eat  as  they  ate 
and  just  what  they  ate.  We  must  get 
the  wood,  make  the  fire,  and  bring 
the  water.  We  must  dress  as  they 
dressed  and,  if  sick  or  aching,  we  must 
take  their  medicines.  I  have  a  long 
list  from  which  I  select  but  two. 

For  a  trouble  of  the  eyes  there  was 
concocted  an  elaborate  mixture  of  de- 
cayed creatures  and  bitter  herbs  made 
sticky  by  infusion  of  tar.  One  would 
think  that  even  sore  eyes  might  be 
useful  until  the  meal  was  eaten,  but 
this  sorry  mess  was  to  be  abundantly 
applied  before  each  meal.  If  you 
waked  in  the  night,  you  must  daub 
it  on  again.  Who  of  us  would  not 
think  sore  eyes  a  luxury  if  we  could 
avoid  medicine  like  that? 

One  more  I  take  from  the  records  of 
^  community  in  which  one  of  the  most 
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enli^tened  women  of  those  days  is 
our  informant — ^Abigail  Adams,  wife 
of  our  second  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  medicine  for  one  of  the 
commonest  diseases.  You  were  to 
hunt  imtil  you  filled  a  peck  measure 
with  snails.  These  were  then  to  be 
well  washed  in  small  beer  and  put  in 
a  hot  oven  imtil  they  ''stopped  mak- 
ing any  noise.''  They  were  then  to 
be  taken  out  and  wiped  with  the  green 
froth  exuded  in  the  oven;  then 
bruised  to  powder  in  a  stone  mortar. 
You  are  by  no  means  done  yet. 
You  have  to  go  out  with  a  quart  meas- 
ure and  fill  it  with  what  we  used  to 
call  here  fiish  worms.  These  were  to 
be  carefully  scoured  in  salt,  then  slit 
into  strips. 

I  pause  here,  I  think,  for  the  same 
reason  that  made  the  old  chronicler 
hesitate  to  add  the  further  ingredients 
and  the  process  of  dosing  soon  to  begin. 
There  were  a  great  many  medicines 
much  worse  than  this  and  probably 
just  as  utterly  useless.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  first  principle  that  the 
more  nauseating  and  disagreeable  the 
dose,  the  more  certain  it  was  to  cure 
you.  And  this  principle  applied  also 
to  a  good  deal  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion and  observances.  Even  Judge 
Sewall  gets  such  a  moral  shock  at  the 
most  innocent  April  fool  practices 
that  he  writes  to  the  schoolmasters 
to  stop  the  affront  to  the  Almighty 
because  in  his  own  words  it  is  '*so 
defiUng." 

One  of  the  Mathers  confesses  that 
he  had  often  sinned,  but  of  all  his  sins 
he  says  "none  so  sticks  upon  me  as  that 
I  was  whiitling  on  the  Sabbath  Day  and, 
what  was  worse,  I  did  it  behind  the 
door."  He  says  it  is  a  specimen  of 
.atheism.  The  play  of  jolly  little 
Sammy  Mather,  aged  ten  years,  is 
called  by  his  father  "a  debasing 
meanness."  This  explains  another 
healthy  boy's  perplexity.  After  three 
Sunday  sermons,  he  wanted  to  walk 
out  for  a  little  exercise  but  was  refused. 
He  came  back  to  his  mother  with  the 
question  what  "Holy"  meant.    She 


was  a  little  uncertain  but  said  it  was 
"good" — ^it  was  the  best  thing  we 
could  imagine;  the  boy  went  away 
puzzled,  but  returned  to  ask  why  God 
picked  out  such  a  disagreeable  day  as 
Sunday  and  then  called  it  a  "Holy 
Day." 

And  so  I  insist,  if  we  were  all  set 
back  into  those  days  to  live  their 
lives  to  the  letter  as  they  lived  them — 
especially  to  be  dosed  medically  and 
religiously  during  our  vacation — we 
should  all  come  back  to  present-day 
ways  of  living,  in  spite  of  all  their  de- 
fects, with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  satis- 
faction which  would  shame  most  of 
the  grumbling  well  out  of  us,  I  hope, 
for  our  remaining  days. 

May  I  close  this  simple  tribute  to 
the  Founder's  Day  with  an  old  and 
perhaps  too  familiar  story.  I  choose 
it  because  it  has  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  such  memorials,  as  well  as  its  les- 
son for  us  on  this  occasion.  I  choose 
it  too  because  some  of  Acworth's 
best  past  citizens  link  us  close  to 
Scotch  history. 

A  Scotch  regiment,  led  by  one  of  the 
Campbells,  though  in  many  a  tough 
cont^t,  was  said  never  to  have  been 
beaten  even  if  the  battle  was  lost  to 
others.  The  colonel  was  a  silent 
man,  but  he  always  made  a  speech 
to  his  men  that  put  fire  and  valor  into 
them.  It  had  one  purpose,  to  recall 
and  vivify  old  home  memories — ^to 
call  them  up  out  of  the  past  and  make 
them  live  in  the  present  moment. 

As  the  men  stood  there,  tense  for 
the  fight,  their  leader  always  repeated 
the  same  words,  ^^Scots^  remember 
your  hills y  The  very  sound  of  them 
fired  something  which  nerved  them 
for  victory. 

I  have  looked  on  those  Scotch  hills 
and  they  are  not  fairer  than  our  own, 
nor  do  I  believe  their  traditions  are 
worthier    than    our    traditions.    So 

changing  a  word  or  two,  but  keeping 
the  soul  of  them,  let  us  take  up  the 
spirit  of  that  old  valor-cry, 

**  Men  and  women  of  Acworth, 
Let  U3  'Remember  our  hills.'  " 


GRAND  OLD  RED  HILL 


By  Mary  Blake  Benson 


Of  all  the  charming  scenes  which 
greet  the  eye  as  one  sails  up  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Center  Harbor,  none 
surpass  grand  old  Red  Hill. 

For  ages  it  has  looked  out  over  our 
beloved  Winnipesaukee,  and  down 
upon  the  smaller,  but  none  the  less 
lovely  Lake  Quinnebaug,  nestling  at 
its  foot.  Years  ago,  before  the  white 
man  invaded  this  territory,  the  red 
men  knew  Red  HUl  as  their  hunting 
ground,  and  from  its  top  gleamed 
their  council  fires.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, their  graceful  birch  canoes  dis- 
appeared form  the  calm  waters  of 
the  lake  below,  and  their  tribal  feasts 
were  held  no  more  along  its  shore. 

Always  generous  with  its  favors, 
the  old  Hill  showered  them  as  freely 
upon  the  white  men  as  she  had  upon 
the  Indians  in  whose  steps  they  fol- 
lowed. Brave  pioneers  settled  in  its 
shadows,  and  built  their  log  cabins 
of  the  staunch  old  trees  which  grew 
along  its  slope.  Among  its  forests 
they  hunted  game,  and  from  the  lake 
at  its  foot  they  caught  their  fish; 
while  on  the  fertile  lowlands  they 
planted  fields  of  corn.  Thus  Red 
Hill  befriended  the  white  man  and 
became  his  home,  even  as  it  had  been 
the  Red  man's  from  time  immemo- 
rial. 

In  1797  its  name  was  changed  to 
Mt.  Wentworth,  in  honor  of  Governor 
Wentworth  of  that  time.  Just  how 
long  this  name  endured  is  not  known, 
but  to  one  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  Hill  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  its  autumn  dress,  there  can  be 
no  wonder  that  the  name  Red  Hill 
or  Red  Mountain,  clings  above  all 
others.  Its  sides  are  thickly  covered 
with  a  growth  of  oak  whose  foUage 
in  the  fall  turns  to  a  bnlliant  red. 
Here  and  there  stately  pines,  in  their 


never  changing  '  beauty,  and  the 
bright  yellow  of  maples  and  birches, 
stand  out  in  striking  contrast  against 
the  deep  rich  color  of  the  oaks.  Thus 
through  all  the  beauty  of  the  long 
autumn  days.  Red  Hill  looks  out 
over  the  surrounding  country  serene 
in  its  glory — a  wonderful  mountain 
of  red! 

About  1800,  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Cook  locatied  near  the  summit  of 
its  western  slope.  Mr.  Cook  was  a 
man  of  Revolutionary  fame,  as  vigor- 
ous and  strong  as  the  very  trees  of 
which  he  built  his  little  cabin  on  the 
mountain  top.  Just  why  he  chose  so 
isolated  a  spot  for  his  home  is  hard  to 
tell.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  early  days, 
pioneers  settled  on  high  land,  not  on 
account  of  its  fertiUty,  but  to  avoid 
the  trails  of  the  savages  which  were 
made  along  the  river  banks  and  by  the 
lake  shores. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  site  of  the 
old  Cook  house  was  truly  a  delightful 
and  picturesque  spot.  And  the  view 
from  it  was  unsurpassed  by  any  in 
New  England.  Here  at  least  three 
generations  of  the  family  lived  and 
died. 

One  of  the  earliest  records  which 
we  have  of  them  is  found  in  an  old 
Log  Book  which  was  presented  to 
them  by  Charles  A.  Winthrop  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  This  book  was  kept 
at  the  Cook  house  and  all  who  visited 
the  mountain  top  were  requested  to 
write  their  names  therein. 

As  the  town  of  Center  Harbor  be- 
came settled,  and  its  hospitable  hotels 
were  opened  to  summer  guests,  many 
visitors  found  their  way  to  this  beau- 
tiful lake  region  and  likewise  to  the 
summit  of  Red  Hill  itself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Log  Book,  a  party  of  people 
ascended  the  Hill  on  a  sight-seemg 
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trip  as  early  as  1821  and  the  record 
tells  us  that  this  party  was  the  third 
one  which  went  up  the  narrow,  rug- 
ged trail  on  a  similar  mission. 

These  old  Log  Books,  in  two  vol- 
umes, covering  the  years  from  1832 
to  1869  inclusive,  bear  silent  testi- 
mony to  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
pay  homage  to  our  wonderful  New 
England  scenery.  Among  the  first 
entries  in  the  book  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: "John  Q.  A.  Rollins  visited  the 
HUl,  June  3d,  1832,  accompanied  by 
other  gentlemen  from  Concord,  N. 
H.  Come  all  you  young  men.  wher- 
ever you  be;  come  and  visit  Red  Hill 
and  see  what  you  can  see. " 

"July  4,  1834.  John  H.  and  Ed- 
ward E.  Wood  ascended  Red  HiU  this 
day  and  were  highly  deUghted  with 
the  prospect;  they  would  advise  every 
one  that  visits  Lake  Winnipissiogee  to 
ascend  the  HUl,  for  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  picture  of  natural  scenery 
that  the  eye  ever  witnessed.  Ladies 
may  ascend  with  safety;  should  they 
ascend  on  horseback,  it  would  be  well 
to  descend  on  foot.  Their  horses 
will  be  able  to  descend  without  assist- 
ance, never  mistaking  the  path  laid 
out  for  them.  Adieu,  Red  Top. 
Adieu,  Mrs.  Cook  and  Family. " 

"July  9,  1835.  FrankUn  Pierce  of 
Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  ascended  Red 
Mt.,  in  company  with  Simon  Drake, 
Esquire. "  (As  is  well  known,  Frank- 
lin Pierce  later  became  president  of 
the  United  States.) 

After  Mr.  Cook's  death  Mrs.  Cook 
continued  to  live  on  the  mountain, 
with  her  son  and  daughter,  the  latter 
being  both  deaf  and  dumb.  In  sum- 
mer they  sold  blueberries  and  milk  to 
the  many  tourists  who  stopped  at 
their  humble  home  for  rest  and  re- 
freshments. 

From  some  of  the  later  entries  in 
the  Log  Book,  we  have  chosen  the  fol- 
lowing: "May  the  kind  old  lady  who 
lives  here,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of 
'  Mother  Cook, '  live  long  to  show  her 
kindness  to  others  as  she  has  extended 
it  to  us  today.    Fifty-nine  years  has 


she  lived  here  in  this  romantic  spot. 
God  bless  her,  and  may  the  rest  of  her 
days  be  calm  and  peaceful,  and  may 
she  sink  to  rest  like  the  summer's  sun 
sinking  behind  the  summit  of  Red 
Mountain. — William  0.  Barnicoat, 
Boston;  Isaiah  A.  Young,  New  York. 
August  31,  1848.'' 

"September  14th,  1848.  Paid  my 
first  visit  to  Red  Hill.  I  am  highly 
gratified  with  the  prospect  and  scenery, 
which  is  most  delightful.  The  terrific 
grandeur  of  the  Ossipee  Mountains, 
connected  with  the  aquatic  scenery 
of  the  lakes,  form  a  scene  diflSicult  if  not 
impossible  to  describe.  I  must  not 
forget  the  kindness  of  Mother  Cook; 
she  gave  us  a  very  kind  reception;  she 
also  produced  a  number  of  potatoes 
which  were  planted  in  the  middle  of 
June,  which  are  equal  if  not  superior 
to  any  in  my  native  country. — 
Patrick  Calhoun  Mossaugh,  Ennis- 
killen,  Ireland." 

Reginald  Neville  Mantell,  C.  E., 
from  London,  England,  visited  and 
lunched  at  Aunt  Cook's  on  August  5, 
1869,  being  on  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
interesting  objects  of  science,  art,  and 
nature.  The  books  are  filled  with 
beautiful  quotations  and  interesting 
bits  of  information  from  the  pens  of 
those  who  sought  in  this  way  to  express 
their  appreciation  both  of  the  lovely 
landscape  spread  out  before  them, 
and  also  of  the  kindness  and  charm  of 
old  Aunt  Cook.  One  writer  put  it 
very  gracefuUy  when  he  wrote: 

"Led  by '  the  Lady  of  the  Lake*  ♦ 

Our  hearts  with  beauty  oft  did  thrill. 
But  our  gratitude  was  wakened. 
By  the  'Lady  of  the  HiU.'  " 

Romantic  as  the  life  of  the  Cook 
family  may  seem  to  have  been  in  sum- 
mer, the  long  severe  winters  must  have 
tried  the  resources  of  these  brave 
people  severely.  In  those  days  only 
a  bridle  path  led  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  the  top,  and  this  was,  of 
course,  nearly  if  not  quite  impassable 
during  the  deep  snows  and  blinding 

*The  "Lady  of  the  Lake''  was  formerly  a 
passenger  steamer  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 


THE  ALBUM  QUILT 


By  Eva  Beede  OdeU 


The  Benson  farm  was  next  to  the 
last  one  on  the  road  which  lost  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  One  fine 
spring  morning  in  the  early  fifties, 
Susan,  the  ten-year-old  daughter  of 
the  house,  heard  a  wagon  cross  the 
dooryard,  and  then  a  very  energetic 
"Whoa!"  Exclaiming,  "Oh!  some- 
body's come, "  she  skipped  to  the  door, 
followed  by  her  mother  and  Aunt 
Phoebe. 

"Of  all  things.  Mis'  Pettingill," 
said  Mrs.  Benson,  "who'd  ever  'ave 
thought  o'  seein'  you  this  time  o'  day? 
Hitch  up  to  the  corn-barn  post  there 
an'  come  right  in. " 

"Good  land!  This  's  ol'  Kate. 
She'll  Stan'.  She  druther  stan'  than  go 
any  time,"  was  the  response.  "I 
sh'll  hev  ter  tell  ye  my  errant  spry  an' 
be  a-movin'  on,  fer  I'm  a-layin'  out  ter 
go  all  round  in  the  neighborhood  this 
forenoon.  Dretful  warm  spell  fer  the 
time  o'  year,  hain't  it?  I'm  heftier  'n 
I  uster  be  an'  it  takes  holt  on  me." 

"Susan,  you  run  up  chamber  an' 
fetch  down  one  o'  Aunt  Phcebe's  gray 
goose  fans, "  said  Mrs.  Benson,  as  Mrs. 
Pettingill  settled  herself  in  the  big 
rocking  chair.  Then,  as  the  good  lady 
slowly  fanned  herself,  she  unfolded  her 
plan. 

"Wall,  you  know  there  hain't  be'n 
much  talked  on  lately  'cept  Beniah 
Wood's  goin'  out 's  a  forrin  missionary, 
an'  what  a  gre't  honor  'tis  to  our  soci- 
ety. I  do  pity  his  pore  mother,  though. 
I  shouldn't  s'pose  she'd  'spect  ter  ever 
set  eyes  on  him  ag'in  in  this  world,  but 
he  got  so  chock  fuU  o'  religion  off  t'  the 
'caderay  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  ter  go 
ter  Indy  an'  convert  the  heathen. 
Coiu'se  you  knowed  that  he  was  a-goin' 
ter  merry  Elder  Ethridge's  darter, 
down  t'  the  Lower  Village.  There  was 
three  gals  gin  out  word  that  they  was 


wiUin'  ter  go,  but  he  went  ter  see  Phil- 
indy  Ethridge  fust,  an'  was  so  well 
pleased  with  her  that  he  didn't  look  no 
further.  Folks  say  they  may  be  two 
months  on  the  v'yage,  an'  Uke  'nough 
seasick  most  o'  the  time.  I've  heern 
tell  'twas  a  dretful  squeamish  feelin'. 
Sairy  Ann  Judkins  says  she  hopes  ter 
mercy  the  natives  won't  make  'em 
into  a  stew  fust  thing  when  they  land. 
He's  so  kind  o'  spare  like,  mebby 
he  won't  be  so  temptin',  but  she's 
purty  plump.  Now  what  I  come  up 
here  for  is  ter  tell  ye  about  the  album 
quilt  that  we  wimmin  wants  ter  git  up 
for  'em.  Each  one  is  to  make  a 
square  out  o'  some  pieces  o'  her  caUco 
gownds,  dark  an'  light,  with  a  block 
o'  white  in  the  center  to  write  her 
name  on  in  indeUble  ink.  I  sh'll  put 
on  mine  'Mr.  and  Mi's.  Amos  Pettin- 
gill.' I've  fetched  ye  the  partem," 
said  she,  diving  into  the  depths  of  her 
carpet  bag.  It'll  be  sot  together  with 
a  sash.  His  mother  an'  Aunt  Hitty  an ' 
the  gals  is  a-goin'  ter  do  that,  then 
everybody  that's  pieced  up  a  square's 
ter  be  invited  ter  the  quiltin'." 

One  beautiful  afternoon,  a  few 
weeks  later,  when  the  short  grass,  like 
a  dainty  green  carpet,  spread  over  the 
broad  fields,  and  the  trees  had  just 
come  out  in  the  delicate  shades  of 
spring,  the  good  women  met  at  the  old 
homestead,  at  the  end  of  the  mountain 
road,  which  had  sheltered  the  Wood 
family  for  three  generations,  to  quilt 
Beniah's  album  quilt.  The  west  room 
was  opened  for  the  occasion.  The 
heavy  green  paper  curtains,  behind  the 
dainty  white  muslin  ones,  had  been 
rolled  up,  letting  the  sunshine  in.  It 
shone  on  the  pretty  spindle-legged 
table  and  the  mahogany  bureau.  It 
Ughted  up  the  gilt-framed  looking- 
glass  and  brought  out  the  beautiful 
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shades  in  the  peacock  feathers  around 
it.  Even  the  face  of  the  woman,  in 
mourning  garb,  leaning  against  the 
family  monument  under  the  weeping 
willow  tree,  in  the  dark  frame  above 
the  fire-place,  brightened  in  the  sun- 
light. It  rested  on  the  plaster  of  Paris 
cat  and  dog  watching  each  other  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  mantelpiece, 
glinted  the  tall  brass  candlesticks  and 
the  snuffers  in  the  painted  tray,  and 
gleamed  from  the  great  polished  balls 
on  the  andirons  standing  on  the  hearth 
below. 

Here  in  readiness  was  the  quilt. 
Busy  fingers,  with  darning  needles  and 
strong  wrapping  yarn,  had  sewed  the 
lining  into  the  quilting-frames,  had 
laid  on  the  thin  sheets  of  batting,  and 
then  had  basted  on  the  patchwork. 
The  corners,  where  the  frames  crossed 
were  held  in  place  by  gimlets  and  put 
between  the  slats  in  the  backs  of  four 
kitchen  chairs. 

The  only  child  in  the  company  was 
Susan.  "She  c'n  quilt  as  good  's  any 
on  us,"  said  Aunt  Amos.  Then,  as 
Mrs.  Benson  did  not  enjoy  very  good 
health,  Susan  went  everywhere  with 
Aunt  Phoebe;  together  they  roamed 
the  woods  and  pastures,  breaking  off 
great  bunches  of  hemlock  for  brooms, 
digging  roots  to  put  into  beer  for  the 
haymakers,  picking  the  wild  berries 
and  gathering  herbs  for  tea  to  cure 
all  ailments.  The  one  exception  was 
when  Aunt  Phoebe  was  called  upon  to 
sit  up  nights  with  sick  neighbors;  there 
she  watched  alone. 

Susan  wore  her  hair  in  braids  crossed 
at  the  back  of  her  neck.  Her  calico 
dress  had  a  brownish  stripe  and  one 
of  rosebuds  on  a  backgroimd  of  light 
blue.  It  was  cut  with  a  low  yoke, 
long  sleeves,  a  short  waist  and  scant 
skirt,  reaching  nearly  to  her  calf-skin 
shoes,  which  were  made  by  the  travel- 
ing shoemaker,  who  during  the  winter 
months  went  from  house  to  house. 
Each  woman  had  on  a  new  caUco  dress 


and  a  long  white  apron  and  the  older 
ones  wore  white  lace  caps. 

By  half-past  one  all  were  in  their 
places  around  the  quilting-frames. 
The  skeins  of  thread  were  cut  in  two 
lengths  and  braided  in  the  middle  to 
avoid  snarling  when  needlefuls  were 
drawn  from  the  hanks.  Little  Susan 
kept  up  with  the  older  quilters  and 
followed  the  long  chalk  lines  with 
straight  rows  of  daintily  set  stitches. 
When  each  one  had  quilted  as  far  as 
she  could  reach,  then  they  were  ready 
to  roll  up.  The  gimlets  were  un- 
screwed and  the  quilt  was  rolled  over 
the  frames  as  far  as  it  was  finished. 
New  lines  were  chalked  as  the  women 
seated  themselves  to  the  work  again. 
After  the  second  roll-up,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  quilt  was  ready  to  be 
ripped  from  the  frames. 

During  the  visiting  time  which  fol- 
lowed, some  took  out  their  snuff-boxes 
and  exchanged  friendly  pinches  with 
their  neighbors,  but  soon  the  hostess 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  saying, 
*'Now,  all  walk  right  out  ter  supper. " 
A  beautiful  pink  tea-set  graced  the 
table,  with  little  glass  cup  plates  in 
which  to  stand  the  cups  when  not  in 
use,  for  the  custom  was  to  pour  the 
tea  into  the  "sassera"  to  cool  and 
drink  it  from  them.  Cold  meat  with 
warm  biscuit,  fresh  butter,  tansy 
cheese,  and  hot  maple  syrup,  plum 
cake  and  caraway  cookies  to  eat  with 
the  cup  custard  which  stood  by  each 
plate,  made  a  bountiful  repast. 

The  women  went  home  early  to  get 
supper  for  the  hungry  men  folks  who 
were  doing  the  spring  plowing,  but  the 
good  time  they  had  over  Beniah's  al- 
binn  quilt  they  never  forgot.  Across 
the  ocean  it  went  to  a  foreign 
land,  and  for  many  a  year  comforted 
the  hearts  of  the  missionary  and  his' 
wife,  as  again  and  again  they  read  the 
names  of  the  dear  home  friends  so  far 
away. 


WILLIAM  PLUMER  FOWLER 

By  Frances  M.  Abbott 


The  death  of  WUliam  P.  Fowler, 
which  occurred  at  his  summer  home 
at  Little  Boar's  Head  on  the  afternoon 
of  WedneBday,  July  3d,  calls  for  more 
than  passing  mention  in  the  city  of  his 
birth.  The  third  son  and  fourth 
child  of  the  late  Judge  Asa  and  Mary 
Cilley  (Knox)  Fowler,  he  was  born 
at  the  "old  North  End"  in  what  is 
now  the  Streeter  house,  Oct,  3,  1850. 
This  house  was  built  by  Judge  Fowler 
in  1840,  but  about  1870  the  family 
moved  to  the  Governor  Gilmore  place, 
now  occupied  by  St.  Mary's  School, 
which  continued  to  be  their  Concord 
home  till  Judge  Fowler's  death  in 
1885. 

William  P.  Fowler  was  educated  in 
the  Concord  schools,  graduating  from 
the  High  School  in  1867  under  the 
stimulating  principalehip  of  the  re- 
nowned Moses  Woolson.  He  took 
his  A.B.  at  Dartmouth  in  1872,  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in 
1875,  and  after  that  Boston  became 
his  permanent  home. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  much  more  than  a 
successful  lawyer.  A  man  of  fine 
hterary  taste,  conversant  with  the 
best  literature  of  the  world,  a  judicious 
philanthropist,  devoting  years  of  his 
life  to  unpaid  service  in  connection 
with  the  city's  important  charities; 
a  man  of  domestic  qualities,  whose 
immediate  relatives  had  most  occa- 
sion to  know  his  sterling  worth — 
withal  a  reli^ous  man  who  reverently 
followed  the  deeds  of  the  Master  as 
well  as  the  observances  of  the  church, 
he  preferred  the  higher  things  of  life 
and  contributed  to  the  world's  sum 
of  good.  His  death  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  community  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast. 

For  niany  years  a  parishioner  and  a 
close  friend  of  Edward  Everett  Hale, 


he  acquired  many  of  the  ideals  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hale's  broad 
religious  views  and  wide  interest  in 
human  welfare.  The  Fowler  family 
has  always  been  identified  with  the 
Unitarian  faith  and  they  were  among 
the  up-builders  of  this  church  in 
Concord.  WilUam  P.  Fowler  bet- 
tered the  traditions  of  his  people. 
Not  only  in  Boston,  where  he  was 


WUllun  p.  Fowin 

chairman  of  the  Unitarian  Festival 
Committee  for  many  years,  but  at 
Little  Boar's  Head,  where  he  was 
most  active  in  promoting  the  reli- 
gious services  in  the  Union  Chapel, 
will  he  be  missed. 

For  a  quarter  century  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare 
Club,  succeeding  the  famous  critic. 
Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe.  Possessed  of  a 
rich,  mellow  voice  and,  like  other 
members  of  his  family,  trained  from 
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youth  to  memorize  the  best  poetry 
Mr.  Fowler  was  pecuUarly  well  fitted 
to  interpret  the  great  authors  and  his 
readings  will  long  be  remembered  as 
a  delight.  Only  last  September  the 
writer  heard  him  at  Little  Boar's 
Head  give  selections  from  KipUng, 
Whitman  and  other  poets  in  a  way 
that  will  linger  in  the  memory. 

The  gift  of  the  Fowler  Library 
building  to  Concord  in  1888  was  a 
noteworthy  act.  Although  our  town 
had  been  in  existence  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  up  to  that  date 
none  of  its  citizens  had  ever  reared  a 
structure  for  its  benefit.  That  Wil- 
liam P.  and  Clara  M.  Fowler,  a  brother 
and  sister  in  the  early  prime  of  Ufe, 
should  thus  be  mindful  of  their  native 
city  made  the  benefaction  of  double 
value.     They  gave  joyously,   freely. 


generously,  while  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  and  health,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  time  when  earthly  goods  must 
be  laid  aside  upon  the  inevitable 
summons. 

On  October  14,  1899,  WUliam  P. 
Fowler  was  married  to  Susan  Farn- 
ham  Smith  at  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Besides  his  widow  he  is  survived  by 
three  children,  WilUam  P.,  Katherine 
and  Philip;  by  his  only  sister,  Miss 
Clara  M.  Fowler,  and  by  the  three 
children  of  his  elder  brother,  the  late 
Judge  George  R.  Fowler,  Minot, 
Mary  and  Robert  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  and  by  two  nieces  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  EUzabeth  and  Evelyn  Fowler. 
Many  outside  the  immediate  family 
circle  have  reason  to  mourn  the 
passing  of  a  good  man  and  a  useful 
citizen. 
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HON.  JACOB  H.  GALLINGER 

Jacob  H.  GallinKer,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  since  March  4,  1891, 
died  at  the  hospital  in  Franklin,  to  which  he 
had  been  removed  for  care  and  treatment  from 
his  summer  home  in  Salisbm*y  a  short  time 
previous,  on  Saturday,  August  17. 

Senator  Gallinger  came  home  early  in  the 
summer,  after  a  strenuous  winter's  service  in 
Washington,  hoping  to  regain  strength  for 
further  service,  as  he  had  aone  the  previous 
year  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  and  amid 
the  cheerful  surroundings  of  his  summer 
home  at  Sfdisbury  Heights;  but,  at  his  ad- 
vanced age,  his  recuperative  powers  proved 
unequal  to  the  deitiand.  Dangerous  sjmip- 
toms  developed,  his  removal  to  the  hospital 
followed,  and  the  final  summons,  to  whicn  all 
must  respond,  sooner  or  later,  came  on  the 
date  above  named. 

The  career  of  Senator  Gallinger,  who  had 
represented  the  state  in  the  upper  branch  of 
Congress  longer  than  any  other  man,  has  been 
sketched  more  than  once  in  the  pages  of  the 
Granite  Monthly,  but  the  following  brief 
outline  is  not  out  of  place  at  this  time: 

Jacob  Harold  Gallinger  was  bom  at 
Cornwall,  Ontario,  Canada,  March  28,  1837, 
the  son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  (Cook)  Gal- 
linger. He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  by  private  tutors;  graduated 
M.  D.  from  the  Medical  Institute,  Cincin- 
nati, in  1858;  from  the  New  York  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College  in  1868  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Dartmouth 


College  in  1885.  He  was  of  German  ances- 
try on  the  paternal  side,  his  greatgrandfather, 
Michael  Gallinger,  having  emigrated  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  New  York  in  1754, 
later  removing  to  Canada,  while  his  mother 
was  of  American  stock:  one  of  twelve  children, 
he  learned  and  worked  at  the  printer's  trade, 
before  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine; 
located  in  medical  practice  in  Keene,  but  re- 
moved to  Concord  in  1862,  where  he  has  since 
resided;  early  allied  himself  with  the  Re- 
publican party  and  entered  actively  into 
politics;  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1872  and  1873, 
and  a^in  in  1891;  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1876;  State  Senate,  1878- 
79-80,  being  president  the  last  two  years; 
surgeon-general  on  staff  of  Gov.  Natt  Head, 
with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  1879-80; 
chairman  of  New  Hampshire  Republican 
State  Committee  for  eighteen  years;  at  one 
time  New  Hampshire  member  of  Republican 
National  Committee;  chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation  in  the  Republican 
National  Conventions  of  1888,  1900,  1904 
and  1908,  member,  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  1885-89;  elected  United 
States  senator  for  six  years  from  March  4, 
1891  and  four  times  re-elected,  the  term  for 
which  he  was  last  elected  enoing  March  4, 
1921,  being  the  oldest  member  of  the  Senate 
in  point  of  service;  president  pro  tem  of  the 
Senate  in  the  sixty-second  Congress;  minority 
floor  leader  since  1915,  and  long  regarded  as 
a  leading  champion  of  the  protective  tariff 
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policy;  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
District  of  Columbia  for  many  years  and 
instrumental  in  promoting  many  pubHc  im- 
provements;  member  of  the  important  com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  Finance,  Library, 
Printing  and  Ilules;  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Commission  of  1904-05:  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Columbia 
Hospital  for  Women,  and  of  the  board  of 
visitors  to  the  Providence  Hospital;  member  of 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Washington  Moniunent 
Association,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Water 
Wavs  Commission;  Baptist:  Mason,  Odd 
Fellow,  Patron  of  Husbandry,  member  of 
University  Club  and  Lock  Tavern  Club  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

He  married,  August  3,  1860,  Mary  Anna 
Bailey,  daughter  of  Maj.  Isaac  Bailey  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  in  Washington,  February 
2,  1907,  having  been  the  mother  of  six 
children,  of  whom  one  only,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Norton  of  Winchester,  .Mass.,  survives,  the 
last  to  pass  away  being  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Gal- 
linger,  a  successful  practitioner  in  his  native 
city  and  ph3rsician  at  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Prison. 

ROGER  G.  SULLIVAN 

Rog^  G.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Manchester,  and  leading 
cigar  manufacturers  of  the  coimtry,  died  in  a 
Boston  hospital  on  July  13. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Bradford, 
bom  December  18,  1864.  When  five  years 
of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Man- 
chester where  he  attended  the  Park  Street 
Grammar  School,  but  earlv  in  life  learned 
the  painter's  traae,  which  he  followed  some 
vears  at  Amesbuiy,  Mass.  Returning  to 
Manchester  in  1874,  he  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  on  a  small  scale,  em- 
plo3ring  one  man  to  work  with  himseu,  but 
gradually  developed  his  business,  throucdi 
Uie  excellence  of  his  product,  till  his  estab- 
lishment became  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  employing  more  than  1,000  hands, 
and  producmg  1,000,000  cigars  per  week. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  indi- 
vidual tax-payer,  to  the  internal  revenue 
department,  in  the  United  States. 

Outside  of  his  manufacturing  his  business 
interests  were  extensive.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Amoekeag  National  Bank,  the  New 
Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the 
Manchester  Traction  Light  &  Power  Com- 

Eany,  and  the  Deny  Street  Railway,  of  which 
e  was  also  president^  and  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Manchester  Pubhc  Library.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  a  Knight  of  Colimibus  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Derryfield  Club.  Politically  he 
was  a  Democrat,  and  was  one  of  the  electors 
who  cast  the  vote  of  New  Hampshire  for 
Wilson  and  Marshall  in  1912. 

In  March,  1875,  he  married  Susan  C.  Fer- 
nald  of  Manchester,  who  survives,  with  three 
married  daughters. 


SAMUEL  D.  BEMIS 

Samuel  Dana  Bemis,  a  leading  citizen  of 
the  town  of  HarrisviUe,  died  at  his  home  at 
Cheeham  in  that  town  August  18,  1918. 

He  was  bom  on  February  8,  1833,  in  that 
part  of  the  town  of  Dublin  which  later  became 
a  part  of  the  new  town  of  Harrisville,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Anna  (Knight)  Bemis,  and 
was  educated  in  the  academies  at  West- 
minster, Vt.,  and  Hancock,  N.  H.  In  early 
life  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  ware,  but  later  bought  a  farm  and 
continued  in  agriculture  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Through  his  efforts  the  township  of 
Harrisville  was  incorporated,  the  town  being^ 
a  part  of  towns  of  Dublin  and  Nelson.  He 
served  as  moderator  at  the  first  town  meeting 
and  held  that  position  imtil  about  ten  years 
ago.  He  was  also  the  first  selectman  chosen 
and  served  on  the  board  of  selectmen  for 
twenty  years,  being  chairman  of  the  board 
most  of  the  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board  for  sixteen  years  and  always 
took  great  interest  in  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  town.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
school  district  for  a  number  of  years,  holding 
that  position  when  he  died. 

Mr.  Bemis  was  the  second  representative 
sent  from  the  town,  serving  in  1872.  He  also 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1876.  In  politics  he  was  a 
staunch  Democrat  and  long  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  in  Cheshire  County. 

September  27,  1859,  Mr.  Bemis  married 
Calista  M.  Russell,  who  survives  him.  They 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  1909.  He 
leaves  one  son,  E^mard  F.  Bemis  of  Chesham, 
and  three  grandchildren. 

WOODWARD  EMERY 

Woodward  Emery,  a  prominent  Boston 
lawyer,  died  on  Thureday  night,  July  11.  at 
his  home,  160  Brattle  Street,  Cambriage, 
Mass. 

He  was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept. 
5,  1842,  the  son  of  James  and  Martha  Eliza- 
beth (Bell)  Emery.  He  was  ^aduated  from 
Harvard  College  m  1864,  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.  from  Harvard  Law  School  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  was  a  spe- 
cial judge  of  the  Cambridge  Police  Court, 
from  1872  to  1878,  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1885.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  Harbor 
and  Land  Commission  from  1894  to  1906,  and 
served  as  its  chairman.  He  joined  the  Bos- 
ton Bar  Aisociation  as  a  charter  member, 
and  long  had  been  prominent  in  his  profession, 
his  office  being  at  110  State  Street,  Boston. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow.  Anne  Parry 
(Jones)  Emery,  a  son,  Frederick  I.  Emeiy  of 
Brookhne,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  Suffolk 
Savings  Bank,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Alfred  C. 
Cox,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  formerly  Helen  Prince 
Emery. 
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REV.   CHARLES  H.  LEONARD,   D.  D. 

Rev.  Charles  HsJl  Leonard,  D.  D.,  long 
dean  of  the  Crane  Diyinitv  School  at  Tufts 
College,  died  at  his  home  in  Somerville,  Mass., 
August  27.  1918. 

He  was  bom  in  Northwood,  N.  H.,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1822,  the  son  of  Lemuel  and  Cynthia 
(Claggett)  Leonard,  and  was  educated  at 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  Atkinson  (N.  H.) 
Academies,  Bradford  (Mass.)  Seminary  and 
the  Clinton  (N.  Y.)  Theological  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1848,  immediately 
entering  the  Univ^'salist  ministry  as  pastor 
of  the  chuorch  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  where  he 
continued  till  1871.  Meanwhile  he  was  made 
Goddard  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pas- 
toral Theologjr  in  the  Crane  Divinity  School, 
Tufts  College,  in  1869,  and  resigned  his  pastor- 
ate to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  that 
position.  In  1884  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
school,  continuing  till  1914.  While  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Chelsea  he  instituted  the  cus- 
tom of  observing  the  second  Sunday  in  June 
as  Children's  Day,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  churches  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  notable  religious 
works. 

DR.   WILLIAM  CHILD 

William  Child,  M.  D.,  bom  in  Bath,  N.  H., 
February  24,  1834,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Meader,  at  North 
Haverhill,  July  20,  1918. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 


at  the  Bath  Academy  imder  the  instruction 
of  such  men  as  Rev.  Edward  Cleveland, 
Nathan  Lord,  Jr.,  and  the  late  Hon.  Alonzo 
P.  Carpenter,  walking  six  miles  per  day  for 
four  years  to  attend  this  latter  school,  at 
which  he  was  prepared  for  advanced  standing 
in  college,  but  entered  the  Dartmouth  Medi- 
cal School  in  1854,  graduating  in  1857.  He 
rode  for  six  months  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
McNab,  of  Wells  River,  Vt.,  and  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  town,  where  he  met  with 
a  high  degree  of  success,  and  established  a 
reputation  for  professional  skill  and  ability. 

In  August,  1862,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire 
Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  and  later  became 
surgeon  of  that  famous  fighting  organization. 
He  was  present  at  all  important  battles  in 
which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  and  was  a 
division  surgeon  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  war,  he  at  once  resumed  his  practice 
in  Bath,  and  entered  into  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful business  in  his  chosen  profession.  He 
never  sought  public  office,  out  was  twice 
elected  representative  from  his  native  town 
to  the  general  court  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  for  some  years  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  M^cal  Society,  and  is 
credited  with  having  read  more  papers  before 
that  society  than  any  other  member. 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  and  a  widow  who  was  his  third  wife, 
his  former  wives  having  been  sisters,  ana 
daughters  of  the  late  Capt.  Sherbinne  Lang, 
of  Bath. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


The  absence  of  all  political  excitement  over 
the  approaching  November  election  in  this 
state,  IS  due  entirely  to  the  universal  and 
commanding  interest  in  the  great  war,  in 
which  the  civilized  world  is  involved.  Not- 
withstanding the  death  of  Senator  Gallinger 
renders  necessary  the  choice  of  two  United 
States  Senators,  and  a  governor  and  two 
members  of  Congress  are  to  be  chosen  as 
well  as  a  council  and  legislature,  it  seems  to 
be  utterly  impossible  to  arouse  partisan 
interest  in  the  outcome  to  anv  extent.  Can- 
didates may  be  anxious,  but  the  people  mainly 
are  intent  only  upon  winning  the  war  and  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  and  candi- 
dates generally  wiU  be  voted  for  with  ref- 
erence to  their  ability  and  fitness,  rather  than 
their  partisan  affiliation  or  service.  Nor  is 
the  state  likely  to  suffer  because  of  such 
action.  

On  Wednesday,  September  18,  memorial 
tablets,  placed  on.  a  boulder  in  the  old  burial 
ground  on  Chapel  Street,  Dover,  marking  the 
hst  restmg  place  of  the  remains  of  Maj. 
Richard  Waldron,  slain  by  the  Indians  in  the 
famous  massacre  of  1689,  when  a  large  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Dover  were  killed  by  the 
savages,  were  formally  dedicated  imder  the 


auspices  of  Margery  Sullivan  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Wars.  The  placmg  of  the  memo- 
rial is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Margeiy  Sullivan 
Chapter,  of  which  Mrs.  Olive  HiD  Houston  of 
Dover  is  regent. 

The  Congregational  church  at  Lebanon 
observed,  during  the  week  commencing  Sun- 
da3r,  September  23,  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  F.  G.  Chutter,  gave  an  historical 
address  on  Sunday  morning,  and  on  Friday 
following  was  held  the  anniversary  day  proper, 
with  appropriate  exercises,  and  an  address  in 
the  evening  by  Rev.  Burton  W.  Lockhart, 
D.  D.,  of  Manchester. 

A  neat  Uttle  volume  of  verse,  entitled 
"Songs  from  the  Granite  Hills,"  just  issued 
by  the  Gorham  Press,  Boston,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Clarke  B.  Cochrane  of  Antrim,  and  is 
a  meritorious  contribution  to  the  lyric  litera- 
ture of  the  state,  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  every  lover  of  true  poetry.  The  writer 
has  surely  quaffed  deeply  from  the  Parnassian 
spring,  and  his  verse  gives  evidence  of  the 
inspiration  derived  therefrom. 
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WILLIAM  TARLETON 

The    Tavern    Keeper    of  Piermont 

By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 


Not  far  from  the  White  Mountains, 
a  little  lake  called  Tarleton,  with 
thickly  wooded,  sloping  shores,  Ues* 
high  among  the  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Long  ago,  there  were  several 
prosperous,  though  small  settlements 
of  farmers  in  its  vicinity,  but  these 
were  gradually  deserted,  and  for  some 
time  the  country  around  the  lake  re- 
mained wilder  than  any  near  it.  The 
beauty  and  peacefulness  of  its  location, 
the  high  elevation  and  splendid  air,  all 
conspired  against  its  permanent  aban- 
donment, however.  One  by  one,  a 
few  little  camps  were  erected  on  its 
shores;  and,  finally,  the  splendid 
possibilities  of  further  development 
becoming  apparent,  a  company  was 
formed,  and  a  clubhouse  built. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  was 
immediate.  Within  a  year,  the  club- 
house could  not  begin  to  accommodate 
the  would-be  guests  clamoring  for  ad- 
mittance. One  addition  after  another 
had  to  be  arranged  for,  and  bungalows 
under  the  same  central  management 
were  also  erected  for  families  who 
wished  to  live  by  themselves  and  still 
be  relieved  of  all  household  cares. 
Tennis-courts,  golf  links,  and  wide 
gravel  walks  began  to  replace  hitherto 
undisturbed  pasture  land.  A  garage, 
a  boathouse,  and  a  steam  laundry 
sprang  up  as  if  by  magic;  and  throngs 
of  pretty  women  in  dainty  summer 
dresses,  romping  children,  and  men  in 


white  trousers  and  knickers  began  to 
crowd  the  place  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  very  nearly  a  wilderness. 

The  Tarleton  Clubhouse  of  today, 
however,  is  not  the  first  hospitable 
hostelry  beside  the  quiet  lake  to  open 
its  doors  to  an  eager  public.  Not  far 
from  it  stands — though  now  changed 
by  additions  and  **  modern  improve- 
ments'' almost  past  recognition — a 
farmhouse,  where,  almost  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  a  young  man  named 
WilUam  Tarleton  established  himself, 
and  hung  in  the  breeze  a  beautifully 
painted  sign,  made  of  a  single  piece  of 
solid  oak.  This  sign  is  still  preserved,  in 
excellent  condition.  On  one  side  there 
is  a  picture  of  General  Wolfe  (who  was 
in  the  heighth  of  his  fame  when  this 
tavern  was  opened)  in  full  uniform, 
with  the  name  "William  Tarleton" 
above  it,  and  the  date  "1774''  below 
it;  while  on  the  other  side  there  is  a 
representation  of  "Plenty,"  which 
must  have  immediately  suggested  to 
the  tired  traveller,  journeying  over 
the  old  turnpike  road  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, or  by  stagecoach,  that  he  would 
be  sure  of  finding  rest  and  refreshment 
within. 

For  many  years  the  tavern  prospered ; 
the  little  lake  by  which  it  stood  became 
known  far  and  wide  by  its  landlord's 
name,  and  William  Tarleton  himself 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  hosts 
of  his  day — a  position  of  some  influence 
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and  importance  in  Colonial  times. 
The  railroad,  when  it  came,  however, 
swung  far  to  the  west  of  the  old  stage 
road,  following  closely  along  the  line 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  there 
was  soon  no  incentive  to  keep  the  old 
inn  open;  the  tide  of  travel  had 
turned  another  way.  But  now  that 
the  place  has  once  again  sprung  into 
prominence,  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  man  who  first 
brought  it  fame. 

The  earliest  record  I  have  found  of 
the  Tarleton  family  dates  back  as  far 
as  1400.  There  were  two  branches  in 
England,  one  in  London,  one  in  Liver- 
pool. In  the  former,  there  was  a  well- 
known  actor  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  able,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  serious — "I  dare  not 
say  sullen"  remarks  the  faithful 
chronicler — to  '^undumpish  her  at 
will.''  A  man  who  could  ''undump- 
ish"  this  great  but  hardly  sweet-tem- 
pered sovereign  must  have  possessed 
no  small  amount  of  good  humor  and 
talent  himself,  and  indeed  we  further 
read  that  to  make  "comedies  complete, 
Richard  Tarleton  never  had  his  match 
for  the  clown's  part,  and  never  will." 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
London  Tarletons  were  tradespeople 
of  comfortable  means,  but  of  no  special 
talent  or  distinction.  The  Liverpool 
branch  was  more  noteworthy.  There 
were  several  mayors,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  naval  officers  among  its 
members,  and  Sir  Banastre,  one  of  its 
later  scions,was  very  prominent  on 
the  Tory  side  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution. Mr.  C.  W.  Tarleton,  in  his 
''History  of  the  Tarleton  Family,"  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  much  valu- 
able information,  says  of  him : 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  Ban- 
astre left  the  study  of  law,  and  pur- 
chased a  cometcy  of  dragoons.  In 
December,  1776,  he  commanded  the 
Advance  Guard  of  the  patrol  which 
captured  General  Lee  in  New  Jersey, 
and  served  with  Howe  and  Clinton  in 
the  campaigns  of  1777-1778.  After 
the   evacuation   of   Philadelphia,   he 


raised  and  conunanded,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a  Cavalry 
Corps  of  Regulars  and  Tories  called 
the  British  Legion.  This  Corps  was 
constantly  rendering  important  serv- 
ice to  Cornwallis  until  he  and  Tarleton 
surrendered  at  Yorktown.  In  May, 
1780,  he  surprised  Colonel  Buford, 
and  massacred  his  entire  force,  refus- 
ing to  give  quarter,  and  so  *Tarle- 
ton's  Quarter'  became  a  synonym  for 
cruelty.  He  was  in  many  engagements, 
and  was  a  brave  and  skilful,  though 
cruel  officer." 

He  continued  his  military  career 
after  his  return  to  England,  becoming 
finally  Major-General  of  the  Eighth 
Light  Dragoons.  He  was  also  made 
a  baronet,  and  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, serving  twenty-two  years.  Sir 
J3anastre's  grand-nephew,  who  in- 
herited his  estate,  as  the  former  died 
childless,  became  an  admiral  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  serving  in  many  engage- 
ments, and  displaying  both  courage 
and  wisdom  in  his  command. 

Such  was  the  family  to  which  the 
first  Tarleton,  Richard,  who  came  to 
this  country  belonged — the  sturdy, 
*^upper  middle-class  of  Great  Britain," 
hardy,  prosperous,  and  brave.  There 
seem  to  have  been  no  students  among 
them;  yet  all  were  possessed  of  a 
good  education  for  their  time  and 
position  in  life;  only  one  minister,  but 
many  church  members;  no  men  of 
great  wealth,  but  no  paupers  either. 
Such  families  form  the  backbone  of 
every  nation  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  Richard  promptly  set  about  to 
form  such  a  family  in  the  New  World. 

He  appears  to  have  come  to  New- 
castle between  1685  and  1690,  with 
John  Mason,  as  a  master  workman,  a 
carpenter,  to  build  houses  on  the 
island.  He  lived  there  until  his  death, 
from  drowning,  in  1706.  The  Assem- 
bly seems  to  have  met  at  his  house 
between  1693  and  1696,  and  he  was 
one  of  thirty-two  signers  of  a  petition 
to  the  Governor  asking  that  Newcas- 
tle be  incorporated  as  a  separate  town 
and  not  considered  a  part  of  Ports- 
mouth. 


William  Tarleton 
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He  was  a  man  of  solid  worth, 
though  not  of  great  note  in  the  com- 
munity. His  first  wife,  Edith,  had 
died  before  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  he  left  one  daughter  there. 
About  1692  he  married,  in  Newcastle, 
Ruth  Stileman,  who,  with  four  chil- 
dren, survived  him.  The  eldest  son, 
Elias  (a  name  which  occurs  over  and 
over  again  in  the  annals  of  the  Tarleton 
family)  was  a  cooper  in  Portsmouth, 
dying  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two 
after  a  busy  and  useful  life  during 
which  he  was  active  in  all  matters  of 
value  to  the  public  welfare;  and  his 
eldest  son,  also  named  Elias,  was  the 
father  of  the  genial  tavern-keeper 
whom  it  has  taken  me  so  long  a  time 
to  reach. 

William  Tarleton  was  born,  either 
in  Portsmouth  or  Rye,  on  November 
23,  1752.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
mother's  name,  or  the  date  of  her 
marriage  or  death,  but  he  had  a  sister 
and  three  brothers,  and  he  must  have 
passed  an  interesting  childhood,  for 
his  father,  who  started  life  as  a  ship's 
carpenter,  was  also  a  soldier,  both  in 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  in 
the  American  Revolution,  and  later 
became  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at 
Fort  Point,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  death;  even 
while  he  was  absent  at  war,  he  was  reg- 
ularly paid  as  guardian  of  the  light. 
When  and  why  William  left  Ports- 
mouth we  do  not  know,  but  he  was  in 
Orford  in  1772,  and  his  name  appears 
on  a  list  of  young  men  in  that  town 
who  had  improved  land  there.  Two 
years  later— that  is,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old — he  had  moved 
to  Piermont,  and  was  "Master  of 
the  Inn"  at  Tarleton  Tavern.  And 
there  he  remained,  except  during  his 
Revolutionary  service,  until  his  death 
in  1819 — a  period  of  forty-five  years. 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  young  man 
finds  his  "life  job"  as  early  as  William 
Tarleton  did,  and  having  found  it, 
sticks  to  it,  and  makes  the  success  of 
it  that  he  did. 

As  a  soldier,  he  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  less  distinguished  than  his 


distant  cousin,  Banastre,  who  fought 
on  the  opposite  side  in  the  war,  and 
there  is  no  black  stain  of  cruelty,  no 
"Tarleton's  Quarter,"  against  his 
name.  He  served  first  as  a  sergeant 
in  Colonel  BedeFs  regiment,  and  later 
on  his  rank  was  raised  first  to  that  of 
captain,  and  then  to  that  of  colonel. 
He  was  twice  married  and  his  patriotic 
interest  shows  itself  quite  markedly 
in  the  names  of  his  fifteen  children, 
among  whom  we  find  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  James  Monroe — a  col- 
lection, which,  had  they  been  endowed 
with  the  diverging  opinions  and 
characteristics  of  their  namesakes, 
must  have  produced  a  considerable 
amount  of  family  discord!  After  the 
Revolution,  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  politics;  he  served  as  select- 
man in  Piermont,  as  high  sheriff  of 
Grafton  County,  twice  as  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  twice  as 
presidential  elector.  But  it  was  as 
host  of  Tarleton  Tavern  that  he  shone 
supreme. 

In  those  days,  the  keeper  of  an  inn, 
if  he  possessed  any  force  of  character 
at  all,  was  inevitably  a  man  of  in- 
fluence and  high  standing.  The  Inn  was 
not  only  the  hotel,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  of  its  village — it  was  the 
club,  the  railroad-station,  the  bank, 
the  news-bureau,  and  the  poUtical 
nursery.  William  Tarleton  was  en- 
tirely equal  to  the  position  of  barten- 
der, train  (or,  to  be  strictly  Uteral, 
stage)  despatcher,  cashier,  journalist, 
and  statesman!  He  welcomed  and 
sped  each  arriving  and  departing 
guest;  saw  that  the  game  roasting  in 
front  of  the  huge  fireplace  was  done  to 
a  turn,  that  the  brass  warming-pans 
were  passed  through  the  linen  sheets 
of  the  high  wide  beds,  and  that  the 
stage-  and  saddle-horses  which  crowd- 
ed his  dooryard,  no  less  than  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  had  good  food  and 
good  quarters  against  their  next  day's 
journey.  He  made  money,  and  he 
deserved  to;  no  better  inn  was  to  be 
found  for  miles  around.  He  became 
famous,  and  that  also  he  deserved,  for 
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genius,  like  virtue,  often 
merely  in  doing  well  our  "duty  in 
that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleaaed 
God  to  call  us." 

Can  the  lady,  stepping  from  her 
limousine  at  the  door  of  the  Lake 
Tarleton  Club  today,  her  "motor- 
trunk"  instantly  seized  by  waiting 
bellboys,  herself  and  her  belongings 
quickly  ins  tailed  in  a  "room  and  bath," 
dectrically  lighted,  cooled  by  electric 
fans  in  summer,   warmed  by  steam 


season,  to  sleep  in  a  great  feather  bed, 
and  perform  such  ablutions  as  she 
could  with  the  help  of  a  "ewer  and 
basin "  which  we  should  conmder 
hardly  large  enough  to  serve  a  dessert 
in! 

Can  the  leisurely  male  golfer,  or  the 
more  strenuous  tennis  playef,  disport- 
ing himself  on  the  club's  carefully 
cultivated  grounds,  form  a  mental 
image  of  the  traveller  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, who  helped  take  care  of  his  own 


a  Sane  on  Road  from  Pike  i 


>  Lake  Tarleton 


heat  in  spring  and  fall,  picture  the 
lady  of  1774  alighting  from  the  coach, 
orfrom  the  pillion  behind  her  husband's 
saddle,  her  belongings  wrapped  in  a 
round  bundle,  or — very  rarely — in  a 
little  raw-hide  trunk;  her  wide  skirts 
billowing  around  her,  after  she  had 
eaten  her  evening  meal  in  the  main 
hall  with  the  rest  of  the  travel- 
lers— and  probably  enjoying  her  mug 
of  foaming  ale  with  her  lord! — repair- 
ing by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle  to 
the  little  chamber  under  the  eaves, 
shivering  or  sizzling,  according  to  the 


horse,  and  bring  in  the  great  pine  knots 
for  exercise?  And  is  it  not  in  a  way 
almost  a  pity,  that  the  immaculate 
little  girls  and  boys,  in  their  well- 
guarded  play,  superintended  by  watch- 
ful nurses  on  the  club  piazzas,  know 
so  little  of  the  healthful  hardships  of 
those  youngsters  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  travelling  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  wrapped  in  shawls  and 
"comfortables,"  sleeping  at  night  in 
trundle-beds,  eating  heartily  of  bacon 
and  corn-bread  and  foaming  mUk? 
There  are  none  of  us,  probably,  who 
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could  truthfully  assert,  that  we  would 
wilUngly  exchange  the  conditions  of 
the  Lake  Tarleton  Club  for  those  of 
Tarleton  Tavern ;  but  if  we  are  truth- 
ful we  cannot  help  confessing  that 
those  conditions  produced  a  type  of 
men  and  women  from  which  the  most 
luxury-lo^dng  among  us  is  proud  to 
have  descended. 

We  are  amply  suppUed — oversup- 
plied,  some  cynical  persons  think — 
with  fact  and  fiction  concerning  the 
bravery  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  the 
learning  of  Revolutionary  scholars, 
the  piety  of  Revolutionary  clergymen; 


will  not  some  noveUst  with  real  imagi- 
nation, or  some  chronicler  with  the 
poetry  of  history  in  his  soul,  do  jus- 
tice to  the  true  hoepitality  and 
sterUng  worth  of  the  Revolutionary 
innkeeper,  and  present  his  story  to  the 
managers  and  proprietors  of  hotels, 
and  to  the  guests  that  fill  them 
throughout  the  country  today?  And 
if  such  a  writer  can  be  found,  and  will 
undertake  this  pleasant  and  far  too 
long-neglected  task,  what  better  sub- 
ject couid  he  have  for  his  labor  than 
William  Tarleton,  the  Tavern  Keeper 
of  Piermont? 


IN  THE   OLD  HOME,  ONCE  AGAIN 

By  E,  M.  PaUen 

From  the  far  West,  I've  been  writing  to  my  parents  in  the  E^ast; 

They  will  get  the  letter  Christmas;  they  will  read  it  at  their  feast. 

And  my  thoughts  go  with  the  message  speeding  toward  that  home  of  mine^ 

Till,  'mid  dirty,  noisy  cities,  I  can  smell  the  balsam  pine. 

Now,  methinks  I  cross  loved  Boston  and  just  catch  the  Concord  train. 
Soon,  it  seems  that  I  am  walking  down  the  village  street  again. 
Ah!  I  see  the  white-haired  deacon;  there's  Judge  Fitts  and  Doctor  Towle; 
There's  the  minister  and  lawyer,  and  my  dear  old  Grandma  Cole! 

How  I  fain  would  stop  and  gossip  with  each  one;  the  large,  the  small; 
But  that  I  must  hurry,  hurry,  to  the  dearest  one  of  all!     .     .     . 
This  old  latch  is  out  of  order;  I  am  sure  that  gate  swings  out; 
I'll  just  step  'round  to  the  kitchen;  mother's  there  without  a  doubt. 

There  she  is!     Oh,  I  can  see  her  sitting  in  her  old  armchair! 

''Mother,  dear,"  I  cry;     .     .     .     and  waken,   wake  to  find  no  mother 

there. 
Yes,  my  letter's  speeding  onward,  but  I  take  the  midnight  train; 
I'll  be  there  in  time  for  Christmas,  in  my  old  home  once  again. 

Hanover^  N,  H, 


HON.  WALTER  H.  SANBORN,  LL.D 


•  

Presiding  Judge,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals* 


One  of  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States  resides  in  St. 
Paul,  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  and  presiding 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Eighth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit;  in  population,  in  area 
and  in  varied  and  important  litiga- 
tion the  largest  circuit  in  the  nation, 
comprising  the  thirteen  states,  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Missouri,  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 

For  twenty-one  years  Judge  San- 
born was  an  active  member  of  the 
Minnesota  bar  and  as  a  practicing 
lawyer  added  many  laurels  to  the 
name  which  has  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished associations  in  this  state. 
While  as  a  lawyer  and  public-spirited 
citizen  Judge  Sanborn  has  for  more 
than  forty  years  been  prominent  in 
St.  Paul  and  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
his  services  as  a  judicial  officer  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals long  ago  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  national  figure.  He  was 
commissioned  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  March  17,  1892,  and  for  more 
than  twenty-two  years  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Eighthr  Cir- 
cuit, and  since  1903  has  been  the 
presiding  judge  of  that  court. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  has 
done  more  in  recent  years  to  make  St. 
Paul  famous  than  any  other  man. 
Since  he  has  been  on  the  bench  he  has 
delivered  some  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  opinions  ever  ren- 
dered in  this  country,  opinions  so 
broad  and  comprehensive,  so  replete 
with  legal  learning  as  to  constitute  in 
reality  clear,   vigorous  and  authori- 


tative treatises  upon  their  respective 
subjects.  Conspicuous  among  these 
are  his  opinion  on  the  power  of  rail- 
road companies  to  lease  the  surplus 
use  of  their  rights  of  way,  in  the  Omaha 
Bridge  cases,  2  C.  C.  A.  174,  51  Fed. 
309;  his  definition  of  proximate 
cause  and  statement  of  the  rules  for 
its  discovery  and  the  reason  for  them 
in  Railway  Company  ti.  Elliott,  55 
Fed.  949,  5  C.  C.  A.  347 ;  his  declara- 
tion  of  th^  effect  by  estoppel  of  the 
usual  recitals  in  municipal  bonds  and 
rules  for  their  construction  in  National 
Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Huron,  62  Fed.  778, 
10  C.  C.  A.  637;  his  treatise  on  the 
law  of  patents  for  inventions  in  his 
opinion  in  the  Brake-Beam  case, 
106  Fed.  918,  45  C.  C.  A.  544,  which 
has  been  cited  and  followed  by  the 
courts  in  many  subsequent  decisions 
and  has  become  a  leading  authority 
upon  that  subject;  his  opinions  in 
United  States  v.  Railway  Company, 
67  Fed.  948  and  in  Howe  v,  Parker, 
190  Fed.  738,  setting  forth  and  illus- 
trating the  quasi-judicial  power  of 
the  Land  Department  and  the  rules 
governing  the  avoidance  of  its  patents 
and  certificates,  and  many  others 
that  cannot  be  cited  here.  He  has 
delivered  more  than  one  thousand 
opinions  for  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, opinions  that  in  clearness  of 
statement,  strength  of  reason  and  of 
diction  are  equalled  by  few  and  that 
disclose  an  intuitive  sense  of  justice, 
a  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  an  amount  of  labor  that 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled. 

The  great  national  judicial  issues 
during  the  last  twenty  years  have  con- 
cerned the  supremacy  and  extent  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  enforce- 
ment  of   the   federal   anti-trust  act, 


*  This  sketch  is  taken  from  a  recently  published  volume  of  sketches  of  "Minnesota  Men." 
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and  upon  these  questions  Judge 
Sanborn's  opinions  have  been  pioneer 
and  formative.  It  was  he,  who, 
while  a  practicing  lawyer,  argued 
l)efore  the  Minnesota  Legislature  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  bill  for 
the  ''dressed  beef  act,"  and  after 
its  enactment  chaUenged  it  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  sustained  his  position  that 
it  was  violative  of  the  conmiercial 
clause  of  the  national  constitution 
(see  In  re  Barber,  39  Fed.  641,  Min- 
nesota V.  Barber,  136  U.  S.  313); 
it  was  he,  who,  in  1911,  when  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  by  legislation  and 
by  refusal  to  permit  transportation 
across  its  highways,  imdertook  to 
prevent  the  export  of  natural  gas 
from  its  borders,  in  a  logical  and  lu- 
minous opinion  established  the  propo- 
sition subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  ''neither  a  state 
nor  its  officers  by  the  exercise  of,  or 
by  the  refusal  to  exercise,  any  of  its 
powers  may  prevent  or  unreasonably 
burden  interstate  commerce  in  any 
sound  article  thereof,"  Haskell  t>. 
Cowhan,  187  Fed.  403,  221  U.  S. 
261;  and  it  was  he,  who,  when  in 
1911  the  question  became  instant 
whether  national  or  state  regulation 
of  railroads  should  prevail  when  in 
<;onflict,  demonstrated  in  an  exhaust- 
ive opinion  that  the  nation  may  reg- 
ulate fares  and  rates  and  all  inter- 
state commerce,  that  to  the  extent 
necessary  completely  and  efifectually 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  and  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce  it  may  affect 
and  regulate  intrastate  commerce, 
and  that  where  a  conflict  arises  be- 
tween such  national  regulation  and 
state  regulation  the  former  must 
prevail,  184  Fed.  766;  and  while  the 
Supreme  Court  modified  the  practical 
result  in  that  case,  230  U.  S.  352,  it 
subsequently  affirmed  that  principle 
and  the  reasoning  on  which  it  was 
based  and  they  have  now  become  the 
•established  law  of  the  land,  234  U.  S. 

In  1893,  before  the  national  anti- 


trust act  had  been  construed  by  the 
courts  of  last  resort,  it  became  the 
duty  of  Judge  Sanborn  to  interpret  it, 
and  he  delivered  an  exhaustive  opin- 
ion to  the  effect  that  it  was  in  reality 
an  adoption  by  the  nation  of  the  com- 
mon law  upon  the  subject  of  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that 
under  it  those  combinations  only 
that  were  in  imreasonable  restraint 
of  competition  and  of  trade  violated 
it  and  that  in  each  particular  case  the 
restrictions  under  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances presented  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  reason.  Trans- 
Missouri  Freight  Assn.,  58  Fed.  58. 
In  1896  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote 
of  five  to  four,  reversed  that  opinion 
and  adopted  the  view  that  every  re- 
straint whether  reasonable  or  im- 
reasonable rendered  a  combination 
unlawful,  166  U.  S.  291.  Fourteen 
years  later,  however,  that  comt  by  a 
vote  of  eight  to  one  abandoned  that 
conclusion  and  adopted  the  view 
originally  taken  by  Judge  Sanborn, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States, 
221  U.  S.  1,  and  it  did  so  in  a  case  in 
which  the  opinion  it  was  reviewing 
was  written  by  him  and  affirmed  by 
that  court.  In  1914  he  delivered  a 
dissenting  opinion  founded  on  the 
same  principles,  214  Fed.  1002,  which 
has  since  been  followed  by  the  Judges 
of  two  circuits  and  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  and  other  like  opinions  have 
established  his  reputation  throughout 
the  nation  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists 
of  his  time. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  the  administrative 
work  of  the  circuit  has  fallen  upon 
him.  There  are  nineteen  district 
judges  and  courts  in  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit and  it  is  his  duty  to  supply  the 
places  of  judges  disqualified  and  to 
assign  the  district  judges  to  the  courts 
where  their  services  are  most  needed. 
As  a  part  of  his  administrative  work, 
and  of  a  quasi-judicial  character,  he 
has  successfully  conducted  great  re- 
ceiverships and  operated  great  rail- 
roads:   the  Union  Pacific  from  1894 
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to  1898,  the  Great  Western  in  1908 
and  1909,  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railroad  Co.  in  1913,  1914 
and  1915.  In  the  management  of 
the  receiverships  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  its  twenty  allied  railroads  he  col- 
lected through  his  receivers  and  ap- 
pUed  to  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
and  the  distribution  to  creditors  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  dollars  without  the  reversal  of  a 
decree  or  order  or  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 

In  Free  Masonry  he  wrought  long 
and  faithfully  to  reach  and  to  teach 
the  lofty  ideals  of  Uberty,  fraternity 
and  justice  the  members  of  its  order 
seek  to  attain  and  he  commanded 
their  respect  and  confidence.  He  was 
elected  eminent  commander  of  Da- 
mascus Commandery  No.  1,  of  St. 
Paul,  the  oldest  commandery  in  the 
state  and  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  famous  in  the  land  in  1886,  1887 
and  1888,  and  in  1889  he  was  elected 
grand  commander  of  the  Knights 
Templar  of  the  state. 

Walter  H.  Sanborn  was  born  on 
October  19,  1845,  in  the  house  in 
which  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
born,  on  Sanborn's  Hill  in  Epsom. 
His  great  grandfather,  who  was  state 
senator  three  terms,  representative 
eight  terms  and  selectman  twenty 
years,  built  this  house,  which  has 
long  been  Judge  Sanborn's  summer 
residence,  in  the  year  1794,  and  it 
and  the  farm  upon  which  it  stands 
have  descended  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  family  since  1752,  when  EUphalet 
Sanborn,  a  soldier  of  the  French  and 
Indian  and  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  clerk  of  the  town  in  the  mem- 
orable years  1773,  1775,  1776  and. 
1777,  and  selectman  in  1772,  1773  and 
1774,  settled  upon  it.  Honorable 
Henry  F.  Sanborn,  the  father  of  the 
Judge,  was  selectman  of  his  town  six 
years,  representative  in  1855  and  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  in  1866 
and  1867,  when  that  body  consisted 
of  but  twelve  members.  He  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  but  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  abandon  a  profes- 
sional career  and  he  devoted  his  life 


to  education  and  farming.  His* 
mother,  Eunice  Davis  Sanborn,  of 
Princeton,  Mass.,  was  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  that  Thomas  Davis  who  served 
under  Prescott  at  Bunker  Hill,  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  was 
one  of  the  victorious  army  which  com- 
pelled and  witnessed  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  served  through  the  war  and 
was  one  of  the  veterans  present  whom 
Webster  addressed  as  ''Venerable 
Men"  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  in 
1825. 

Walter  H.  Sanborn  spent  his  boy- 
hood and  his  youth  in  manual  labor 
on  the  homestead  farm,  except  when 
he  was  attending  school  and  college,, 
until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  in  the  cona- 
mon  schools  and  academies  of  his 
native  county,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1863.  During  his 
four  years  in  college  he  taught  school 
five  terms,  was  elected  by  all  the 
students  of  the  college  in  1866  one  of 
two  participants  in  the  annual  col- 
lege debate,  led  his  class  for  the  four- 
years  and  was  graduated  in  1867  with 
the  highest  honors  as  its  valedictorian. 
He  received  from  his  college  in  due 
course  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.,. 
and  on  June  19,  1893,  Dartmouth 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1910  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Alumni. 

From  February,  1867,  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  he  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Milford,  and  a  law 
student  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Bain- 
bridge  Wadleigh,  afterwards  United 
States  Senator.  In  February,  1870, 
he  declined  a  proffered  increase  of 
salary,  came  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
in  February  1871,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minne- 
sota. On  May  1,  1871,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  uncle.  General 
John  B.  Sanborn,  imder  the  firm 
name  of  John  B.  and  W.  H.  San- 
born, and  practiced  with  him  for 
twenty-one  years,  until  on  March  17, 
1892,   he  was  commissioned   United 
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States  Circuit  Judge.  He  was  one 
of  the  attorneys  in  several  thousand 
lawsuits  and  leading  counsel  in  many 
noted  cases.  . 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  In 
1890  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican County  Convention  and  for 
fifteen  years  before  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  he  was-  active,  energetic  and 
influential  in  every  political  contest. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  city  council.  In  1880  he  removed 
his  place  of  residence  to  St.  Anthony 
Hill  and  in  1885  he  was  elected  to  the 
city  council  from  that  ward,  which 
was  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen- 
tial in  the  city.  From  that  time 
until  he  ascended  the  bench  he  was 
reelected  and  served  in  that  position. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  council 
and  the  leading  spirit  on  the  commit- 
tees that  prepared,  recommended  and 
passed  the  ordinance  under  which  the 
cable  and  electric  system  of  street 
railways  was  substituted  for  the  horse 
cars.  When  he  entered  the  city  coun- 
cil there  was  not  a  foot  of  pavement 
or  cement  sidewalk  on  St.  Anthony 
Hill,  but  under  his  energetic  super- 
vision that  hill,  as  far  west  as  Dale 
.Street,    including*  Summit    Avenue, 


was  paved,  boulevarded  and  supplied 
with  cement  sidewalks.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  State  Ba^  Association 
from  1885  to  1892  and  president  of 
the  St.  Paul  Bar  Association  in  1890 
and  1891. 

On  November  10,  1874,  he  was 
happily  married  to  Miss  Emily  F. 
Bruce,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  John 
E.  Bruce,  of  Milford,  and  ever  since 
1880  they  have  maintained  their 
town  home  in  spacious  grounds, 
shaded  by  more  than  twenty  native 
oaks  and  elms  at  143  Virginia  Ave- 
nue, St.  Paul,  and  their  summer  home 
at  the  old  homestead  on  Sanborn's 
Hill  in  Epsom.  Their  children  are 
Mrs.  Grace  (Sanborn)  Hartin,  wife 
of  Mr.  C.  G.  Hartin,  Mrs.  Marian 
(Sanborn)  Van  Sant,  wife  of  Mr. 
Grant  Van  Sant,  Mr.  Bruce  W.  San- 
born, attorney  at  law,  and  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Sanborn,  General  Freight 
Agent,  at  St.  Paul,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  all  of 
St.  Paul. 

Judge  Sanborn  is  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Club,  the  Congregational 
Church,  the  Commercial  Club  and 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 


A  CYCLE 

By  Lawrence  C.  Woodman 

Days  of  sun. 

And  nights  of  moon, 
Apple  blossoms. 

Sunrise-time — June ! 

The  joy  of  summer! 

.     .     .     And  summer's  joys! 
Lure  of  life. 

And  life's  alloys. 

Time  of  harvest. 
.  The  afterglow     .     .     . 
Saving  my  life 

From  the  undertow. 

Came  the  snow, 

And  then  the  rain. 
Washing  the  ground 

And  my  heart  again. 


FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH.  CONCORD.  N.  H. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 

By  Frank  J.  Pillsbury 


The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Con- 
cord, next  to  the  old  North  or  First 
CoDgr^atiooal  Church  in  years  aod 
inSuence  upon  the  relif^ious  life  of  the 
Capital  City,  observed  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Dec.  4.  An  elaborate  pro- 
gramme had  been  prepared  for  the 
anniversary,  which  really  occurred  Oc- 
tober 8;  but  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  influenza  at  the  time  this 
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had  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  de- 
cided, finally,  that  the  occasion  should 
be  celebrated  in  a  less  formal  manner, 
and  in  connection  with  the  church 
supper,  on  the  date  above  named, 
when,  after  the  material  feast,  the  as- 
sembly was  called  to  order  and  the 
following  carefully  prepared  history  of  • 
the  church  was  read  by  the  author, 
Dea.  Frank  J.  Pillsbury,  after  which 
many  pleasant  reminiscences  were 
given  by  others  present : 


Historical  Address 
The  first  Baptist  preaching  in  Con- 
cord was  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  who,  with  some  of 
the  members  of  his  church,  came  here 
on  a  missionary  tour  in  1771,  almost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
doctrines  taught  and  held  by  the 
Baptists  were  looked  upon  with  but 
little  favor  in  those  days.  The  old 
established  form  of  worship  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  thing,  and  those  who 
differed  from  it  were  regarded  as 
meddlers  and  opposers  of  the  truth. 
The  bond  of  union  and  sympathy  be- 
tween those  of  different  behefs  was 
lacking.  It  required  courage  and  a 
strong  faith  in  God  to  break  away 
from  "The  Church"  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered. Thank  God  this  feeling  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  We  believe  our 
church  has  had  a  large  share  in  bring- 
ing about  this  result. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  im- 
mediate results  followed  this  first 
service,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  seed  sown  at  that  time  fell  on  good 
ground  and  later  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  church,  whose  centennial 
we  are  now  observing. 

During  the  succeeding  years  there 
was  occasional  preaching  by  Baptist 
clergymen — elders  they  were  then 
called — who  passed  through  the  vil- 
l^e  of  Concord,  and  there  certainly 
were  members  of  Baptist  churches,  in 
other  places,  residing  here,  prior  to 
1814.  Rev.  P.  Richardson,  a  mis- 
sionary of  our  faith  and  practice, 
spent  several  days  here  in  1817;  but 
nothing  was  done  looking  to  the 
organization  of  a  church  until  the 
spring  of  1818.  Our  book  of  records 
says:     "May  20  1818 — A  number  of 
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brethren  and  sisters  living  in  this  town 
and  belonpng  to  diflerent  Eaptist 
churches,  met  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Richard  Swain,  in  said  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  decree  of 
fellowship  exists  amonK  t'oin  in  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  gf.siK'l,  and  to 
consider  what  were  the  prospects  with 
re^rard  to  the  formation  of  a  church  of 
their  own  nunil>cr,  agreeahly  to  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Our  Lord." 
At  this  meeting  two  brothers  and  four 
eisters  gave  to  ea<'h  other  an  expres- 
sion of  their  Christian  fe!iow.ship.  A 
few   days  later  three  sisters   related 
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their  experience,  and  the  record  says: 
"Those  present  who  had  previously 
united  expressed  to  them  their  Chris- 
tian fellowship." 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Oliver  Hoit 
related  the  dealings  of  God  with  him, 
and  after  deliberate  examination  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  give  him  fel- 
lowship in  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
and  that  it  be  administered  on  the 
next  Lord'  Day  at  half-past  twelve, 
noon.  This,  most  likely,  was  the  first 
instance  of  baptism,  as  we  hold  it,  in 


the  town  and  most  likely  it  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  C'ontoocook  River, 
This  Mr.  Hoit  was  the  first  settler  in 
the  part  of  the  town  known  to  us  as 
"Horse  Hill,"  coming  there  in  1772. 
Hi.s  name  appears  among  those  who 
signed  "The  Association  Test"  in 
1776,  and  the  next  year  the  town 
.voted  "To  lay  out  the  money  which 
they  shall  receive  for  land  sold  Oliver 
Hoit  for  a  town  stock  of  ammunition." 
He  died  in  Septemlxr,  1827,  aged 
eighty  years. 

Dr.  Bouton's  History  says:  "He 
was  a  worthy  meml>er  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  had  honored  His  Savior 
by  a  uniform  life  of  piety  for  a  number 
of  years."  Some  brethren  from  the 
church  in  Bow  were  present  by  invita- 
tion at  this  meeting  to  advise  in  the 
matter  of  forming  a  churah  organi- 
zation. The  record  says:  "They 
unanimously  advised  to  imbody, 
organize  and  invite  the  neighboring 
churches  to  give  us  fellowship  as  soon 
as  might  be  convenient." 

Sunday,  September  20,  the  brethren 
and  sisters  met  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  listened  to  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Putnam,  and  it  was 
voted  to  receive  him  into  member- 
ship after  baptism.  The  record  says; 
"AJfter  the  forenoon  service,  repaired 
to  the  water  side  when  he  was 
baptized  and  came  up  straightway  out 
of  the  water."  He  was  chosen  the 
first  clerk  of  the  church,  but  did  not 
long  remain  in  the  town,  having  been 
dismissed  in  April,  1824. 

On  September  23  the  members 
agreed  to  call  a  council  to  give  them 
fellowship  as  a  church  of  Christ,  to  be 
held  on  the  8th  day  of  October  at  two 
in  the  afternoon  and  "  To  send  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
Salisbury,  Weare  and  Bow." 

On  the  eventful  day  named — Octo- 
ber 8 — ^the  brethren  and  sisters  met 
precisely  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  this  time  they  received  Elder 
William  Taylor,  his  wife  and  one 
other  sister  to  their  fellowship.  "The 
council,  after  deliberating  by  them- 
selves,   voted    unanimously   to    give 
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the  brethren  and  sisters  named  fellow- 
ship as  a  church  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  moderator  give  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship." 

The  founders  of  the  church,  and  it 
would  seem  there  should  be  a  tablet 
bearing  their  names  on  our  wall,  were 
Elder  WilUam  Taylor,  James  Willey, 
Oliver  Hoit,  Nathan  Putnam,  Sally 
Bradley,  Deborah  Elliott,  Sally  Mann, 
Mary  Whitney,  Polly  Hoit,  Hannah 
Colby,  Betsy  Elliott,  Ruth  Eastman, 
Mary  Robinson  and  Sarah  Taylor, 
four  men  and  ten  women.  Services  of 
recognition  were  held  in  the  "Green 
House,"  so  called.  Elder  John  B. 
Gibson  of  Weare  preached  the  sermon. 
Elder  Otis  Robinson  of  Salisbury  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  Elder 
Henry  Veazey  of  Bow  offered  the  clos- 
ing prayer. 

At  this  meeting  the  members 
adopted  articles  of  faith,  twenty-five 
in  number,  and  a  covenant  of  consid- 
erable length  and  fully  covering  the 
duties  of  church-members.  It  is  said 
''The  several  parts  were  performed 
according  to  previous  arrangement 
and  to  general  satisfaction." 

The  building  in  which  this  service 
was  held  was  near  the  State  House, 
and  was  called  the  "Green  House," 
not  on  account  of  its  color  but  because 
it  was  the  residence  of  Judge  Samuel 
Green,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  to 
practice  in  Concord  and  for  twenty 
years  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court — a 
prominent  citizen.  As  he  was  not 
connected  with  the  Baptist  Church  we 
ean  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  those 
noble,  broad-minded,  generous-hearted 
men  found  in  every  community — of 
which  our  city  always  had  and  still 
has  its  full  proportion — who  have 
sympathy  with  and  are  willing  to  aid 
a  good  cause.  So,  as  there  were  no 
public  halls  in  those  days  and  his 
house  was  large  and  roomy  he  opened 
it  for  the  infant  organization.  The 
first  church  meeting  was  held  on 
October  12,  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Brother  Nathan  Putnam, 
as  has  been  stated,  was  chosen  clerk 
and  Elder  WilUam  Taylor  moderator. 


The  Salisbury  Baptist  Association  was 
formed  just  after  this  date  and  our 
church  voted  to  apply  for  admission, 
which  request  was  granted.  Elder 
Taylor  and  Brother  Putnam  attended 
this  first  meeting  which  was  held  in 
Salisbury. 

Elder  Taylor  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  missionary  preacher,  an  en- 
thusiastic, self-sacrificing  worker,  well 
fitted  for  pioneer  labor  and  at  that 
time  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
leading  Baptists  in  this  section.  In  the 
spring  of  1818,  passing  through  Con- 
cord, he  stopped  over  and  preached. 
The  meeting  that  day  was  held  in 
the  Carrigan  House.  Most  Ukely  he 
spent  more  time  here  and  that  his 
efforts  on  this  occasion  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  church  some 
months  later.  Certainly  our  church 
should  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  a 
missionary  church.  The  Carrigan 
House  is  still  standing  on  North  Main 
Street,  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  G. 
Carter,  now  deceased.  It  was  built 
by  Philip  Carrigan,  a  brilUant  Scotch- 
man, at  one  time  secretary  of  state 
and  the  pubUsher  in  1816,  of  the  first 
map  of  New  Hampshire.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Mr.  Taylor  was 
ever  called  to  be  the  pastor,  or  that 
any  stated  salary  was  given  him.  It 
would  rather  appear  that  he  supplied 
the  pulpit  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  and 
received  such  compensation  as  the 
brethren  and  sisters  saw  fit  to  give 
him. 

On  November  5  the  church  voted 
to  hold  communion  services  once  a 
quarter — on  the  first  Sabbath  in  Feb- 
ruary, May  August  and  November. 
James  Willey  was  chosen  deacon  at 
this  meeting.  He  continued  to  serve 
in  that  office  till  his  death  in  August, 
1853,  nearly  thirty-five  years.  He 
was  ever  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  community. 

Some  of  the  expressions  in  the  record 
book  sound  rather  queer  to  us.  When 
coming  as  a  member  by  baptism  they 
say,  **  Voted  to  receive  to  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Baptism."     When  joining  by 
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letter,  **  Voted  that 


be  a  mem- 


ber of  this  church."  Speaking  of  the 
communion  service — and  for  several 
years  there  is  an  entry  on  the  record 
book  for  each  such  service — they  use 
such  words,  "Then  proceeded  to  an 
agreeable  communion."  Many  re- 
quests were  received  for  meeting  in 
council  with  other  churches  for  va- 
rious purposes.  Voted  "to  send  to 
their  assistance."  On  May  26,  1826, 
after  entering  their  church  home  they 
voted  to  hold  communion  each  month, 
except  December  and  January. 

For  the  first  four  and  one-half  years 
there  are  no  records  of  any  business  of 
a  secular  nature  being  attended  to; 
nothing  about  money  affairs  whatever ; 
but  on  March  12, 1823,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  town  hall  at  which  time  the 
record  reads:  "  Voted  that  we  accept 
the  constitution  and  that  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  privileges  of  incor- 
poration by  giving  notice  of  our 
existence  in  the  Concord  Patriot ^ 
The  first  article  of  the  constitution 
reads:  "We,  the  subscribers  to  the 
following  constitution,  wishing  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth,  and  feeling 
the  importance  of  establishing  relig- 
ious order,  do,  for  that  purpose,  form 
ourselves  into  a  Baptist  Society  and 
adopt  the  following  articles,  agreemg 
to  be  governed  by  the  same."  This 
was  signed  by  sixteen  men,  six  of  them 
members  of  the  church,  the  other  ten, 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  so  was  com- 
menced the  body  which,  until  October, 
1904,  over  eighty  years,  had  the  care 
of  the  temporal  and  physical  affairs  of 
the  organization.  Our  notes  from 
this  time  on  will  be  made  up  of  extracts 
from  both  the  church  proper  and  soci- 
ety records.  Article 7 reads :  "It shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  which 
consists  of  three  members,  to  employ 
a  regular,  Calvinistic  Baptist  preacher, 
and  by  order  to  draw  money  from  the 
treasury  to  remunerate  him  for  his 
services." 

The  meetings  of  the  church  during 
these  early  years  were  held  in  various 
places,  at  the  home  of  the  pastor  or 
some  of  the  members,    occasionally 


with  some  one  in  the.  West  Village, 
also  in  the  East  Village,  and  very 
many  times  in  the  village  schoolhouse, 
probably  meaning  what,  in  later  years, 
was  known  as  the  Bell  School  House, 
such  a  wonderful  building  in  those 
days  as  to  cause  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding towns  to  come  and  see  it. 
It  stood  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
the  Parker  School,  but  nearer  State 
Street.  The  western  part  of  the  lot 
is  described  as  part  frog  pond,  part 
sand  bank. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  they 
felt  that  to  maintain  their  position  and 
accomplish  the  good  they  felt  the  head 
of  the  church  had  for  them  to  do,  they 
needed  a  church  home.  As  much  of 
the  help  in  building  must  come  from 
outside  parties,  a  society,  as  conditions 
then  were,  was  a  necessity.  It  was  a 
great  undertaking;  money  was  not 
plenty;  but  their  faith  was  strong; 
the  cause — Baptist  preaching  and 
doctrines — ^not  altogether  popular; 
but  they  had  a  vision.  They  felt  the 
Lord  had  called  them  to  do  a  certain 
work  and  they  trusted  Him  to  pro- 
vide the  means.  So  they  decided  to 
arise  and  build. 

We  can  well  believe  that  there  were 
many  anxious  prayerful  gatherings. 
Help  from  outside  was  given.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  have  the 
names  of  the  helpers,  but  we  only 
know  that  the  land  on  which  the 
church  stands  was  given  by  Col. 
William  A.  Kent,  a  prominent  and 
well-to-do  citizen,  not  a  member  with 
them.  In  passing  we  will  say  he  also 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  Unitarian 
Church  stands,  and  it  was  his  desire  to 
give  the  town  of  Concord,  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  what  is  now  the  central,  the 
thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  for  a 
pubhc  common  or  park.  The  town 
fathers  did  not  feel  it  was  wise  to  ac- 
cept his  offer.  "Pity  'tis  'tis  true." 
The  condition  of  the  gift  was  that  the 
land  should  always  be  used  for  relig- 
ious purposes,  and  that  a  house  of 
public  worship  should  be  built  within 
two  years. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  society 
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it  was  voted  to  raise  thirty-two  dollars 
for  the  support  of  Baptist  preaching. 
On  May  10,  1823,  a  building  commit- 
tee was  appointed  and  at  a  meeting 
a  few  days  later  their  duties  and  pow- 
ers were  set  forth  in  a  paper  containing 
six  articles.  As  originally  planned 
the  building  was  to  be  sixty  feet  long, 
fifty  feet  wide  and  two  stories  high, 
but  at  a  later  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
add  ten  feet  to  its  length.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Col.  John  Carter, 
Benjamin  Damon  and  Dea.  James 
Willey.  This  John  Carter  was  never 
a  member  of  the  church,  but  was  an 
active  and  efficient  member  of  the 
society.  He  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  a  colonel  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  a  prominent  man  in  the  conamu- 
nity.  He  was  repeatedly  chosen  as 
moderator  of  the  meetings  and  served 
on  various  committees  many  times. 
He  is  buried  in  the  Old  North  Ceme- 
tery, where  a  granite  monument 
records  his  services  to  our  country. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  our  Dea. 
Orin  T.  Carter,  and  lived  at  the  south 
end,  near  what  is  now  known  as  "The 
Pines." 

Benjamin  Damon  was  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  came  here  from 
Amherst,  about  1806,  all  of  whom, 
with  one  exception,  proved  to  be  of 
great  help  to  the  growing  town.  Mr. 
Damon  did  not  become  a  member  of 
the  church  until  August,  1832,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  in  society 
matters,  and  after  his  baptism  was 
equally  efficient  in  church  affairs. 
He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon 
January  31,  1840,  and  continued  to 
honor  that  office  until  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1872.  He  built,  and  for 
many  years  lived  in,  a  house  where  the 
State  Block  now  stands.  This  was 
burned  in  the  fire  of  November  14, 
1801,  when  the  deacon  bought,  dnd  oc- 
cupied for  the  rest  of  his  l&e,  a  house 
standing  where  Col.  G.  B.  Emmons 
now  lives. 

Deacon  Willey,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  the  first  one  to  hold 
that  office,  and  well  did  he  fulfill  its 
duties.     He   was  a  blacksmith   and 


lived  in  a  house  still  standing  on 
West  Street.  Neither  of  the  last  two 
named  have  any  descendants  in  this 
city  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of. 
In  the  spring  of  1824  Elder  Taylor 
visited  Boston  and  Salem  and  collected 
$320  for  the  building.  So,  in  various 
ways,  the  fund  grew  and  on  May  28, 

1824,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with 
appropriate  services,  as  follows:  Sing- 
ing the  127th  Psalm,  "Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it."  Address  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor.  The  stone  was  placed  in 
position  by  Mr.  Taylor,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  McFarland  of  the  North 
Church,  thus  showing  that  the 
pleasant  Christian  spirit  existing  be- 
tween the  •"Old  North"  and  the 
"First  Baptist"  is  not  a  thing  of  re- 
cent growth.  Elder  Taylor,  standing 
on  the  stone,  offered  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Most  High  and  the  services 
closed  by  singing  Psalm  84,  "How 
amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles.  Oh 
Lord  of  Hosts." 

The  work  of  building  progressed 
slowly,  so  that  the  dedication  did 
not  take  place  until  December  28, 

1825.  The  order  of  exercises  was: 
Anthem;  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Salisbury;  reading  short 
portion  of  Scripture  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Bamabee  of  Deerfield;  singing  Psalm 
132,  L.  M.;  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev. 
N.  W.  Williams,  who  was  later  to  be 
the  pastor  of  the  church;  singing 
Hymn  132,  C.  M. ;  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellis  of  Exeter — ^text,  Haggai  ii, 
9,  "And  in  this  house  will  I  give 
peacej  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts" ;  prayer 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Carleton  of  Hopkinton; 
singing  Hymn  136;  closing  with  an 
anthem.  The  singing  was  by  the 
"Concord  Central  Musical  Society," 
which  had  been  invited  "To  take 
charge  of  singing  on  the  day  that  our 
new  brick  meeting  house  is  dedicated." 

As  originally  built  the  church  was 
seventy  feet  long,  about  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  present  edifice,  and 
fifty  feet  wide.  It  had  seventy-two 
pews  on  the  ground  floor,  and  thirty 
in  the  galleries,  which  were  on  three 
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sides  of  the  church,  supported  by  pil- 
lars. There  were  two  rows  of  windows, 
one  in  each  of  first  and  second  stories. 
The  windows  on  the  south  end  of  the 
building,  each  side  of  the  vestibule, 
give  us  an  idea  of  these  windows,  and 
how  the  original  church  looked  on  the 
outside.  The  pulpit,  elevated  seven 
feet  from  the  floor,  supported  by  col- 
umns and  entered  by  winding  stairs  on 
each  side,  was  at  the  south  end,  between 
the  inside  entrance  doors,  and  there 
was  a  small  vestry  over  the  vestibule. 
The  tower  was  erected  at  this  time. 
Each  pew  was  valued  at  eighty  dollars 
and  they  were  all  to  be  sold,  except 
four  which  were  called  "the  society 
pews,"  and  were  held  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  money  collected  by  Elder 
Taylor  from  the  friends  in  Boston  and 
Salem,  Mass.  They  were  the  straight 
backed,  wooden  looking  pews  now 
occasionally  seen  in  some  ancient 
country  church.  Each  pew  had  a 
door  which  the  occupant  was  supposed 
to  close  on  entering.  As  first  arranged 
there  were  only  two  aisles,  the  pews  on 
each  side  being  built  into  the  walls. 
We  can  well  believe  there  were  no 
cushions  on  these  pews.  A  deed  was 
given  by  the  committee  and  the  pew 
was  looked  upon  as  so  much  property, 
as  witness,  many  old-time  wills  say, 
"To  my  son  Jacob  or  my  daughter 
Rebecca  I  give  and  devise  Pew — ^in  the 

Church."     We  are  fortunate  in 

having  one  of  these  deeds  to  present 
at  this  time.  A  tax  was  levied  on 
each  pew,  the  amount  to  be  determined 
by  assessors,  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting.  The  proceeds  from  the  rent 
of  the  pews,  with  the  money  received 
from  the  town,  were  for  the  expenses 
of  the  society.  These  taxes  could  be 
collected  by  law,  at  that  time,  the 
same  as  on  any  other  property. 

The  building  was  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive one  than  had  been  the  original 
intention,  but  the  offers  of  assistance 
from  residents,  not  connected  with  the 
organization,  encouraged  them  to 
build  the  edifice  as  described.  It  cost 
some  $7,000,  one  third  of  which  was 
unpaid.     This  debt  was  a  source  of 


anxiety  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
difficult  to  meet  the  payments  as  they 
became  due.  People  in  Concord,  not 
connected  with  it,  offered  to  pay  the 
debt  if  they  could  control  the  pulpit. 
As  this  most  Ukely  would  have  de- 
feated the  object  for  which  the  church 
was  formed,  this  offer  was  courteously 
decUned.  Aid  was  then  asked  from 
people  outside  the  town,  outside  the 
state  even,  and  at  last  the  indebtedness 
was  paid.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  church  in  Bow  gave  $100, 
a  very  liberal  donation  in  those  days — 
another  reason  why  we  should  have  a 
missionary  spirit. 

Nothing  in  the  records  show  that 
Mr.  Taylor,  Elder  Taylor  as  he  was 
called,  ever  preached  in  the  building 
which  he  was  so  active  and  instru- 
mental in  securing.  Doubtless  there 
was  some  good  reason  for  this,  but  we 
are  not  able  to  state  what  it  was. 
The  only  reference  regarding  his  going 
away  is  on  June  30,  1826,  when  he  and 
his  wife  were  dismissed  to  join  the 
church  in  Sanbornton.  He  died  in 
Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  June  7,  1852. 

A  subscription  paper,  dated  Decem- 
ber 31,  1825,  reads:  ^'We  the  sub- 
scribers agree  to  pay  the  sum  affixed 
to  our  names  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  a  bell  and  clock  to  be 
placed  on  the  Baptist  Meeting  House 
in  Concord,  N.  H."  To  this  paper 
eighty-two  persons  signed  their  names, 
and  the  amount  pledged  was  $705. 
William  A.  Kent,  who  so  generously 
gave  the  land  for  the  church,  gave 
$100;  Joseph  Low,  one  time  post- 
master and  the  first  mayor  of  the  city, 
$50;  Isaac  Hill,  editor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Patriot^  one  time  United 
States  Senator,  three  years  governor 
of  the  state  and  solicitor  of  the  treas- 
ury under  President  Jackson,  gave 
$150.  Eight  others  gave  $155,  the 
balance  being  made  up  of  small  con- 
tributions. Among  other  names  is 
that  of  Andrew  Capen  who  died  on 
the  Isthmus  while  on  his  way  to  the 
land  of  gold.  He  was  an  uncle  of  our 
treasurer,  William  A.  Capen.  A 
perusal, of  the  list  shows  that  it  was  a 
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town  affair,  only  a  few  members  of  the 
church  signing  it,  nearly  every  prom- 
inent family  of  the  time  being 
represented;  but  suqh  are  the  changes 
ninety  years  make  in  a  community, 
very  few  of  the  names  are  now  found 
among  us. 

The  clock  and  bell  were  placed  in 
position,  and  gave  great  pleasure  to 
the  people  of  the  town;  two  town 
clocks  in  the  village  the  size  Concord 
then  was  being  an  uncommon  thing. 
The  clock  did  faithful  service  for  fifty 
years  when,  the  illuminated  one  hav- 
ing been  placed  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  needed 
and  was  sold  to  a  church  in  another 
town,  where  it  continues  to  remind  the 
passer-by  of  the  flight  of  time.  Some 
misfortune  befell  this  first  bell,  for  a 
paper  dated  June  12,  1827,*  reads: 
**  Whereas  the  bell  on  the  South  Meet- 
ing House"  (you  will  remember  there 
were  but  two  churches  in  the  town  then) 
"  is  unfortunately  broken  and  rendered 
useless,  whereby  the  public  sustains 
a  loss  in  being  deprived  of  the  use  of 
it,  and  likewise  of  the  clock  attached 
to  the  same,  we  the  subscribers,  being 
sensible  of  the  loss  and  desirous  of 
assisting  in  procuring  another  bell,  do 
engage  and  obligate  ourselves  to  pay 
the  sum  set  against  our  respective 
names.*'  The  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  town  responded  freely.  Gover- 
nor Hill  again  helped  with  a  contribu- 
tion of  $15.  The  others  from  nine- 
pence — 12J  cents — to  $5.  The  bill 
for  this  second  bell  is  interesting: 
"Messrs  Isaac  Hill,  Wm.  Gault  and 
John  H.  Chaffin  to  Joseph  W.  Revere, 
Dr.,  Boston,  August  17,  1827,  to  a 
church  bell,  1240  lbs.,  35  cents; 
Tongue,  28  lbs.,  35  cents,  $443.80. 
Deduct  old  bell  and  tongue,  1252 
lbs.  at  30  cents,  $375.60— balance, 
$68.20.  This  bell  is  warranted  for 
twelvemonths,  accidents  and  improper 
uses  excepted,  and  unless  it  be  rung  or 
struck  before  it  is  placed  in  the  belfry, 
or  tolled  by  pulUng  or  forcing  the 
tongue  against  the  bell  by  string  or 
otherwise,  received  payment  for  the 
same.    Joseph  W.  Revere." 


The  bell  was  brought  to  Concord  by 
the  Concord  Boating  Company,  a 
corporation  operating  a  line  of  boats 
between  Concord  and  Boston  tit  an 
expense  of  $7.25.  This  second  bell 
was  unfortunately  cracked  after  a  serv- 
ice of  many  years  and,  June  4,  1855 
a  committee  was  authorized  to  pro- 
cure a  new  bell  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  first  mention  of  heating  the 
building  is  under  date  of  October  30, 
1826:  *' Voted  to  accept  the  use  of 
Col.  William  Kent^s  stove,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  four  be  appointed  to  procure 
funnel  from  him  for  said  stove." 
Colonel  Kent  came  here  as  a  worker 
in  tin  and  sheet  iron,  and  doubtless 
had  a  stock  of  stoves  for  sale.  So,  it 
would  appear  that,  during  the  fii«t 
year,  the  brethren  and  sisters  depended 
for  external  heat  on  foot  stoves,  as  was 
then  the  custom.  One  of  these  stoves 
is  on  the  platform.  Later  on,  we  do 
not  know  just  when,  two  of  the  large 
cast-iron  stoves  used  in  public  places 
years  ago  were  placed  in  the  south  end 
of  the  building,  and  a  long  arrange* 
ment  of  funnel  made  the  building 
somewhat  comfortable,  and  used  up 
a  large  quantity  of  wood.  Some  of 
the  older  people  of  the  city  remember 
this  method  of  heating,  or  attempting 
to  heat.  It  would  seem  that  furnaces 
were  installed  some  time  before  1856, 
as  on  January  21  of  that  year  some 
action  was  taken  regarding  the  furnace 
"as  it  does  not  heat  properly."  This 
same  old  story  has  been  told  over 
and  over  again  in  the  past  sixty  odd 
years. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  West  WilUams,  of 
Windsor,  Vt.,  and  his  wife,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  membership  of  the 
church  July  2,  1826,  and  it  would 
appear  he  then  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate,  though  the  formal 
vote  of  the  church  to  call  him  was  not 
taken  until  November  18,  1827.  Rev. 
Mr.  WilUams  had  been  a  seafaring 
man  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
was  captain  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the 
East  India  trade.  Although  brought 
up  in  a  different  beUef  he  there  met 
some   Baptist   missionaries,   and   his 
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acquaintance  with  them  changed  the 
course  of  his  life.  In  1816  he  entered 
the  ministry.  No  doubt  his  experience 
led  him  to  emphasize  the  work  and 
worth  of  missions,  thus  early  in  its 
history  causing  our  church  to  be  a 
missionary  church.  He  is  spoken  of 
"as  being  a  clear,  sensible,  methodical 
but  not  a  brilliant,  preacher.*'  Rev. 
Baron  Stowe  wrote  of  him,  *^He  under- 
stood his  own  capabilities  and  never 
ventured  beyond  his  depth.  He  re- 
spected the  rights  of  others,  was  not 
a  controversalist,  but  loved  peace  and 
the  things  which  made  for  peace .  *  *  Mr. 
Williams  continued  to  serve  the 
church  and  was  a  help  to  it  for  nearly 
five  years,  resigning  his  charge  and 
asking  letters  dismissing  himself  and 
wife,  June  26, 1831,  which  was  accepted 
and  letters  granted,  and  suitable  reso- 
lutions adopted. 

For  the  next  few  months  the  church 
had  supplies,  how  regularly  we  do  not 
know.  But  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Randall  of  Methuen  are 
mentioned  as  having  administered  the 
rite  of  baptism. 

In  those  early  days  the  records  say: 
"Met  in  church  conference  and  exam- 
ined the  brothers  and  sisters  with 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  their  minds." 
Occasionally  it  says,  "Found  them  in 
a  low  state,"  but  more  often  "Found 
them  to  be  in  a  comfortable  frame  of 
mind."  These  meetings  were  held  in 
the  afternoon  of  some  weekday. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1832,  it  was  voted  "To  concur 
with  the  church  in  giving  the  Rev.  E. 
E.  Cummings  a  call  to  become  their 
pastor."  And  at  a  later  date  it  was 
voted  "To  offer  Rev.  E.  E.  Cummings 
$350,  to  supply  the  desk  for  the 
present  year." 

The  salary  of  the  janitor  was  fixed 
at  $15  for  the  year.  Mr.  Cummings 
was  continued  in  the  pastorate  with 
an  increase  in  salary  from  time  to 
time  so  that  the  last  year  it  was  voted 
to  pay  him  $800  and  allow  him  two 
weeks'  vacation,  the  pulpit  to  be  sup- 
pUed  at  the  expense  of  the  society, 
thus    disproving    the    statement    we 


often  hear  that  the  church,  in  former 
days,  did  not  provide  for  a  pastor's 
vacation. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  church,  the  gallery  in  the  north 
end  being  removed,  the  pulpit  placed 
on  a  platform  at  that  end,  and  the 
pews  turned  to  conform  to  this  ar- 
rangement. The  room  over  the  vesti- 
bule which  had  been  used  as  a  vestry, 
to  be  for  the  singers'  seats  as  then 
called.  The  pews  were  set  nearer 
tJbgether  so  that  eight  pews  were 
added.  The  committee  having  this 
work  in  charge  were  to  take  the  ad- 
ditional pews  to  pay  for  the  same. 
Faithful  service  was  rendered,  for  the 
committee  having  charge  of  the  altera- 
tion reported  that  "They  have  the 
satisfaction  of  saying  that  the  work 
has  been  perseveringly  attended  to 
and  faithfully  performed,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  thfe  committee  the  under- 
takers have  done  more  for  the  interest 
of  the  pew  holders  than  for  their  own 
interest."  The  society  accepted  and 
concurred  in  this  report  and  further 
say,  "That  we  believe  the  property  in 
said  house  is  greatly  advanced  in 
value  by  the  alteration." 

The  galleries  were  supported  by 
pillars  which  interfered  with  the  view 
of  some  of  the  people,  and  it  was  later 
voted  that  the  committee  might  re- 
move them,  provided  they  would  put 
in  iron  rods  for  support  and  provided 
further  that  the  committee  take  the 
pillars  for  their  pay.  Probably  the 
outside  of  th^  building  was  painted 
about  this  time,  1837  or  1838.  In 
1845  the  attendance  had  so  increased 
that  more  room  was  needed  and  other 
improvements  were  desired.  Twenty 
feet  were  added  to  the  north  end  of 
the  building,  the  galleries  on  the  sides 
removed,  the  windows  lengthened, 
and  the  pews  rearranged  to  form  a 
center  and  two  side  aisles,  as  we  now 
see  them.  A  neatly  constructed  pul- 
pit, painted  white  and  highly  polished, 
was  placed  on  the  platform,  and  from 
the  ceiling  hung  a  large  chandelier  of 
curious  workmanship.     The  ladies  of 
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the  congregation  purchased  a  carpet 
for  the  platform  and  aisles. 

A  writer  of  that  date  says:  ''The 
congregation  reentered  their  im- 
proved and  beautified  house  of  worship 
October  26,  1845,  having  been  absent 
from  it  three  months  and  six  days." 
The  text  of  the  first  sermon  preached 
in  the  remodeled  edifice  was  from 
II  Samuel  vi,  11,  "And  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  continued  in  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  the  Gittite  three  months:  and 
the  Lord  helped  Obed-edom  and  all 
his  household."  The  same  writef 
says,  "The  church  and  congregation 
entered  their  renovated  sanctuary 
with  gladness  and  thanksgiving. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  its 
people." 

"The  walls  and  ceiUng,  with  the 
pulpit  and  platform,  were  of  immacu- 
late whiteness,  and  in  beautiful  con- 
trast with  the  carpet  and  pews,  and 
when,  subsequently,  green  blinds 
were  furnished  for  the  windows,  the 
contrast  was  intensified." 

Mr.  Cummings  resigned  June  22, 
1859.  His  pastorate  had  been  very 
successful.  The  church  had  prospered 
in  every  way.  A  writer  in  the  history 
of  Concord  says:  "Few  of  the  Bap- 
tist ministers  in  the  state  were  college 
graduates  and  the  fact  that  Dr. 
CummingB  held  a  diploma  from 
Waterville  College  enhanced  his  stand- 
ing in  the  denomination.  He  was  an 
old-style  preacher,  strong  on  denomi- 
national points,  not  eloquent  but 
vigorous."  During  his  pastorate  oc- 
curred the  noted  revival,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Jacob  Knapp.  A 
very  great  number  were  converted, 
united  with  the  church,  and  for  the 
next  forty  or  fifty  years  were  among 
its  most  active  and  useful  members. 
From  the  lips  of  one  of  the  number  we 
have  it  that  on  one  occasion  when  the 
hand  of  fellowship  was  given  the  can- 
didates stood  across  the  front  of  the 
church  and  on  each  side  of  the  main 
aisle. 

On  December  15,  1842,  the  clerk 
says    "one    hundred    and    thirty-six 


have  united  with  this  church  within 
three  months,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  by  baptism."  We 
think  the  last  survivor  of  those  who 
united  during  this  work  of  grace  wa& 
Mrs.  Dr.  Oehme,  formally  Miss  Clara 
Walker,  who  was  baptized  at  the  age 
of  ten  years.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  second  clerk  of  the  church  and 
died  in  Portland,  Ore.,  which  had 
been  her  home  for  many  years, 
September,  1917,  so  that  the  lives  of 
this  father  and  daughter  embraced 
nearly  the  entire  time  this  good  old 
church  has  existed.  All  who  knew 
Mr.  Cummings  revered  him  because 
of  his  kindheartedness  and  benevo- 
lence, and  he  was  affectionately 
known  as  "Father  Cummings."  He 
is  the  only  native  born  son  of  New 
Hampshire  who  has  served  us  as 
pastor  and  the  only  one,  also,  who  is 
buried  in  our  city.  He  died  in  Con- 
cord, July  22,  1886,  aged  eighty-six 
years. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Flanders  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor,  January  13,  1851,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — notice 
the  early  hour  at  which  the  service 
was  held.  Rev.  Baron  Stow,  one  of 
Boston's  leading  pastors,  preached 
the  sermon  and  several  other  ministers 
from  Massachusetts  had  parts  in  the 
service.  The  concluding  prayer  wa& 
offered  by  Rev.  D  .  Bouton.  Dr. 
Flanders  entered  on  the  work  of  the 
ministry  after  having  labored  for 
several  years  as  a  carpenter.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1829,  and  studied  theology  under 
President  Wayland.  His  first  settle- 
ment was  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  where 
he  remained  ten  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  distinguished  appearance  but 
quiet  manner.  He  was  scholarly 
rather  than  brilliant,  but  was  popular 
because  of  his  kindly  spirit,  his  work 
among  the  young  people  and  for  the 
deep  interest  he  took  in  the  families 
of  the  society  and  for  the  personal 
calls  he  made  in  the  parish. 

The  church  prospered  under  his 
ministration,  over  two  hundred  being 
added  in  the  fifteen  years  he  served 
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us.  This  extract  from  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  church  and  concurred 
in  by  the  society  shows  the  apprecia- 
tion in  which  he  was  held :  *^  Resolved, 
that,  so  long-  as  irreproachable  integ- 
rity and  manly  consistency  may  be 
regarded  as  elements  of  true  nobility, 
will  we  remember  with  especial  pleas- 
ure the  devotion  to  his  calling  and 
duty,  the  purity  of  character,  up- 
rightness of  life,  kindly  and  benevo- 
lent impulses  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  and  high  Christian  attain- 
ments of  our  pastor,  whose  resigna- 
tion we  accept  with  deep  regret." 
While  he  was  our  pastor  we  had  what 
was  known  as  the  "Verse-a-Day 
Class*'  composed  of  members  of  the 
Sunday  School  who  were  to  learn  and 
repeat  once  a  month  a  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture for  every  day.  The  ones  doing 
this  for  a  certain  time — a  year  we 
think  it  was — received  a  Bible. 
Several  of  these  Bibles  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  our  people. 
This  was  the  Sunday  School  Concert, 
was  of  great  interest,  and  was  largely 
attended.  Dr.  Flanders  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years,  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  August  2,  1875.  He  had  re- 
tired from  pastorate  labor. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Faunce  was  called  July 
30,  1866,  and  entered  on  his  work  as 
our  fifth  pastor  in  September.  His 
previous  pastorates  had  been  in  Wor- 
cester and  Maiden,  Mass.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Amherst  College,  he  was  a 
preacher  of  a  very  different  class  from 
any  of  his  predecessors.  A  clear 
thinker,  a  ready  writer,  a  good  speaker, 
his  pulpit  addresses  we  e  earnest, 
eloquent,  and  practical.  During  the 
time  he  was  with  us  he  delivered  the 
sermons  which  afterward  were  in- 
corporated in  the  book,  ''A  Young 
Man's  Difficulty  with  His  Bible"— a 
book  which  at  once  became  popular 
and  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
standard  books  on  reUgious  subjects. 
He  also  received  the  Fletcher  Prize 
from  Dartmouth  College,  for  the  best 
essay  on  Christian  Doctrine,  the  book 
known  as  "The  Christian  in  the 
World."     He  also  prepared  a  ques- 


tion book  for  Sunday  Schools,  which 
was  largely  used  in  New  England  and 
to  some  extent  in  other  sections.  A 
leave  of  three  months'  absence  was 
voted  him  that  he  might  visit  the 
Holy  Land.  On  his  return  we  were 
favored  with  many  interesting  lec- 
tures concerning  the  things  he  had 
seen  on  his  trip.  The  fiftieth  anni- 
versary  of  the  church  was  held  while 
he  was  our  pastor.  On  this  occasion 
the  third  and  fourth  pastors  and  the 
son  of  the  second  pastor  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  exercises.  An 
original  hymn,  written  by  our  sister, 
Lucy  J.  H.  Frost,  was  sung  and  his- 
torical addresses  of  the  church  and 
society  were  given  by  Dr.  Faunce 
and  Hon.  J.  H.  Gallinger.  On  Janu- 
ary 31,  1875,  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
call  to  Lynn,  Mass.  He  afterwards 
preached  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
died  in  Providence,  R.  L,  June  3, 1911. 

During  these  last  two  pastorates 
the  Ladies'  Charitable  Society,  every 
year,  secured  the  service  of  some  dis- 
tinguished preacher  from  another 
place  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Sunday 
evening.  These  services  ^were  looked 
forward  to  with  interest  by  the  whole 
community  and  resulted  in  a  large 
collection  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

Rev.  WilUam  V.  Garner  preached 
his  first  sermon,  as  our  sixth  pastor, 
on  Sunday,  September  5,  1875.  He 
came  to  us  from  the  Charles  Street 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston.  He  was 
a  Christian  gentleman  in  every  re- 
spect and  as  fine  an  orator  as  ever 
filled  a  Concord  pulpit.  Some  of  us 
remember  well  his  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, especially  the  Psalms.  The 
words  seemed  to  stand  forth  in  their 
full  meaning.  A  kindly  man  to  meet, 
he  was  popular  in  the  church  and  in 
the  community  as  well.  The  church 
prospered  under  his  ministrations. 
During  the  summer  of  1875  extensive 
repairs  were  again  made  on  the  church 
edifice,  which  left  it  as  we  now  see  it, 
except  that  the  walls  were  frescoed, 
as  was  then  the  style.  While  the  re- 
pairs were  in  progress,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  our  Pleasant  Street  brethren, 
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we  held  our  services  in  their  church 
Sunday  afternoons.  Rededicatory 
services  were  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  23.  Rev.  Dr.  Cummings 
gave  an  interesting  historical  address. 
The  pastor  preached  the  sermon  and 
Dr.  Faunce  offered  the  dedicatory 
prayer.  The  hymn  sung  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  was  sung. 
The  organ,  a  gift  of  George  A.  and 
Charles  A.  Pillsbury  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  former  members  of  this  church, 
was  used  for  the  first  time  at  this  serv- 
ice. Our  friend  and  brother,  who  so 
lately  departed  this  life,  George  D.  B. 
Prescott,  officiated.  In  the  evening 
the  installation  services  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Garner  as  our  pastor  were  held.  Rev. 
Dr.  Faunce  preached  the  sermon, 
from  Jonah  iii,  2,  '*Go  preach  the 
preaching  that  I  bid  thee."  Dr. 
Cummings  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor;  Rev.  S.  L.  Blake  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church  welcomed  him 
to  the  city;  Dea.  J.  B.  Flanders  gave 
the  hand  of  fellowship. 

Rev.  Mr.  Garner  resigned,  to  take 
effect  July  1,  1884,  having  been  called 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  where  he  died  quite  sud- 
denly on  November  23,  1892.  The 
Watchmany  our  leading  denomina- 
tional organ,  summed  up  the  story  of 
his  life  in  these  fitting  words:  "Mr. 
Garner  was  an  accomplished  preacher, 
a  faithful  pastor  and  a  noble  Christian 
man.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
brother  ministers  and  by  all  who 
knew  him." 

Mr.  Garner  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
C.  B.  Crane,  former  pastor  of  the  old 
historic  First  Baptist  Church  of  Bos- 
ton— which  church  was  established  in 
1665 — and  commenced  his  labors  with 
us  April  5,  1885.  Dr.  Crane — what 
a  flood  of  memories,  what  a  host  of 
recollections  that  name  invokes — was 
a  genial,  loving,  lovable  man  of  wide 
experience  which  had  made  him 
charitable  and  considerate  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  though  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  be  a  charlatan.  He 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  Baptist 
faith,  but  was  broadminded  enough 


to  feel  there  might  be  good  in  other 
denominations.  So  it  came  about 
that  he  counted  as  one  of  his  best 
friends,  Father  John  Barry,  whom  all 
Concord  honored  and  respected  and 
whose  tragic  death  we  all  so  much  de- 
plored. Dr.  Crane  was  a  tactful  man, 
able  to  smooth  out  any  differences  that 
might  arise;  popular  not  only  in  our 
church  but  in  the  community,  so  that 
his  going  away  was  considered  a  pub- 
Uc  loss.  In  speaking  of  the  close  of 
his  ministry  the  Monitor  voiced  the 
general  sentiment  when  it  said:  '*In 
the  broadest  seiise  Dr.  Crane's  life  in 
Concord  has  shown  him  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian; he  has  struck  hands  with  every 
servant  of  the  Lord  who  was  intent 
in  doing  his  Master's  bidding.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  no  ordinary  sense  that 
his  removal  from  this  state  and  from 
the  activities  of  the  ministry  is  a  loss." 
His  resignation  was  accepted  Septem- 
ber 25,  1896,  when  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  acted  as 
supply  for  several  years  in  various 
pulpits  though  not  being  settled  as  a 
pastor.  His  death  occurred  in  that 
city  in  January,  1917. 

The  pulpit  was  supplied  from  Octo- 
ber, 1896,  to  August,  1898,  by  Rev. 
Roland  D.  Grant.  He  was  a  brilliant, 
interesting  preacher  and  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  church  as 
a  result  of  his  labors,  but  he  did  not 
care  to  accept  the  call  to  become  our 
settled  pastor.  When  he  closed  his 
labors  with  us  quite  a  number  of  his 
friends  asked  for  and  received  letters 
and  formed  an  organization  known 
as  "The  Friends'  Christian  Union," 
which  held  services  in  different  halls 
for  several  months,  but  the  enterprise 
finally  came  to  an  end. 

Rev.  Joel  Byron  Slocum  entered 
upon  his  pastorate  December  4,  1898. 
He  was  a  younger  man  than  any  of 
the  former  pastors,  but  he  possessed 
ability  as  a  preacher  and  tact  as  a 
pastor.  Largely  through  his  efforts 
an  invitation  was  extended  to  those 
who  had  gone  out,  as  mentioned  above, 
which  invitation  was  accepted  by  very 
many,  and  though  several  of  them 
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liave  been  called  away  the  remaining 
ones  have  been,  and  still  are,  among 
our  most  valued  members.  During 
his  pastorate  the  duplex  system  of 
envelopes  was  introduced  and  has 
continued  to  gain  in  popularity  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  the  best  method 
yet  devised  of  raising  money  for  the 
work  of  the  church.  In  July,  1899, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slocum  started  on  a 
trip  to  Japan,  returning  in  October. 
We  enjoyed  many  interesting  accounts 
of  what  they  saw  while  abroad. 
While  Mr.  Slocum  was  away  we  were 
favored  with  the  services  of  our 
former  beloved  pastor.  Rev.  D.  W. 
Faunce,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Mr.  Slocum  resigned,  to  take 
effect  November  1,  1903,  having 
accepted  the  call  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  After- 
wards he  served  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
3,nd  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  is  now  the 
beloved  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading 
Baptist  churches  in  New  York,  the 
Warburton  Ave.,  in  Yonkers. 

Rev.  Sylvanus  E.  Frohock  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  March  16,  1904. 
Dr.  Faunce  preached  the  sermon  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  service  were 
rendered  by  pastors  of  other  churches 
in  the  city.  While  he  was  with  us 
the  society  was  dissolved,  and  the 
•church  as  a  body  assumed  charge  of 
the  secular  as  well  as  its  spiritual 
Affairs.  December  6,  1906,  Brother 
Frohock,  having  received  a  call  to  the 
Chestnut  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Camden,  Me.,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  January  31,  1907, 
which  was  accepted,  and  suitable 
resolutions  adopted.  Though  he  had 
been  with  us  but  a  short  time  his 
ministry  had  been  successful;  ad- 
ditions had  been  made  to.  our  numbers 
and  he  had  labored  for  our  upbuild- 
ing. We  have  learned  he  has  re- 
cently concluded  his  labors  in  Camden 
and  is  now  settled  over  the  church  in 
Milo,  Me. 

On  March  29,  1907,  the  conamit- 
tee  appointed  to  select  a  pastor  re- 
ported, recommending  Rev.  Virgil  V. 
Johnson  of   Claremont,   and  it  was 


voted  to  extend  the  call  to  him.  He 
commenced  his  services  with  us  July 
7,  1907,  after  having  taken  a  trip  to 
Rome,  France  and  England.  Rec- 
ognition services  were  held  September 
19,  the  sermon  being  given  by  the 
pastor's  brother.  Rev.  Herbert  S. 
Johnson  of  Boston,  the  ministers  of 
other  churches  in  the  city  taking  part 
in  the  services.  The  records  say: 
''Exercises  were  very  interesting  and 
the  attendance  large.*' 

On  October  29,  1911,  Pastor  John- 
son tendered  his  resignation  to  take 
effect  November  12,  in  order  that  he 
might  enter  on  the  work  of  the  "Men 
and  ReUgion  Forward  Movement." 
It  was  voted  to  accept  the  resignation 
and  resolutions,  expressing  our  high 
appreciation  of  him  as  a  man  and  a 
preacher,  were  adopted.  He  has  since 
been  engaged  in  social  settlement 
work  in  New  York  City,  in  Rockford, 
111.,  and,  for  some  time,  was  engaged 
in  religious  work  in  some  of  our  army 
camps.  At  present  he  is  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  district  secretary  of  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

During  the  next  three  months  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  different  minis- 
ters. The  record  says:  "We  have 
had  very  interesting,  helpful  sermons 
and  the  attendance  has  been  very 
good." 

On  December  28, 1911,  it  was  voted 
to  extend  a  call  to  our  present  pastor, 
which  call  was  accepted,  and  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  February 
18,  1912,  from  I  Corinthians  ii,  2, 
"For  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified."  That  he  has  ever 
had  in  mind  the  purpose  this  expres- 
sion indicates,  all  who  have  listened 
to  him  will  bear  witness.  His  ser- 
mons have  been  founded  on  The  Book, 
in  which  he  firmly  believed  from  the 
first  word  in  Genesis  to  the  last  word 
in  Revelations,  no  doubts,  no  ques- 
tions, but  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

All  the  ministers  we  have  had  have 
been  respected  and  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  the  pubUc  and  no  one  of  the 
ten    who   have   preceded    him   have 
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been  regarded  more  highly  than  Rev. 
Walter  Crane  Myers.  He  has  always 
been  willing  to  take  his  stand  for  the 
advancement  of  the  best,  the  highest 
things  in  the  community. 

Vestries  or  Chapels 

As  has  already  been  stated  the  room 
over  the  entry  was  used  as  a  chapel 
for  some  time.  The  first  mention  of 
a  vestry  in  a  separate  building  was 
under  date  of  April  2,  1839,  when  it 
was  voted  to  have  it  insured.  It 
would  seeln  that  this  was  a  company 
affair.  It  was  a  long,  bleak  two- 
story  building,  the  upper  part  being 
owned  and  used  by  Prof.  Hall  Roberts, 
a  member  of  the  church,  for  a  private 
school.  The  building  completely 
changed  in  appearance  now  stands 
on  Tahanto  Street  and  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Britton.  The  need  of  a 
more  convenient  chapel  became  ap- 
parent and,  on  April  11,  1853,  it  was 
voted  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
one  as  soon  as  possible.  A  com- 
mittee of  seven  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  society  was  chosen.  Not 
one  of  the  seven  is  now  represented 
in  our  church  or  city.  It  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  services  De- 
cember 1,  1853.  The  seats  at  that 
time  were  stationary  like  the  pews  in 
the  church,  and  there  were  also  seats 
on  each  side  of  the  platform.  The 
walls  were  whitewashed.  In  1877 
settees  took  the  place  of  the  pews, 
and  other  repairs  were  made.  The 
part  now  used  as  a  ladies'  room  and 
the  kitchen  were  built  at  this  time. 
Later  on  these  settees  were  replaced 
with  the  seats  now  in  use,  and  in  1916, 
when  the  repairs  on  the  church  were 
made,  the  chapel  walls  were  repainted 
as  we  now  see  them. 

Music  IN  THE  Church 

The  first  reference  to  a  musical  in- 
strument in  this  First  Baptist  So- 
ciety, Concord,  N.  H.,  is  as  follows: 
"Bought  of  Abraham  Prescott,  Con-, 
cord,  April  25,  1829,  one  double  bass 
viol,  $50.'*  This  was  paid  for  by  sub- 
scription, William  Gault  giving  half 


the  amount;  seventeen  parties  giving 
the  balance.  What  became  of  the 
bass  viol  there  is  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ords to  show. 

Soon  after  1845  we  find  action  taken 
about  the  organ,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  a  few  individ- 
uals. The  names  of  the  donors  are 
unknown.  A  piano  had  been  bought 
some  time  before  May  20,  1861.  Our 
present  organ,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  was  placed  in  the  church  in 
1875. 

Baptisms 

Baptisms  have  been  administered 
in  several  places.  As  has  been  already 
said  it  is  probable  the  first  observance 
of  the  rite  was  in  the  Contoocook 
River  at  Horse  Hill  and  at  the  same 
place  at  other  times,  as  on  September 
4,  1828,  mention  is  made  of  the  bap- 
tism of  James  Hoit  and  others.  Tins 
Mr.  Hoit  was  a  very  active  member  of 
the  church  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  our  sis- 
ter, Ruth  Bugbee.  Several  times  it 
was  observed  in  the  Contoocook  River 
near  Fisherville,  now  Penacook;  also 
on  several  occasions  in  the  Soucook 
River  in  the  towns  of  Chichester  and 
Loudon,  in  which  latter  place  we  at  one 
time  had  a  branch,  as  it  was  called. 
In  the  East  Village,  near  the  bridge 
over  the  Merrimack,  the  ordinance 
was  administered  more  than  once; 
while  in  the  city  proper  it  was  many 
times  administered  in  the  Merrimack 
near  the  Free  Bridge,  in  Horse  Shoe 
Pond,  in  Hospital  Pond  and  in  a  pond 
of  which  few  now  have  any  knowledge, 
between  Jackson  and  Lyndon  streets, 
near  Beacon.  On  one  occasion,  at 
this  place,  a  thunder  shower  came  up 
and  the  record  says,  "All  present  were 
impressed  with  the  deep  solemnity  of 
the  scene.'* 

As  far  back  as  1829  Pastor  Williams 
introduced  the  subject  of  a  baptistry 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter.  Reading  be- 
tween the  lines  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  members  felt  the  ordi- 
nance could  only  be  administered  in 
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running  water,  and  the  project  was 
dropped.  Several  times  in  later  years 
the  matter  had  been  agitated  but  it 
was  not  until  November  25,  1854, 
that  a  baptistry  in  the  church  was 
obtained.  Four  persons  were  bap- 
tized on  that  date,  but  no  representa- 
tive of  them  ts  now  living. 

Other  Churches  and  Sunday 
Schools 

On  June  3,  1842,  letters  were 
granted  to  twenty-three  persons  to 
form  a  church  in  Boscawen,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Penacook.  The  first  pas- 
tor of  that  church.  Rev.  Edmond 
Worth,  was  a  member  with  us. 

On  November  11,  1853,  letters 
were  granted  to  thirty  brothers  and 
sisters  to  form  the  Pleasant  Street 
Baptist  Church. 

We  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  God 
has  granted  these  churches  and  we  are 


glad  to  welcome  representatives  from 
them  on  this  occasion. 

The  Sunday  School  was  organized 
in  1826.  Its  fiftieth  anniversary  was 
fittingly  observed  on  June  25,  1876. 
Senator  Jacob  H.  GalUnger  delivered 
an  address  and  there  were  other  ap- 
propriate exercises.  Its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  was  observed  June  23, 
1901.  Quite  an  elaborate  program 
was  presented.  For  fear  of  exhaust- 
ing the  patience  of  the  audience  we 
forbear  any  extended  account  of  this 
helpful  adjunct  of  the  church.  Later 
on,  we  hope,  God  willing,  to  prepare 
a  paper  giving  an  account  of  that, 
and  of  other  organizations  that  have 
been  or  are  now  connected  with  our 
church,  as  well  as  mentioning  several 
who  have  brought  special  honor  to  us; 
also,  to  present  some  other  interesting 
incidents  connected  with  our  history 
and  a  complete  list  of  those  who  have 
served  us  in  official  capacities. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  BRIDE 

An  Historical  Ballad  of  1918,  A.  D. 
By  Charles  Poole  Cleaves 

I  ain't  no  mother's  darling,  and  beauty  makes  me  shy; 
But  some  gals  kinder  fancy  me  and  keep  me  on  the  fly. 

There  was  Massachusetts  steadied  me;  and  old  New  York  can  rule; 

And  me  and  Miss  Virginny — why,  I  went  with  her  to  school! 
But  I  kinder  took  a  notion,  and  my  taste  joined  with  my  pride, 
That  some  day  I'd  lead  the  chorus  with  New  Hampshire  for  my  bride. 

States'  Chorus: 

^^Wait  for  the  wagon!     Wait  for  the  wagon! 
Wait  for  the  wagon  and  we^ll  all  take  a  ride!*^ 


Now  I  am  some  inventor;  but  I'm  slow  to  take  a  hint; 

And  Dandy  Booze,  he  had  a  rig — how  that  machine  could  sprint! 

'Twas  some  like  an  automobile,  but  was  named  an  autobust; 

And  he  took  the  gals  all  riding,  and  he  loved  'em  all  the  wust. 
Then  I  sighed  for  my  New  Hampshire,  riding  on  that  pesky  thing. 
But  I'm  just  a  plain  old  Democrat  and  Dandy  Booze  was  king! 


<( 


Wait  for  the  wagon!     Wait  for  the  wa^on! 
Wait  for  the  wa^on  and  well  all  take  a  ride!^^ 
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I  had  a  dear  old  steady,  Maine,  way  down  by  Water  View. 
And  we  grew  up  together,  and  she  knew  a  thing  or  two. 

She  was  so  darned  independent  she  could  take  no  what  nor  which; 

But  she  could  use  a  hammer;  and  she  hammered  out  a  hitch 
That  she  called  a  water  wagon.     And  she  ran  it  sixty  years. 
(She  can  tell  her  age.)     She  did  it,  so  she  said,  by  saving  tears! 

^^Wait  for  the  wagon!     Wait  for  the  wagon! 
Wait  for  the  wagon  and  well  all  take  a  ride!^* 

• 
Then  some  other  gals — young  Kansas,  Oklohomy  and  the  rest, 

Caught  on  to  her  invention,  right  before  me,  I'll  be  blest! 

There  was  wheels  a-whizz  and  whirring!     Dandy  Booze,  he  druv  ahead^ 
To  court  'em  and  to  keep  'em  he'd  ha'  stolen  half  my  bread; 
And  when  he  rode  down  to  Washington  he  swore  he'd  see  me  fried 
Before  I'd  lead  any  chorus  with  New  Hampshire  by  my  side. 

'^Wait  for  the  wagon!     Wait  for  the  wagon! 
'  Wait  for  the  wagon  and  we'll  all  take  a  ride!** 

Now  New  Hampshire,  she  was  sensible.     She'd  let  me  have  my  say; 

But  I  saw  her  riding  off  with  Dandy  Booze,  and  ev'ry  day, 
A  fussin'  her  and  mussin'  her,  he  kept  her  up  o'  night. 
Until  the  dudes  o'  Boston  p'inted  fingers  at  her  plight; 

And  she  looked  so  jade  and  wilted  that  I  kind  o'  lost  my  pride. 

When  folks  said:    ''You  think  you  want  her?  Want  New  Hampshire  for- 
your  bride?" 

'*  Wait  for  the  wagon!     Wait  for  the  wagon! 
Wait  for  the  wagon  and  we'll  all  take  a  ride!** 

Then !     I  took  my  latest  wagon — Hooverized  and  some  complete — 
And  I  washed  it  off  and  dusted  it  and  drove  up  Congress  Street 
To  some  fellers  that  I  knew  there,  run  a  water-motor  shop, 
And  I  got  down  off  that  wagon  and  I  said  to  them:  "You  hop! 
You  make  this  a  water  wagon  and  I'll  let  my  ploughing  slide 
Till  I  get  the  gals  behind  me  and  New  Hampshire  by  my  side." 

*^Wait  for  the  wagon!     Wait  for  the  wagon! 
Wait  for  the  wagon  and  we* II  all  take  a  ride!** 

Then  New  Hampshire — stole  my  wagon!  Yes,  by  hook!  she  up  and  did  it;. 
Came  and  stole  it  in  the  winter,  and  she  ran  it  off  and  hid  it ; 

And  I  looked  a  thousand  daggers  when  we  passed  in  town  next  day; 

But  she  laffed  and  swore — she'd  run  it,  all  herself,  the  First  of  May. 
And  I  hadn't  got  my  peas  hoed  before  I  looked  up  to  see , 
Hampy  on  that  water  wagon,  calHng:  ''Come  and  ride  with  me!" 

'^Wait  for  the  wagon!     Wait  for  the  wagon! 
Wait  for  the  wagon  and  well  all  take  a  ride!** 

Lord!     How  quick  I  leaped  beside  her!     I've  took  medicine  before, 
But  O,  how  it  stirred  and  thrilled  me  when  New  Hampshire  at  my  door 

Sat  there,  furbished  up,  all  ready!  lost  her  signs  o'  young  decay. 

Dimpled  up  and  gay  and  laughing:  "Sam,  is  this  the  First  of  May?"^ 
Said  I,  "Hampy,  will  you  have  me?     I'll  be  chauffeur  by  your  side." 
But  she  took  my  hand  and  kissed  me.     "Dear  old  Sam!  I'll  be  the  bride!''^ 

^' Wait  for  the  wagon!     Wait  for  the  wagon! 
Wait  for  the  wagon  and  we  II  all  take  a  ride!** 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.   RAYMOND   H.  HUSE 

At  the  Patriotic  Praise  Service  in  the  South  Church, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  November  11,  1918 


It  is  very  easy  for  the  average 
American  to  speak  extravagantly. 
We  are  apt  to  be  generous  with  our 
words  as  well  as  with  our  possessions. 
The  last  storm  is  the  biggest;  the 
last  winter  is  the  coldest;  the  last 
event  is  the  most  wonderful.  But  I 
think  I  am  speaking  words  that  his- 
tory will  calmly  verify  in  the  cool 
light  of  life's  tomorrow  when  I  say 
that  this  is  the  greatest  day  since 
Jesus  Christ  burst  the  bonds  of  death, 
put  Easter  in  the  calendar  and  hope 
in  the  dictionary! 

I  did  not  know  but  what  this  cele- 
bration might  possibly  break  loose 
while  we  were  at  church  yesterday 
and  so  I  went  prepared.  I  gave  my 
organist  and  chorister  instructions  and 
I  carried  with  me  Whittier's  poems 
that  I  might  read  the  lines  he  wrote 
at  the  ratification  of  the  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  abol- 
ishing slavery. 

In  that  poem  he  said, — 

"Did  we  dare 

In  our  agony  of  prayer 

Ask  for  more  than  He  has  done? 

When  was  ever  His  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now  beneath  the  sun? 

"How  they  pale 

Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days; 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossomed  white  with  righteous  law 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise!*' 

It  is  good  to  hear  a  serene  gray- 
coated  Quaker  shout  like  that  over 
the  victory  of  human  freedom. 

But,  without  minimizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  event  that  set  his 
heart  singing,  it  had  to  do  with  but 


one  ocean-bound,  hide-bound  repub- 
lic, for  that  is  what  we  were,  then. 
This  event,  this  day,  concerns  the 
world  and  the  gladness  of  its  shining* 
spreads  as  far  as  man  is  found. 

This  morning  while  the  Boys'  Club 
was  having  its  quiet  celebration  in 
front  of  the  State  House,  tidings  were 
traveling  on  feet  of  fire  over  all  the 
world  that  made  every  tyrant  on 
earth  feel  for  the  back  of  his  neck  to 
see  if  his  head  were  still  on!  De- 
mocracy's day  has  dawned  for  hu- 
manity. 

It  is  natural  and  appropriate  that 
we  think  of  the  heroes  of  the  hoiur. 
One  of  the  best  poems  I  have  seen  in 
the  war  was  in  one  of  our  daily  papers. 
It  was  this: 

"Boche! 
Foch!! 
Gosh!!!" 

Not  by  the  side  of  Napoleon  who 
fought  for  name  and  fame,  nor  Caesar 
nor  Alexander  does  he  stand  in  his- 
tory's hall  of  heroes,  but  with  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  and  with  Moses, 
who  loved  a  cause  more  than  he  loved 
himself  and  led  that  cause  to  victory 
and  to  glory! 

Somebody  has  suggested  that  it  is 
time  for  Pershing  to  make  one  of  his 
famous  speeches  such  as  he  made  at 
the  tomb  of  LaFayette  and  say  this 
time,  "WilUam,  we  are  here!"  The 
difference  is  that  when  he  made  the 
first  speech  who  can  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  LaFayette,  hovering  ever- 
more in  holy  helpfulness  above  the 
sacred  soil  of  France,  was  there  to  get 
the  message.  But  when  Pershing  was 
ready  to  make  the  second  speech, 
"William,  we  are  here,"  there  was 
"Nobody  on  this  line  now.     Please 
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excuse  us."  William  HohenzoUern 
has  made  his  exit! 

Then,  there  is  that  master  man  of 
England,  King  George.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  kindly  grandson  of  Queen 
Victoria  who  to  his  credit  has  come 
through  this  war  with  unsullied  honor 
and  unstained  hands.  I  mean  Lloyd 
George,  great  commoner  and  Chris- 
tian democrat! 

I  might  mention  the  generals  of 
Italy,  but  I  hardly  dare  to  try  to  pro- 
nounce their  names !  They  do  not  dare 
to  pronounce  them  in  Austria  either! 
I  might  speak  also  of  the  brave  mon- 
arch of  war-rent  Belgium,  Albert,  al- 
most the  only  king  in  Europe  who  has 
come  through  the  fire  with  his  crown 
on  straight! 

I  do  not  want  to  introduce  any 
matter  that  is  partisan  at  this  time, 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
saying  that  I  am  a  RepubUcan  of  the 
Republicans  and  as  such  I  wish  to 
declare  my  belief  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son has  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this.  He  is  the  voice  of  Amer- 
ica, crying  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
world,  ^*  Prepare  the  way  for  Democ- 
racy and  make  her  paths  straight." 

But,  as  great  as  have  been  and  are 
their  leaders,  their  work  would  have 
been  impossible  and  the  victory  would 
never  have  come,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  cleanest  and  most  glorious  bunch 
of  men  the  sun  ever  shoile  on,  in 
trench  and  camp  and  on  deck,  with 
look  of  morning  on  their  faces,  have 
followed  the  example  of  Him  who 
gave  His  Ufe  a  ransom  for  many. 

We  may  say  of  this  meeting  and  of 
every  meeting  Hke  it  that  is  being 
held  today,  as  Lincoln  said  at  Gettys- 
burg, that  the  world  will  little  notice 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say,  but  the 
world  will  never  forget  what  they  did! 

It  has  been  our  sacred  privilege  to 
stand  behind  the  men  behind  the  guns 
during  these  years.  Let  us  do  it  still. 
The  United  War  Work  appeal  is  no 
less  keen  because  the  bells  chime  of 
victory  and  of  peace.  It  is  after  the 
strain  is  broken,  in  the  reaction  of 
nerve  and  muscle  and  mind  and  soul 


that  comes  now,  that  our  boys  will 
need  all  the  Christly  ministry  that  can 
be  given  them.  Don't  shout  too 
loud  today  unless  you  are  willing  to 
give  tomorrow. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Httle  story  oft 
told,  of  a  man  in  Chicago  who  was 
walking  out  with  his  little  child  when 
the  evening  star  was  blossoming  up 
there  in  the  afterglow  of  sunset,  and 
the  child  said,  "Look  daddy,  God  has 
hung  out  His  service  flag.  He  must 
have  a  son  in  the  war.'' 

It  is  in  recognition  of  that  fact  that 
we  have  gathered  in  the  church  this 
day,  following  the  sacred  custom  our 
fathers  have  followed  before  us  on 
similar  occasions.  We  have  seen  that 
the  victory  of  the  day  would  have 
been  impossible  without  both  leaders 
and  soldiers.  It  would  also  have  been 
impossible  without  God.  His  Son 
has  been  in  the  war. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the 
interpositions  that  seem  almost  super- 
natural in  their  divineness, — Was  it 
Kitchener  who  said  that  God  must 
have  miraculously  stopped  the  Teu- 
tonic onslaught  at  the  first  battle  of 
the  Marne? — nor  to  remember  the 
vision  of  the  White  Comrade  on 
the  fields  of  Flanders,  nor  even  to 
remind  ourselves  that  since  America 
went  to  its  knees  for  a  day  of  prayer 
in  May  the  whole  map  of  Europe 
has  been  changed.  Down  underneath 
these  things  there  is  the  deep  under- 
current of  a  conviction  that,  "work- 
ing invisible,  watching  unseen"  the 
God  of  justice  and  of  right  has  been 
helping  the  forces  of  liberty  who 
were  fighting  for  humanity  "for 
whom  Christ  died";  strengthening  the 
morale  of  mothers  and  of  men,  steady- 
ing the  hand  and  heart  of  the  people 
and  the  army;  guiding  events  by  His 
own  providential  laws,  so  that  to- 
day we  would  be  blind  and  deaf  and 
dead  if  we  did  not  recognize  that  the 
victory  is  God's.  Not  wholly  God's 
for  He  is  no  selfish  tyrant,  but  a 
Father  who  delights  to  share  His 
work  and  His  glory  with  His  children, 
but  chiefly  God's. 
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And  to  recall  again  the  famous 
8a3ring  of  Lincoln  it  has  come  not 
because  God  is  on  our  side  but  be- 
cause we  are  on  God's  side.  The 
battle  of  liberty  is  always  divine. 
The  war  for  human  rights  tugs  ever- 
more at  the  heartstrings  of  the  ever- 
lasting Father! 

In  this  our  hour  of  triumph  let  us 
dedicate  our  lives  anew  to  be  on  His 
side  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  times 
of  war. 


Let  us  keep  our  national  life  and 
our  personal  life  so  clean;  let  us  share 
the  passion  for  humanity  and  for 
imiversal  brotherhood  of  the  im- 
mortal Christ.    Let  us  follow  Him. 

"He  has  sounded  forth  His  trumpet 
That  will  never  call  retreat; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men 
Before  His  judgment  seat; 

0  be  swift  my  soul  to  answer  Him, 
Be  jubilant  my  feet, 

Our  God  is  marching  on." 


CHRISTMAS  DAY 

By  Fred  Myron  Colby 

O  Christmas  bells!  0  Christmas  bells!  ring,  ring  a  merry  chime, 
And  set  our  hearts  to  music  on  this  joyous  festal  time; 
Call  up  again  the  memories  that  haunt  this  natal  night, 
The  glorious  scenes  of  olden  time  that  fill  the  world  with  light. 
Bring,  bring  to  us  the  love  of  Christ,  the  grace  that  does  not  fail. 
And  let  us  pray  as  church  bells  tell  the  wondrous  Christmas  tale. 

We  see  the  town  of  Bethlehem  'neath  far-oflf  Judean  skies; 

And  shines  the  Star  with  luster  bright  that  dazed  the  Magi's  eyes; 

We  see  the  Babe,  the  manger  low,  and  Mary's  saintly  face, 
.    We  see  the  treasures  of  the  East  spread  in  that  lowly  place; 
We  hear  the  echo  of  that  choir  that  sang  in  accents  clear — 
*Teace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men  and  Christmas'  holy  cheer." 

King  Herod  in  his  marble  halls  o'erheard  that  sweet  refrain, 
But  in  his  worldly  heart  of  pride  felt  but  a  moment's  pain. 
Caiphas,  God's  own  chosen  priest,  with  deafness  closed  his  ear, 
And  haughty  Scribe  and  Pharisee  turned  pale  with  sickly  fear. 
But  fishermen  and  publicans  and  they  of  low  degree 

With  pleasure  heard  the  angel  strain  that  startled  earth  and  sea. 

« 

The  cattle  in  a  thousand  stalls,  the  sheep  upon  the  hills; 

The  palm  trees  whispering  in  the  shade,  the  grasses  by  the  rills, 
And  song  birds  in  the  Orient  groves  with  adoration  bright 
Welcomed  the  coming  of  that  Light  which  banished  heathen  night. 

On  Carmel's  height  a  radiance  shone  o'er  the  dark  salt  Sea; 

It  flashed  along  Esdraelon  to  waves  of  GaUlee. 

And  ever  since  those  holy  beams  have  widened  broad  and  far; 

O'er  heathen  lands  and  Christendom  shines  down  the  Christmas  Star. 
That  wondrous  birth  is  welcomed  with  joy  in  every  land 
From  bleak  Norwegian  fiords  to  India's  coral  strand. 

For  Pagan  and  for  Christian  the  Christmas  bells  shall  ring, 

To  tell  to  all  the  story  of  Christ  our  Saviour  King! 
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NOT  WHAT  SHE  ORDERED 

By  Myron  Ray  Glark 

Letitia  Jane  MacNicoll  was  a  spinster  in  our  town, 
Whose  stocks  and  bonds  and  real  estate  secured  her  much  renown. 
Her  wealth  of  golden  ducats  brought  her  suitors  by  the  flock; 
But  none  came  twice  because  her  face  would  really  stop  a  clock. 

• 

She  lived  alone  except  for  cats,  of  which  she  kept  a  score. 
And  though  she  had  so  many,  she  was  always  getting  more. 
Her  tender  nature  simply  loved  the  entire  feline  breed. 
And  drowning  tiny  kittens  wasn't  part  of  Letty's  creed. 

At  night  she'd  put  her  Tabithas,  each  in  its  little  bed, 

And  tuck  them  in  and  kiss  them  all  and  then, — her  prayers  said,-^ 

She'd  carefully  examine  all  the  closets  in  the  place, 

A  smile  of  expectation  plainly  writ  upon  her  face. 

The  search  was  ever  fruitless,  but  her  hope  refused  to  die, — 
She'd  just  blow  out  the  candle  and  she'd  breathe  a  little  sigh. 
And  go  to  bed  to  dream  about  a  gallant  Lochinvar, 
Who'd  come  some  day  to  fetch  her  in  a  mighty  motor-car. 

«        «        «        «        « 

Now  "Sulky  Spike"  McNulty  was  a  burglar  of  some  fame, — 
Once  shot  by  a  policeman  and  resultantly  quite  lame. 
This  handicap  precluded  him  from  urban  operations, 
So  countryward  perforce  did  "Spike"  divert  his  machinations. 

He  reached  our  town  and  limped  about  a  bit  to  reconnoitre, — 
"A  rich  bloke  there,  all  right,"  he  growled,  "I  hope  he  gets  a  goitre." 
What  roused  his  ire  was  Letty's  house,  the  finest  in  the  viFage, — 
It  fanned  in  "Spike's"  resentful  breast  a  fierce  desire  to  pillage. 

By  ten  p.  m.  the  sleeping  town  was  plunged  in  deepest  gloom. 
And  "Sulky  Spike"  was  groping  blindly  'round  Letitia's  room. 
He'd  scaled  the  front  veranda  by  a  honeysuckle  vine 
And  found  a  window  open  and  he'd  gently  murmured:  "Fine!" 

Just  then  Letitia's  sprightly  tread  resoimded  on  the  stair, — 

If  you'd  been  there  to  listen,  you'd  have  heard  ''Spike"  softly  swear. 

His  refuge  was  a  closet  where  he  tried  to  hide  himself 

Beneath  the  frills  and  furbelows  upon  the  bottom  shelf. 

Letitia  stood  before  the  glass  and  laved  her  face  with  lotions. 
Then  knelt  beside  the  bed  and  made  her  usual  devotions. 
Then  she  peeked  inside  the  closet  where — Oh  such  is  Fate's  caprice — 
She  discovered  "Spike"  concealed  behind  a  cr6pe-de-chine  chemise. 

She  screamed  just  once — then  slammed  the  door  and  quickly  turned  the  key, 

While  "Spike"  yelled:  "Lemme  out!"  with  fierce  impetuosity. 

"You  naughty  man!"  sh6  simpered,  "not  without  a  chaperone." 

"I'U  get  one  now,"  she  cooed,  and  called    .     .     .    the  sheriflf  on  the  phone. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE  PIONEERS  OF 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

Rev.  Elias  Smith  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire's  Theodore 

Parker 

By  Rev,  Roland  D,  Sawyer  of  Kensington 


New  Hampshire  had  its  Theodore 
Parker  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  and 
he  came  a  half  century  earlier.  Rev. 
Elias  Smith  of  Portsmouth  was  a  man 
much  after  the  type  of  Boston's  great 
prophet-preacher.  He  was  bom  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  June  17,  1769.  At  six 
years  of  age  he  was  taught  to  read 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
book  became  his  great  center  of  in- 
terest through  his  life.  The  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought  on  his  sixth 
birthday,  and  when  news  reached  him 
he  was  terrified  and  feared  death  for 
all  his  family  from  the  victorious  Red- 
Coats.  Hearing  his  elders  discuss  the 
Tories,  Regulars  and  Rebels,  his  boyish 
mind  became  averse  to  Tories  and  Reg- 
ulars, and  that  aversion  continued 
till  his  death,  for  he  was  ever  a  pioneer. 
In  1782  his  father  moved  to  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  and  Smith's  autobiography 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  settlers  of  upper 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Being  a  serious-minded  lad  he  ac- 
quired some  education  and  became  a 
school-teacher.  He  gave  much  time 
to  serious  thinking  on  the  one  supreme 
intellectual  topic  of  the  coimtryside, 
religion;  and  when  he  was  twenty-one 
years,  one  month  and  four  days  old, 

{)reached  his  first  sermon.  He  fol- 
owed  his  f athier  in  being  a  Baptist,  and 
was  strongly  set  against  the  estab- 
lished Congregational  Church,  and 
its  Calvinist  creeds.  After  the  cus- 
tom of  his  time,  he  set  out  in  1791  on 
an  itinerant  preaching  tour,  having  as 
his  destination  the  groups  of  Baptists 
in  southern  New  Hampshire;  the 
brethren  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  having  pro- 
vided him  with  "a  poor  cross  horse," 


a  watch,  pair  of  boots  and  $7.50  in 
money. 

He  finally  landed  at  the  home  of 
Josiah  Burley  in  Newmarket.  With 
this  family  he  made  his  home,  and 
from  it  made  preaching  tours  among 
the  Baptists  of  Epping,  Stratham, 
Brentwood;  Salisbury  and  Amesbury 
in  Massachusetts.  He  made  an  agree- 
ment to  preach  two-thirds  of  the  time 
at  Lee  and  live  there,  and  the  other 
third  at  Stratham,  stopping  with  Rich- 
ard Scammon  while  there.  Smith's 
ordination  took  place  at  Lee,  in 
August,  1792,  on  a  stage  built  before 
the  meetinghouse,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  3,000  people  were  present,  an 
Elder  Baldwin  coming  from  Boston  to 
preach  the  sermon.  The  next  day  the 
newly-ordained  preacher  and  Elder 
Baldwin  rode  horseback  to  Kingston 
Plain,  where  they  separated,  Baldwin 
going  on  to  Haverhill  and  Boston,  and 
Smith  ofif  to  East  Kingston  and  South 
Hampton  on  a  preaching  tour. 

These  travelling  Baptists  were 
thorns  in  the  flesh  to  the  established 
Congregationalists,  and  as  Smith  held 
radical  views,  believing  that  the 
clergy  should  not  be  called  "reverend," 
receive  stated  salaries  and  be  per- 
manently located  in  a  pastorate,  he 
was  especially  obnoxious.  In  Candia 
the  established  preacher  ordered  him 
from  his  parish,  but  Smith  of  course 
did  not  go. 

In  January,  1793,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Burleigh  of  Newmarket,  and 
for  the  next  nine  years  vras  an  active 
Baptist  propagandist  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  eastern  Massachusetts. 
But  the  Baptists  were  growing  more 
and  more  prosperous  and  adopting 
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more  and  more  of  the  ways  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  accepting  the 
hated  Calvinist  doctrines,  and  in  1802 
Smith  broke  with  the  Baptist  clergy 
and  issued  his  pamphlet,  ^'  The  Clergy- 
man's Looking-Glass."  It  was 
mainly  directed  against  the  Ports- 
mouth clergy  and  was  a  scathing 
indictment  and  led  to  his  later  expul- 
sion from  the  Baptist  clergy. 

In  October  of  1802  Smith  came  to 
Portsmouth  and  opened  his  popular 
meetings  in  Jefferson  Hall;  he  became 
a  free-lance  preacher,  after  the  manner 
of  Theodore  Parker,  and  proclaimed 
political  as  well  as  religious  ideas.  In 
June,  1803,  Elder  Abner  Jones  who 
had  formed  a  "Christian"  church  in 
Vermont  came  to  see  Smith,  and  his 
ideas  appealed  to  Smith  as  beyond  his 
own,  and  he  joined  Jones  to  become  a 
propagandist  of  the  new  order  of 
"Christians,"  and  was  soon  accepted 
as  the  leading  light  of  the  new  faith. 

"Reformations,"  as  they  called 
them,  followed  their  preaching,  and 
in  little  towns  the  "Christian" 
churches  were  built.  The  "Chris- 
tians" held  to  Smith's  radical  ideas; 
their  preachers  were  called  "Elders" 
rather  than  "reverend";  black  coats 
and  settled  pastors  were  looked  upon 
as  marks  of  popery;  in  fact  all  creeds 
and  ideas  not  expressly  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  were  rejected  and  the 
New  Testament  was  literally  taken  as 
the  rule  of  the  new  order.  One  great 
advance  the  new  order  made  was  to 
adopt  the  use  of  the  New  Testament 
discipline  of  members  who  violated 
New  Testament  ethics;  this  made  the 
new  churches  practical  rather  than 
doctrinal.  The  "Christians"  were  a 
growing  force  till  1843  and  1844, 
when  their  popular  character  and  self- 
educated  ministry  made  them  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  Millerite 
dissension,  and  the  churches  were 
split  and  weakened  and  began  to  fade 
away. 

Smith,  howeyer,  was  not  always  in 
good  favor  with  all  Christian  churches; 
he  accepted  a  form  of  UniversaUsm 
and  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 


as  an  un-New-Testament  idea,  which 
was  received  coldly  by  many.  In 
1805  he  began  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly  magazine,  and  in  1808  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  first  re- 
ligious newspaper  in  America,  The 
Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty.  Smith  was 
a  strong  follower  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  had  been  active  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Republican-Democrats 
who  sprang  up  after  Jefferson's  return 
from   France. 

Portsmouth  and  Rye  had  gone  anti- 
federal  in  the  election  of  1797,  the 
first  New  Hampshire  towns  so  to  vote. 
John  Langdon  and  Nicholas  Oilman, 
signers  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
had  become  Republican-Democrats. 
The  centers  of  conservatism  were 
the  established  churches;  around  this 
church  in  every  town  was  organized 
the  religious  and  political  and  social 
life  of  the  town.  Strongly  intrenched 
as  these  centers  were,  the  Repubhcan- 
Democrats  accepted  the  Jeffersonian 
doctrine  of  religious  liberty  and  de- 
clared for  it  in  every  state. 

The  established  clergy  now  became 
fiery  opponents  of  Jefferson's  party; 
but  the  numerous  members  of  the  new 
sects — Baptists,  Free-Baptists,  Chris- 
tians, Universalists — were  too  strong, 
and  Vermont  went  Jeffersonian  and 
repealed  its  religious  statute  in  1807. 
The  next  year  New  Hampshire  sought 
to  compromise  and  granted  freedom 
to  Universalists  and  Baptists,  but  the 
Jefifersonians  could  not  be  placated. 
The  leader  in  the  fight  for  this  tenet 
of  Jeff  ersonianism  was  Elias  Smith .  By 
public  choice  and  through  his  paper  he 
was  praising  Jefferson  and  attacking 
the  established  clergy.  Over  the  top 
of  his  paper  he  boldly  declared,  "Jef- 
ferson wdl  always  be  loved  by  those 
who  love  liberty,  equality,  unity, 
peace;  for  this  he  is  hated  by  the 
hypocrites  who  would  grind  the  people 
in  the  dust  and  deprive  them  of  their 
rights.' ' 

Success  attended  the  brave  efforts 
of  Smith  and  his  followers,  and  in  1819 
New  Hampshire  granted  full  religious 
freedom. 
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Rev.  Elias  Smith  was  a  restless  soul, 
but  a  pioneer,  and  his  influence  is 
stamped  forever  on  New  England  life. 
While  in  Massachusetts,  the  farmers 
of  the  central  and  western  part  of 
the  state  were  Republican,  the  well- 


to-do  classes  along  the  shipping 
coast  were  strongly  conservative; 
Portsmouth  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  Salem,  Boston  and  Newbiuy- 
port — due  some  what  to  the  work  of 
Elias  Smith. 


OUR  CHILDHOOD'S  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 

■ 

From  days  of  yore,  O  Memory, 

Bring  back  our  childhood's  Christmas  tree! 

Bring  back  that  old-time  Christmas  tree. 

Cut  down  by  father's  sturdy  hand. 

Amid  a  pathless  timber  land, 
And  dressed  by  mother's  thoughtful  care. 
With  dainty  touches  here  and  there; 

Adorned  by  ribbons  red  and  white, 

A  festive  and  enticing  sight. 
Where  pop-corn,  candies,  nuts  were  strung, 
And  tinselled  trinkets  thickly  hung. 

How  beautiful,  on  Christmas  night. 
It  stood,  ablaze  with  candle  light; 

When  round  that  tree  in  times  gone  by 

The  household  gathered — you  and  I! — 
Awaiting  eagerly  our  share 
or  gifts  that  hung  so  tempting  there, 

Which  Santa  Claus,  in  costume  grand. 

Presented  with  a  lavish  hand. 

Upon  us,  like  some  sleepy  spell, 
The  fire-light  shadows  softly  fell, 

And  sometimes  at  the  window  pane 

There  tapped  a  fast  and  frozen  rain; 
Around  our  tree  of  love  and  cheer 
We  lingered,  far  from  strife  or  tear. 

When  'mid  that  room's  low-posted  space 

There  was  as  yet  no  missing  face. 

Bring  back  our  childhood's  Christmas  tree 
From  days  of  yore,  0  Memory! 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  FIRE 

By  Professor  J.  K,  Ingraham 


It  was  a  rainy  day  at  the  old  farm, 
"Bear  Camp,"  in  Ossipee,  N.  H. 
We  played  in  the  barn  until  we  were 
tired.  Then  we  scampered  over  the 
wet  lawn  to  the  house  and  teased 
grandfather  to  tell  us  a  story. 

Grandfather  Chase  closed  the  old 
family  Bible  and  replied: 

''Yes,  my  little  dears,  I  will  tell 
you  a  true  story  of  the  early  days 
among  the  White  Mountains. 

"When  I  was  eighteen  years  old,  Red 
Serpent,  an  Indian  boy  of  the  same 
age,  Bessie  Brown,  seventeen  years 
old,  and  I  went  hunting  on  Moat 
Mountain.  When  we  were  near  the 
top,  Bessie  exclaimed:  'There's  a 
bear.'    Then  she  fired  her  gun. 

"The  biggest  bear  I  ever  saw 
shambled  from  the  bushes.  Red  Ser- 
pent and  I  fired  quickly.  But  the 
three  bullets  did  not  kill  the  big  bear. 
He  came  at  us  on  a  mad  run,  scream- 
ing with  pain  and  foaming  with  rage. 

"At  this  moment  the  mountain 
trembled.  We  heard  strange  sounds. 
The  earth  trembled  more  and  more. 
We  had  hard  work  to  stand  up.  We 
heard  a  great  tearing  and  grinding  all 
around  us.  The  bear  cowered  upon 
the  ground  and  whimpered  with 
terror. 

"  'Heap  bad,'  shouted  the  Indian 
boy.  'Heap  bad.  LandsUde.  We 
slide.  We  killed  sure.  Heap  bad. 
Heap  bad.' 

"Then  I  knew  what  had  happened. 
We  were  going  down  the  mountain  on 
a  landslide. 

"The  trembling  of  the  earth  grew 
worse  every  moment.  The  ground 
rose  and  fell  in  waves.  We  could  not 
stand  up.  We  cowered  on  the  ground, 
like  the  bear.  The  tearing  and  grind- 
ing became  deafening.  Suddenly,  the 
earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Bessie 
and  the  bear. 

"  'Heap  bad,'  shouted  the  Indian 


boy.  'Heap  bad.  Girl  gone.  Bear 
gone.  We  go  soon.  Heap  bad.  Heap 
bad.' 

"Far  below,  I  saw  the  famous  In- 
dian village  of  Pequaket,  now  Con- 
way. The  landslide  was  shooting  to- 
ward it,  with  a  great  roaring,  Uke  the 
crashing  of  thunder.  Squaws,  pa- 
pooses and  dogs  were  running  out  of 
the  wigwams  in  wild  terror;  but  an 
army  of  red  warriors  faced  us  calmly. 

"The  landslide  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  and  began  to  slide 
over  the  plain.  It  slowed  up.  Red 
warriors  took  the  Indian  boy  and  I  by 
our  arms  and  led  us  before  Paugus, 
the  famous  Sagamore  of  the  Abnakis 
Indians.  He  looked  at  us  as  calmly 
as  though  we  had  come  by  the  usual 
road  to  Pequaket. 

"  'The  white  boy  and  the  red  boy 
have  had  a  good  slide, '  he  said.  '  They 
may  go  with  me.'  Then  Paugus, 
with  his  red  army,  started  to  raid  the 
white  folks.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  Lovewell's  Indian  War,  the  worst 
in  the  early  history  of  New  Hampshire. 

"A  short  distance  from  the  village, 
Paugus  halted.  His  red  warriors 
laid  me  on  the  ground,  on  my  back, 
with  my  legs  and  arms  extended. 
They  tied  my  wrists  and  ankles  to 
four  stakes. 

"The  fatal  fifth  stake  was  driven 
into  the  ground  about  ten  feet  from 
my  head.  An  Indian  laid  a  buckskin 
bag  near  this  stake.  He  opened  it 
cautiously.  Slowly,  out  of  this  bag, 
came  the  repulsive  head  of  a  big 
rattlesnake. 

"With  a  forked  pole,  a  warrior 
quickly  pinned  the  head  of  the  rattle- 
snake to  the  ground.  With  a  similar 
pole,  a  second  Indian  held  the  tail. 
A  third  warrior  tied  a  rawhide  cord  a- 
round  the  neck  of  the  rattlesnake. 
Paugus  tied  the  other  end  of  this  cord 
to  the  fifth  stake.     The  forked  poles 
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were  then  raised  and  the  warriors 
bounded  out  of  danger. 

''This  rough  treatment  had  enraged 
the  biff  rattlesnake.  It  coiled  swiftly, 
sounded  its  warning  rattles  and  darted 
straight  at  my  head.  The  fangs  of 
the  rattlesnake  came  so  near  to  my 
head  that  I  could  feel  them  at  the  ends 
of  my  hair.  Then  the  cord  stopped 
them,  with  a  rough  jerk.  This  in- 
creased the  rage  of  the  rattlesnake. 
.  It  darted  madly  at  my  head  again  and 
again. 

"Paugus  laughed  with  joy. 

"  'The  rattlesnake  does  not  reach 
the  paleface/  he  said.  'But  it  will 
rain.  The  wet  rawhide  will  stretch 
enough.'  Then  Paugus  and  his  red 
raiders  marched  away.  I  was  left  a- 
lone  with  the  mad  rattlesnake. 

"Presently,  I  heard  some  one  com- 
ing on  a  run.  My  bonds  were  cut 
swiftly.  I  was  pulled  away  from  the 
rattlesnake.  I  saw  the  face  of  Bessie 
Brown.  I  heard  the  sweetest  laugh 
in  the  world. 

"  '0  Bessie,  I  thought  you  were 
dead,'  I  exclaimed. 

"  'Oh,  I'm  all  right,'  laughed 
Bessie.  '  When  the  earth  opened,  the 
bear  and  I  and  a  lot  of  sand  dropped 
into  a  guUy.  I  climbed  out  and 
watched  you  and  Red.  Now  let's 
find  Red.' 

"We  soon  found  him.  The  In- 
dians had  cut  the  thick  branches  from 
a  low  hemlock,  so  as  to  leave  sharp 
stubs.  Then  they  had  wound  wet 
rawhide  many  times  around  the  boy's 
body  and  the  tree.  As  the  rawhide 
dried,  it  would  shrink  and  draw  the 
poison  points  slowly  into  the  body  of 
the  boy. 

"Bessie  cut  the  rawhide  quickly. 
She  trembled.  Her  face  was  pale. 
'Let's  go  home  as  quick  as  we  can,' 
she  said,  in  a  faint  voice.  'We  ought 
to  have  minded  our  folks  and  not  gone 
so  far  away  from  home.' 

"  'Heap  bad,'  cried  the  Indian  boy, 
'  Can't  go  home.  More  Indians  come. 
Bum  us  at  stake.  Look.  Heap  bad.' 
All  the  Indians  in  the  village  were 
running  toward  us,  in  great  excite- 


ment. We  were  three  children,  with 
no  weapons,  except  Bessie's  small 
knife. 

"At  such  times,  the  mind  with  the 
greatest  capacity  assumes  the  com- 
mand. Bessie  was  transformed.  Her 
large  grav  eyes  shone  like  stars  as  she 
said  to  the  Indian  boy: 

"  '  You  run  the  fastest.  Run  home. 
Tell  them  John  and  I  are  in  the 
Haunted  Ruins,  without  food,  water 
or  weapons,  and  surrounded  by  In- 
dians.    Run  your  best  for  our  lives. ' 

"Her  inspiring  words  changed  the 
boy  into  a  warrior.  He  did  run  his 
best,  with  great  odds  againi^  him. 
To  me,  she  said,  in  the  same  tone  of 
conmiand:  'Follow  me,  John.  Our 
only  hope  for  life  is  in  the  Haunted 
Ruins. 

"These  Haimted  Ruins  are  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  the 
mysterious  people  who  Uved  among 
the  White  Moimtains,  before  the  In- 
dians. They  are  the  ruins  of  a  strong- 
hold on  the  middle  of  a  plain.  TUs 
plain  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat. 
From  this  moat,  the  nearest  moun- 
tain was  named  Moat  Mountain. 
The  Indians  believed  these  ruins  were 
the  abode  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  They  do 
not  enter  them. 

"These  Haunted  Ruins  were  about 
half  way  to  the  Indians.  I  followed 
Bessie  on  a  swift  run  to  the  moat. 
We  crossed  it  on  a  rude  bridge  of  one 
log.  At  the  same  time,  the  Indians 
arrived  at  the  moat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plain.  The  women  and 
children  leaped  about,  brandishing  all 
kinds  of  weapons  and  shouting  mad 
threats  at  us.  The  men  assembled  in 
council. 

"The  council  was  soon  over.  The 
Indians  went  around  the  moat  to 
where  we  had  crossed  it.  This  gave 
us  an  unguarded  road  for  escape  to 
our  homes.  Bessie  was  troubled. 
She  had  heard  old  men  say  that  an 
Indian  council  developed  deep  devil- 
try. 

"  'Climb  to  the  top  of  the  ruins, 
John,'  she  said.  'See  what  they  are 
doing.     Be  careful.     Remember,  In- 
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dians  are  good  shooters.'  I  climbed 
to  the  top.  I  saw  no  Indians  on  the 
side  of  the  plain  toward  our  home. 
They  were  busy  on  the  other  side.  I 
could  not  tell  what  they  were  doing. 
I  was  not  careful.  I  heard  a  gun.  A 
red  hot  iron  entered  my  leg.  I  fell  on 
the  stones.  I  tried  to  get  up.  I 
could  not  use  or  move  my  right  leg. 

"In  a  moment,  Bessie  was  at  my 
side.  She  carried  me  to  a  safer  place. 
Then  she  cut  strips  of  cloth  from  her 
petticoat,  stopped  the  flow  of  blood 
and  dressed  my  wound.  Suddenly, 
she  turned  paJe  and  trembled. 

"  'What's  the  trouble,  Bessie?'  I 
asked. 

"  'The  Indians  are  setting  fires,' 
she  answered. 

"  'You  must  go  home,  while  you 
can,'  I  advised.  'The  Indians  will 
not  hint  me  now.  They  will  wait  till  I 
get  well,  so  I  can  suffer  longer  torture. 
Our  folks  will  have  time  to  rescue  me. ' 

"  'You  do  not  quite  imderstand  the 
situation,  John,'  replied  Bessie,  in  a 
gentle  voice.  'This  plain  is  covered 
with  dry  branches,  mostly  pine. 
There  are  many  dead  trees.  The 
wind  blows  this  way.  In  a  few  min- 
utes there  will  be  a.  big  fire. ' 

"  'You  must  go  now,  Bessie,'  I 
pleaded.  '  You  have  a  father,  a  mother 
two  sisters  and  a  brother.  For  their 
sakes,  go,  now.  If  you  stay  here,  you 
cannot  help  me  a  bit.  If  you  go  now, 
you  can  save  your  own  life.  Go, 
now.' 

"  'I  will  go,  John,  you  will  go  too.' 

"Bessie  took  me  in  her  arms  and 
carried  me  out  of  the  ruins.  When 
the  Indians  saw  us,  they  danced  and 
yelled  with  glee.  I  was  a  good  sized 
boy.  I  weighed  125  pounds.  This 
was  a  heavy  load  for  a  girl  of  seventeen 
to  carry  in  her  arms.  Bessie  carried 
me  a  few  yards.  Then  she  was  so 
tired  she  had  to  lay  me  down.  After 
a  moment's  rest,  she  took  me  in  her 
arms  again  and  ran  as  far  as  she  could. 
In  this  way,  running  and  resting,  she 
carried  me  toward  the  bridge. 

"The  fire  spread  faster  and  faster. 
The  strong  wind  carried  sparks  and 


burning  brands  to  start  new  fires. 
Dead  pines  blazed  furiously.  The 
fire  gained  on  us.  I  felt  the  heat. 
Sparks  fell  upon  us.  Fires  started  all 
around  us.  There  were  times  when 
the  smoke  was  so  thick  I  could  not  see. 

"Bessie  did  her  best.  As.  she  car- 
ried me  in  her  arms  on  a  run,  I  heard 
the  panting  of  her  lungs,  I  felt  the 
furious  beating  of  her  heart.  The 
fire  was  soon  right  upon  us.  From 
the  tops  of  tall  trees,  great  flags  of 
flame  unfurled  and  waved  in  the  wind, 
almost  above  our  heads.  Burning 
brands  fell  upon  us  in  showers.  Our 
clothes  caught  fire.  The  heat  was 
something  fearful.  We  could  not  live 
in  it  much  longer. 

Bessie  toiled  on  over  the  burning 
plain  with  her  great  load.  She  did 
not  dare  to  stop  to  rest.  Her  long, 
thick,  golden  hair  had  worked  loose. 
It  caught  fire  in  several  places.  I  put 
out  the  fires  with  my  hands. 

"  Presently,  Bessie  stumbled  and  fell. 
I  thought  she  had  swooned.  She  rose 
slowly  upon  her  hands  and  knees, 
but  she  did  not  rise  to  her  feet.  I 
thought  she  was  somewhat  dazed. 
'Bessie,  you  have  done  all  you  can,' 
I  pleaded,  once  more.  'Run  home 
and  get  help.  I  can  now  crawl  to  the 
bridge.  I  can  straddle  the  log  and 
hitch  myself  across  the  moat  with  my 
hands.     I  can  crawl  out  of  danger.' 

"Bessie  did  not  answer.  She  was 
on  her  knees.  Her  hands  and  face 
were  raised  toward  Heaven.  I  heard 
her  pray :  '  Oh,  God,  give  me  strength. 
Give  me  strength.'  The  prayer  was 
over.  Bessie  removed  her  shoes  and 
stockings.  She  took  me  in  her  arms 
again.  Her  panting  had  ceased.  Her 
heart  was  steady.  She  carried  me  as 
if  I  were  a  baby.  We  soon  came  to 
the  moat.  This  was  bridged  with 
one  birch  log,  long  and  slender. 

"The  top  of  this  log  was  on  fire  in 
several  places.  I  did  not  think  the 
fires  had  burned  deep  enough  to  weak- 
en the  log  much. 

"We  were  on  the  log  bridge.  With 
her  bare  feet,  Bessie  felt  her  way  along 
the  log,  carefully  and  safely.     With 
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her  great  load,  she  could  not  have 
walked  safely  with  her  slippery  shoes 
on  the  smooth  bark  of  the  slender  log. 

"I  could  see  down  into  the  moat. 
At  this  place,  it  was  deep  and  wide. 
It  looked  like  a  natural  rift  in  the 
ledge.  The  bottom  and  sides  were 
rough  rock,  with  points  as  sharp  as 
knives.  The  slender  log  bent  and 
swayed  under  our  weight.  Every 
step  shook  ofif  burning  coals  and  blaz- 
ing bark. 

"  I  shuddered  with  sympathy  for  the 
intense  pain.  Bessie  was  walking 
with  her  bare  feet  upon  live  coals  of 
fire.  There  was  no  other  way.  The 
log  was  old  and  punky.  In  several 
places  the  fires  had  smoldered  into  a 
bed  of  live  coals,  a  yard  or  so  in  length. 

"Every  moment,  the  birch  bark 
kindled  and  blazed  up  fiercely.  Bes- 
sie's clothes  caught  fire  a  number  of 
times.  But  the  homespun  woolen 
cloth  smoldered  and  smoked  without 
flame.  Bessie  had  to  feel  her  way 
carefully  with  her  bare  feet  upon  these 
burning  coals. 

"Suddenly,  we  were  threatened  by 
a  more  startling  danger.  After  their 
council,  the  Indians  had  appeared 
to  go  half  way  aroimd  the  moat 
and  leave  this  bridge  imguarded. 
But  several  strong  warriors  had  stayed 
behind.  These  warriors  were  hidden 
in  some  thick  bushes.  They  had  a 
rope  which  was  fastened  to  one  end 
of  the  log  bridge. 

"When  we  were  on  the  middle  of 
this  bridge  of  fire,  these  red  warriors 
would  pull  on  their  rope  and  draw  the 
log  into  the  moat.  Then  Bessie  and 
I  would  fall,  about  twenty-five  feet, 
upon  the  stone  points  as  sharp  as 
knives. 

"With  Indian  cunning,  they  had 
concealed  the  rope  with  grass  and 
bushes.  I  did  not  see  the  rope  till  it 
moved  when  the  Indians  began  to 
pull.  It  was  then  too  late  to  escape. 
The  Indians  had  driven  us  by  fire 
from  the  Haunted  Ruins  into  this 
death  trap. 

"At  this  moment,  I  heard  a  great 
snapping.     The    log    was    breaking. 


We  were  shooting  through  the  air.  I 
heard  the  broken  log  go  crashing 
down.     I  fainted. 

"I  revived.  A  strong  man  was  by 
my  side. 

"  'Am  I  hurt  very  bad?'  I  asked, 
in  a  faint  voice.  'Bless  you,  no,  you 
aren't  hurt, '  replied  the  man  in  a  most 
reassuring  way.  'You've  got  a  hole 
in  your  leg,  but  it  will  soon  heal.' 

"I  sat  up.  Bessie  was  lying  near 
me.  Two  other  men  were  wrapping 
bandages  around  her  feet.  How  white 
and  still  she  was.  'Is  Bessie  dead?' 
I  asked. 

"  'Bless  you,  no,  she's  only  fainted, ' 
repUed  the  man,  'Her  feet  are 
burned  to  blisters,  hfer  clothes  and 
hair  are  burned  full  of  holes,  but  she'll 
soon  be  the  queen  of  the  settlement!' 

"Strong  men  were  all  around  me. 
They  had  guns.  The  fire  was  dying 
down.     The  Indians  were  gone. 

"  'What's  happened?'  I  asked. 

"  'I'll  explain,'  replied  the  man, 
after  a  sharp  glance  to  see  if  my  mind 
was  clear.  'We  are  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. When  we  heard  about  the  In- 
dian war,  we  came  from  the  mountains. 

"  'A  short  distance  from  here,  to- 
ward the  settlement,  an  Indian  boy 
caught  up  with  us.  He  told  us  that 
Captain  Chase's  son  and  Deacon 
Brown's  daughter  were  in  the  Haunted 
Ruins,  without  food,  water  or  weapons. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  mob  of 
yeUing  Indians.  Most  of  us  had 
served  under  Captain  Chase  in  the  old 
war.  We  were  on  our  way  to  his 
house  to  ask  him  to  lead  us  against 
Paugus.  When  we  heard  about  his 
son,  we  started  on  a  run  for  the  ruins. 
We'd  give  the  Indians  something  to 
yell  for.  We  came  in  sight  just  as  the 
girl,  with  golden  hair  started  to  cross 
the  bridge  of  fire,  with  a  wounded  man 
in  her  arms.  We  didn't  dare  to  shout 
to  her,  because  it  might  startle  her 
and  cause  her  to  fall. 

"We  saw  the  girl,  with  the  greatest 
load  a  girl  ever  carried,  pick  her  way 
so  slow  and  careful,  with  her  bare  feet 
on    burning   coals,    with   many   fires 
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blazing  fiercely  before  her  and  behind 
her,  with  her  clothes  and  hair  on  fire 
in  a  dozen  places. 

"  'We  heard  the  log  snapping.  We 
thought  the  girl  was  lost.  But  she 
made  a  swift  run.  At  the  right  mo- 
ment, just  before  the  log  parted,  the 
girl  made  a  wonderful  jump.  She 
landed  on  this  side,  all  right. 

*'  'It  was  the  grandest  feat  in  the 
history  of  the  White  Mountains. 
We  cheered  her  as  we  never  cheered 
before.  She  turned  toward  us,  tot- 
tered a  few  steps,  swayed  bUndly  to 
and  fro  and  fell  in  a  deep  swoon.  The 
girl  had  done  all  she  could  and  'twas 
enough. 

'*  'Young  man,  the  love  of  this 
noble  girl  is  the  greatest  treasure  in 


this  world.  Always  remember  how 
she  saved  your  life  today. ' 

"I  always  have  remembered,''  con- 
cluded my  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Chase,  as  he  wiped  the  tears  from  his 
eyes.  "Every  day  I  remember  how 
Bessie  carried  me  in  her  arms  out  of 
the  doomed  castle,  over  the  burning 
plain,  across  the  bridge  of  fire,  out  of 
the  jaws  of  Death." 

My  grandmother,  Bessie  Chase, 
rose  from  her  easy  chair,  with  a  slight 
flush  on  her  still  beautiful  face.  "Now 
Jonathan,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  reproof,  "you  know  you  are 
praising  me  too  much,  for  it  was  not 
my  strength  that  saved  your  life,  but 
it  was  the  Hand  of  God,  in  answer  to 
my  prayer. " 


THOUGHT* 

By  Horace  G.  Leslie,  M,  D. 

Thought  is  eternal  as  the  years 

And  every  spdrk  of  flame  divine. 
Kindled  in  all  the  ages  past, 

Lives,  and  will,  throughout  all  time. 

The  purple  Ught  in  Western  sky 

That  lingers  after  sunset  hour, 
Is  not  the  Stardust  science  claims 

But  thought's  unloosed  immortal  dower. 

Coul^  we  command  a  crystal  lens, 

Moulded  with  rare  alchemic  skill, 
We'd  find  the  old  Platonic  germs 

Were  moving  in  their  cycle  still. 

They  come  and  go  with  varying  force, 

Awakening  life's  lethargic  cells, 
As,  far  across  some  distant  field. 

The  sleeper  hears  the  morning  bells; 

And  odes  of  the  Homeric  muse, 

Unclaimed  by  pen  or  printer's  art, 
Await  in  evening's  silent  air 

The  meeting  of  some  kindred  spark. 

*  This  poem,  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Leslie  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  for  the  Granite  Monthly, 
many  years  ago,  has  never  before  been  published. 
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They  are  not  dead  in  all  these  years, 
But  breathe  Lethea's  breath  alone, 

And  need  but  hand  to  smite  the  rock 
And  claim  the  water  for  its  own. 

The  wise  man  said  that  no  new  thing 
Has  found  a  place  in  earthly  field; 

That  only  things  were  new  to  us 
When  fate  the  other  side  revealed. 


Thought  is  no  plant  of  annual  growth. 

The  rings  concentric  slowly  form; 
The  breath  of  the  eternal  years 

Must  buffet  it  like  autumn  storm, 

To  give  the  fibre  and  the  strength 
To  beams  that  bear  the  lofty  roof, 

Beneath  whose  shade  the  unchained  soul 
Holds  converse  with  the  Eang  of  Truth. 


All  that  Greece  heard,  or  Rome  e'er  knew. 
Was  but  a  sample  sheaf  of  grain, 

Snatched  from  the  shallow  furrowed  earth — 
A  promise  only  of  the  brain. 

The  present  welds  the  broken  links, 
Scattered  along  the  path  of  time, 

(The  artifice  of  unknown  hands) 
Into  one  perfect  chain  of  mind. 

These  books  of  mine,  with  vellum  bound. 
Hold  part  of  what  some  one  has  dreamed; 

Oh,  could  we  know  that  other  part 
No  earthly  hand  has  ever  gleaned  I 

The  poet  sings  some  sweet  refrain. 
That  echoes  in  the  vale  of  years. 

We  feel  he  had  some  other  note. 
Unsung,  save  in  the  distant  spheres. 

This  is  the  song  we  fain  would  hear 

The  music  of  a  broader  ife; 
The  harp  strings  tuned  in  silent  space 

Beyond  the  jar  of  human  strife. 


The  pages  of  historic  lore 

Are  stained  by  hands  of  prejudice; 
And  what  should  be  but  facts  alone 

Oft  prove  but  frame  for  fancy's  dress. 
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The  fruit  of  this  erratic  vine 

Needs  meirwing  power  of  sun  and  light; 

And  days  should  be  a  thousand  years 
In  which  to  set  its  flavor  right. 

Too  near  the  lens  the  view  is  blurred, 
And  strange  distorted  visions  rise; 

'Tis  distance  gives  a  clearer  sight 
And  juster  value  in  the  eyes. 

E'en  creeds  and  doctrines  change  with  need; 

No  fixed  stars  shine  in  sky  of  thought; 
The  children  cast  the  temples  down, 

On  whose  strong  walls  their  fathers  wrought. 

The  water  that  was  sweet  of  old 
Grows  bitter  as  in  Marah's  spring, 

And  over  ruined  dreams  and  hopes 
Forgetfulness  like  grey  vines  cling. 


When  Romance  spins  her  gauzy  strands 
Across  the  window  pane  of  Ufe, 

The  warp  and  woof  of  checkered  web 
Is  but  a  dream  of  love  and  strife, 

Caught  by  that  spider's  cunning  plan, 
And  served  for  food  of  present  needs; 

The  marsh  gas,  fitfu),  wavering  flame 
Around  a  pool  of  mud  and  weeds. 

And  yet  it  oft  a  purpose  serves, 

As  mulch  around  some  tender  shoot. 

To  guard  it  from  the  frost  and  cold, 
'Till  thought  secures  a  firmer  root. 

Truth  sometimes  needs  a  coat  of  sweet 

As  Vfe  the  bitter  pill  disguise. 
The  virtue  still  remains  the  same 

Though  hid  from  sight  of  peering  eyes. 

Thus  thought,  in  all  these  varying  ways, 
Is  brought  before  the  human  mind, 

And  ever  up  its  tendrils  creep 
Around  life's  moss-grown  trunk  entwined. 


FROM  THE  SUMMIT  OF  LOON  MOUNTAIN 


By  Norman  C,  Tice 


One  pleasant  morning  in  October 
I  was  standing  on  the  summit  of 
Loon  Mountain,  not  far  from  the 
summer  village  of  North  Woodstock. 
There  had  been  frosty  nights  but  as 
yet  no  wild,  rough  storm  had  de- 
spoiled the  foliage  of  its  beauty. 
The  clear  blue  sky  was  nearly  ob- 
scured by  lowering  clouds,  but  sudden 
bursts  of  simshine  lighted  up  the  val- 
ley and  the  surrounding  mountain 
range. 

llie  moimtain-ashes,  on  the  slope  of 
the  peak,  vied  with  the  sumac  in  vivid- 
ness of  colors,  and  were  heavily  fruited 
with  clusters  of  crimson  berries. 
Every  dwarf  shrub  was  clothed  with 
bright-hued  leaves,  and  the  gray 
rocks  and  the  winding,  mossy  trails 
were  splashed  with  blots  of  fallen, 
gay-colored  leaves. 

In  the  distance  were  the  purple  and 
^old  slopes  of  Mount  Moosilauke. 
The  purple  was  the  clumps  of  spruces, 
wrapped  in  the  smoky  veils  of  Indian 
Summer.  The  gold  was  the  Midas- 
touched  foliage  of  the  slender  paper 
birches.  The  summit  of  this  peak 
was  capped  with  a  floating  mass  of 
filmy  clouds  that  drifted  away  to- 
ward the  south.  The  blue  shadows 
brooded  over  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain and  crept  down  the  winding  valley. 

Franconia  Notch  was  half  in 
shadow  and  alternate  bands  of  sun- 
shine.   Where  the  stripes  of  sunshine 


came  could  be  seen  the  vivid  foliage  of 
Autumn,  now  a  blur  of  red,  then  one 
of  yellow,  or  orange.  Toward  the 
Notch,  and  somewhat  lower  than  the 
summit,  could  be  seen  the  shores  of 
Loon  Pond.  The  cold,  gray  waters 
mirrored  the  cloud  streaked  sky,  the 
gorgeous  foliage  in  the  trees  that  over- 
hung the  stream,  and  the  leaning 
birches  and  spruces. 

In  the  valley  below  were  the  nes- 
tling villages.  Bordered  by  fields  of 
green  aftermath  and  outlined  by 
groves  of  trees  in  Autumn  dress,  they 
seemed  like  painted  pictures.  Now 
and  then  a  cloud  shadow  crept  over 
the  valley,  darkening  the  green  fields 
and  the  gay  trappings  of  the  trees, 
slid  over  the  mountain  wall  and 
vanished. 

The  stream  that  curved  down  the 
valley  gleamed  in  some  open  eddy,  in 
a  long  line  of  yellowish  foam,  then 
hied  away  in  the  shrubbery.  It  ap- 
peared now  and  then  as  if  coquetting 
with  the  observer,  then  vanished  in 
the  purple  haze  at  the  end  of  the 
valley. 

In  the  rustling  of  the  gold  leaves  of 
the  paper  birches  and  in  the  ruby 
cheeks  of  the  mountain-ash  berries, 
one  could  read  the  signs  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter,  when  the  village  in 
the  valley  and  the  wooded  slopes  of 
the  encircling  peaks  would  be  wrapped 
in  snowy  dreams. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BELL  OF  GHENT 

By  L.  Adelaide  Sherman 

(Tlie  ancient  alarm  bell  of  the  Belgian  city  of  Ghent  was  inscribed  with  these  words:  "My 
name  is  Roland;  when  I  toll  there  is  fire;  when  I  ring  there  is  victory.") 

The  bell  has  long  been  silent;  long  ago 
The  church  and  tower  have  vanished  quite,  but  lo, 
A  mighty  host  has  gathered  once  again — 
Yea,  all  the  hero  dead  from  hill  and  plain, 

With  folded  hands  and  heads  in  reverence  bent 
To  hear  the  message  of  the  Bell  of  Ghent. 

Ring,  ring  the  bell,  St.  George,  that  England  may 
Hear  the  good  news,  rejoice  with  us  today. 
For  O  her  dead  have  borne  a  gallant  part — 
Their  names  shall  live  in  every  patriot  heart. 
And  still  Britannia  rules  the  ocean  waves 
To  prove  that  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 
Ring,  ring  the  bell.     Its  word  from  sea  to  sea 
Is  Victory  and  Victory  and  Victory. 

Ring,  ring  the  bell,  Joan,  that  France  may  hear —    - 
Her  children  answer  with  a  jubilant  cheer. 
Pull,  pull  the  cord,  while  Belgium's  blue-eyed  king 
Shall  hear  the  joyful,  peace-winged  message  ring. 
Rejoicing  that  he  checked  the  foe's  advance 
And  saved  the  honor  of  his  sister,  France. 
Republic  France  1    Thy  word  from  sea  to  sea 
Is  Liberty — ^is  blood-won  Liberty. 

Yea,  Father  of  thy  country,  Washington, 
Ring,  ring  the  bell,  while  every  loyal  son 
Hearkens  to  its  inspired  peal;  it  rings 
The  downfall  of  all  coronets  and  kings. 
Rejoice,  ye  dead,  for  from  your  sacrifice 
Freer  and  holier  nations  shall  arise. 
Ring  out,  ring  out  your  word  from  sea  to  sea, 
.  Democracy,  Democracy,  Democracy. 

The  vision  fades  I  » And  One  in  robes  of  white 
Stands  by  a  Cross,  bathed  in  eternal  light. 
English  and  German,  Frank  and  Austrian  stand 
In  adoration  with  hand  clasping  hand. 
Their  voices  blend  in  one  triumphant  strain. 
And  heaven  is  echoing  the  glad  refrain; 
The  angels  sing  it  round  the  crystal  sea, 
Christianity,  Christianity,  Christianity. 

Contoocook,  N.  H, 


N.  H.  NECROLOGY 


EDWARD  J.  CUMMINGS 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Cmnmings,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Ck)ngre6S  in  the  Second  Nerw 
Hampshire  District,  died  at  his  home  in 
Littleton,  N.  H.,  September  23,  1918. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  bom  in  Littleton 
August  13, 1881,  graduated  from  the  Littleton 
High  School  in  1900,  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1904,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1^X7,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
TOacticed  in  Concord  with  Hon.  Henry  F. 
HoUis  till  the  fall  of  1908  when  he  located  in 

gactice  in  Littleton  and  there  continued, 
e  was  elected  solicitor  of  Grafton  County,  as 
a  Democrat,  in  1912,  serving  for  two  years 
following.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  Littleton  during  the  last  session, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  legislation,  being 
especially  prominent  in  advocacy  of  pro- 
hioition  aiid  woman  suffrage.  In  the  last 
state  primary— September  3-— he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  by  the  Democrats  of  the 
Second  District,  but  died  suddenly  of  pneu- 
monia twent^r  days  later. 

He  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Littleton,  and  prominent  in  the 
Lidependent  Order  of  Foresters,  having  held 
the  ofiBce  of  high  chief  ranger  for  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont. 

He  married  in  June,  1911,  Eunice  J.  Marsh 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  who  survives,  with  a  son. 

WnXIAM  H.  ELLIOTT 

William  H.  Elliott,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Keene,  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Nelson, 
August  2. 1918. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  bom  in  Keene,  May  25, 
1850,  son  of  John  H.  and  Emily  A.  (Whedock) 
Elliott.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academv  and  Harvard  College,  class  of  1872; 
studied  law,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
from  Harvard  Law  School;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  took  up  his  resid^ce  in  Keene. 
but  devoted  himself  mainly  to  business  and 
fibancial  affairs.  He  was  a  director  and 
president  of  the  Cheshire  National  Bank, 
president  of  the  trustees  of  Elliott  City  Hospi- 
tal, founded  by  his  father;  president  of  tne 
Beaver  Mills  Corporation,  of  the  Keene  Gas 
and  Electric  Co.,  and  a  director  in  many 
other  corporations.  He  was  a  Unitarian, 
and  a  Republican,  and  was  several  times  a 
member  oi  the  Keene  city  government. 

He  married,  in  1882,  Mary  Fiske  Edwards, 
dau^ter  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Ed- 
wards, who  survives  him,  with  a  son  and  two 
daughtera* 


HON.  A.  CHESTER  CLARK 

Allan  Chester  Clark,  judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Concord,  died  at  the  Margaret  Pills- 
bury  Hospital  in  that  city,  from  pneumonia, 
September  23,  1918. 

Judge  Clark  was  bom  in  Center  Harbor, 
N.  H..  July  4, 1877.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Mereoith  Hi^  School,  New  Hampton  Insti- 
tution and  Dartmouth  College,  leaving  the 
latter  after  the  first  year.  He  studied  law  for 
a  time  with  Bertram  BlaisdeU  of  Meredith, 
but  soon  removed  to  Concord  and  engaged  in 
journalistic  work,  as  Concord  corresp)ondent 
of  various  newspapers,  meanwhile  pursuing 
his  legal  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
June  27,  1913,  being  soon  after  appointed 
judge  of  the  Concord  District  Court  by  Gov. 
Samuel  D.  Felker.  When  the  district  court 
system  was  overturned  by  the  Republican 
legislature,  in  1915,  to  set  rid  of  the  Demo- 
cratic judges.  Judge  Clark  was  one  of  the  verv 
few  Democrats  retained  by  Governor  Spauld- 
ing,  and  was  made  judse  of  the  new  municipal 
court  which  position  he  filled  with  marked 
ability,  establishing  a  reputation  which  ex- 
tended throughout  the  state  and  beyond  its 
borders. 

He  was  a  Unitarian,  a  Democrat,  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason,  a  Patron  of  Husbandry,  and 
a  Knight  of  Pythias,  having  been  a  chancellor 
of  Concord  Lodge  and  deputy  grand  chan- 
ceUor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grand  Lodse. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  Center  Harbor  in  me 
ConstitutionalConvention  of  1902,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  conventions  of  1912  and  1918. 

He  married,  June  12,  1917^  Jennie  A.  Ross 
of  New  Bmnswick,  who  survives  him,  with  a 
son,  Allan  Chester,  Jr.,  bom  subsequent  to 
his  decease. 

HON.  EDWIN  F.  JONES 

Hon.  Edwin  F.  Jones,  bom  in  Manchester, 
April  19,  1859,  son  of  Edwin  R.  and  Mary  A 
(Famham)   Jones,  died  in  that  city,  from 
pneumonia,  October  6,  1918. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Manchester  schools 
and  Dartmouth  College,  graduating  from  the 
latter  in  1880;  he  studied  law  with  the  late 
Hon.  David  Cross,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1883,  and  was  in  practice  in  Manchester 
till  the  time  of  his  decease,  with  distinguished 
success. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  Um'tarian  and  a  Republi- 
can. He  served  as  assistant  derk  of  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Representatives  in  1881; 
as  derk  in  1883  and  1885,  as  dty  solidtor  of 
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Manchester  twelve  years,  from  1887,  as 
treasurer  of  Hillsborough  County  from  1^7 
to  1895,  as  a  delegate  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1902,  and  as  president  of  the 
Convention  of  1912.  He  was  president  of 
the  Republican  State  Convention  in  1900, 
and  a  delegate  at  large  from  New  Hampshire 
in  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  in  1908.  He  had  been  a  trustee  of 
the  Manchester  City  Library  since  1906,  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Ass'n,  N.  H. 
Bar  Ass'n,  (president,  1906-8),  a  32d  degree 
Mason  and  Knight  Templar,  and  grand  master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1910.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  chairman  of 
the  Speaker^s  Bureau  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

On  December  21,  1887,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Nora  F.  Kennard  of  Man- 
chester, who  survives.  A  daughter,  Rebecca, 
died  in  October,  1902,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years. 


FRANK   P.   MAYNARD 

Frank  P.  Maynard,  a  prominent  business 
man,  and  for  manv  years  an  extensive  shoe 
manufacturer  of  Cfaremont,  died  on  Novem- 
ber 7. 

Mr.  Maynard  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Me., 
August  25,  1850.  He  went  to  California  in 
youth  where  he  was  engaged  three  vears  in 
minins.  Returning  East,  he  engaged  in  shoe 
manufacturing  in  Nashua,  where  he  con- 
tinued eight  years,  then  engaged  in  the  retail 
shoe  trade  in  Boston  for  a  tune,  but  removed 
to  Claremont  in  1883,  where  he  established 
an  extensive  shoe  manufacturing  plant  and 
conducted  the  same  many  years  with  great 
success.  He  was  prominent  in  many  other 
business  enterprises,  was  president  of  the 
Claremont  Building  Association,  Peoples 
National  Bank,  and  the  Claremont  Gas  Li^ht 
Co.  He  was  instrumental  in  introducmg 
electric  lighting  in  Claremont.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Republican,  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  George  A.  Ramsddl. 

He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 


PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  subscriber,  who  founded  the  Granite  Monthly  in  the  city  of  Dover,  in  1877,  removing 
the  same  to  Concord  two  years  later,  wh6  has  been  its  editor  and  publisher  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  existence,  hereby  announces  its  sale  to  Harlan  C.  Pearson  of  Concord,  who  assumes 
control  January  1,  1919. 

It  is  with  no  little  regret  that  he  takes  this  step,  but  advancing  years  and  other  interests 
render  it  necessary.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  however,  uiat  the  magazine  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  is  abundantly  qualified  to  make  it  a  publication  in  ^ich  every  New 
Hampshire  man  and  woman,  at  home  or  abroad,  mav  well  take  pride;  and  whose  succeeding 
volumes  will  fitly  supplement  the  fifty  volumes  already  issued,  as  a  repository  of  New  Hamp- 
shire history  and  biography,  and  of  literary  and  descriptive  matter  pertaining  to  the  State  and 
its  welfare. 

No  man  in  New  Hampshire  is  better  acquainted  with  the  State,  its  people  and  its  interests, 
than  Mr.  Pearson,  who  has  been  the  Secretary  of  six  of  its  governors  ana  long  editor  of  the  Con- 
cord Monitor  ana  Statesman^  also  Concord  correspondent  of  the  Associate  P^ess  and  many 
newspapers  in  and  out  of  the  State.  The  subscriber  bespeaks  for  him  the  hearty  support  of  all 
present  patrons,  and  of  the  general  public  in  the  earnest  and  honest  effort  which  he  will  make 
to  improve  the  character  and  extend  the  influence  of  this  magazine. 

Volumes  49  and  50  of  theGBANirs  Monthly,  embracing  the  issues  for  1917  and  1918,  bound 
together,  in  one  book,  after  the  style  of  preceding  bound  volumes,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to 
such  subscribers  as  have  been  accustomed  to  exchange  their  unbound  numbers  for  the  same, 
early  in  the  coming  year. 

Subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  should  make  payment  up  to  January  1,  1919,  before 
that  date,  as  all  bills  not  then  paid  will  be  placed  for  collection  at  the  advertised  rate 
of  $1.S0  per  year  for  subscriptions  not  paid  in  advance. 

H.  H.  Metcalf, 

Pvblisher. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NEEDS  A  STATE 

BUDGET 

By  RoUand  H.  Spatdding 


Within  ten  years,  the  expenses  of 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire  have  in- 
creased from  a  million  dollars  a  year 
to  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
that  amount. 

This  fact,  in  itself,  is  not  a  subject 
for  just  criticism.  It  is  brought 
about  by  the  necessities  and  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  times.  Every  state 
in  the  Union  and  the  Union  itself  is 
in  the  same  situation,  many  of  the 
states  to  a  greater  degree  than  New 
Hampshire.  ' 

Leaving  war  activities  and  expendi- 
tures out  of  the  question,  as  an  un- 
usual demand  upon  the  public  purse, 
there  remain  several  Unes  of  work 
which  the  state  is  doing,  and  which  it 
ought  to  do,  but  which  had  not  been 
entered  upon,  or,  if  so,  to  only  a  slight 
extent,  a  decade  ago. 

Very  few  people  woi^ld  have  any  of 
these  lines  of  work  discontinued  or 
lessened.  Larger  vision,  day  by  day, 
makes  clear  the  duty  and  obUgation 
of  the  state  to  guard  the  public  health 
and  to  promote  the  public  welfare  in 
ways  which  former  times  left  to  the 
lesser  imits  of  government  or  even  to 
the  individual. 


The  state  is  doing  work  todajr 
which  the  counties,  the  cities  and  the 
towns  used  to  do  or  which  was  not 
done  at  all;  and  the  state,  of  course, 
is  paying  the  bills. 

It  must  keep  on  doing  so.  And 
with  conditions  as  they  are  now  and 
as  they  promise  to  continue  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  state's  expenditures 
cannot  be  lessened,  biit,  in  all  prob- 
abiUty,  must  continue  to  increase. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion with  equanimity  and  resolve  to 
get  the  utmost  possible  value  out  of 
the  increased  number  of  dollars  we' 
are  required  to  contribute  for  the  pub- 
he  support. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  and  the 
most  immediate  improvement  pos- 
sible for  us  in  New  Hampshire  is  the 
adoption  of  a  state  budget. 

The  word,  ** budget,"  is  defined 
variously,  but  as  good  a  statement  as 
any  is  that  of  Frederick  A.  Cleveland 
in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Acad^ 
emy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  as 
follows:  "A  budget  may  be  defined 
as  a  plan  for  financing  the  govern- 
ment during  a  definite  period  which 
is  prepared  and  submittedby  a  respon- 


Editor's  Note. — Hon.  Rolland  H.  Spaulding  of  Rochester ,  a  successful  manufactuier, 
noted  for  the  independence  of  his  views  and  the  strength  of  his  convictions  in  matters  of  nublic 
welfare,  was  i|;ovemor  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  years  1915  and  1916.  Through  his  inmience 
and  during  his  administration  reforms  were  effected  in  the  city  and  town  finances  of  the  state 
from  whicm  great  benefits  have  resulted.  Uniform  methods  of  accounting,  adequate  respon- 
sibility for  trust  funds,  public  debts  bonded  on  an  honest  and  economical  basis  have  increased 
the  credit  of  the  units  of  government  in  New  Hampshire  to  a  wonderful  degree.  In  this  article 
ex-Governor  Spaulding  shows  a  way  for  getting  better  value  out  of  our  state  expenditures, 
which  is  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  all  taxpayers  and  their  representatives. 
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sible  executive  to  a  representative 
body  whose  approval  and  authoriza- 
tion are  necessary  before  the  plan  may 
be  executed." 

''A  budget  is  essential  if  there  is  to 
be  a  proper  balance  between  revenue 
and  expenditures  and  in  order  to  give 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ade- 
quate control  over  expenditures," 
says  the  report  to  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1917  by 
its  commission  to  compile  informa- 
tion and  data. 

Most  writers  upon  the  budget 
system  in  the  United  States  fail  to 
give  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
credit  for  any  advance  whatever  upon 
this  Une,  but  this  is  an  error. 

Chapter  10  of  our  Laws  of  1909 
says: 

"Section  1.  The  chief  of  each 
department  of  the  state  government, 
each  state  board  of  commissioners, 
the  trustees  or  managers  of  each 
state  institution,  and  all  agents  of  the 
state  in  charge  of  public  works  shall 
on  or  before  February  15,  1909,  file 
with  the  state  treasurer  estimates  in 
detail  of  the  amounts  required  by 
their  respective  departments,  boards 
and  institutions  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  August  31,  1910,  and 
August  31,  1911. 

"Sect.  2.  Similar  estimates  shall  be 
filed  with  the  state  treasurer,  for  each 
biennial  period,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January  preceding  each  legis- 
lative session. 

"Sect.  3.  Such  estimates  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  shall  seasonably  prepare  and  in- 
troduce an  appropriation  bill  or  bills 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
state  for  each  biennial  period."     * 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature all  annual  standing  appropria- 
tions were  repealed  and  the  authori- 
zation of,  and  provision  for,  all  state 
expenditures  centered,  rightly,  in  this 
one  procedure. 

The  state  treasurers  have  discharged 
their  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently 
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under  this  act,  as  under  all  others,  and 
have  rendered  to  the  Legislatures  at 
the  time  designated  complete  state- 
ments, classified  by  departments,,  of 
the  actual  expenses  of  all  state  depart- 
ments and  institutions,  of  appropri- 
ations available,  and  of  all  requests 
for  appropriations,  regular  and  special. 

These  requests  are  made  and  these 
figures  are  forwarded,  and  here  is  one 
great  defect  of  the  system,  precisely 
as  they  are  made  by  the  heads  of 
departments. 

Each  head  asks,  of  course,  for  all 
the  money  he  thinks  he  may  need 
during  the  next  two  years,  and  he 
would  be  more  than  human,  if,  in 
making  his  estimates,  he  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  probable  cut- 
ting down  and  paring  o£F  which  they 
will  undergo  in  the  Legislature,  if  the 
future  might  be  judged  by  the  past. 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  and 
I'll  give  you  so  much"  have  been  as 
characteristic  of  legislative  appropria- 
tions as  of  horse  trades,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  past. 

This  undignified,  to  use  a  mUd 
word,  relation  between  state  depart- 
ments and  legislative  committees  in 
New  Hampslure  is  disliked  by  the 
former  for  another  good  reason. 

Even  the  department  head  who  has 
shrewdly  and  with  forethought  swelled 
his  estimates  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
evitable cut  often  finds  himself  and 
his  work  sorely  wounded  by  having 
the  legislative  committee  do  its  operat- 
ing on  a  part  of  his  schedule  which  he 
had  not  anticipated.  The  pound  of 
flesh  sometimes  is  taken  from  too  near 
the  heart  of  the  subject. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case 
at  the  legislative  session  of  1917  that 
when  the  House  of  Representatives 
appropriation  committee  was  ready 
to  report  and  the  worst  was  known  in 
regard  to  what  it  had  done,  the  heads 
of  state  departments  formed  in  a 
body,  moved  in  procession  to  the 
executive  chamber  and  pleaded  with 
the  governor  to  save  the  financial  lives 
of  some  of  their  projects  and  lines  of 
work. 
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This  the  governor  was  able  to  do  to 
some  extent,  unofficially;  but  so  far  as 
his  power  in  the  matter  under  the  laws 
tend  constitution  extends  all  he  could 
have  done  would  be  to  veto  the  entire 
appropriation  bill  and  to  withhold  his 
approval  until  the  various  items  in  it 
had  been  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes. 

There  have  been  times  when  gov- 
ernors have  been  sorely  tempted  to  do 
that  very  thing,  but  it  never  has  been 
done,  and  with  the  adoption  of  an  up- 
to-date  budget  plan  it  never  need  be 
done. 

The  state  of  Maryland  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  the  budget  plan  of 
state  finance  a  part  of  its  constitu- 
tion by  vote  of  the  people  in  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  and  several  other  states 
have  the  same  step  under  considera- 
tion; but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  New 
Hampshire,  with  its  well-known  and 
on  many  accounts  commendable  con- 
servatism in  regard  to  constitutional 
changes  will  go  so  far  as  that. 

What  it  should  do,  however,  and 
from  this  proposition  no  dissent  is 
heard  anywhere,  is  to  so  amend  the 
constitution  that  the  governor  can 
veto  individual  items  in  appropria- 
tion bills  without  requiring  the  re- 
consideration of  the  whole  measure. 
When  President  Albert  O.  Brown  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1918  calls  that  body  together  again 
within  a  year  after  the  signing  of  a 
peace  treaty,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one 
of  the  amendments  which  it  will  pro- 
pose to  the  people  of  the  state  for  rati- 
fication may  be  this  one  in  regard  to 
appropriation  bills. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to 
consider  briefly  the  how  and  why  of 
Maryland's  action  in  becoming  the 
first  state  in  the  Union  to  makte  a 
financial  budget  requirement  a  part 
of  her  constitution.  To  put  it  baldly, 
Maryland  in  1915  found  herself  bank- 
rupt. She  was  out  of  cash  and  she 
owed  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  of 
current  bills  with  no  provision  for 
their  payment.  The  people  de- 
manded that  something  be  done. 


That  something  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  prepare  a 
new  plan  of  state  finances.  That 
commission  was  headed  by  Professor 
Frank  J.  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  it  did  its  work  so  well 
as  to  attract  national  attention. 
Governor  Henry  W.  Keyes  of  New 
Hampshire  in  his  inaugural  message 
of  January  4,  1917,  recommended  the 
report  of  this  commission  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  of  this 
state,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  his  reconmiendation  was  heeded. 

The  people  of  Maryland,  however, 
gave  attention  to  the  report,  thor- 
oughly approved  of  it  and,  as  has 
been  said,  voted  it  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state. 

It  calls  for  the  preparation  of  a 
budget  containing  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  two  years  next  preceding  and 
also  a  proposed  plan  of  expenditures 
and  revenues  for  the  coming  two  years. 
In  addition  there  must  be  an  exact 
statement  of  assets,  liabilities,  re- 
serves, surpluses  or  deficits  of  the 
state.  This  program  must  be  pre- 
pared by  the  governor,  who  has  the 
right  and,  if  caUed  upon,  must  regard 
it  as  his  duty,  to  appear  before  the 
Legislature  and  explain  and  advocate 
his  budget. 

Before  the  Maryland  Legislature 
can  act  on  any  appropriation  bills  it 
must  consider  the  governor's  budget. 
It  can  reduce,  but  not  increase,  the 
amounts  which  he  demands  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  state.  Only  after 
it  has  passed  this  budget,  as  pro- 
posed or  amended,  can  the  Legisla- 
ture pass  additional  bills  calling  for 
expenditures. 

Charles  A.  Beard,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New 
York,  writing  of  this  Maryland  move- 
ment and  describing  its  success  in 
actual  practice  in  the  year  1918, 
says:  "Under  the  leadership  of  an 
able  governor,  who  took  his  task 
seriou^y,  and  went  at  his  work  in  a 
businesslike  way,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  been  able,  so  to  speak,  to 
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take  its  goods  away  from  the  pawn- 
broker's shop.  It  knows  where  it 
stands.  It  works  to  plans.  It  fol- 
lows simple  and  elementary  principles 
of  good  management,  common  sense. 
The  wonder  is  that  it  has  taken  so 
long  to  discover  the  obvious." 

While  Maryland  has  gone  the 
farthest  of  any  state  along  the  road  of 
financial  reform  by  executive  budget 
making,  there  are  twenty-two  other 
states  which  have  taken  longer  or 
shorter  steps  towards  the  same  end, 
and  the  leaven  is  working  in  almost 
all  the  rest. 

Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio  and  Utah  have  statutory  pro- 
visions for  executive  budget  systems. 

In  New  Jersey  all  requests  for  ap- 
propriations must  be  made  to  the 
governor  before  November  15  and  he 
transmits  his  decisions  in  regard  to 
them  to  the  Legislature  in  the  form  of 
a  special  message  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January.  To  this  mes- 
sage he  may  make  later  additions,  if 
he  sees  fit,  but  provision  is  made  that 
all  appropriations  shall  be  included  in 
a  "General  Appropriation  Bill,"  and 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  act  that  no  sup- 

Elemental,  deficiency  ar  incidental 
ills  shall  be  considered.  No  limita- 
tion is  placed  upon  the  Legislature  in 
considering  the  governor's  budget  and 
that  body  may  increase  as  well  as 
strike  out  or  reduce  items  that  are 
recommended.  The  Kansas  law  is 
similar  to  that  of  New  Jersey. 

Under  the  Ohio  law,  which  is  less 
detailed  and  specific  than  the  others 
mentioned,  the  governor  is  given 
authority,  of  which  he  has  taken  ad- 
vantage, to  appoint  a  budget  com- 
missioner, who  compiles  the  necessary 
data  for  the  governor's  use  and  ad- 
vises with  him  in  regard  to  his  recom- 
mendations. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Ne- 
braska law  requires  the  governor  to 
give  brief  reasons  for  each  item  of 
expenditure  in  which  the  proposed 
appropriation  is  different  from  that 
of  the  previous  biennial  period.    Min- 


nesota requires  that  the  budget  bill 
be  submitted  to  the  legislature  not 
later  than  February  1. 

Massachusetts  did  not  take  formal 
action  in  the  matter  of  an  executive 
budget  until  1918  although  much  of 
its  procedure,  like  New  Hampshire's, 
had  been  on  that  line.  The  Bay 
State  Legislature  of  1917  created  a 
joint  special  committee  on  finances 
and  budget  procedure  which  submit- 
ted a  bill,  "To  establish  a  budget  sys- 
tem for  the  Commonwealth,"  which 
became  Chapter  244  of  the  General 
Acts  of  1918. 

This  act  provides  that  the  heads  of 
all  state  activities  shall  submit  to  the 
supervisor  of  administration,  on  or 
before  October  15,  in  each  year,  their 
estimates  for  the  coming  year,  and 
that  the  auditor  shall  compile  the 
same,  together  with  a  statement  of 
"his  estimates  for  the  ordinary  and 
other  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth" 
and  "a  statement  of  the  free  and  un- 
encumbered cash  balance  and  other 
resources  available  for  appropriations. ' ' 

The  supervisor  of  administration 
thereupon  prepares  a  budget  for  the 
governor  who  submits  it  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  not  later  than  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January.  It  must  in- 
clude in  detail  "definite  recommen- 
dations of  the  Governor  relative  to  the 
amounts  which  should  be  appro- 
priated "  and  as  to  the  financing  of  the 
expenditures  thus  recommended. 

Other  states  which  have  a  budget 
system,  but  in  which  the  executive  is 
not  the  central  figure,  usually  have  a 
budget  board  or  commission,  which 
includes  the  leading  executive  officers 
of  the  state  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
finance  committees  of  the  Legislature. 
This  is  the  Wisconsin  plan,  the  first 
budget  system  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try, and  has  been  copied  by  New 
York,  Connecticut,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont 
and  Washington.  Later  develop- 
ments are  away  from  this  type  and 
towards  the  executive  budget  system, 
now  favored  by  the  principal  authori- 
ties on  government  finance. 
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But  New  Hampshire,  because  of  the 
extent  to  which  Vermont  conditions 
and  problems  resemble  our  own,  may 
be  interested  especially  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  Green  Mountain  law  on 
this  point.  Across  the  Connecticut  a 
law  enacted  in  1915  provides  for  a 
state  budget  committee  composed  of 
the  governor,  auditor,  state  treasurer, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Senate,  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priations committee  of  the  Houlse, 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  state 
purchasing  agent.  The  governor  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
auditor  is  the  secretary. 

All  heads  of  departments,  boards, 
institutions,  etc ,  are  required  to  re- 
port during  the  month  of  October  to 
the  secretary  of  the  budget  com- 
mittee the  amounts  required  by  their 
departments  for  the  ensuing  two 
years  and  the  amounts  appropriated 
and  expended  for  the  current  year 
and  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal 
periods.  The  budget  committee  also 
receives  statements  from  aify  in- 
dividual, corporation,  association  or 
institution  desiring  an  appropriation. 
Any  person  having  a  claim  against  the 
state  is  likewise  requested  to  file  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  such 
claim. 

The  budget  committee  then  pro- 
ceeds to  prepare  the  budget,  being 
required,  whenever  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  requests  m^de  by 
a  department  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  change.  The  budget 
report,  when  completed,  must  be 
printed  and  sent  to  each  member- 
elect  of  the  incoming  Legislature  and 
to  the  clerk  of  each  town  before 
December  10;  and  when  the  Legisla- 
ture convenes  and  has  organized  it 
diall  be  presented  to  the  newly 
organized  committee  on  the  budget. 

Since  the  houses  of  the  incoming 
L^islature  may  appoint  new  chair- 
men of  the  committees  on  finance, 
ways  and  means  and  appropriations 
and  thus  change  the  membership  of 


the  budget  committee  which  drew  up 
the  tentative  budget,  the  act  provides 
that  the  newly  formed  budget  com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  review  the 
budget  as  originally  prepared.  With 
this  end  in  view,  provision  is  made 
that  the  newly  formed  budget  com- 
mittee shall  at  the  beginning  of  the 
legislative  session  receive  the  tenta- 
tive budget  from  the  outgoing  com- 
mittee and  after  examination  shal) 
make  such  revision  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable and  draw  up  a  consolidated 
statement  of  the  estimated  income 
and  expenditures  as  finally  agreed 
upon. 

•  Readers  who  may  be  interested  in 
securing  more  information  about  the 
budget  systems  of  the  various  states 
and  of  some  cities  than  it  is  possible  to 
give  in  the  limited  space  here  avail- 
able, can  consult  Volume  LXII  (No- 
vember, 1915)  of  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  SciencCy  and  Bulletin  No.  2, 
"State  Budget  Systems  in  the  United 
States,"  submitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts constitutional  convention  by 
the  commission  to  compile  informa- 
tion and  data  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
vention. Each  of  these  pubUcations 
has  been  mentioned  previously  in  this 
article  ai^  from  them  liberal  ex- 
tracts have  been  made  by  the  present 
writer.  The  Massachusetts  report 
includes  a  very  useful  bibUography  of 
the  subject,  brought  up  to  the  present 
year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  whether  the 
executive  budget  system  or  the  budget 
committee  system  is  in  force,  there 
are  some  features  common  to  both. 
Every  department  head,  for  instance, 
not  only  can,  but  must,  prepare  and 
present  his  estimates  for  the  future 
cost  of  his  work.  He  must  be  ready 
to  answer  questions  as  to  the  whys 
and  the  wherefores  of  his  figures.  He 
must  show  where  the  state  will  get 
value  received  for  the  dollars  he  pro- 
poses to  expend.  On  the  other  hEind 
by  this  procedure  he  is  guaranteed 
against  having  his  estimates  ruth- 
lessly chopped,  maimed  and  mangled 
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by  men  in  authority  who  are  without 
exact  I^nowledge  as  to  what  his  various 
items  mean  and  what  difference  their 
reduction  or  elimination  would  bring 
about  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
state's  work.  The  usefulness  of  pub- 
lic hearings  in  this  connection  is  self- 
evident. 

Another  good  result  which  is  sure 
to  come  from  the  competent  enforce- 
ment of  either  kind  of  a  budget  system 
is  earlier  action  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  matter  of  appropriations  and  in 
all  probability  an  earlier  final  ad- 
journment of  the  General  Court.  In 
New  Hampshire,  in  1917,  when  the 
legislative  session  began  January  3,  * 
it  was  fifteen  weeks  later,  on  April  11, 
when  the  general  appropriation  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  One  week  later  the 
session  ended. 

The  following  week  some  of  those 
interested  in  certain  projects  of  state 
work  found  that  while  bills  author- 
izing the  work  had  been  enacted  into 
law,  the  funds  for  carrying  them  into 
effect  had  been  omitted  from  the  ap- 
propriation bill;  and  these  persons 
compared  themselves  with  the  well- 
known  darling  daughter,  who  was 
allowed  to  go  out  to  swim,  but  mustn't 
go  near  the  water. 

On  the  whole.  New  Hampshire  has 
not  suffered  greatly,  thus  far,  from 
her  lack  of  a  better  budget  system. 
She  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  men  who 
have  administered  her  financial  af- 
fairs. The  late  Colonel  Solon  A. 
Carter,  so  long  state  treasurer,  was  a 
remarkable  man  in  his  line,*  and,  as 
has  been  said,  made  a  budget  begin- 
ning in  New  Hampshire.  His  succes- 
sors have  maintained  and  are  main- 
taining his  standard.  Almost  all  of 
the  governors  of  the  state  have  been 
men  of  business  training,  and  have 
administered  state  affairs,  so  far  as 
was  in  their  power,  on  good  business 
lines. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  state 
can  equal  the  record  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  having  at  the  head  of  its 


principal  legislative  committee  on 
finance  a  man  who  has  served  thirty 
years  in  the  Legislature,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee for  twelve  years,  its  chairman 
in  eight  of  them  and  its  most  influ- 
ential member  in  the  other  four.  It 
is  said  that  the  gentleman  in  question, 
Colonel  James  E.  French,  who  is 
dected  to  the  Legislature  every  two 
years  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
town  of  Moultonboro,  has  provided 
in  his  will  that  upon  his  tombstone 
shall  be  carved  the  epitaph,  ''He 
saved  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  a 
lot  of  money."  And  whether  the 
story  is  true  or  not,  the  epitaph  cer- 
tainly would  be. 

There  are  those  who  complain  that 
Mr.  French  regards  the  tree  of  New 
Hampshire  state  finance  as  too  much 
his  own  personal  property,  and  that 
while  he  is  willmg  others  should 
water  it  and  fertilize  it  and  pick  its 
fruit,  the  process  of  pruning  is  one 
that  he  keeps  for  himself  and  in  which 
he  uses  very  sharp  shears.  They  say 
he  is  too  severe  in  refusing  to  allow 
any  growth  of  the  tree  for  ornamental 
purposes.  They  say  that  now  and 
then  in  his  pruning  he  cuts  off  or 
trims  too  closely  a  branch  bearing,  or 
about  to  bear,  valuable  fruit.  They 
say  that  he  is  too  much  opposed  to 
growing  new  scions  upon  the  old  stock, 
even  when  experience  elsewhere  has 
shown  their  value. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
old  tree  is  kept  in  the  best  of  health 
by  his  care  and  that  when  any  of  its 
fruit  in  the  shape  of  state  bonds  is 
sold  in  the  open  market  it  brings  the 
highest  price. 

At  this  writing  Colonel  French  is 
approaching  the  subject  of  state 
finance  from  a  new  angle  as  a  member 
of  a  special  recess  committee  of  the 
Legislature  of  1917,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  investigating  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  Commonwealth  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  recommendations  in 
that  relation  to  the  Legislature  of 
1919. 


New  Hampshire  Needs  a  State  Budget 


The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  Governor  Henry 
W.  Keyes  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  General  Court,  are  Senator  Clar- 
ence M.  Collins  of  Danville,  Represen- 
tative Benjamin  W.  Couch  of  Concord, 
chairman^f  the  House  committee  on 
the  judiciary.  Representative  James  F. 
Brennan  of  Peterboro,  and  Represen- 
tative and  Senator-elect  Richard  H. 
Horan  of  Manchester.  The  make-up 
of  the  committee  insures  a  valuable  re- 
port as  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  first  step  in 
the  way  of  further  budget  reform  in 
New  Hampshire  may  be  among  its 
results.  The  step  may  be  taken,  also, 
as  the  result  of  a  renewal  by  Governor 
Keyes  in  his  valedictory  of  the  sugges- 
tion which  he  made  in  his  inaugural  for 
the  consideration  in  New  Hampshire 
of  tl^e  Maryland  idea.  It  may  come 
through  its  inclusion  by  Governor- 
elect  Bartlett  in  the  forward-looking 
program  of  his  inaugural  address. 

How  it  comes  matters  not,  but  that 
it  should  come  is  of  real  importance  to 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  not  reached 
Washington  as  yet,  but  this  fact 
merely  ranks  budget  reform  among 
the  many  improvements  in  govern- 
ment made  by  the  states  as  individuals 
before  the  central  authority  has  seen 
the  light. 

And  so  far  as  that  goes  there  have 
been  those  at  the  national  capital 
keen  enough  to  see  the  faults  of  the 
present  financial  procedure  there  and 
wise  enough  to  recommend  the  proper 
remedy. 

In  1910  President  William  H.  Taft 
selected  a  commission  on  economy 
and  eflSciency  to  study  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, methods  which,  according  to 
Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island, 
wasted  three  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  of  the  people's  money. 

This  commission  soon  discovered 
that  "a  very  conspicuous  cause  of 
inefficiency  and  waste  is  inadequate 


provision  for  getting  before  Congress 
annually  a  definite  budget,  that  is,  a 
concrete  and  well-considered  program 
or  prospectus  of  work  to  be  financed." 

And  on  June  27,  1912,  President 
Taft  sent  a  message  to  Congress, 
transmitting,  with  lus  approval,  the 
report  of  the  commission,  entitled, 
"The  Need  for  a  National  Budget." 
This  document,  says  Doctor  Beard, 
"was  a  temperate  and  convincing 
condemnation  of  the  financial  meth- 
ods of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
clear-cut  demand  for  a  positive  budget 
system." 

For  half  a  dozen  years  now  it  has 
been  gathering  dust  in  the  archives 
of  Congress,  but  meanwhile  its  spirit 
has  gone  marching  on  through  the 
country,  and  there  are  indications 
that  before  long  it  will  be  back  in 
Washington  again,  this  time  backed 
by  an  irresistible  public  sentiment  in 
its  favor. 

It  is  the  fact  rather  than  the  form 
of  budget  procedure  which  it  is  im- 
portant for  New  Hampshire  to  con- 
sider at  once. 

It  is  very  likely  that  satisfactory 
work  would  be  done  here  by  a  com- 
mission made  up  on  the  Vermont 
model  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  and  which  preserves  the  essen- 
tial features  of  early  estimate,  wise 
and  impartial  consideration  and  au- 
thoritative report.  Expert  opinion, 
however,  is  all  in  favor  of  the  execu- 
tive budget. 

Says  Rufus  E.  Miles,  director  of 
the  Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Effi- 
ciency: "By  whom  shall  the  depart- 
mental data  be  reviewed,  modified, 
correlated,  and  united  into  a  homo- 
geneous whole?  Among  the  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  placing  this 
function  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
executive  may  be  mentioned  the 
following: 

"(I)  By  reason  of  the  manner  of 
his  election,  he  represents  the  entire 
citizenship  and  not  merely  a  section 
of  it. 

"(2)  There  is  now  an  increasing 
tendency  in  city,  state  and  nation,  to 
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hold  the  chief  executive  responsible 
for  the  policy  of  the  government  as  a 
whole. 

"  (3)  It  is  a  part  of  the  regular  duty 
of  the  chief  executive  to  understand, 
correlate  and  supervise  the  work  of 
the  various  administrative  depart- 
ments, which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
governmental  work. 

"(4)  It  would  be  loose  organiza- 
tion to  have  such  departments  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  Legislature  in- 
dependently of  their  cWef,  who  is 
responsible  for  them^ 

"(5)  When  the  program  contained 
in  a  budget  formulate  by  the  chief 
executive  is  approved  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  most  definite  and  concen- 


trated responsibility  possible  is  placed 
upon  him  to  carry  out  that  program 
as  set  forth  therein.'* 

Because  of  the  precedent  in  New 
Hampshire  against  the  reelection  of 
governors  it  might  be  wise  to  provide 
for  the  framing  of  the  budget  by  the 
outgoing  governor,  but  with  the  co- 
operation and  approval  of  the  incom- 
ing governor,  thus  making  use  of  the 
experience  of  the  one  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  other. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  a  real 
budget,  however  framed  and  exe- 
cuted. New  Hampshire  needs  it  and 
will  not  be  as  happy  and  well  off  as 
she  might  be  until  she  gets  it. 


ENGLAND 

By  Alice  Brown 


Not  for  the  green  of  her  myriad  leaves. 

Heavy  with  dews  of  dawn; 
Not  for  the  web  her  cloud-wrack  weaves. 
Dark  and  bright,  over  low-hung  eaves 

Storied  castle  and  scarp  and  lawn; 
Not  for  her  larks,  outsinging  the  sun, 

Gold  on  gold,  in  melodic  flight; 
Nor  the  bird  of  mystery,  known  of  none 
Who  hunt  her  by  day,  the  authentic  one. 

Interpreter  of  the  night; 
Not  for  her  leisured  water  ways. 

Her  fringes  of  circling  foam. 
Nor  the  lingering  light  of  her  long,  sweet  days, 
Is  she  mother  of  miUions  of  souls  of  men. 

Keeper  of  keys  of  their  hearts'  true  home. 
Hail  to  her!  hail  to  her!  hail  her  again! 
England!    England!    mother  of  men! 


Look  where  she  sits  in  her  sturdy  pride, 

Zoned  by  the  sounding  sea. 
The  nurse  that  suckled  her  towers  beside, 
Old  as  Destiny,  young,  like  a  bride; 

Liberty,  wind  of  the  world,  is  she — 
Chanting  the  paean  of  England's  dead, 

Burnt  on  the  brim  of  her  shield's  bright  gold. 
And  the  brave  of  yesterday,  they  who  bled 
In  the  breathless  last  assault  she  led 

Are  no  less  than  the  names  of  old. 
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These  are  England's  witnesses,  heart  of  her  heart, 

Sinew  and  thew  of  her,  blood  and  bone, 
Of  her  pride  the  peak  and  her  pain  a  part, 
Equals  in  valor,  from  city  or  fen, 
Each  man  to  the  fray  though  he  fight  alone. 
Hail  to  her!  hail  to  her!  hail  her  again! 
England!    England!    mother  of  men! 

0  giant  mother  ribbed  of  the  rock 

Cooled  out  of  primal  fires! 
Beacon  goddess,  when  mad  winds  mock. 
Battering,  buffeting,  shock  on  shock. 

At  the  ark  of  a  world's  desires! 
Fair  is  she  as  a  mother  is  fair. 

The  twilight  star  of  dreams  in  her  eyes, 
Roses  and  thyme  on  her  shadowy  hair. 
The  faint  fine  circlet  gljminering  there 

Down^dropt  from  immortal  skies. 
The  good  earth  smiles  from  her  smiling  mouth. 

Her  hands  are  the  warders  of  sick  and  strong. 
Wine  of  the  north  and  sweet  of  the  south 

Is  her  breath,  when,  over  her  wizard  pen. 

She  chants  her  children  their  natal  song. 
Hail  to  her!  hail  to  her!  hail  her  again! 
England!    England!    mother  of  men! 

Edftob's  Note. — Miss  Alice  Brown,  bora  in  Hampton  Falls,  has  achieved  the  uMMt  eminent 
success  in  literature  of  any  livins  native  of  New  Hampshire.  Critics  assign  a  high  place  in 
American  fiction  to  her  stories  of  New  England  rural  life  and  in  verse  and  drama,  also,  she  has 
won  laurels.  Her  tribute  to  England,  printed  above,  was  published  first  in  the  Boston  Herald 
of  recent  date. 


HONOR  FOR  SON  OF  EXETER 


Mr.  John  E.  Gardner,  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical 
Engineers  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
in  Chicago,  last  month.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, says  the  Railway  Electrical  Engi- 
neer, was  bom  at  Exeter,  in  1882.  He 
graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy in  1900  and  from  Harvard  four 
years  later,  following  which  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  fts  Lynn  works  where  he 
was  engaged  in  motor  testing  and 
steam  and  gas  turbine  research  work. 
In  1905,  he  resigned  to  go  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  as 


special  apprentice,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  engaged  on  locomotive  testing 
and  miscellaneous  laboratory  work. 
Later  he  was  consecutively  employed 
in  locomotive  erecting,  in  the  machine 
shops,  car  shop,  drafting  rooms  and 
machinery  installation.  In  1909,  when 
the  Biu'lington  first  began  to  install 
electric  lights  on  its  suburban  and 
through  trains  he  was  employed  on 
work  of  this  character  at  the  Aiurora 
shops  and  also  on  special  work  on  the 
staff  of  the  shop  superintendent  until 
1911,  at  which  time  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  oflSce  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer on  special  construction  work. 
On  March  1,  1913,  he  was  appointed 
electrical  engineer  of  that  road. 


LIBUTBNANT  ARCHIBALD  L.  SMITH 


LIEUT.  ARCHIBALD  LAVENDER  SMITH 

Address  by  Rev.  E.  D,  Towle  at  a  Memorial  Service  on  Sunday, 
December  1,  1918,  at  the  Smith  Memorial  Church  in 

Hillsborough,  N.  H, 


Four  years  ago  we  believed  thdt  the 
heart  of  young  America  was  in  the 
right  place.  We  hoped  also  that  the 
teachings  of  the  fathers  had  not  been 
without  effect.  Now  we  know  that 
Washington  and  Lincoln  still  live. 

Of  the  vast  host  of  clear-eyed, 
truthful,  loyal,  chivalrous  young  men 
who  have  gone  forth  to  fight  our  bat- 
tles, we  have  gathered  to  do  honor  to 
one  known  of  all  present,  admired  by 
all,  loved  by  all. 

Many  of  you  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  as  long  as  I,  that  is,  all  his  life. 

The  years  pass  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  had  he  lived  he 
would  be  thirty  years  old  the  coming 
February  first.  Bom  at  Hillsbor- 
ough Bridge,  the  elder  son  of  Gov. 
John  Butler  and  Emma  E.  Lavender 
Smith,  he  belonged  to  Hillsborough  in 
a  peculiar  sense. 

Father  and  grandfather  had  been 
closely  identified  with  the  community's 
interests  in  all  their  phases. 

It  could  not  be  but  that  he  should 
be  known  of  all.  It  was  the  endear- 
ing name  of  Archie  by  which  he  was 
called  in  infancy,  boyhood  and  man- 
hood, and  when  the  sad  news  of  his 
sudden  taking  oS  in  a  distant  land 
spread  from  house  to  house  along 
every  road  and  path  of  his  beloved 
town,  it  was  still  the  same  tender, 
affectionate  name  made  familiar  in 
early  days  that  all  employed. 

Little  incidents  of  his  boyhood  will 
occur  to  many.  I  recall  when  he  was 
a  lad  to  whom  gravel  in  his  own  coun- 
try and  even  abroad  was  open,  that 
he  preferred  New  Hampshire's  hills, 
and  how  to  a  group  of  boys  praising 
their  own  towns  and  distant  states, 
he  turned  with  eagerness  and  sought 
to  know  if  they  had  ever  visited  the 
"Bridge/' 


From  the  local  schools  he  went  to 
Noble  and  Greenough's  preparatory 
school  and  thence  to  Harvard,  grad- 
uating in  the  class  of  1911. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Madeleine 
Fellows  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  No- 
vember 1,  1916.  The  glad  tidings  of 
the  birth  of  a  son,  bom  August  2,  and 
named  John  Butler,  reached  him  in 
camp  in  France. 

After  leaving  college  the  intimate 
training  received  by  both  sons,  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  their 
father,  qualified  them  upon  his  death 
to  assume  the  care  of  the  family's 
widely  extended  business  interests. 
Never  rugged  he  yet  had  kept  him- 
self equal  to  his  work  through  his  love 
of  outdoor  life,  being  especially  ex- 
pert in  horsemanship. 

Then  came  the  call  that  startled 
a  self-complacent  world.  How  he  met 
the  call  you  remember.  For  him  the 
life  of  camp  and  battlefield  had  no  at- 
traction. He  was  not  deceived  as  to 
what  it  all  meant.  He  weighed  the 
future  with  the  present  and  the 
glamor  of  war  held  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  what  was  already  his.  It 
was  all  against  his  temperament,  his 
training,  his  ideals.  No  overflow  of 
animal  spirits  could  carry  him  easily 
out  of  the  old  life  into  the  new.  But 
duty  called  and  he  answered. 

He  enUsted  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  August  7,  1917,  and  was 
attached  to  the  30Ist  Company, 
Motor  Supply  Train  401.  Upon  ar- 
rival in  France  he  wrote  his  mother, 
'*Dec.  5th,  12:40  A.  M.,  our  ship 
sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor  and 
landed  us  at  San  Nazarre." 

He  remained  in  France  until  his 
death,  August  21,  when  after  a  single 
day's  illness  he  "  went  West."  He  had 
written  home:    "I  am  gradually  get- 
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ting  accustomed  to  my  new  work. 
Upon  this  office  devolves  jurisdiction 
over  all  motor  vehicles,  repair  shops, 
reserve  parks,  storage  depots  and  op- 
erating persoimel  through  the  section. 
I  know  that  it  will  prove  interesting 
work.'' 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  his 
faithfulness  and  ability  have  been 
recognized  by  his  superiors,  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission  having  been  an- 
nounced almost  simultaneously  with 
the  news  of  his  death.  How  exacting 
his  task  was  may  be  learned  from  this 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  "The 
last  and  the  first  days  of  the  months 
are  busy  days  in  Army  offices,  pay- 
rolls, strength  reports,  ration-returns 
and  rosters  all  require  much  care  and 
consideration  and  endless  hours  of 
work." 

Concerning  the  part  he  played  in 
this  critical  period  of  the  world's  life, 
a  soldier-friend  in  Europe  wrote,  '*He 
is  doing  a  wonderful  work  and  doing  it 
well."  His  will  to  serve  was  stronger 
than  his  bodily  strength.  Doubly 
great  then  is  the  meed  of  praise  that* 
is  his  due. 

In  Archibald  Smith  flowered  the 
finest  traits  of  New  England  culture. 
The  commandment  to  ''honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother"  never  was 
more  sacredly  kept.  It  was  the  key- 
note of  his  being.  The  signal  con- 
scientiousness manifested  in  his  de- 
voted attachment  to  brother  and  aunt 
as  well  as  parents  was  the  most  pro- 
nounced feature  of  his  character. 

Modest,  reverent,  teachable,  re- 
specting the  rights  of  others,  but 
never  self-assertive,  he  grew  in  wis- 
dom and  power  until  the  end.  With 
what  distinctness  are  the  very  depths 
of  his  teachable  nature  revealed  in  the 
well-remembered  words,  s|X)ken  at 
the  beginning  of  his  business  career: 
"I  may  not  seem  to  be  doing  any- 
thing. I  am  just  hstening  to  father." 
His  careful  thoughtfulness,  which 
weighed  all  things  most  scrupulously, 
was  carried  into  every  relation  of  life. 

A  beautiful  courtesy  lent  distinc- 
tion to  his  bearing.    No  one,  rich  or 


poor,  wise  or  ignorant,  ever. felt  that 
the  just  respect  due  him  was  denied. 

His  innate  refinement  kept  him 
from  the  coarser  things,  but  pure 
democracy,  for  which  he  died,  was 
also  something  by  which  he  had  al- 
ways lived. 

Reserved  and  self-contained  as  he 
may  have  seemed  to  strangers,  those 
closest  to  him  recognized  how  deep 
and  warm  were  his  affections.  The 
love  manifest  in  the  inner  circles  of 
the  home  was  transformed  beyond 
their  boundaries  into  undying  friend- 
ship for  his  comrades. 

Many  a  youthful  soul  has  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  native  France, 
England,  Belgium  or  Italy.  Many 
another  valiant  boy  from  America  has 
crossed  the  wi|de  seas  to  fight  and  die 
by  their  side.  But  nowhere,  on  sea  or 
land,  or  in  the  air,  has  a  more  knightly 
spirit  answered  to  the  summons  of 
death  than  Archibald  Lavender 
Smith. 

We  are  told  that  the  young  men, 
who  comprise  our  armies  overseas,  are 
to  return  to  their  homes,  grander  men 
than  when  they  left  them,  because 
they  have  been  baptized  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  spiritual  realities  of 
existence.  No  doubt  Archibald,  had 
he  Hved  to  come  back,  would  have  re- 
turned with  his  realization  of  the  re- 
ligious value  of  life  deeply  enhanced. 
But  when  he  left  home,  he  marched 
away,  not  only  a  soldier  of  his  country, 
but  a  soldier  of  the  cross  as  well.  Let 
me  quote  these  characteristic  words 
sent  home:  **I  am  thankful  that  you 
and  my  beloved  father  taught  me  the 
way  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Christian 
life.  I  am  trying  to  Uve  up  to  my 
ideals.  It  may  be,  that  I  will  be  called 
upon,  to  lay  down  my  life,  in  this 
great  struggle.  I  do  not  fear  death, 
but  I  want  to  live  for  my  loved  ones." 
From  childhood  up  religion  was  a 
reality  to  him.  He  united  with  the 
Hillsborough  Church  September  10, 
1905.  I  can  see  in  memory,  you  too 
can  see,  the  tall  willowy  figure  mov- 
ing graciously  along  these  aisles,  wel- 
coming all  who  came.    He  could  not 
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but  have  carried  his  religion  with  him, 
for  it  was  a  part  of  himself. 

I  have  been  proud  this  last  year  to 
think  that  the  noble-minded  young 
men  of  England  and  of  France  whom 
he  might  meet  would  find  before  them 
a  typical  young  American  at  his  best. 
He  was  the  royal  product  of  the  demo- 
cratic American  home,  community 
and  church.  He  embodied  American 
idealism.  In  an  army  that  makes  no 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor, 
Archibald  marched  side  by  side  with 
his  comrades. 

He  was  conscious  of  what  he  was 
giving.  He  had  much  to  give  and  he 
gave  all,  for  he  had  learned  that  serv- 
ice of  humanity  crowned  with  love  to 
God  is  the  sum  total  of  life's  meaning. 
Last  January  he  wrote :  *  *  I  know  what 
it  is  like  to  have  a  sense  of  duty  call- 
ing you  in  two  directions  at  once.  If 
your  soul  is  sincere,  you  must  yield 
to  the  stronger  call.  That  is  what  I 
did,  and  I  found  it  to  be  a  problem." 
(In  letter  of  January  3.) 

Amid  the  host  of  high-minded 
American  boys,  that  have  swept  across  . 
the  fields  of  France,  or  searched  the 
ocean  depths,  or  climbed  the  heights 
above  the  earth,  there  is  not  one  more 
noble  than  he  whom  his  native  town 
crowns  with  loving  honor  today.  Of 
perfect  integrity,  true  as  steel,  un- 
spoiled by  prosperity,  this  young  man, 
who  kept  the  commandment  to  honor 
father  and  mother,  should,  we  feel, 
have  received  the  promise  that  "thy 
days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  But 
his  memory  will  be  long  in  the  land. 


The  bell  of  Smith  Memorial  Church 
will  soimd  sweeter  as  the  years  go  by. 

His  spirit  and  the  spirits  of  his 
brave  companions  who  have  gone 
forth  from  Hillsborough  to  die  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  will  become  a  part 
of  the  very  air  we  breathe.  The  roads 
about  his  native  village,  the  hiUs  and 
lakes  and  streams,  with  which  he  was 
so  closely  associated,  will  grow  more 
beautiful.  He  will  live,  too,  a  source 
of  inspiration  in  every  word  of  truth 
and  every  act  of  right  and  liberty  of 
this  town. 

Had  he  returned  there  is  no  honor 
that  could  come  to  him  equal  to  the 
honor  that  has  overtaken  him  in  a 
foreign  land  and  crowned  in  death. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Lafayette  re- 
quested that  soil  from  Bunker  Hill  be 
brought  to  France  for  his  last  resting 
place  and  that  in  this  holy  earth  he 
was  buried. 

The  soil  of  America  will  not  be  less 
sacred — it  will  be  more-  sacred — be- 
cause the  bodies  of  our  beloved  boys 
that,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  are  to 
be  reverently  borne  back  to  their 
native  land,  have  first  for  a  Uttle  space 
slept  in  the  glorious  soil  of  France  or 
Belgium,  lands  for  which  they  have 
died,  that  they  might  be  set  free  from 
tyranny  and  wrong. 

*^1  with  uncovered   head  salute  the  sacred 
dead, 
Who  went  and  who  return  not.    Say  not  so! 

They  come  transfigured  back, 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted 

ways, 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  morn  on  their  white  Shields  of  Expect- 
ation." 


A  NEW  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NOVELIST 


The  list  of  books  to  be  published 
in  the  spring  by  Houghton  MifSin 
Company,  Boston,  will  include  a 
novel,  ''The  Old  Gray  Homestead,'' 
by  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  (Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Keyes)  of  Haverhill,  N.  H. 
It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  Granite 
Monthly   that    the   first    published 


contributions  of  Mrs.  Keyes  were 
printed  in  this  magazine;  soon  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  her  appearance 
among  the  contributors  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  and  other  periodicals  of 
national  circulation.  The  appearance 
of  her  first  novel  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest  in  her  home  state. 


OFFICIAL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  19191920 

I 

By  Harlan  C.  Pearson 


In  one  respect  the  biennial  election 
of  November,  1918,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  of  unique  importance.  Be- 
cause of  the  death  of  United  States 
Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  two 
members  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
national  legislature  were  elected  on 
the  same  ballot;  one  to  complete 
Senator  GalUnger's  unexpired  term 
until  March  4,  1921,  and  the  other  to 
succeed  Senator  Henry  F.  Hollis, 
who  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
flection, for  the  term  ending  March 
4, 1925. 

There  were  also  chosen  at  the  same 
time  a  new  governor,  two  congress- 
men, the  five  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  twentyJour  state-sen- 
ators, four  hundred  and  six  members 
of  the  state  House  of  Representatives 
and  eighty  county  oflScers. 

Because  of  the  Uvely  contest  for 
the  Republican  senatorial  nomina- 
tion, in  which  Governor  Henry  W. 
Keyes  won  from  former  Governor 
RoUand  H.  Spaulding  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  three  hundred  votes,  much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  Republican 
primary,  which  continued,  also,  into 
the  convention  by  which  a  candidate 
to  succeed  Senator  Gallinger  was 
chosen. 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  sharp 
rivalry  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tions gave  the  leaders  of  that  party 
an  opportunity  to  bring  about  the 
selection  of  a  strong  ticket,  headed  by 
former  Congressman  Eugene  E.  Reed 
and  Chairman  John  B.  Jameson  of 
the  Public  Safety  Committee  for  the 
senatorial  seats;  State  Senator  Na- 
thaniel E.  Martin  of  Concord,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  state  bar,  for 
governor;  and  two  young  lawyers  of 
eloquence  and  vote-getting  abiUty, 
William  N.  Rogers  of  Wakefield  and 
Harry  F.  Lake  of  Concord,  for  con- 
gressmen. 


The  Liberty  Loan  campaign  and 
the  influenza  epidemic  occupied  the 
public  attention  so  completely  during 
the  month  of  October  that  the  po- 
htical  campaign  was  one  of  the  short- 
est on  record  and  entirely  out  of 
proix)rtion  to  the  importance  of  the 
issues  and  ofiices  at  stake. 

Former  Mayor  Dwight  Hall  of 
Dover,  who  managed  the  Republi- 
can campaign  of  1914,  which  elected 
Governor  Spaulding  and  Senator  Gal- 
Unger,  was  called  back  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  RepubUcan  State 
Committee,  and  City  SoUcitor  Alex- 
ander Murchie  succeeded  as  the 
Democratic  Committee  chairman  his 
brother,  Major  Robert  C.  Murchie, 
who  was  in  France  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force. 

The  period  of  active  campaigning 
covered  less  than  a  fortnight,  but  in 
that  time  rallies  were  held  in  all  the 
principal  centers,  the  newspapers  car- 
ried a  record-breaking  amount  of 
political  advertising  and  the  rival 
committees  managed  to  spend  about 
$20,000  each  with  the  aggregate  of  the 
expenditures  by  individual  candidates 
amounting  to  as  much  more. 
President  Wilson  and  ex-President 
Roosevelt  wrote  letters  asking  for 
support  for  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
pubUcan candidates,  respectively,  and 
former  President  Taft  came  to  New 
Hampshire  to  speak  for  the  Repub- 
licans. United  States  senators  and 
congressmen,  cabinet  members  and 
other  poUtical  leaders  of  national 
fame  also  were  heard  on  the  stump, 
and  the  suffragists  and  anti-suffragists 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fray. 

The  result  was  that  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  17,000  New  Hampshire 
men  in  the  army  and  navy,  only  a 
few  of  whom  were  reached  by  the 
soldiers'  voting  law,  the  total  vote 
passed  the.  71,000  mark.    The  Re- 
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Eublicans  made  almost  a  clean  sweep 
y  majorities  of  from  1,000  to  6,000, 
the^  highest  oflSce  to  which  a  Demo- 
crat was  elected  being  the  seat  in  the 
executive  council  from  the  Manches- 
ter district. 

The  printing  of  brief  sketches  of 
the  men  who  will  make  up  New 
Hampshire  officialdom  in  1919  and 
1920  is  begun  herewith  and  will  con- 
tinue in  subsequent  issues. 

Governor-elect  John  Henry  Bart- 
lett  was  bom  in  Sunapec,  March  15, 
1869,  the  son  of  John  Z.  and  Sophronia 
(Sargent)  Bartlett.  He  attended  the 
public  schools,  Colby  Academy,  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  New  London, 
and  Dartmouth  College,  where  he 
was  a  prominent  member  of  what  has 
since  become  known  as  the  famous 
class  of  1894.  After  graduation, 
while  studying  law,  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  and  was  principal 
of  grammar  and  high  schools  in 
Portsmouth  for  four  years.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1898,  and  be- 
coming a  partner  of  Judge  Calvin 
Page,  he  has  attained  a  high  degree 
of  success  in  that  profession.  He  was 
postmaster  of  Portsmouth  for  two 
terms  under  Presidents  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt.  Always  an  ardent 
Republican  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  party  city  committee  at  Ports- 
mouth and  as  a  member  of  the  state 
committee.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  state  convention  of  1916  and  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  1917,  serving  on  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary.  He  was  the  author 
.  of  some  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  of  the  session  and  made 
some  of  its  most  notable  speeches. 
From  the  entrance  of  this  country 
into  the  world  war  he  devoted  almost 
his  whole  time  to  patriotic  service  in 
whatever  capacity  he  was  most  needed. 
He  was  nominated  for  governor  in  the 
RepubUcan  primary  without  opposi- 
tion and  the  majority  by  which  he 
was  elected  in  November  was  the 
largest  of  that  of  any  candidate 
on    the    ticket.      Colonel     Bartlett 


gained'  his  military  title  by  service 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  John 
McLane.  He  is  a  Mason,  Knight 
Templar,  Knight  of  Pythias,  Patron 
of  Husbandry,  member  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Athletic  Club,  the  Warwick 
Club,  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  col- 
lege fraternity  and  the  Casque  tod 
Gauntlet  senior  society  at  Dart- 
mouth. He  is  a  trustee  of  Colby 
Academy  and  of  the  Portsmouth 
Trust  and  Guarantee  Company. 
Colonel  Bartlett  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Judge  Calvin  Page,  and 
they  have  one  son,  Calvin  Page 
Bartlett,  a  student  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Audover,  Mass.  Mrs.  Bartlett 
is  Portsmouth's  war  historian  and  an 
accomplished  genealogist.  Governor 
Bartlett  was  reared  a  Methodist,  but 
since  his  marriage  has  attended  the 
Unitarian  Church.  The  large  meas- 
ure of  professional,  political  and  per- 
sonal success  ^hich  he  has  achieved 
has  been  the  result  of  hard  work, 
diligent  and  thorough  study,  a  keen 
brain  and  an  eloquent  tongue.  All 
these  qualifications  will  contribute 
to  his  equipment  for  the  governorship 
and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  shed 
new  luster  upon  the  family  name  he 
bears,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  New  Hampshire  history. 

United  States  Senator  Henry  F. 
Hollis  was  elected  by  the  Legislature 
of  1913,  just  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
election  of  senators  by  the  people, 
for  the  term  ending  March  4,  1919. 
He  is,  and  has  been  for  some  months, 
in  Europe  on  a  diplomatic  mission, 
and,  for  personal  reasons,  was  not  a 
candidate  for  reelection. 

Senator  Hollis  was  born  in  Concord, 
August  30,  1869.  He  received  his 
preliminary  education  at  the  Concord 
high  school  and  with  a  private  tutor 
at  Concord,  Mass.  He  graduated, 
magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  from  Harvard  University  in 
the  class  of  1892,  with  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
Hampshire  bar  in  the  following  March. 
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Since  that  time  he  has  practised  law 
ID  Concord,  with  especial  success  Id 
the  trial  of  large  persoDal  injury  cases 
in  the  state  and  federal  courts. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  election  as 
Senator,  Mr.  Hollis  had  held  but  one 
elective  office,  that  of  member  of  the 
Concord  school  board;  but  he  had 
been  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  Congress  and  for  governor 


regarded  by  his  colleagues  as  of  such 
value  that  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Bub-committee  on  rural  credits 
and  became  the  father  of  the  im- 
portant legislation  on  that  subject. 

The  Free  Tolls  Bill,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Bill,  the  Ship- ' 
ping  Bill  and  various  war  measures 
on  President  Wilson's  program  have 
been  the  subject  of  important  speeches 


United  State*  Sanmtor  Heor)'  P.  HolHi    ■ 


and  was  its  recognized  state  leader 
after   1900. 

Immediately  following  his  arrival 
in  Washington,  Senator  Hollis  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  consideration 
of  the  new  tariff  bill  and  made  a 
speech  concerning  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  New  Hampshire  which  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  Act  next  received  his 
attention  and  his  work  upon  it  was 


by  Senator  Hollis  in  the  upper  house 
of  the  national  legislature  and  he  also 
has  made  addresses  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  attracted 
wide  attention.  In  October,  1914, 
he  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Following  the  passage  of  his  Farm 
Loan  Act,  the  New  Republic  said  in 
May,  1016,  "Senator  Hollis  has  es- 
tablished a  place  for  himself  on  the 
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roU,  none  too  long,  of  constructive 
American  legislators  through  his  work 
in  preparing  and  securing  the  passage 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Rural  Credits 
Bill  that  bears  his  name." 


Governor  Henry  W.  Keyes,  elected 
to  succeed  Senator  Hollis,  was  bom 
in  Newbury,  Vt.,  May  23,  1863.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  at  Milton  Academy  and  at 
Harvard  College,  receiving  the  degree 


the  farm  with  Holstein-Friesian  cattle, 
personally  selected  by  him  in  Europe, 
and  has  made  it  a  model  establish- 
ment of  up-to-date  agriculture  and 
stock-breeding. 

Public  affairs,  however,  have  en- 
grossed much  of  his  time.  From  1894 
to  1918  he  was  continuously  select- 
man of  his  town.  He  represented  it 
in  the  Legislatures  of  1891,  1893  and 
1915  and  was  a  member  of  the  state 
Senate    in    1903.    From    that    year 


United  StatM  Senaror  Hen 


of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  that  insti- 
tution in  1887.  While  of  creditable 
scholastic  standing,  Mr.  Keyes  was 
especially  prominent  in  the  athletic 
and  social  hfe  of  the  university,  being 
captain  and  afterwards  coach  of  the 
'varsity  crew  and  first  marshal  of  his 
class  for  Commencement  Week. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Keyes  elected 
to  follow  the  life  of  a  farmer  upon  the 
broad  and  fertile  acres  of  the  estate 
which  his  father  had  founded  at 
North  Haverhill  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut  river.     He  stocked 


until  1913  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  License  Commission  and  in  1915 
and  1916  was  its  chairman.  Healsohas 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  State  College 
at  Durham  and  has  received  from  that 
institution  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  while  Dartmouth  has  made 
him  a  Master  of  Arts. 

Important  business  positions  held 
by  Governor  Keyes  include  those  of 
director  of  the  New  En^and  Tele- 
phone Company,  president  of  the 
Sullivan  County  Railroad,  president 
of  the  Passumpsic  and  Connecticut 
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Rivers    Railroad,    president    of    the  attention   at   hi?  hands  and   he  es- 

WoodsTille     National      Bank,    vice-  tablished  a  new  record  in  the  way 

president  of  the  Nashua  River  Paper  of   frictionlees   relations  between  the 

Company,  director  of  the  United  Life  chief  executive  and  his  council  and 

and    Accident   Insurance   Company,  with  the  General  Court. 

etc.  

Governor  Keyes  is  a  Mason  and  United  States  Senator  George  Hig- 

Patron   of   Husbandry   and    by  re-  gins  Moses  was  born  at  Lubec,  Me., 

ligious    afiiliation    an    Episcopalian.  February  9,   1869.     His  father,   the 

He  married  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  June  late  Rev.  T.  G.  Moees,  soon  removing 


United  Stmte*  Sanaur  GmtAb  H.  Mohi 

8,  1904,  Frances  Parkinson  Wheeler,  to  Franklin,  this  state,  the  son  was 

and  they  have  three  fine  sons,  Henry  educated  in  the  high  school  there,  at 

W.,  Jr.,  John  P.  and  Francis.  Phillips     Exeter    Academy    and    at 

As  a  "war  governor"  Senator-elect  Dartmouth    College,    class   of    1890. 

Keyes  was  most  successful,  and  the  Immediately   upon   graduation,    Mr. 

authorities  at  Washington  have  been  Moses  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 

prompt  and  cordial  in  acknowledging  Concord  Evening  Monitor,  beginning  a 

the  thorough  cooperation  of  the  state  connection   which   continued   almost 

of  New  Hampshire  in  all  war  measures,  twenty-eight    years    and    which    in- 

The  affairs  of  state  not  connected  eluded  all  grades  of  editorial  service 

with  the  war  also  received  careful  and  responsibility,  and,  since  1898, 
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a  half  ownership  io  the  property. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  his  journalistic 
work,  Mr.  Moses  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Granite  Monthly,  as 
well  as  to  other  magazines,  and  his 
historical  sketches  of  New  Hamp- 
shire towns  are  among  the  best 
features  of  certain  volumes  of  this 
periodical. 

The  natural  inclination  of  Senator 
Moses  for  participation  in  politics 
showed  itself  early  in  his  life  and  be- 
fore he  had  attained  his  majority  he 
was  secretary  to  Governor  David  H. 
Goodell  during  the  legislative  session 
of  1889.  And  in  1890,  as  secretary 
of  Chairman  Frank  C.  Churchill  of 
the  Republican  state  committee,  he 
began  a  connection  with  that  body 
which  in  continuous,  intimate,  val- 
uable service  is  approached  by  but 
one  other  man  in  the  New  Hampshire. 

From  1893  to  1907  Senator  Moses 
was  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
state  forestry  commission.  In  1905, 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  peace  ne- 
gotiations at  Portsmouth  he  acted  as 
secretary  to  Governor  John  McLane 
of  New  Hampshire.  In  1908  he  was 
delegate-«t-large  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago;  and 
in  1909  the  nominee  of  that  conven- 
tion. President  William  H.  Taft,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Moses  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Greece  and  Montenegro. 

Returning  from  that  mission  in 
November,  1912,  Mr.  Moses  engaged 
in  building  up  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and 
Greece,  while  acting  as  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  latter  country  in  the  United 
States.  He  also  became  the  active 
head  of  the  National  Republican 
Publicity  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  work  at  the  time  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Senate. 
OriginaUy  a  candidate  in  the  primary 
for  the  succession  to  Senator  HoUis, 
Mr.  Moses  withdrew  from  that  race 
after  the  death  of  Senator  Gallinger 
and  transferred  his  campaign  to  the 


convention  which  made  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  unfinished  term.  This 
was  a  successful  piece  of  political 
strategy  characteristic  of  Mr.  Moses's 
keenness  in  sizing  up  a  situation. 

Senator  Moses  is  a  member  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  of  clubs 
in  various  cities.  He  attends  the 
Congregationalist*  Church.  On  Oc- 
tober 3,  1893,  he  married  Miss  Flor- 
ence A.  Gordon  of  Franklin  and  they 
have  one  son,  Gordon,  a  midsliipman 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 


Edward  Hills  Wason  of  Nashua, 
elected  for  his  third  term  in  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  was 
born  in  New  Boston,  September  2, 
1865,  the  son  of  the  late  George  A. 
and  Clara  Louise  (Hills)  Wason. 
He  was  educated  in  the  town  schools 
of  New  Boston,  at  Francestown 
Academy  and  at  the  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1886  and  of  which  he  has  been  an 
alumni  trustee  since  July,  1906. 

He  studied  law  with  George  B. 
French  at  the  Boston  University  Law 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1890,  being  admitted  to  the  New 
Hampshire  bar  in  the  same  year.  He 
has  practised  his  profession  since  that 
time  with  marked  success  in  the  city 
of  Nashua  and  at  the  same  time  has 
owned  and  managed  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  state,  situated  in  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Nashua  and  Green- 
field fairs  and  in  very  many  ways  has 
shown  his  interest  in  agriculture,  an 
interest  which  has  received  apprecia- 
tive notice  in  his  appointment  at 
Washington  as  a  member  of  the  very 
important  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

From  his  youth  Congressman 
Wason  has  been  intensely  interested 
in  pubUc  ajffairs  and  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party  principles  in 
order  that  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion shall  continue.  He  was  sergeant- 
at-arms  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
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Senate  in  1887  and  1889,  assiBtaot 
clerk  in  1891  and  1893  and  clerk  in 
1895.  In  1891  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nashua  board  of  education 
and  became  its  president  in  1895. 
He  served  as  city  soUcitor  of  Nashua, 
county     soUcitor     of     Hillsborough 


second  degree  Mason,  Knight  of 
Pythias,  Patron  of  Husbandry  and 
Mk;  president  of  the  Nashua  In- 
stitution for  Savings  and  the  Nashua 
Coal  and  Coke  Company  and  a 
member  of  the  Nashua  Country 
Club.     He  is  unmarried. 


Congnumaii  Edward  H.  WaaoD 


County  and  two  years  as  president 
of  the  Nashua  city  council. 

A  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative of  New  Hampshire  in  1899, 
1909  and  1913  and  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  conventions  of  1902 
and  1912,  Mr.  Wason  so  thoroughly 
impressed  the  people  of  the  state 
with  his  fitness  for  valuable  service 
as  a  legislator  that  his  promotion  to 
the  national  arena  at  Washington 
waa  fore-ordained. 

Congressman   Wason   is   a   thirty- 


Sherman  E.  Burroughs  of  Man- 
chester, reelected  to  Congress  from 
the  First  New  Hampshire  District, 
waa  born  in  Dunbarton,  February  6, 
1870,  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Helen 
M.  (Baker)  Burroughs.  He  at- 
tended the  town  schools  of  Dunbarton 
and  Bow  and  prepared  at  the  Concord 
high  school  for  Dartmouth  College, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated 
with  high  honors  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1894.  While  at 
college  he  was  especially  distinguished 
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as  a  speaker,  but  was  promioent  in 
various  activities. 

After  graduation  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington as  secretary  to  his  uncle,  the 
late  Congreseman  Henry  M.  Baker,  at 
the  same  time  studying  law  and  re- 
ceiving the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  and  Master  of  Laws  from  Co- 
lumbian University.  Admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  1897,  he 
has  practised  his  profession  since  that 
year  in  the  city  of  Manchester  most 
of  the  time  as  a  member  of  the  lead- 


ing firm  headed  by  Hon.  David  A. 
Taggart. 

In  1901  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  his  old  home  town  of 
Bow  and  served  with  distinction  on 
the  judiciary  committee,  also  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  session;  but  with  this  exception 
he  found  no  time  for  political  service 
until  his  election  to  the  national 
House  in  1917  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Congressman 
Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  In  the  brief 
period  of  bis  official  residence  at 
Washington  he  already  has  established 
himself  firmly  in  the  estimation  of  his 
colleagues    as    a    valuable    member; 


an  opinion  shared  by  the  voters  of 
his  district,  as  shown  by  his  reelection 
in  November. 

No  man  in  the  state  has  shown  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  in  its  pro- 
gress along  all  worthy  lines  than  has 
Congressman  Burroughs  and  few 
have  given  to  such  causes  an  equal 
amount  of  time  and  energy.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  froip  1901  to  1917 
and  its  chairman  after  1911  and  is 
now  the  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Children's  Aid  and  Protective 
Society,  He  is  an  Episcopalian  and 
a  trustee  of  the  diocesan  Orphans' 
Home;  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason 
and  a  membfer  of  various  clubs.  He 
married,  April  21,  1898,  Helen  S. 
Phillips,  and  they  have  four  sons, 
Robert  P.,  John  H.,  Sherman  E., 
Jr.,  and  Henry  B.,  the  oldest  of  whom 
is  now  following  in  his  father's  foot^ 
steps  at  Dartmouth. 


Stephen  W.  Clow  of  Woffeboro, 
elected  to  the  executive  council  from 
the  First  District,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Carroll,  CoSs  and  Grafton, 
was  born  in  Wolfeboro,  April  2,  1866, 
and  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  and  at  Wolfeboro  and  Tufton- 
boro  Academy,  a  famous  school  half  a 
century  ago.  He  always  has  resided 
in  Wolfeboro  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  town's  best  and  most  sub- 
stantial citizens.  He  has  served  the 
town  more  years  as  selectnian  than 
has  any  other  man  in  its  history  and 
now  holds  that  ofBce.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1893,  serving  on  the  com- 
mittees on  Military  Affairs  and  In- 
dustrial School,  and  was  a  del^ate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1902,  For  six  years  he  has  been  a 
commissioner  of  Carroll  County. 
Councilor  Clow  always  has  been  a 
Republican  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
party  principles. 

Mr.  Clow  is  extensively  engaged  in 
farming  and  lumbering  and  owns  and 
operates  the  box  and  sawmill  at  Wolfe- 
boro, doing  a  general  mill  business. 
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In  addition  be  bandies  outside  opera- 
tions to  tbe  extent  of  from  tbree  mil- 
lion to  five  million  feet  of  lumber  a 
year,  and  is  the  largest  single  em- 


son  of  Honorable  Aaron  and  Ariannab 
Baretow  Whittemore,  being  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  the  great^reat-gr&ndaon  of 
Pembroke's  first  minister,  Rev.  Aaron 
Whittemore,  who  was  ordained  in 
1737.  On  bis  mother's  side  he  is 
descended  from  Elder  William  Brews- 
ter  of  Plymouth,  Councilor  Whitte- 
more was  educated  at  Pembroke 
Academy  and  tbe  Harvard  Law 
School  and  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar 
in  1879,  havii^  practiced  bis  pro- 
fession with  consistent  and  marked 
success  since  that  date. 

A  director  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Strafford  National  and  Strafford  Sav- 
ings banks,  of  Dover,  be  rendered 
distinguished  service  as  receiver  of  the 
Dover  National  Bank  in  1895  and  also 


Coancfkr  Staphm  W.  Osw 


ployer  of  labor  in  Wolfeboro,-  as  well 
as  the  largest  owner  of  real  estate  and 
heaviest  taxpayer  in  the  town.  Al< 
ways  taking  a  deep  and  active  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  Wolfeboro  he  has 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  summer  business  and 
takes  just  pride  in  its  success. 

Councilor  Clow  is  a  member  of 
Mommg  Star  Lodge,  No.  17,  of  the 
Masonic  order,  and  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  He  attends  the  Advent  Church. 
He  and  his  wife  have  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  Captain  Fred  E.  Clow  of  ' 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  a  lead- 
ing medical  practitioner  of  Carroll 
County,  who  v(ae  a  member  of  tbe 
local  draft  board  under  the  selective 
service  act  prior  to  his  enlistment. 


Arthur  Gilman  Whittemore,  coun- 
cilor from  the  second  district,  was 
bom  in  Pembroke,  July  26,  1856,  the 


Councilor  Anbur 

assisted  in  reorganizing  the  Somers- 
worth  National  Bank.  He  was  water 
commissioner  of  Dover  from  1887  un- 
til bis  election  as  mayor  in  1900. 
He  served  three  t^rms  in  that  office 
and  while  mayor  was  also  elected 
representative  to  tbe  Legislature  of 
1903,  serving  on  the  committee  on  the 
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judiciary,  which  was  made  also  the 
committee  on  liquor  laws.  From 
1903  until  1911  Mr.  Whittemore  was 
a  member  of  the  atate  railroad  com- 
misBioD. 

He  married  June  21,  1887,  Caro- 
line B.  Rundlett  of  Dover,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Lieutenant  Manvw 
Whittemore,  U.  S.  A.,  a  Dartmouth 
graduate,  and  Caroline,  a  member  of 
the  senior  class  at  Radcliffe  College. 
Mr.  Whittemore  is  an  Episcopalian 
and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  of  the  Bellamy  Club, 
Dover,  and  the  Derryfield  Club, 
Manchester.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Genealogical 
Society  and  governor  of  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire. 


CouncUor  Jobn  G.  Wdpltf 

In  the  council  of  Governor  John 
H.  Bartlett,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
council  of  Governor  Henry  W.  Keyes, 
there  is  one  Democrat,  furnished  by 
the  city  of  Manchester.  Mayor 
Moise  Verrette,  who  repreaeijted  the 
third  councilor  district  in  1917  and 
1918,  is  succeeded  by  John  G.  Welp- 


ley,  who  will  occupy  the  chair  for  the 
years  1919  and  1920.  Mr.  Welpley 
was  bom  in  Manchester,  March  1, 
1868,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  he  was  in  bueineas 
as  a  barber  on  Granite  Square.  He  is 
interested  in  real  estate  and  is  a 
notary  and  justice  of  the  peace;  iaa 
ability  as  a  Unguist  adding  to  his 
business  qualifications. 

Councilor  Welpley  has  been  prom- 
inent in  trades  union  matters  for 
many  years  and  was  the  first  state 
organizer  of  the  J.  B.  I.  U.  of  A. 
He  is  especially  well  known  as  an 
entertainer,  both  as  a  vocal  soloist 
and  as  a  reader,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Male  Quartette,  a  lead- 
ing vaudeville,  minstrel  and  concert 
attraction.  Mr.  Welpley  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  once  famous  Bradley 
Lyceum  of  Manchester;  was  secre- 
tary and  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  West  Side  Reading 
Room  for  seven  years;  and  secretary 
of  the  West  Manchester  Taxpayers' 
Association. 

The  councilor  has  been  a  delegate 
to  many  labor  and  political  conven- 
tions and  is  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1918.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  conuuittee 
of  the  Ward  11,  Manchester,  Demo- 
cratic Club,  but  has  not  been  an  ac- 
tive aspirant  for  political  office  for 
himself.  Fifty  prominent  men  of 
his  party  in  the  third  district  peti- 
tioned for  his  nomination  for  coun- 
cilor, he  was  unopposed  at  the  primary, 
and  defeated  that  well-known  Man- 
chester attorney  City  Solicitor  Charles 
D.  Barnard  at  the  November  election. 

Councilor  Welpley  is  married  and 
the  father  of  two  children.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  ■ 


General  John  Henry  Brown  of 
Concord,  councilor  for  the  fifth  dis- 
trict, was  born  in  Bridgewater,  May 
20,  1850,  the  seventeenth  and  young- 
est child  of  Deacon  James  Brown,  and 
was  educated  in  the  town  schools 
and   at   New    Hampton    Institution. 
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He  moved  to  Bristol  with  his  parents 
in  1867  and  in  1872  manded  Marietta 
£.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sally 
(Cram)  Lougee.  He  was  in  trade  in 
Bristol  for  a  number  of  years  and 


Henry  W,  Keyee,  caused  by  the 
death  of  Hon.  Edward  H.  Carroll, 
General  Brown  was  elected  without 
opposition;  and  at  the  regular  elec- 
tion in  November  he  was  chosen  to 
serve  in  Governor  Bartlett'a  council 
by  a  majority  of  2,129. 

Councilor  Brown  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  Mason  and  Shriner  and  a 
member  of  the  Wonolancet  Club, 
Concord,  He  is  an  extensive  owner 
of  real  estate  in  Ward  Six,  Concord, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  a 
bandSbme  home  on  South  Spring 
Street.  A  successful  business  man  and 
competent  public  official,  General 
Brown  also  has,  and  well  deserves,  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  political  leaders  in  the  state. 


later  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  as  a  land  surveyor.  In 
1881-82  he  was  a  railway  mail  clerk 
and  from  1882  to  1885,  post-master 
at  Bristol,  where  he  was  selectman 
for  eight  years,  deputy  sheriff,  four 
years,  and  representative  to  the. 
Legislature  of  1S91. 

He  was  freight  and  claim  agent 
for  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal 
and  Boston  &  Maine  railroads  for 
many  years,  during  which  he  removed 
to  Concord,  of  which  city  he  was  post- 
master from  1905  to  1917.  He  was 
commissary  general  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Charles  A.  Busiel,  1895-96; 
del^ate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  of  1896  and  an  "original 
McKinley  man";  presidential  elector 
in  1900;  and  delegate  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1918. 

At  a  special  election  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  council  of  Governor 


CouDcUor  Wlndw  H.  Good  now 

Honorable  Windsor  H.  Goodnow  of 
Keene,  councilor  from  the  fourth  dis- 
trict, is  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  business  men  of  south-western 
New  Hampshire.  Born  in  Lyme, 
December  11,  1863,  he  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  East  Jaffrey,  where  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  afterwards 
beginning  his  business  career  in  the 
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general  store  in  which  his  brother, 
Hon.  Walter  L.  Goodnow,  was  a 
partner.  On  attaining  his  majority 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  W.  L. 
Goodnow  Company,  now  Goodnow 
Brothers  Company,  which  controls  a 
chain  of  fourteen  departQient  stores 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  employ- 
ing in  the  aggregate  six  hundred 
people. 

For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Goodnow 
has  been  a  respected  and  influential 
resident  of  the  city  of  Keene,  which 
he  served  two  years  in  the  city  coun- 
cil, one  year  as  its  president.  In 
1903  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  1911 
of  the  state  Senate. 

Councilor  Goodnow  is  deeply  in- 


terested in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee  of  the  Cheshire  County  Farm 
Bureau.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Ash- 
uelot  National  Bank,  of  the  Keene 
Development  Company  and  of  the 
Keene  Commercial  Club  and  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Keene  Savings  Bank, 
and  of  the  Keene  Academy  Fund. 

Mr.  Goodnow  is  aflUiated  with 
the  Masonic  Order  through  Charity 
Lodge  of  East  Jaflfrey,  the  chapter 
and  commandery  in  Keene  and  Bek- 
tash  temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
Concord.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Elks,  Odd  Fellows  and  Red  Men 
and  of  the  Wentworth  Club.  His  re- 
ligious connection  is  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Keene  of  which 
he  is  a  trustee. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  LAUREL 

4 

By  E.  R.  Sheldrick 

More  hardy  than  the  holly. 

Or  the  climbing  mistletoe, 
Our  dark  green  laurel  glistens 

Above  the  Christmas  snow. 

When  springtime  wakes  the  flowers 

And  roses  come  in  June 
Then  is  the  sturdy  laurel 

All  sweet  with  rosy  bloom. 


Wilton,  N.  H. 


And  now  though  sriow  shrouds  cover 
The  earth,  all  dead  and  sere. 

Like  the  promise  of  the  laurel 
Comes  the  dawning  of  the  year. 


EDITORIAL 


Fifty  volumes  of  the  Granite 
Monthly  fill  the  bookshelves  before 
us  in  honorable  and  impressive  array, 
as  we  write.  Sets  similarly  complete 
are  among  the  prized  possessions  of 
the  best  libraries,  public  and  private, 
in  our  state.  Those  who  have  con- 
sulted them  most  often  are  best  aware 
of  the  treasures  of  historical  and  bio- 
graphical information  and  the  large 
amount  of  good  literature  to  be  found 
within  their  covers.  So  far  as  our 
information  goes,  no  other  state  in  the 
Union  has  a  state  magazine  with  an 
equal  record  of  continuous  publication 
and  steady  devotion  to  a  single  pur- 

pOBC. 

That  the  Granite  Monthly  has 
been  able  to  make  such  a  record  has 
been  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the 
historical  learning,  the  journalistic 
ability,  the  unselfish  devotion  and  the 
unshaken  patience  and  perseverance 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Metcalf. 
He  founded  the  magazine  and  during 
most  of  its  life  has  been  both  its  editor 
and  pubUsher.  The  monetary  return 
'  from  his  labors  has  not  been  large,  but 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  no  other  man  of  his  time  has  done 
work  of  equal  value  in  ascertaining, 
recording  and  preserving  for  posterity 
the  accurate  annals  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. To  say  nothing  of  the  several 
admirable  books  of  history  and  bi- 
ography, which  bear  his  name  as 
author,  editor  or  compiler,  and  upon 
the  most  ambitious  of  which  he  now 
is  engaged,  the  fifty  volumes  of  the 
Granite  Monthly  form  a  life  work 
monument  of  which  any  man  well 
might  be  proud. 

The  new  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Granite  Monthly  realizes  that  he 
cannot  hope  to  continue  Mr.  Met- 
calf's  work  upon  the  same  lines  with 


similar  success.  But  he  has  lived  in 
New  Hampshire  all  his  life;  his  active 
newspaper  work  for  twenty-five  years  ^ 
has  been  a  daily,  practical  study  of 
the  people  and  the  places,  the  re- 
sources and  the  problems,  of  New 
Hampshire;  he  loves  the  Granite 
State,  reveres  her  past,  believes  in  her 
future;  and  proposes  to  give  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  making  the  Granite 
Monthly  an  instrument  of  some  util- 
ity for  the  welfare  of  our  common- 
wealth. 

To  preserve  the  past,  to  picture  the 
present,  to  plan  for  the  future,  of  New 
Hampshire,  will  be  the  mission  and 
the  motto  of  the  Granite  Monthly 
under  its  present  direction. 

If  it  is  to  be  able  to  do  this,  it  must 
have  as  much  support,  at  least,  from 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
friends  of  the  Granite  State,  as  it  has 
had  in  the  past.  This  means  an  in- 
creased subscription  price;  because  in 
no  business  has  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  dollar  decreased  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  in  magazine  publication. 
No  one  cares  to  listen  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  problem.  Everyone  has 
troubles  of  his  own  on  the  same  line. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  two  dollars 
a  year  for  the  Granite  Monthly  does 
not  mean  as  much  to  the  publisher 
today  as  one  dollar  did  when  the 
magazine  was  founded. 

So  we  feel  compelled  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  Monthly  to  twenty  cents 
a  copy  and  two  dollars  a  year;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  make  this  offer 
in  good  faith:  To  any  paid  in  advance 
subscriber  who  at  the  end  of  the  year 
feels  that  he  has  not  received  his 
money's  worth,  we  will  refund,  cheer- 
fully and  without  argument,  his  two 
dollars. 


A  BOOK  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 


One  of  the  best  of  the  "  war  hooka," 
and  one  the  interest,  timehness  and 
value  of  which  have  not  been  de- 
creased by  the  ending  of  hostilities,  is 
"The  Fighting  Fleets,"  written  by 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  representative  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  of  1919 


Ralph  D.  P>lo« 

from  the  town  of  Durham.  Mr. 
Paine  has  been  a  war  correspondent 
for  twenty  years,  beginning  in  Cuba 
in  1898,  a  boy  four  years  out  of  col- 
lege, and  afterwards  watching  the 
Boxers  in  China,  the  Russians  and 
the  Japs,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks, 
the  Slavs  and  the  Teutons.  Also,  he 
was  a  sailor  years  before  he  was  a 
writer,  and  he  has  been  in  everything 
afloat  from  a  Yale  'varsity  boat  to  a 
blockade  runner.  No  wonder  he  was 
indignant  when  a  destroyer  com- 
mander condoled  with  him  about  how 


seasick  he  would  be  if  he  took  a  cruise 
in  that  flotilla! 

However,  be  took  that  cruise  and 
many  others  mth  our  American  sea 
fighters  across  the  Atlantic.  He  went 
with  full  credentials  from  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information;  he  saw  all  there 
was  to  see,  he  heard  all  there  was  to 
hear;  and  with  admirable  discretion', 
but  tremendous  interest,  he  has  told 
the  story,  a  story  that  will  thrill  every 
true  American  with  pride  for  our 
Navy,  ships  and  men.  It  did  not 
take  long,  after  we  once  got  into  the 
war,  for  the  information  to  spread 
that  our  Navy  was  doing  itself  proud. 
We  believed  it,  we  were  glad  of  it,  but 
as  to  the  details  of  it  we  were  more 
than  a  bit  hazy.  Mr.  Paine  in  his 
book  supplies  some  of  these  details, 
many  of  them,  and  for  every  one  of 
them  we  are  glad. 

With  him  we  can  sail  the  sea  hunt- 
ing for  the  enemy  and  protecting  the 
bridge  of  ships ;  we  can  go  down  in  sub- 
marines, we  can  go  up  in  sea  planes, 
and,  now  and  then,  we  can  touch  land 
again,  in  Ireland,  on  the  English 
North  Sea  coast,  in  Brittany,  at  Dun- 
kirk; and  everywhere  we  find  quiet 
bravery,  heroic  devotion  to  duty, 
mingled  with  unquenched  humor  and 
that  American  spirit,  which,  according 
to  Kipling,  fears  not  to  shake  the  iron 
hand  of  Fate.  There  is  grim  tragedy 
in  some  of  Mr.  Paine's  pages;  in  others 
there  is  fresh  emphasis  upon  the  hell- 
isbness  of  the  Huns;  but  the  dominant 
note  of  the  book  ig  the  willingness,  the 
readiness  and  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  to  do  the  great  work  which 
it  had  to  do  in  the  world  war.  Just  as 
Mr.  Paine  himself  was  able,  willing 
and  ready,  to  fill  the  great  war  report- 
ing assignment  of  which  this  book  is 
the  result. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


MRS.  SOPHIA  D.  HALL 


headed  the  list  of  cbart«r 


Mis.  Sophia  Dodge  Hall,  wife  of  Colonel      members  of  Sawyer  Woman's  R^ef  Coitm. 

:..i  Tf_1i  „f  T-\ _    j:-j  „•  ti :_  l„ :_        i :* : j  ^±  r\ ■      innn      '    I 


Daniel  Hall  of  Dover,  died  at  their  home 
that  city  on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  _, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  borne  with 
great    resignation.     Her    activity  ' 

'  a  and  for  the  public  welfare 


organized  at  Dover  ii. , 

first  president.  In  1802-93  Hh« 
pre>>ident  of  the  New  Uampahire  Depart- 
.    „.   ^    ^      ,     .onQ.i. appomted 

int  New 


works  and  for  tne  public  welfare  was  known  by  the  Kovernor  of  the  state  to  reoreaent  New 
and  appreciated  throughout  the  state  and  she  Hampenire  upon  the  Board  of  haay  Managers 
ia  widely  and  sincerely  mourned.     Mrs.  Hall      of  the  Colunibian  Exposition  at  Chicago  and 


The  Laie  Mri.  Sophia  D.  Hall 


was  bom  in  Rochester,  August  16,  1842,  the 
dau^ter  of  Jonathan  T.  and  Sarah  (Hanson) 
Dooge,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Abbott  Acad- 
emy tor  youn^  women  at  Andover,  Mass. 
An  excellent  singer,  she  often  was  heard  as 
a  soloist  at  patriotic  meetinn  in  Strafford 
county  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

Her  wedding  to  Colonel  Hall  took  place 
January  26,  1877,  and  their  more  than  forty 

Krs  of  happiness  together  were  passed  in  the 
utiful  home  which  Colonel  Hall  had  built 
for  his  bride  on  Summer  street  in  Dover. 
Their  one  son  is  Arthur  W.  Hall,  attomey-at- 
iaw,  of  Dover. 


her  work  there  was  unexcelled  in  success  by 
that  of  any  of  her  fellow  members  in  that 
famous  board. 

Among  her  many  good  works  was  the  col- 
lection of  S5.000  for  furnishing  the  New 
Hampshire  Soldiers'  Home  at  Tilton,  ii^  which 
she  was  much  interested.  She  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Wentworth 
Home  for  the  Aged  at  Dover  from  its  organi- 
zation to  her  death.  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  Dover  Woman's  Club,  she  was  for  four 
years  its  president.  The  Nortbam  Colonists 
and  Margery  Sullivan  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  were  organi. 
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lations  which  enlisted  her  active  support,  be- 
cause of  her  intelligent  interest  in  history  and 
her  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  its 
preservation  and  studv.  Of  marked  ability 
and  efficient  zeal  in  all  the  varied  activities 
which  she  undertook,  Mrs.  Hall's  chief  charm 
was. found,  nevertheless,  as  one  has  written 
who  knew  her  well,  ''in  her  warm  and  benevo- 
lent heart  and  her  friendship  and  charity  for 
aU." 

She  had  great  executive  ability  and  lent  all 
the  energies  of  her  nature  to  whatever  she 
undertook.  ''Service''  was  the  ke3rnote  of 
her  Ufe,  and  she  could  truly  say: 

**  I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 
And  those  who  know  me  true. 
For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me 
And  awaits  my  spirit,  too; 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  Future  in  the  distance. 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do.'' 

She  loved  her  home  and  was  a  model  house- 
keeper, her  house  always  a  synonvm  of  neat- 
ness and  order;  and  she  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  ever  went  away  from  her  door 
hungry.  Altruism  was  the  strength  and  ac- 
cent of  her  t;haracter.  "She  stretches  out  her 
hand  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  stretches  forth  her 
hands  to  the  needy." 

CAPTAIN  WILKIE  I.  ELLIOTT 

Captain  Wilkie  I.  Elliott  of  Nashua  died 
of  cancer  in  an  army  hospital  in  France, 
November  14.  He  was  bom  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  January  22,  1868,  but  came  to  Nashua 
as  a  child  with  his  p«u«nts.  Enlisting  for  the 
Spanish  American  War  in  1898,  he  remained 
in  the  Army  for  seven  years.  Returning  to 
Nashua,  he  identified  himself  with  Company 
I  of  the  New  Hampshire  National  Guard  and 
soon  became  its  captain.  He  led  the  com- 
pany in  Mexican  border  service  during  the 
trouble  there  and  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
recent  war  was  made  a  recruiting  officer,  in 
July,  1917.  He  sailed  for  France,  March  25, 
1918,  and  on  arrival  there  was  detailed  to  the 
military  postal  service  for  which  his  civil  life 
experience  particularly  fitted  him. 

JOSEPH  LEWANDO 

Former  State  Senator  Joseph  Lewando, 
who,  in  the  days  of  his  activity,  was  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  state,  died  at  his  home 
in  Wolfeboro,  November  19,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1850,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  assumed 
the  management  of  his  father's  dye  house  in 
that  city.  Removing  to  Mount  Tabor, 
Oregon,  he  resided  there  for  eight  years,  filling 
many  important  positions,  and  then  came  to 
Wolfeboro,  his  home  since  1882.    He  was 


vice-president  and  director  of  the  Wolfeboro 
National  Bank  and  for  many  years  a  general 
merchant  on  a  large  scale.  He  was  many 
years  town  treasurer,  served  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  in  1897,  where  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  banks,  and  in  the 
state  Senate  of  1903;  and  was  an  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1902.  He  was  captain  of  the  local 
military  company  in  1883 :  and  was  prominent 
in  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship.  A  widow 
and  two  children  survive  him. 

EUGENE  B.  WORTHEN 

Eugene  B.  Worthen,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  uiown  of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company  overseers,  died  at  his  home  in  Man- 
chester recently.  He  was  bom  in  New  Lon- 
don in  1846,  but  went  to  Manchester  upon 
attaining  his  majority  and  had  been  employed 
there  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months,  having  been  an  Amoskeag  overseer 
since  1873.  He  had  served  in  the  city  council 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1909. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  Odd 
Fellows  in  the  state,  he  had  served  as  grand 
patriarch  of  the  grand  encampment  and  as 
representative  to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge. 

DR.  C.  W.  CLEMENT 

Dr.  Chaunoey  W.  Clement^  bom  ia  Dun- 
ham^ Que.,  in  1841,  died,  Dmoaiakiet  9,  in 
Manchester,  where  he  had  resided  since  1864. 
following  muluation  from  the  BoetMi  Dental 
College.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
dentists  in  the  state,  he  was  a  man  of  many 
other  varied  interests,  a  lover  of  the  drama,  a 
skiUed  hunter  and  angler,  and  active  in  fra- 
ternal orders,  being  a  charter  member  of 
Manchester  Lodge  of  Elks  and  belonging  also 
to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Rebekahs,  Grange, 
Amoskeag  Veterans,  Derr3rfield  Club,  etc. 
He  was  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate  at 
York  Beach,  Me.,  and  in  Cuba,  where  he  had 
a  plantation  on  which  he  spent  many  winters. 

LESTER  C.   DOLE 

Lester  Carrington  Dole,  one  of  the  best 
known  athletic  instructors  in  America,  died. 
December  10,  at  his  home  at  St.  Paul's  School 
in  Concord.  He  was  bom  in  Meriden.  Conn., 
July  8,  1855,  and  came  to  St.  Paul  s  forty 
years  ago,  upon  the  erection  of  the  cmmasium 
there,  as  the  school's  first  director  of  athletics. 
There  he  had  remained  ever  since,  developing 
athletes  who  afterwards  attained  interna- 
tional fame,  especially  as  oarsmen  and  hockey 
players.  All  of  the  thousands  of  "old  boys 
of  the  school  knew  him  and  loved  him.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow  and  two  sons^  Paul  L. 
Dole  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  Lieutenant 
Richard  C.  Dole,  who  is  at  Nice,  France,  with 
the  304th  Field  Artillery,  A.  E.  F. 
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GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP:  A  SYMPOSIUM 


By  Allen  Hollis 

Government  ownership  or  per- 
manent operation  of  railroads  as 
opposed  to  private  ownership  and 
operation,  more  or '•less  mider  public 
control,  apparently  presents  only 
questions  of  expediency.  Which 
method  of  supplying  the  people  with 
this  indispensable  service  promises  to 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  results? 

Among  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
public  ownership  are: 

1.  The  government  can  obtain 
abundant  funds  at  a  low  interest  rate. 

2.  It  can  handle  all  the  railroad 
facilities  as  a  unit  with  such  sub- 
divisions as  may  be  logical. 

3.  The  manipulation  of  railroad 
securities  will  cease. 

4.  The  government  motive  will  be 
to  supply  good  service  rather  than  to 
make  profits. 

'5.  Private  enterprise  can  accom- 
plish nothing  which  the  government 
can  not  do  as  well  or  better. 

Theoretically,  all  these  reasons  are 
sound.  In  practice  none  but  the 
first  has  been  realized,  and  this  ad- 
vantage is  said  to  be  offset  by  the 
larger  cost  of  doing  construction  work 
under  government  methods. 

After  all,  the  discussion  narrows 
down  to  the  question  of  eflSciency. 
Good  service  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  problem.  While  effi-' 
cient  management  has  not  character- 
ized all  railroad  operation  in  this 
country,  the  great  weight  of  opinion 
among  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
people  is  that  government  operations 
are  rarely  either  economical  or  efficient. 


Men  in  government  service  as  a  rule 
do  not  display  the  same  interest, 
industry  and  initiative  which  have 
made  American  business  a  success. 
Politics,  red  tape,  human  nature  are 
to  blame.  Unless  this  difficulty  can 
be  overcome,  government  ownership 
will  not  satisfy  anyone  except  timid 
investors  who  would  like  to  get  gov- 
ernment securities  in  place  of  their 
depreciated  railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 

Government  ownership,  like  other 
ideals  of  what  we  call  socialism,  will 
succeed  when  the  individual  has 
reached  such  a  high  stage  of  moral 
development^  that  he  will  work  as 
hard  for  the  general  good  as  he  will 
for  the  security  of  himself  and  his 
family.  Most  people  in  this  country 
do  not  think  that  time  has  yet 
arrived. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  government 
ownership,  though  undesirable,  may 
be  the  only  solution  for  the  railroad 
problems  which  now  exist.  If  priv- 
ate enterprise  does  not  find  the  job 
attractive,  the  government  will  be 
obliged  to  do  it;  and  this  will  depend 
on  whether  Congress  can  and  will 
devise  amendments  to  existing  laws 
which  will  permit  private  capital  to 
have  an  assurance  of  reasonable 
returns,  give  to  private  management  a 
fair  measure  of  elasticity,  and  allow 
such  rearrangement  of  railway  sys- 
tems and  terminals  as  to  enable 
existing  facilities  to  be  used  to  best 
advantage.  These  amendments,  how- 
ever, must  at  the  same  time  safeguard 
the  public  from  the  kind  of  abuses 
which  uncontrolled  monopoly  knows 
how  to  impose. 
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As  the  railroads  are  now  in  the  care 
of  the  government,  which  alone  has 
the  financial  strength  and  legal  au- 
thority needed  to  keep  them  in  opera- 
tion under  the  present  stress  in  fin- 
ance;  labor,  business  and  politics,  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom not  to  return  them  to  private 
hands  until  they  have  been  strength- 
ened to  receive  them  by  these  neces- 
sary amendments.  In  the  meantime 
the  people  are  receiving  valuable 
enlightenment  as  to  the  practical 
effects  of  government  operation  of 
railroads  which  will  go  far  to  recon- 
cile them  to  a  return  to  private  man- 
agement. 

Edftor's  Note. — Mr.  HoUis,  who  is  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
bar,  is  largely  interested  in  public  utilities 
and  is  reoognixed  as  an  expert  upon  their 
problems.  Forest,  water-power  and  water- 
ways development  also  have  held  his  atten- 
tion to  the  public  benefit.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Boston.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican  of  what  have  been 
called  Progressive  tendencies. 

II 
By  Jesse  M.  Barton 

As  a  distinctly  qualifying  state- 
ment, it  should  be  said  at  the  outset, 
that  I  know  nothing  about  the  fin- 
ancing and  operation  of  railroads,  and 
like  the  bulk  of  the  traveUng  pubUc 
do  not  own  a  share  of  stock  in  any 
railroad  corporation.  I  am,  there- 
fore, associating  myself  with  the  large 
majority  who,  constantly,  or  from 
time  to  time,  criticise  adversely  the 
manner  in  which  our  railroad  men 
perform  their  duties.  With  this  ad- 
mission, one  can  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect anything  in  the  Une  of  construct- 
ive suggestions,  assuming  that  the 
subject  would  admit  remarks  of  such 
a  character. 

Primarily,  railroads  were  a  dis- 
tinctly private  enterprise  undertaken 
by  men  of  energy  and  forethought  with 
an  idea  of  making  money  out  of  the 
business  of  transporting  freight  and 
passengers  for  cash,  a  field  heretofore 
occupi^,  if  not  monopolized,  by  the 
stage  coach  and  the  six  horse  wagon. 


From  a  hazardous  mode  of  travel  and 
a  doubtful  venture  in  finance,  the 
railroad  has  been  adopted  by  the 
people  as  their  common  barrier,  and 
its  securities  have  found  lodgment  in 
the  strong  boxes  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive investors. 

A  few  years  a^o  Wilham  Jennings 
Bryan,  having  just  returned  from 
Germany  where  he  had  made  a  study 
of  railroads,  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  government  ownership  of  railroads 
and  tried  to  commit  his  party  to  this 
program.  His  effort  was  received 
with  general  disapprobation  by  men 
of  affairs  throughout  the  nation,  while 
those  who  had  clung  to  their  idol 
through  his  free  silver  experience, 
seeing  a  lot  of  good  in  him  and  hoping 
he  would  eventually  develop, a  sound 
business  judgment,  surrendered  un- 
conditionally. The  Republican  party 
waxed  strong  on  this  new  evidence 
that  the  Democratic  leader  was  an 
unsafe  guide,  if  not  of  unsound  mind. 
The  Socialists  alone  hugged  each 
other  with  delight  as  they  saw  in  the 
glow  of  Bryan's  oratory  the  flare  of 
the  great  Ughts  of  their  millennium. 

Then  followed  the  era  of  trust 
busting  and  investigation  when  the 
railroad  came  in  with  the  rest  of  '^big 
business"  for  its  share  of  pubUc 
scandal.  This  short  era  was  clearly 
as  destructive  of  pubUc  enterprise  as 
the  twenty-five  years  next  previous 
had  been  constructive  and  the  dam- 
age it  wrought  in  tearing  down  struc- 
tures of  monumental  achievement  in 
all  great  fields  of  endeavor,  reared  by 
men  whom  we  had  proudly  styled 
"Captains  of  Industry,"  was  so  tre- 
mendous as  to  be  impossible  of  cal- 
culation, while  it  effectually  strangled 
every  ambition  to  reach  out  and  do 
things  on  a  big  scale  either  in  old  or 
undeveloped  fields. 

Next  we  drifted,  watched  and 
waited  till  the  nation  was  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  the  great  European  War. 
In  this  crisis,  as  a  purely  war  meas* 
ure,  so  we  were  told,  the  government 
took  over  the  railroads  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.    Since  Bryan's  fam- 
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OU8  "break"  on  the  public  ownership 
of  raihroads,  the  socialistic  spirit  hais 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  enough 
professors  and  politicians  to  enable 
them  to  make  quite  a  stir  in  favor  of 
such  a  course,  and  they  realize  that 
now  is  the  most  opportune  time,  while 
the  government  is  in  possession  of  the 
railroads,  to  press  their  case. 

Probably  half,  if  not  three-quarters, 
of  the  people  do  not  care  whether  our 
railroads  are  operated  by  corpora- 
tions or  by  the  government,  or  by  the 
executor  of  the  will  of  JuUus  Caesar. 
They  simply  want  to  start  and  get 
there,  and  to  have  theiir  freight  reach 
its  destination  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Others  there  are,  however, 
who  feel  that  the  question  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  is  deeply 
involved,  extending  even  to  a  change 
in  our  form  of  government. 

Summoned  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
nient  to  write  these  lines,  and  limited 
in  the  space  I  may  occupy,  I  can  but 
briefly  assign  my  objections  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
operating  the  railroads  of  the  land. 

If  we  own  the  railroads  we  must 
buy  and  pay  for  them.  This  means 
that  the  people  will  need  to  dig  down 
again  for  billions  of  money.  Bonds 
would  of  course  be  issued,  and  on 
these  interest  would  have  to  be  paid 
probably  to  the  end  of  time,  or  until 
some  wiser  generation  should  discover 
our  mistake  and  coincidently  a  buyer 
who  would  take  the  rails  at  a  bargain, 
and  leave  the  people  to  retire  the 
balance  of  the  bonds  by  some  new 
scheme  of  taxation.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  government  is  extravagant. 
Money  comes  easy.  The  only  busi- 
ness which  the  government  has  man- 
aged for  any  length  of  time  has  been 
the  post  office  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  this  department  has 
met  actual  expenses  only  a  few  years 
since  it  was  organized.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  department  comes  out  ahead 
of  the  game,  some  way  is  devised  for 
either  cutting  off  revenue  or  boosting 
expenses  so  that  it  gets  back  into  the 
deficiency  class  where  it  really  feels  at 


home.  If  this  is  true  in  the  post  office 
department,  what  ghost  of  a  show  has 
the  railroad  department  to  break 
even?  Millions  of  employees,  rang- 
ing from  the  manager  to  the  track 
walker,  will  have  to  be  watched  and 
paid,  repairs,  new  equipment  and 
extensions  will  be  needed,  and  interest 
on  billions  of  bonds  will  have  to  be 
provided  for.  If  a  strike  should  come 
just  before  election,  one  can  see, 
without  a  very  fertile  imagination, 
where  the  money  that  had  been  laid 
aside  for  dividends  would  go.  If 
now  we  have  to  sit  up  nights  and  work 
Sundays  to  keep  the  government  from 
dredging  brooks  for  water-ways,  just 
to  satisfy  some  influential  representa- 
tive's constituency  and  give  employ- 
ment to  uneasy  labor,  one  can  easily 
see  how  a  little  branch  railroad  into 
some  back  "district"  would  be  a 
small  item  in  the  large  budget.  And 
so  the  money  would  go,  and  the  dear 
people  would  pay  the  bills. 

Then,  too,  the  railroad  manage- 
ment would  be  exceedingly  liable  to 
change  materially  at  every  new  elec- 
tion or  change  in  administration. 
Why  not?  Postmasters  change  at 
such  times,  except  a  few  little  one 
horse  affairs  placed  in  grocery  stores 
in  the  small  back  towns,  where  the 
occupants  may  hold  by  virtue  of 
efficiency  as  tested  under  the  civil 
service  laws,  but  these  may  be 
changed  by  executive  order  to  suit 
the  whim  of  the  politicians.  My  what 
a  chance  when  the  railroads  get  into 
politics! 

Not  only  would  the  President  re- 
ward his  chief  lieutenants  with  the 
largest  jobs,  but  the  senators  could 
look  out  for  the  big  state  jobs,  while 
the  representatives  could  take  care  of 
station  agents,  freight  handlers,  cross- 
ing tenders  and  section  men.  Con- 
ductors, engineers  and  trainmen  might 
be  open  to  .the  field. 

If  one  administration  should  be  in 
power  for  eight  years  and  handle  the 
labor  question  satisfactorily,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  to  bid  good  by  to  the 
traditional   two   term   limit  for   our 
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chief  executive,  and  look  to  Mexico 
to  see  how  long  a  President  may  con- 
tinue his  term  in  office. 

Editor's  Note. — Judge  Jesse  M.  Barton 
of  Newport,  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Senate  of  1917  and  recently  acting 
Governor,  during  the  illness  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  tl^  state,  is  remembered  in 
railroad  circles  as  one  of  those  who  sought  to 
bnns  about  railroad  competition  in  New 
England  through  construction  of  branches  of 
the  Grand  Trmik  railroads  to  terminals  on 
our  sea  coast.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  in  1912. 

Ill 

By  Calvin  Page 

If  there  are  any  reasons  why  an 
intelligent  citizen,  who  has  only  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  at  heart, 
should  favor  government  ownership  of 
the  railroads  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  never  seen  these  reasons  plainly 
stated  so-  that  the  ordinary  man  or 
woman  can  understand  them. 

I  think  I  am  stating  an  absolute 
fact,  which  experience  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated in  this  country,  when  I  say 
that  the  government  has  never  been 
and  never  can  be  able  to  own  and 
conduct  any  public  service,  with  the 
same  ability  and  economy  as  it  has 
been  and  is  conducted  by  the  private 
individual.  Politics  and  favoritism 
must  necessarily  enter  into  and  con- 
trol a  government  ownership  of  any 
business,  and  instead  of  having  men 
thoroughly  trained  and  fitted  for  the 
work,  politicians  and  favorites  of  the 
government  authorities  hold  the  posi- 
tions and  control  the  business.  No 
matter  how  good  a  man  is  at  the 
head  of  an  institution  the  result  of 
his  management  must  be  a  failure 
when  the  duties  which  those  under 
him  are  expected  to  perform  are  com- 
mitted to  politicians  and  incompe- 
tents who  are  backed  by  those  who 
can  control  the  head. 

It  is  also  a  well-kiiown  fact  that,  in 
every  branch  of  the  government 
service,  two  men  at  least  are  required 
to  do  the  work  which  one  man  only 
does  in  privately  owned  business,  and 


in  nearly  every  case,  these  two  men 
have  no  special  fitness  for  their  work. 

When  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  are  owned  by  the  government, 
and  any  political  party  in  power  is 
thereby  controlling  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  votes  with  power  to  fix  sal- 
aries and  wages  and  tolls  at  will,  there 
can  be  no  fair  and  free  elections. 

The  questions  as  to  the  kind  of 
service  a  government  owned  railroad 
could  furnish  to  the  public  in  this 
country,  and  the  many  other  serious 
problems  arising  from  such  a  com- 
plicated situation  manifestly  cannot 
be  discussed  in  the  limited  space  al- 
lotted to  me.  None  of  them  in  my 
judgment  can  be  answered  in  favor 
of  government  ownership. 

EnrroR's  Note. — Judge  Calvin  Page  of 
Portsmouth,  former  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Bar  Association,  president  of  the 
Manchester  &  Lawrence  Railroad,  banker. 
State  Senator,  etc.,  is  a  leading  New  Hac&p- 
shire  Democrat. 

IV 

By  Clarence  E.  Carr 

I  approach  this  question  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  discuss,  with  much 
diffidence,  disclaiming  expert  knowl- 
edge and  the  deep  study  necessary  for 
the  best  consideration  of  any  ques- 
tion, especially  the  great  railroad 
problem.  I  can  therefore  only  state 
in  the  most  general  way  some  of  the 
things  "burned  into  me"  on  this 
vitally  important  question,  convictions 
based  on  half  a  century  of  experience 
common  to  common  business  men, 
such  knowledge  as  I  have  of  my  coun- 
try's life  and  history,  a  love  for  and 
pride  in  her  institutions,  and  a  great 
fear  that  ill-considered  action  to  meet 
an  emergency,  and  a  desire  to  shirk 
work  and  responsibility  by  shifting  it 
to  government  shoulders,  may  im- 
pair our  national  virility  and  endan- 
ger the  very  institutions  we  have  been 
fighting  to  make  safe. 

With  me,  these  are  the  main  con- 
siderations.    Others  are  important. 
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Cost 

There  is  no  business  conducted  by 
the  government  from  the  mail  serv- 
ice to  ship-building,  river  and  harbor 
projects,  government  printing  and  aU 
other  governmental  business  under- 
takings, but  costs  from  33J  per  cent 
to  at  least  100  per  cent  more  than  it 
costs  private  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions to  do  the  same  work.  Senator 
Aldrich  was  correct  in  sa}ring  that  as  a 
private  enterprise  he  could  run  the 
business  of  the  government  and  save 
$300,000,000  per  year,  or  a  third  of 
i;he  expenses  at  that  time.  I  have  not 
heard  of  a  business  man  who  has 
studied  the  problem  that  challenged 
the  statement. 

This  is  not  an  argument  that  the 
government  should  never  engage  in 
business  for  there  are  times,  as  has 
been  recently  the  case,  when  coor- 
dinated and  immediate  action  was 
imperative,  when  the  government  at 
whatever  cost  is  justified  in  engaging 
in  many  kinds  of  business;  but  all  our 
governmental  experience  is  proof 
that  it  should  do  as  little  as  possible 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  There 
are  certain  things  that  it  has  to  do 
under  the  constitution. 

What  is  true  of  the  "cost"  ques- 
tion as  to  business  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  engaged  in  times 
of  peace,  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  of 
government  ownership  of  railroads, 
the  most  gigantic  single  business  enter- 
prise in  the  country. 

Government  ownership  will  take 
away  all  incentive  to  economic  opera- 
tion, to  invention  and  new  methods. 
It  will  eliminate  the  personal  equa- 
tion, the  greatest  equation  in  econo- 
mic progress,  invention  and  accom- 
plishment the  world  knows.  This  all 
adds  to  cost  and  reduces  effectiveness. 
Note  the  present  cost  of  fares  and 
freights  and  operating  expenses.  The 
government  is  doubling  these  and 
reducing  service,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing as  efficient  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

Why,  our  government  has  not  even 
a  budget  as  a  business  basis  for  its 
expenditures. 


The  Personal  Element 

Some  man  or  men  have  to  run  the 
railroads.  "The  Government"  is  a 
sort  of  a  general  inchoate  body  clothed 
in  our  minds  with  gtuisi  supernat- 
ural garments  or  power,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  composed  of  very 
hiunan  individuals,  with  very  many 
and  human  limitations.  Whether  run 
by  individuals  or  by  the  government, 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  will  be  an 
individtud  or  individuals  who  form 
and  direct  the  policy  of  government- 
owned  railroads.  We  must  know  that 
no  man  can  meet  and  perform  an  her- 
culean task  inside  a  government 
office  that  ninety  men  can  only  do  by 
herculean  labors  oiUside  a  government 
office  and  that  the  honor  and  salary 
of  a  government  official  will  not  be 
Likely  to  command  the  ability  and 
capacity  for  such  heart  breaking  work 
as  can  be  commanded  for  equal  honor 
and  larger  compensation  in  doing  a 
similar  work  oiUside  a  government 
office. 

Shifting  responsibility  from  indi- 
viduals OiUside  a  government  to  an  in- 
dividual inside  a  government  is  not  a 
panacea  for  our  national  ills,  no,  not 
even  progress  toward  their  cure. 

Would  Mr.  MacAdoo,  Mr.  Hines 
or  Mr.  Burleson  in  the  cabinet  be  a 
better  man  to  run  all  the  railways  in 
the  country  than  either  of  them  and 
Daniel  Willard  and  James  J.  Hill  out 
of  the  cabinet,  devoting  their  entire 
attention  to  three  of  them? 

Opinion  of  Railway  Men 

The  judgment  of  men  engaged  in 
managing  any  occupation  relative  to 
its  conduct  is  generally  better  than 
that  of  men  who  never  conducted 
such  business  or  had  personal  experi- 
ence in  its  conduct. 

More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
great  leaders  of  railroad  enterprises 
in  this  country  are  opposed  to  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads.  They 
know  their  job.  .  They  know  the 
responsibilities  of  it  and  the  business 
acumen  necessary  for  its  successful 
conduct.     They  are  honest  and  pa- 
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triotic  men.  It  is  idle  talk  to  say  that 
prejudice  outweighs  their  honesty  and 
patriotism.  They  know  the  past. 
They  have  the  clear  vision  of  the 
future  demanded  of  men  fit  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  such  big  business 
enterprises.  They  understand  great 
enterprises,  the  economic  handling  of 
such,  and  the  management  of  men  in 
them.  They  know  the  bane  and 
blight  of  public  ownership.  What 
they  ask  is  intelligent  cooperation 
helping  not  hampering  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  public  functions. 
They  are  willing  that  such  coopera- 
tion should  be  backed  by  supervisory 
authority  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
railroad  from  abusing  the  privileges 
incident  to  such  help. 

Constitutional  Question 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  authorizes  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  states  and 
with  foreign  nations.  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  constitution  author- 
izing congress  or  the  government  to 
engage  in  commercial  enterprises  ex- 
cept as  specifically  set  forth.  The 
exclusion  of  powers  is  understood 
where  powers  are  not  specifically 
granted  to  the  government.  When 
the  constitution  put  in  the  hands  of 
congress  the  power  to  *'regxdcUe'* 
commerce  among  the  states  it  thereby 
inhibited  congress  or  the  government 
from  conducting  commerce  between 
the  states. 

Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads means  the  conduct  of  business 
between  the  states  as  well  as  its 
regulation.  For  the  latter  there  is 
constitutional  authority;  for  the 
former  none. 

It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment to  do  which  every  power  needed 
is  of  course  given  the  government, 
either  expressly  or  impliedly,  by  the 
constitution.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
beheve  the  government  has  a  con- 
stitutional  right    to    engage   in    the 


general  railroad  transportation,  under 
peace  conditions,  which  government 
ownership  necessarily  involves. 

A  Political  Machine 

Ours  is  a  government  by  parties, 
the  freer  the  people  are  to  vote  un- 
prejudiced, unbought  and  unawed, 
the  better  our  government  will  be. 

Disguise  it  as  we  will,  the  post 
office  department  is  a  great  political 
asset  and  machine  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  controlling  the  government 
and  most  jobs  in  it  ultimately  go  to 
the  partisans  of  the  party  in  power 
''To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils" 
is  a  fact  and  not  a  name  simply.  I 
know  of  no  better  exemplification  of 
this  than  is  now  evident. 

Government  ownership  of  railroads 
would  add  a  real  partisan  army  to  the 
successful  party  with  a  financial 
power  almost  irresistible.  One  to 
one-and-a-half  million  of  votes  would 
be  such  an  asset  to  a  party  that  it 
would  require  almost  a  revolution  to 
oust  it.  Add  the  political  demorali- 
zation of  the  men  who  constituted  it. 
Held  together  by  financial  interests 
and  desire  to  retain  positions — "offi- 
ces"— it  would  make  a  most  powerful 
and  dangerous  political  machine. 
It  is  bad  enough  as  it  has  been. 
We  have  an  awesome  precedent  for 
this  view.  We  have  had  a  foretaste 
in  this  country  of  what  may  happen 
in  the  hold-up  Adamson  bill.  If  en- 
terprises of  that  kind  can  be  repeated 
and  carried  through  continuously 
along  a  sufficient  number  of  lines 
under  our  government,  our  democracy 
will  be  reduced  to  a  state  bordering 
on  anarchy  with  autocracy  as  its  end. 

Effect  on  Democracy 

The  advocates  of  government  own- 
ership of  railroads  have  for  years 
supported  their  arguments  by  refer- 
ence to  Germany  as  the  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  success  of  such  a  plan. 
Let  us  assume  without  admitting  it 
that  the  beauty  and  efficiency  of 
government   ownership   of   railroads 
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really  existed  in  Germany.    Germany  Present  Stockholders 

operated  less  than  20,000  miles  of  g^  f^^  ^^  ^^^^  stockholders  are  con- 
railroad,  primarily  laid  out  for  military  ^.g^jjg^j  there  would  be  one  great 
purposes  and  under  an  autocratac  present  advantage  to  them  in  govern- 
government  where  all  the  officers  and  ^^^^  ownership.  Their  stock  trans- 
employees  were  practically  soldiers,  farmed  into  government  securities 
In  this  country  we  have  about  250,000  ^^^^^  g^^y  ^^  business  risk  because 
miles  of  railroad  and  neariy  two  mil-  ^^^^  ^  everybody  would  surely 
Uon  of  employees,  not  soldiers,  not  ^^^  dividends  no  matter  how  care- 
directed  by  an  autocratic  govern-  j^ggj  ^^^j  expensively  the  business 
ment  or  employer.  A  government-  might  be  conducted.  Evefl  this  would 
owned  railroad  IS  a  logical  adjunct  of  ^^^  ^e  a  permanent  advantage, 
an  autocracy  means  an  autocratic  or  g^^^^^.  ^j.  j^^g^  ^j^g  expensive  govem- 
bureaucratic  head,  leads  to  a  central-  j^^^^  operation  of  railroads,  to  be 
i?«5l  Pf>^«'  *?^  personal  irresponsi-  expected  from  all  the  evidence  of 
bihty,  the  antithesis  of  the  democratic  ^  performances,  will  result  in 
idea.  The  greater  the  mileage  and  ^xation  and  other  burdens  which 
the  larger  the  army  of  men  employed  ^^^^^  undoubtedly  annul  all  tem- 
the  greater  the  danger  to  democracy,  advantage, 

but  Americas  slogan  is,  "Make  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy."  Suggestions  That  Have  Been  Made 

We  can  well  afford  then  to  have  ^^  ^^ink  all  the  railroad  men  who 
railroads  pay  the  men  who  invest  ^ave  studied  the  problem  would  wel- 
their  money  m  them  ten  or  twenty  ^^^^  ^  ^^^e  extended  supervision 
per  cent  profit,  even  more,  rather  ^^an  is  now  possible  under  the  Inter- 
ihan  have  the  government  run  them,  g^^^g  Commerce  Commission.  That 
first  because  it  will  then  cost  less  than  ^^j  ^^  g^jn  ^g  continued  as  an  appel- 
under  government  ownership  and  j^^^  ^ody  with  regional  bodies  over 
wiU  be  infinitely  more  efficient,  and  ^^e  country  to  determine  rates  and 
secondly  is  far  less  a  stram  on  demo-  routeings,  to  act  as  a  board  of  final 
cratic  institutions.  arbitration    between    railroads    and 

Individual  responsibility  and  oppor-  patrons,  between  railroads  and  em- 
tumty  to  gain  reward  for  personal      j  ^n   questions  of  labor  and 

service  and  abihty  are  the  greatest  compensation,  but  these  are  only  the 
incentives  to  progress,  advancing  ^^^^^  suggestions.  Because  it  may 
civJizatipn  and  freedom,  yet  known,  ^e  difficult  to  solve  railroad  problems 
Paternahsm  restricts  and  destroys  in  a  way  that  will  be  for  the  protec- 
that  and  government  ownership  is  a  ^i^n  of  the  public  and  the  best  inter- 
form  of  paternalism,  ests  of  it  and  the  owners,  it  is  foolish 

We  have  just  "hcked  the  German  to  refuse  to  undertake  such  solution 
Idea  which  covered  every  form  of  by  turning  the  same  question  over 
business  activity  and  absorbed  and  to  less  interested,  less  responsible, 
lost  the  individual  in  a  single  will  less  capable  and  less  intelligent  people 
which  was  an  autocracy  and  a  single  under  the  name  of  government  owner- 
object  which  was  the  state,  which   ship. 

again  was  simply  a  machine  of  autoc-  editor's  NarE.-Clarenoe  E.  Carr,  lawyer, 

racy.     Are  we  to  embrace  and  marry  manufacturer,  publicist,  twice  the  Democratic 

OUt-of-hand   the   "Idea"    that  spells  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 

_.             *  _    u :i„«>     Tu-     u-:j»  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 

misery    for    humanity?     The    bnde  New  Hampshire  Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

may  be  fair  to  look  upon  but  beneath  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  railroadproD- 

the  white  garments  there's  a  skeleton  lenis.  particularly  as  thejr  affect  New  Hamp- 

.    ,_x.    _    "x i_  u„ij    ^^A  4.1 „«-«  shire,  because  of  his  position  as  a  trustee  of 

clutch,  a  strangle  hold,  and  the  cere-  t^e  iohn  H.  Pearson  fimd.  largely  composed 

ments  of  democracy.  of  railroad  securities. 


A  POLITICAL    "IF" 

The  Story  of  a  New  Hampshire  Boy,  Unremembered  Now, 

Who  Once  Lacked  but  a  Single  Vote  of  Becoming 

President  of  the  United  States 

By  Willis  McDuffee 


In  the  history  of  this  still  youthful, 
although  tremendously  powerful  na- 
tion, its  unparalleled  growth  and 
rapid  development,  its  unrivaled  op- 
portunities for  the  young  and  ambi- 
tious, no  matter  what  their  station 
or  early  advantages,  there  are  many 
personal  chapters  which  read  like 
veritable  romances  and  which  have 
become  household  words  long  since. 
There  are  also  many  yet  imwritten 
stories  and  incidents  not  less  remark- 
able and  romantic  and  full  of  human 
interest. 

Among  these  latter  is  the  life  his- 
tory of  a  New  Hampshire  boy,  who 
entered  the  political  arena  from  a 
little  country  store  at  a  cross  road, 
actually  became  a  United  States  sena- 
tor and  probably  was  prevented  from 
becoming  President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  single  vote.  If  ever  in  the 
life  of  any  man  did  famous  old  Dame 
Fortune  illustrate  all  her  capabilities 
in  the  line  of  fickleness,  it  was  in  the 
case  of  this  native  of  the  Granite 
State,  whose  career,  remarkable  for 
its  actual  attainments  and  successes, 
was  far  more  so  for  what  it  missed  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins.  In  few 
lives  of  famous  Americans  has  that 
little  but  puissant  word,  '*If/'  loomed 
so  large  as  it  did  in  the  true  story 
of  this  man,  long  since  practically 
forgotten  in  the  rapid  march  of  events 
political. 

Benning  W.  Jenness  was  his  name 
and  he  was  born  in  the  little  country 
town  of  Deerfield,  which  boasted  with- 
in its  limits  not  even  a  respectable 
sized  village  but,  located  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Pawtuckaway  moun- 
tains, had  the  qualities  of  scenery, 
climate  and  soil  which  have  given  to 


so  many  New  Hampshire  men  those 
granite  characteristics  which  have 
made  them  famous  the  world  over. 

His  surname  was  common  enough 
but  the  names  which  were  prefixed 
thereto  by  his  fond  parents  were 
stately,  high  sounding  and  aristo- 
cratic indeed,  so  that  the  whole  effect 
was  one  of  considerable  incongruity, 
which  was  in  a  measure  symbolic  of 
the  life  of  the  one  who  bore  it.  He 
was  named  for  the  rugged  old  royalist 
governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  Benning  Wentworth,  and 
in  that  name  the  boy  certainly  had 
something  to  live  up  to.  How  brave  an 
effort  he  made  so  to  do,  you  shall  see. 

Benning  Wentworth  Jenness  had 
other  handicaps  besides  that  of  his 
name.  He  was  not  bom  in  a  log 
cabin.  He  did  n6t  have  to  struggle 
for  an  education.  He  was  not  obliged 
to  fight  for  his  start  in  the  world.  In 
that  respect,  the  chapter  which  he 
furnished  in  American  history  was 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  that  handicap  which  prevented 
his  landing  the  final  political  honors 
that  he  so  narrowly  missed. 

His  father  was  well-to-do,  if  not 
wealthy,  for  those  days.  The  son 
was  given  all  the  education  which  the 
district  schools  afforded  and  was  then 
sent  to  Bradford  Academy.  Fol- 
lowing this,  he  did  not,  like  most 
boys,  have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
in  some  business  or  trade  but  his 
father  bought  for  him  a  well  stocked 
country  store  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Strafford. 

Yoimg  Jenness  was  but  seventeen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  and,  with  the 
gift  of  the  store,  his  father  placed  him 
entirely  on  his  own  resources  and  told 
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him  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 
This  atoned  in  a  measure  for  the  lack 
of  the  prescribed  boyhood  hardships 
which  go  to  the  making  of  the  success- 
ful American.  He  was  not  thrown 
by  his  Fates  into  a  fathomless  pool 
in  his  infancy  and  told  to  swim  or 
drown,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  been 
taught  first  to  swim  by  careful  hands 
and  had  then  been  ordered  to  strike 
out  for  himself  into  the  great  cur- 
rents of  life's  waters. 

In  the  country  store  the  young 
man  made  good.  He  was  a  boy  large 
of  stature,  vigorous  of  mind  and  body, 
of  commanding  personality  and  deter- 
mination to  succeed.  His  business 
grew  and  prospered;  he  made  money; 
he  made  friends;  he  also  made  de- 
pendents. 

The  country  store  in  those  days 
was  more  than  a  place  of  business. 
It  was  the  social  rendezvous  of  the 
masculine  portion  of  the  community. 
It  took  the  place  of  the  club,  the  hotel, 
the  restaurant  of  modem  city  life. 
There,  sitting  on  barrels,  boxes  and  a 
rickety  chair  or  two,  in  a  circle  of 
which  the  capacious  sheet-iron  stove 
with  its  box  of  sawdust  beneath  was 
the  center,  the  voters  discussed  town, 
county,  state  and  national  affairs, 
chewed  tobacco  and  squirted  the 
juice  incredible  distances  into  the 
box  of  sawdust,  or  peeled  and  ate 
apples,  as  the  argument  proceeded. 
Once  a  week  somebody  read  to  the  as- 
sembled sages  the  news  of  the  day 
from  the  columns  of  the  local  weekly 
paper  pubUshed  in  a  neighboring  city. 
The  fate  of  nations  was  settled,  the 
careers  of  politicians  disposed  of; 
not  summanly,  however,  but  only 
after  long  and  serious  discussions. 

The  proprietor  of  the  store  natur- 
ally was  a  personage  of  some  impor- 
tance in  that  group,  especially  if  he 
chanced  to  be  a  young,  active,  keen 
individual,  with  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  education  and  a  large  fimd 
of  information  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  When  you  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  this  same  proprietor  ex- 
tended credit  to  a  considerable  por- 


tion of  his  audience  and  held  mort- 
gages on  the  farms  of  not  a  few  of 
them,  you  may  readily  imagine  how 
far  his  voice  carried  in  the  arguments 
which  were  held.  There  were  "bar- 
rel-politicians" in  those  days  in  a 
double  sense. 

Well,  Benning  Wentworth  Jenness 
went  to  the  New  Hampshire  legisla- 
ture when  he  had  barely  attained  his 
majority,  being  the  yoimgest  member 
of  that  august  body.  Nor  did  he 
merely  go  as  an  early  acceptance  of 
an  honor  which  is  supposed  to  come  to 
every  New  Hampshire  voter  once  in 
his  lifetime.  While  there,  with  th 
confidence  begotten  of  his  debates  in 
his  store  amid  the  circle  of  his  admir- 
ing fellow-townsmen,  he  became  one 
of  the  few  who  actually  had  a  hand  in 
the  shaping  of  legislation.  His  fine 
presence,  Us  energy,  ambition  and 
personaUty  counted  even  in  the  larger 
field,  youthful  though  he  was. 

The  young  man's  constituents  were 
proud  of  his  record.  They  gloried 
in  their  acquaintance  with  a  state 
figure.  The  circle  in  the  country 
store  expanded.  Jenness  was  re- 
elected several  times  and  soon  be- 
came a  real  power  in  state  affairs. 

He  began  to  climb  the  roimds  of 
the  ladder  of  fame  with  unusual  rapid- 
ity. All  the  offices  he  held  were  not 
those  of  glory  and  pubUc  service 
merely,  either.  For  fifteen  years  he 
was  postmaster  of  Strafford,  and  for 
five  years  he  was  sheriff  of  the  coimty. 
Both  of  these  jobs  paid  salaries,  and 
his  business  also  prospered. 

He  became  a  leading  figure  of  his 
party  and  presided  at  many  a  big  con- 
vention with  dignity,  force  and  effi- 
ciency. He  was  even  made  judge  of 
probate,  although  he  had  never  had 
any  legal  training.  In  those  good  old 
days,  however,  justice  was  not  a 
secondary  consideration  to  the  tech- 
nicaUties  of  the  law.  His  was  a  clear 
and  logical  mind,  his  sense  of  right 
and  equity  strong. 

It  was  in  1845  that  the  larger  hon- 
ors of  this  remarkable  political  career 
began.    In    that    year    Hon.    Levi 
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Woodbury,  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous public  characters  in  the  annals 
of  the  old  Granite  State,  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
become  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  To  fill  out  his 
unexpired  term,  the  governor  ap- 
pointed none  other  than  Judge  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth  Jenness.  Thus  at 
the  age  of  just  thirty-nine  years,  he 
became  a  national  character. 

It  must- have  been  a  rather  discon- 
certing transition,  this,  from  the 
coimtry  store  at  Strafford,  or  even 
from  the  little  capital  at  Concord, 
to  the  Senate  chamber  in  Washing- 
ton. But  if  the  Judge  had  any  tre- 
mors, or  any  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  which  had  never  yet 
deserted  him  but,  Uke  a  tireless  and 
well-trained  army,  had  followed  un- 
flinchingly in  the  rapid  forced  marches 
from  obscurity  to  fame  and  fortune, — 
he  never  manifested  it.  Aided  by  his 
charming  and  faithful  wife,  the  pretty 
little  Strafford  girl  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried in  1827,  he  made  a  place  for  him- 
self in  the  social  and  political  circles 
of  the  great  national  capital,  even  in 
the  brief  period  of  his  residence  there. 

The  picture  of  this  forceful  yoimg 
man,  thus  suddenly  thrust  upon  the 
national  arena  at  Washington,  amid 
his  senatorial  surroundings,  is  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  newspapers  of  that 
day.  His  seat  was  directly  behind 
that  of  Senator  Simon  Cameron,  and 
at  his  right  sat  Senator  Allen,  later 
Governor  of  Ohio,  at  whose  inaugu- 
ration in  1874,  Mr.  Jenness,  because 
of  the  friendship  begun  at  Washing- 
ton, took  a  prominent  part. 

Describing  his  appearance  in  the 
Senate,  a  Washington  paper  of  the 
time  said:  "He  is  under  middle  age, 
hale  and  stout,  the  very  picture  of  * 
health  and  vigor.  He  wants  but 
little  of  six  feet  in  stature,  with  a  gen- 
teel waving  figure  and  has  quite  an 
attractive  appearance.  His  face  is 
between  oval  and  round,  full  and 
fair  as  a  lady's,  with  regular  manly 
features  of  remarkable  synimetry. 
His  fine,   classical  forehead  is  oval 


and  deep  and  bespeaks  strong  mental 
powers,  while  his  neat,  arched  brow, 
somewhat  stem,  has  all  the  pride  of 
independent  defiance.  His  eye  is 
remarkably  fine,  being  a  strong,  clear 
blue  and  glittering  as  a  gem,  and 
shows  genius  of  no  common  class  and 
a  visible  elevation  of  mind." 

Now  comes  the  strange  part  of  this 
fascinating  life  story, — ^the  Russian 
campaign,  as  it  were,  of  this  Napole- 
onic career,  although  apparently  it  was 
due  to  no  mistake  of  the'  victim  but 
simply  the  capriciousness  of  Fate. 
Up  to  this  point  Dame  Fortune  had 
not  only  smiled  on  the  yoimg  man,  she 
had  actually  courted  him;  everything 
had  come  his  way.  His  progress 
had  been  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
triumphs,  but  Fortune  had  now  be- 
come weary  of  her  lover  or  else  she 
desired  the  excitement  of  teasing  him, 
and  tease  him  she  certainly  did. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  senator,  Jenness  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the 
Democratic  party  a  nomination  for 
a  full  term  and  as  that  party  was  in 
the  ascendency  in  the  state,  this 
nomination  had  been  thought  equiva- 
lent to  an  election.  But  a  combina- 
tion of  Whigs  and  Free-soilers  de- 
feated him. 

Disappointed,  but  not  crushed,  and 
with  a  grim  determination  to  recover 
his  lost  political  fortunes,  he  came 
out  the  next  year  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress  and  was  nominated  by  his 
party.  It  was  a  hard-fought  battle. 
His  enemies  had  belittled  his  oratori- 
cal powers.  Indeed,  he  had  had  no 
forensic  training,  but  he  was  a  clear 
thinker,  a  plain,  direct  reasoner. 
Above  all,  he  was  a  fighter.  Com- 
promise was  not  in  his  vocabulary; 
quarter. was  neither  asked  nor  given 
in  his  political  warfare.  The  people 
liked  that  spirit  no  less  in  1847  than 
they  like  it  today.  And  although  a 
flowery  style  of  oratory  was  in  vogue 
at  that  time,  even  then  there  were 
other  sorts  of  arguments  more  con- 
vincing. Senator  Jenness  stumped 
his  district;  and  his  speeches,  fore- 
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runners  of  those  of  a  later,  more  busi- 
ness-like age,  were  effective. 

He  received  a  plurality  of  votes 
over  his  nearest  rival.  But  there 
were  two  other  parties  in  the  field 
and  the  Constitution  provided  that 
a  majority  was  necessary  to  elect, 
and  so  there  was  no  choice. 

A  special  election  was  necessary 
and  another  campaign  was  made  with 
a  similar  result.  This  situation  was 
getting  to  be  intolerable,  and  the  law 
was  changed,  so  that  a  plurality 
would  elect  for  members  of  Congress. 
Again  Jenness  entered  the  field,  this 
time  confident  of  success.  But  it  was 
too  late;  if  he  did  not  compromise, 
his  opponents  did.  Again  the  Whigs 
and  R-ee-soilers  combined,  and  Jen- 
ness was  finally  defeated. 

And  so  we  come  down  to  the  fa- 
mous National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1852.  The  histories  of  that 
memorable  event  contain  no  mention 
of  our  Strafiford  Judge's  name.  But 
how  Uttle  of  what  really  goes  on  be- 
hind the  scenes  does  the  most  faithful 
history  record.  The  figures  of  the 
Punch  and  Judy  show  are  drawn, 
described  and  depicted,  imtil  we  can 
see  them  almost  as  if  we  had  been 
present.  But  the  hand  that  moved 
the  wires  was  usually  out  of  sight  at 
the  time,  and  hence  it  is  small  wonder 
that  we  see  no  trace  of  it,  as  we  read 
the  story  of  dramas  long  since  en- 
acted. 

So,  the  accounts  of  that  celebrated 
convention  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  that  convention  to  which 
the  one  at  Baltimore  in  1912  has  been 
so  often  compared,  simply  record  the 
score  of  candidates  voted  for,  after 
the  balloting  was  begun.  It  was  at 
the  thirty-fifth  ballot,  we  are  told, 
that  the  name  of  Franklin  Pierce  first 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  it  gathered 
strength  and  following,  until  on  the 
forty-ninth  ballot  the  New  Hampshire 
man  received  the  nomination,  a 
nomination  which  meant  an  election 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  cleverly  managed  dark- 
horse  campaign,  indeed,  and  one  that 


has  become  historic.  But  back  in 
the  shadow  of  the  curtain,  another 
story  lies  hidden. 

The  New  Hampshire  delegation  to 
that  convention  was  a  group  of  mas- 
terly politicians.  They  went  to  Bal- 
timore, impressed  with  their  oppor- 
tunities and  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Out  of  all  the 
bickerings  and  warfare  of  rival  candi- 
dates, out  of  the  deadlock  that  was 
bound  to  ensue,  these  men  would 
bring  a  New  Hampshire  man  as  head 
of  the  ticket,  the  man  who  should  be 
the  next  President  of  the  nation. 

Well,  they  did,  as  we  all  know.  But 
for  a  long  time  it  was  uncertain  who 
that  New  Hampshire  dark  horse 
should  be.  At  last  a  meeting  of  the 
delegation  was  held  to  determine  the 
matter.  Mr.  Pierce  had  refused  to 
be  an  active  candidate  but  his  name 
was  presented  as  one  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  hero  of  this  strange  story 
was  the  other  candidate.  The  vote 
stood,  when  counted,  four  and  four, 
and  after  some  deliberation  the  chair- 
man voted  for  Mr.  Pierce. 

So,  by  the  single  vote  of  that  chair- 
man, the  choice  of  this  convention, 
the  selection  of  the  President,  was 
really  made.  Speculation  as  to  how 
the  destinies  of  this  nation  might 
have  been  affected  by  a  different  cast- 
ing of  that  single  vote,  is  too  fruitful 
a  theme  for  the  limits  of  this  story. 
Senator  Jenness  was  a  thorough  Demo-, 
crat  and  his  views  in  general  coin- 
cided with  those  of  Mr.  Pierce.  He 
was  firm  as  a  rock  in  his  convictions 
and  resistless  in  his  energy  in  carry- 
ing them  out.  Above  all  things,  he 
wished  to  avoid  a  civil  war  and  to 
keep  a  united  country.  At  the  same 
time,  his  clear  mind,  practical  com- 
monsense  and  keen  foresight  might 
easily  have  led  him  into  a  different 
course  as  President  from  that  fol- 
lowed by  Franklin  Pierce;  and  his 
statue  might  now  adorn  the  State 
House  yard  at  Concord,  in  place  of 
the  one  so  long  denied  to  the  only 
New  Hampshire  man  who  did  be- 
come President. 
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As  it  was,  this  was  the  end  of  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth  Jenness's  political 
career.  Refusing  a  nomination  as 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  after  it 
had  been  given  him,  in  1861,  he  re- 
moved to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the 
following  year,  where  he  died  after 
amassing  a  fortime  in  the  lumber 
business. 

He  is  remembered  with  affection- 
ate pride  by  his  daughter,  who  still 
resides  in  Cleveland.  He  is  recalled 
with  admiration  by  an  aged  citizen 
of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  who  when 
a  young  man  was  a  clerk  in  Jenness's 
Strafford  store  and  kept  his  position, 
notwithstanding  that  he  differed  from 
his  employer  on  political  matters 
and  used  to  argue  with  the  customers 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  Judge's 
own  powers  of  persuasion  over  them. 


There  are  a  few  others  who  recollect 
or  have  heard  of  him,  and  there  is  a 
coimcil  of  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  at  Strafford 
that  bears  his  name. 

The  store  that  Hon.  Benning  Went- 
worth Jenness  used  to  keep  at  Straf- 
ford was  long  since  destroyed  but 
other  country  stores  have  taken  its 
place.  The  voters  still  gather  in  the 
winter  days  around  the  stove,  talk 
politics,  dispose  of  the  ambitions  of 
their  neighbors  and  prophesy  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  war.  Perhaps 
this  story  may  be  read  to  the  group 
and  some  venerable  citizen  may  clear 
his  throat  and  with  pride  declare  that 
he  well  remembers  as  a  boy  the  Straf- 
ford storekeeper  who  once  came  with- 
in a  single  vote  of  being  President  of 
these  United  States  of  America. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Of  the  contributors  to  this  issue, 
WilUs  McDuffee,  Dartmouth,  '90,  is 
the  editor  and  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Rochester  Courier ^  wherein  his  col- 
umn, "Roundabout,"  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  features  of  New  Hamp- 
shire journalism.  Rev.  Roland  D. 
Sawyer,  native  of  Kensington,  is  not 
only  a  clergyman,  lecturer  and  author, 
but  also  one  of  the  interesting  figures 


in  the  political  life  of  Massachusetts, 
where  he  is  a  veteran  member  of  the 
Legislature.  Charles  Nevers  Holmes, 
formerly  of  Dover,  writes  much  verse, 
but  reaches  the  heights  of  poetry  in 
his  prose  descriptions  of  the  changing 
heavens.  Edward  Hersey  Richards, 
Exeter  business  man,  employs  his 
leisure  time  in  philosophizing  in  both 
prose  and  poetry. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MEN  HONORED 


Philip  W.  Ayres  of  Franconia,  for- 
ester of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  the  first  time  a  New 
Hampshire  man  has  been  thus  hon- 
ored. Dr.  Charles  Greeley  Abbott, 
native  of  Wilton,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
kt  Washington,  has  been  elected  its 
assistant  secretary.  Professor  Walter 
C.  O'Kane,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  entomology  at  New  Hamp- 


shire College,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists.  Professor 
*  Frank  Malloy  Anderson  of  the  faculty 
of  Dartmouth  College  has  been  sum- 
moned to  Paris  to  act  as  an  adviser 
upon  matters  of  history  to  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Commissioners.  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  summer  resident  of  Hancock, 
has  been  designated  as  supervising 
director  of  the  secretarial  staff  of  the 
Peace  commission,  with  the  rank  of 
minister  plenipotentiary. 
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II 

The  State  Senate 
By  Harlan  C.  Pearson 


As' President  Arthur  P.  Morrill  said 
in  assuming  his  office  on  January  1, 
1919,  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Senate  has  a  imique  distinction  in  its 
small  numbers  as  compared  with  the 
bulk  of  its  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  In  some  states  the  num- 
ber of  senators  is  less  than  New  Ham^ 
shire's  twenty-four,  but  nowhere,  is 
the  ratio  of  representatives  to  sena- 
tors greater  than  the  Granite  State's 
seventeen  to  one. 

As  President  Morrill  pointed  out, 
this  places  an  increased  burden  of  re- 
sponsibUity  upon  the  members  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  New  Hampshire 
General  Court  and  requires  in  them 
qualities  which  the  voters  of  the  state 
generaUy  have  sought  and  found  in 
making  their  election  of  senators. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  state  consti- 
tution and  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Senate,  in  1784,  there  were  twelve 
senators  entitled  to  seats,  five  from 
Rockingham  county,  two  each  from 
Strafford,  Hillsborough  and  Cheshire 
and  one  from  Grafton.  In  1793 
senatorial  districts  were  substituted 
for  county  representation.  The  dis- 
tricts changed  often  and  do  now,  for 
that  matter,  but  the  number  of  sena- 
tors remained  stationary  until  1878, 
or  more  than  a  century.  Then  the 
number  became  twienty-four  and  so 
continues. 

Woodbiuy  Langdon  of  Portsmouth 
was  the  president  of  the  first  state 
Senate  and  the  other  members  were 
John  Langdon  of  Portsmouth,  Joseph 
Gilman  of  Exeter,  John  McClary  of 
Epsom,  Timothy  Walker  of  Concord, 
John  Wentworth  of  Dover,  Ebenezer 
Smith  of  Meredith,  Francis  Blood  of 
Temple,  Matthew  Thornton  of  Mer- 
rimack, Simeon  Olcott  of  Charlestown, 
Enoch  Hale  of  Rindge  and   Moses 


Dow  of  Haverhill;  names  that  still 
mean  much  to  every  student  of  New 
Hampshire  history. 

Glancing  through  the  list  of  mem- 
bers in  the  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  many  other  famous  names  are 
seen,  from  Ezekiel  Webster  and  Isaac 
Hill,  down  to  very  recent  days.  More 
than  half  of  our  governors.  United 
States  senators  and  members  of 
Congress  have  seen  previous  service  in 
the  state  senate. 

That  the  Senate  of  1919  ranks  well 
up  to  the  high  average  of  its  many 
predecessors  will  be  seen  by  reading 
the  following  brief  sketches  of  its 
members: 

Arthur  Putnam  Morrill,  president 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Senate  of 
1919,  was  born  in  Concord,  March  15, 
1876,  the  son  of  Obadiah  and  the  late 
LiUa  (Walker)  Morrill.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  Concord  schools,  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  at  Yale 
University,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  in  1900  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar;  but  being 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  lead- 
ing insurance  agency  of  Morrill  & 
Danforth,  he  fin^  little  time  for  the 
general  practice  of  his  profession, 
though  occasionally  he  accepts  such 
duties  as  being  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  will  of  the  late  United  States 
Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger.  Senator 
Morrill  entered  public  life  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1912  from  Ward  Five,  Concord.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  1915  and  served  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Merrimack  county 
delegation.  At  the  close  of  that  ses- 
sion, owing  to  the  resignation  of 
Speaker  Ekiwin  C.  Bean  to  become 
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secretary  of  state  and  the  illnesa  of  his  absolute  fairness  and  remarkable  effi- 
Buccessor,  Captain  Olin  H.  Chase,  ciency  as  a  presidii^;  officer.  Sena- 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  oflice  of  tor  Morrill  married,  November  5, 
speaker  which  was  filled  by  the  choice  1901,  Florence  E.  Prescott,  and  they 
of  Mr.  Morrill  as  acting  speaker.  The  have  two  children,  Elizabeth  and 
manner  in  which  be  discharged  the  Virginia.  He  is  an  Episcopalian,  a 
duties  of  the  place  under  trying  Mason  and  a  member  of  various  clubs, 
circumstances  made  his  pathway  easy  Among  his  business  positions  are 
to  the  permanent  speakership,  when  those  of  trustee  of  the  Loan  and  Trust 
he  was  reelected  to  the  House  of  19L7;  Savings  Bank  and  treasurer  and 
and,     continuing    his     progress,     his  director  of  the  State  Dwelling  House 


SoiBiOT  Daniel  J.  Daley 


eminent  success  at  that  session  in  the 
chair  of  the  lower  branch,  rendered  his 
further  promotion  to  his  present 
position  almost  certain  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  Senate  from  the 
Fifteenth  District  in  November,  1918. 
His  choice  in  November  was  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  Republicans  because 
it  redeemed  Ms  district  from  a  Dem- 
ocratic control  which  seemed  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  permanent;  and  his 
election  to  the  position  he  now  holds 
was  pleasing  to  the  whole  state  be- 
cause   of    his    wide    reputation    for 


Insurance  Company.  He  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire 
branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  N.  H.  Speakers'  Bureau  for  War 
Purposes  and  a  member  of  the  Con- 
cord Committee  of  Public  Safety. 


Senator  Daniel  J.  Daley,  Democrat, 
of  Berlin,  representing  the  First 
District,  is  the  only  member  of  the 
1917  state  Senate  reelected  to  that  of 
1919,  and  received  the  votes  of  his 
party  associates  for  president  of  that 
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body.  Senator  Daley  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  January  27,  1858,  the  son 
of  John  and  Bridget  Daley.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  and  academic 
education  and  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  William  and  Henry  Heywood 
in  Lancaster,  being  admitted  to  the 
New  HampBhire  bar  in  1885.  Since 
November  of  that  year  he  has  prac- 
tised his  profession  continuously  and 
with  conspicuous  success  at  Berlin,  of 
which  city  he  was  five  times  elected 
mayor.  As  a  youth  he  held  town  of- 
fices at  Lancaster  and  from  1888  to 
1892  was  solicitor  of  CoSs  county, 
declining  further  election  to  that  of- 
fice. He  Also  served  three  years  in  the 
Berlin  City  Council  and  three  years  on 
the  BerUn  Board  of  Education,  its 
chairman  in  1909.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1902.  Senator  Daley  married,  May 
8, 1886,  Ardelle  A.  Cowan  of  Lancaster 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Helen  J. 
Daley.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
People's  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, the  Berlin  National  Bank  and 
the  Berlin  Water  Company  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Berlin  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In 
the  present  Senate  he  baa  been  as- 
signed to  service  on  the  Committees  on 
Rules,  Joint  Kulee,  Judiciary,  of 
which  he  is  clerk,  Incorporations 
(chairman).  Education,  Kevision  of 
the  Laws,  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
and  Engrossed  Bills. 


Senator  Joseph  P.  Boucher  changed 
the  representation  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict from  Democratic  in  1917  to 
Republican  in  1919,  thus  displaying 
the  full  measure  of  personal  popularity 
and  vote  getting  abiUty  which  his 
friends  had  prophesied  for  him  with 
confidence.  He  is  one  of  the  members 
of  the  present  Senate  promoted  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  1915, 
where  he  served  on  the  important 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Co6s  county  delega- 
tion. Senator  Boucher  is  a  resident 
of  the  village  of  Groveton  in  the  town 
of  Northumberland  and  was  born 
there  March  5,  1866.     He  was  edu- 


cated in  the  schools  of  bis  native  town 
and  at  Whitefield  and  his  life  story  is 
that  of  a  successful  business  man,  as  a 
general  merchant  at  Groveton.  For 
his  years  Senator  Boucher  is  a  man 
of  extended  public  service,  having 
been  selectman  of  his  town  six  years 
and  a  member  of  its  board  of  educa- 
tion twelve  years  and  declining  further 
election  as  commissioner  of  Cods 
county  after  eight  years  in  that  office. 
That  he  is  a  man  of  social  instincts  is 
shown  by  his  membership  in  the 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose.  Senator  Boucher  is 
married  and  has  a  fine  family  of  five 
children.  In  the  present  Senate  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State 


Hospital  and  serves  also  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Claims,  Agriculture  (clerk), 
Elections  and  Fisheries  and  Game. 


Senator  Frank  N.  Keyser  of  the 
Third  District  is  another  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  1917 
who  is  promoted  to  the  upper  branch 
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in  1919  because  of  liis  good  record  as  a 
legislator  and  his  personal  popularity 
among    the    voters    of    his    section. 


chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Labor 
and  serves  also  on  the  Committees  on 
Incorporations,  Railroads  (clerk), 
Towns  and  Parishes,  and  Fisheries 
and  Game  (clerk).  Senator  Keyser 
married  May  1 1 ,  1894,  Addie  M. 
Kimball.  He  is  a  32nd  degree  Mason, 
Knight  Templar  and  Shriner,  an  Odd 
Fellow  and  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  of  America  and 
of  the  Anchor  Club  of  Boston.  He  at- 
tends the  Methodist  church. 


Since  the  year  1897  it  has  seemed  a 
rather  hopeless  undertaking  for  any 
man  in  the  town  of  Moultonboro,  with 
one  exception,  to  try  to  come  to  the 
Legislature  at  Concord.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time  since  1895,  there  is 
another  man  than  Colonel  James  E. 


Senator  Keyser's  circle  of  friends  ex- 
tends far  beyond  political  boundaries, 
however,  for  he  has  been  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  liked  passenger 
conductors  on  the  White  Mountains 
Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road for  many  years.  Along  with  ex- 
Governor  Henry  W.  Keyes  and  some 
other  good  men,  Senator  Keyser  re- 
sides at  North  Haverhill  in  the  town  of 
Elaverhill,  and  was  born  there  Sep- 
teinber  12,  1866,  receiving  hia  educa- 
tion in  the  town  schools.  February 
27,  1888,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
railroad,  in  which  he  ha^  continued 
ever  since.  The  Senator  first  came  to 
the  state  house  as  a  member  of  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  1915 
when  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Fisheries  and  Game.  Reelected  in 
1916,  he  served  in  1917  on  the  same 
committee  and  also  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Liquor  Laws  which  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  the  state  pro- 
hibitory law.     In  the   Senate   he   is 


French  in  the  General  Court  from 
Moultonboro.  He  did  not  do  it  by 
defeating  Mr.  French  at  the  polls,  for 
a  glance  at  statesman's  row  in  this 
1919  House  shows  the  veteran  chaii- 
man  of  the  appropriations  Committee 
in  his  accustomed  seat,  but  chose  the 
easier  way  of  making  a  running  broad 
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jump  across  Mr.  French  and  landing 
in  a  chair  in  the  higher  branch  of  the 
General  Court.  George  A.  Blanch- 
ard  accompliahed  the  feat,  to  Mr. 
French's  entire  satisfaction,  be  it  said, 
and  represents  the  Fourth  District 
in  the  present  state  Senate.  While 
Senator  Blancbard,  by  reason  of  the 
unique  political  situation  in  his  town, 
never  has  served  in  the  House,  he  has 
held  all  other  kinds  of  offices  and  at 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Senate 
was,  and  is  now,  commissioner  of 
Carroll  county  for  bis  ninth  year, 
selectman  for  hia  twelfth  year  and 
member  of  the  school  board  for  hia 
ninth  year,  a  triple  political  hitch 
amply  attesting  his  popularity.  Sen- 
ator Blanchard  was  bom  in  Sandwich, 
October  16,  1863,  and  educated  there 
at  Beede's  Academy.  He  is  a  farmer 
and  dealer  in  grain,  a  member  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  Red  Men.  He  attends 
the  Methodist  church  and  is  married 
and  the  father  of  two  children.  In  the 
Senate  he  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Forestry  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture, Finance,  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Public  Health. 


chairman  of  the  board  at  the  present 
time  and  a  member  of  the  school 
board  for  two  years.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  town  trust  funds,  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Savings  Bank,  of  the  North 
Thetford  church  funds,  etc.,  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Connecticut  and  Pas- 
sumpsic  Rivers  Railroad,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Telephone  Company, 
etc.  As  trustee  of  the  large  estate  of 
his  brother,  the  late  Herbert  H. 
Barnes,  Senator  Barnes  is  obliged  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  Boston  and 
maintains  a  business  office  there.  At 
White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  he  has  large 
real  estate  interests  and  at  home  in 
Lyme  he  is  an  extensive  farmer,  speo- 
ialiiing  in  Hereford  beef  cattle,  in  sheep 
and  in  poultry,  which  he  has  dealt  in 
largely.     He  has  been  very  active  in 


Senator  George  W.  Barnes,  Repub- 
lican, of  the  Fifth  District,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Lyme,  which  is  still  his 
legal  residence,  March  18,  1866.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  town  and  in  the  academies  at 
Thetford,  Vt.,  and  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Lyme  in  1915, 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Towns, 
and  again  in  1917,  being  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Improve- 
ments, a  position  which  he  holds,  also, 
in  the  assignment  of  Senate  commit- 
tees. He  is  the  representative  of  the 
upper  branch  on  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee  on  State  Library  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Forestry,  Public  Health,  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  (clerk)  and  State  Hos- 
pital. Senator  Barnes  has  been  select- 
man of  his  town  for  nine  years,  being 


war  work,  being  a  member  of  the  State 
Public  Safety  Committee  and  National 
Defense  League,  local  food  administra- 
tor, town  wac  historian,  district  chair- 
man of  War  Savings  Stamp  work,  etc. 
Senator  Barnes  married,  in  1897, 
Laura  A.  Smith.  He  attends  the 
Methodist  church  and  is  a  member  of 
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the  Masonic  order,  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  the  Boston  City  Club 
and  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society.  


longs  to  all  the  Masonic  organizations, 
including  the  Shrine,  the  32nd  degree 
bodies  and  the  Eastern  Star;  also,  all 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  bodies,  in- 
cluding the  U.  R.  K.  P.  and  Pythian 
Sisters ;  and  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  > 
the  Laconia  Gun  Club,  the  Laconia 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Laconia  Business 
Men's  Club,  etc.  At  the  session  of 
1915  Mr.  Dearborn  served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Fisheries  and 
Game  and  was  chairman  of  the  Bel- 
knap county  delegation.  In  the  Sen- 
ate he  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Roads,  Bridges  and  Canals,  clerk  of 
the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Man- 
ufactures and  also  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Claims  and  Forestry. 


The  1919-1920  state  sei^ator  from 
District  Number  Six,  the  Belknap 
county  district,  ia  Burt  Stephen  Dear- 
born of  Laconia,  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1915, 
achieved  fame  as  the  founder  of  the 
Real  Republicans  Club.  Mr.Dearbom 
was  bom  in  Thornton,  February  18, 
1881,  being  the  youngest  member  of 
the  present  Senate,  with  one  excep- 
tion. He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Laconia,  including  th^  High  School, 
where  he  was  a  student  in  the  com- 
mercial department.  Marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Wallace 
of  Laconia,  who  was  likewise  a  state 
senator  not  many  years  ago,  Mr. 
Dearborn  engaged  in  business  with 
his  father-in-law  and  now  is  the  head 
of  the  concern,  the  Wallace  Building 
Company,  contractors  and  builders, 
dealers  in  building  supplies,  wood  and 
coal.  Senator  Dearborn  is  of  a  very 
genial  and  social  disposition  and  be- 


Guy  H.  Hubbard,  Republican,  who 
represents  District  Number  Seven  in 
the  state  Senate,  is  a  resident  of  the 
village  of  Penacook,  with  his  home  on 
the  Boscawen  side  of  the  Contoocook 
river  and  his  place  of  mercantile 
business  in  Ward  One,  Concord. 
Senator  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Pena- 
cook, November  4, 1864,  the  son  of  the 
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late  John  P.,  and  Martha  (Knapp) 
Hubbard.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Bchools  there,  including  the  then 
flouriahing  Academy,  and  always  has 
been  a  resident  of  his  native  town,  be- 
ing DOW  and  for  thirteen  years  the 
town  clerk,  for  seventeen  years  the 
tax  collector,  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Eklucation  and  represent- 
ative from  Boscawen  in  the  LegiBla- 
tures  of  1915  and  1917.  At  the  former 
session  he  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Fish  and  Game,  which  made  a  new 
codification  of  the  laws  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  two  years  ago  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Committee  on  Revision 
of  Statutes.  In  the  Senate  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Railroads, 
derk  of  the  Committees  on  Claims  and 
Education  and  serves,  also,  on  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Public 
Improvements.  Senator  Hubbard 
married  Grace  (Greene),  daughter  of 
the  late  Ezra  S.  Harris  of  Penacook, 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Doris,  a 
graduate  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Con- 
cord, and  at  present  a  student  in  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston.  He  is  an  Episcopalian,  a 
Mason,  Odd  Fellow  and  Rebekah; 
belongs  to  the  Wonolancet  Club, 
Concord,  the  Union  Club,  Penacook, 
and  the  Beaver  Meadow  Golf  Club; 
and  is  fond  of  and  an  adept  in  all  out- 
of-door  sports. 


Five  members  of  the  present  state 
Senate  have  been  complimented  by 
their  constituents  with  an  election  to 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature 
without  the  previous  apprenticeship  of 
a  term  or  terms  in  the  House.  One 
of  the  five  is  Senator  Fred  H.  Perry 
of  Charlestown  in  District  Number 
Eight;  and  it  is  a  further  proof  of  his 
popularity  and  the  esteem  with  which 
he  is  re^rded  that  he  defeated  for  the 
Repubbcan  nomination  in  the  pri- 
mary election  a  veteran  legislator, 
Representative  William  E.  Beaman  of 
Cornish.  Over  in  Charlestown  they 
began  to  elect  Senator  Perry  as  town 
clerk  almost  as  soon  as  he  attained 
his  majority  and  they  have  kept  him 


in  the  office  for  twenty  years;  but  his 
first  ambition  for  outside  honors  was 
manifested  in  bis  successful  senatorial 
candidacy.  Senator  Perry  was  bom 
in  Charlestown,  February  25,  1873, 
and  was  educated  in  the  schools  there 
and  at  Claremont.  He  is  cashier  of 
the  Connecticut  River  National  Bank 
of  Charlestown;  vestiyman  of  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  church;  member  of 
the  order  of  Odd  Fellows;  married, 
and  the  father  of  three  children. 
President  Morrill  has  honored  him 
with  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banks  in  the  upper  branch; 
he  is  clerk  of  the  Committees  on 
Incorporations  and  Public  Health ; 
and  in  addition  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittees on -Finance  and  Revision  of 
the  Laws. 


Senator  Andrew  J.  Hook,  Repub- 
lican, of  District  Number  Nine,  was 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  of 
1917,  in  which  he  represented  the 
town  of  Warner.  As  chairman  of  the 
Liquor  Laws  Committee,  which  re- 
ported favorably  the  act  for  state 
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prohibition,  Mr.  Hook  was  a  center 
of  iDterest,  and  was  given  much  credit 
for  the  Buccess  of  that  legislation. 
Born  in  Cornish,  December  7,  1864, 
Senator  Hool^  attended  the  town 
schools  and  the  business  college  at 
Manchester.  He  is  an  insurance 
agent  and  engaged  in  general  business, 
besides  serving  as  savings  bank  trus-  ' 
tee,  and  is  held  in  affection  and  esteem 
through  a  wide  circle  of  country  sur- 
rounding his  home  town.  Senator 
Hook  is  a  32nd  degree  Mason  and  a 
Patron  of  Husbandry.  He  held  the 
office  of  postmaster  for  eighteen  years 
and  that  of  town  treasurer  nineteen 
years  and  has  served  as  selectman. 
During  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
very  active  in  helping  his  town  meet 
and  exceed  the  demands  upon  it  in 
all  forms  of  war  activities.  Senator 
Hook  at  this  session  is  chairman  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  and 
his  other  assignments  are  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Judiciary,  Banks,  Soldiers' 
Home  and  Public  Health. 

George  Herbert  Eames,  Junior, 
Republican,  senator  from  District 
Number  Ten,  was  born  in  Keene, 
August  25,  1884,  the  son  of  George 
H.  and  Margaret  (Anderson)  Eames. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Keene,  including  the  High  School, 
at  Colby  Academy,  New  London,  and 
at  Tiffiji's  Business  College,  Keene. 
In  religious  belief  he  is  an  Unitarian. 
Senator  Eames  was  elected  to  the 
Keene  city  council  of  1915  and  to  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  1916.  On 
June  19  of  that  year,  on  the  departing 
of  Mayor  Orville  E.  Cain  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  with  the  First  Regiment, 
New  Hampshire  National  Guard,  in 
which  he  was  an  officer,  Alderman 
Elames  was  chosen  acting  mayor,  and 
was  twice  reSlected  by  popular  vote. 
His  business  is  that  of  wholesale  and 
retail  grain  dealer.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  of  the  Elks  and 
of  the  Monadnock  Club  of  Keene. 
On  November  1,  1905,  he  married 
Amy  M.  Ballou  and  they  have  one 
son,  Herbert  Howell,  bom  August  5, 


1909.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Keene  Public  Safety  Committee  and, 
a  member  of  the  Draft  Advisory 
Board.     In  the  Senate  he  is  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  State 
Prison  and  Industrial  School,  repre- 
sents the  upper  branch  on  the  Joist 
Committee  on  State  House  and  State 
House  Yard  and  is  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittees  on  Roads,  Bridges  and  Canals, 
Revision  of  the  Laws  and  PubUc 
Improvements,  besides  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Banks. 


After  looking  at  the  portrait  of  the 
late  Congressman  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway, 
"the  Tall  Pine  of  the  Merrimack," 
which  hangs  near  one  of  the  entrances 
to  Representatives'  Hall,  state  house 
visitors  are  likely  to  exclaim:  "They 
don't  make  men  like  that  nowadays!" 
Whereupon  the  capitol  guide,  if  well- 
posted,  will  take  his  charges  into  the 
Senate  gallery  and  let  them  look 
down  upon  Senator  Benjamin  G.  Hall, 
of  District  Number  Eleven,  six  feet, 
seven  inches,  in  height,  weighing  over 
300  pounds  with  not  an  ounce  of  it 
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fluperfluoufl.  And  it  is  not  alone  physi- 
cally that  Senator  Hall  is  a  "big" 
man,  as  his  success  in  politics  and 
business    attests.    Born    in    Epsom, 


Senatorial  District  Number  Twelve, 
which  is  one  of  the  combined  city  and 
town  districts,  is  represented  this  year 
by  a  city  man,  giving  Nashua  two 
state  senators  in  1919-1920;  and  by  a 
curious  coincidence  both  are  public 
utility  managers.  George  L.  Sadler, 
Republican,  is  the  Twelfth  District 
senator  and  he  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  Nashua  division  of  the  Man- 
chester, Traction,  Light  &  Power 
Company,  which  controls  the  electri- 
cal supply  of  both  Manchester  and 
Nashua.  Superintendent  Sadler  is  a 
member  of  various  electrical  societies 
and  is  one  of  the  state's  experts  in 
his  line.  Born  in  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn.,  December  15,  1867,  he  ob- 
tained his  early  education  there.  He 
is  an    Episcopalian,   a  32nd  degree 


ScDatM  Benjunln  G.  Hall 
DlttrlctNo.il 

October  1,  1871,  he  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  Academy  and  Bryant  & 
Stratton's  Business  College.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  granite  cutter  and 
stories  of  his  prowess  at  his  trade  are 
still  current  among  New  Hampshire 
stone  men.  Removing  to  Cheshire 
county,  he  was  for  some  time  city 
marshal  of  Keene,  then  purchased  a 
fine  farm  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Marlborough,  where  he  now  resides. 
He  also  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hall  &  Croteau,  furniture,  insurance 
and  undertaking.  He  has  served  his 
town  as  selectman  and  as  representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  1913,  where  he 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. In  the  Senate  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Elections,  clerk  of 
the  Committee  on  Soldiers'  Home  and 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation, Fisheries  and  Game  and  State 
Prison  and  Industrial  School.  Sena- 
tor Hall  is  a  Mason,  Odd  Fellow, 
Forester  and  Patron  of  Husbandry. 


Mason  and  Knight  of  Pythias  and  a 
member  of  the  Nashua  Country  Club. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  child. 
Senator  Sadler  formerly  served  in  the 
New  Hampshire  National  Guard  and 
when  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Guard  was  formed  as  a  war  measure 
he  promptly  enlisted  and  saw  active 
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duty  when  his  company  was  ordered 
out  to  meet  ao  emei^ncy  last  year. 
Senator  Sadler  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1909, 
serving  on  the  Committees  on  Labor 
and  on  Towns,  and  in  1911,  when  his 
assignment  was  to  Roads,  Bridges 
and  Canals.  In  the  Senate  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Towns 
and  Parishes,  clerk  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Judiciary,  Military  Affaira, 
and  Railroads. 


Herbert  Brainerd  Fischer,  Repub- 
Ucan,  who  represents  District  Num- 
ber Fourteen  in  the  state  Senate,  was 
bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  July  26, 
1872,  the  son  of  Anson  B.  and  Caro- 
line Frances  (Cutler)  Fischer.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Charlestown  and  Marlboro,  Mass.,  and 


in  early  life  was  employed  by  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad.  Since  1901 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  Pittsfield, 
where  be  is  cashier  of  the  Pittsfield 
National  Bank  and  treasurer  of  the 
Farmers'  Savings  Bank;  treasurer  of 
the  town,  of  the  Pittsfield  Aqueduct 
Company,  of  the  Pittsfield  Gas  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Red  Cross;  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  chairman  of 
the  Liberty  Bond  Committee;  and  for 
several    years     organist     and     choir 


The  Nashtia  colleague  of  Senator 
Sadler  is  Swiator  William  F.  SulUvatt, 
Democrat,  and  his  public  utiUty 
position  is  the  superintendency  of  the 
Pennichuck  Water  Works.  Senator 
Sullivan  is  a  civil  engineer  by  profes- 
sion and  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
New  England  and  American  Water 
Works  Associations.  He  was  bom  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1869,  uid  educated 
there.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic;  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
of  the  Nashua  Auto  Club,  the  Nashua 
Country  Club  and  the  Nashua  Board 
of  Trade.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  children.  Senator  SuUivan  has 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
only  member  of  the  upper  branch 
whose  first  public  office  is  one  of  this 
distinction.  Further,  he  is  the  only 
member  of  the  present  Senate  who 
was  the  regularly  nominated  candi- 
date on  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  tickets  in  his  district,  an 
indication,  in  this  instance,  of  the 
higl(  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by 
those  of  Ms  constituents,  whatever 
their  political  allegiance,  who  desire 
good  government  first  and  partisan 
success  afterwards. 


Senator  Hn'tMrt  B.  Pitcher 
DUIrici  No.  14 

master  of  the  Congregational  church. 
In  1907  Mr.  Fischer  was  a  member 
from  Pittsfield  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  served  as  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Retrenchment  and 
Reform  of  which  Honorable  Robert 
P.  Bass  of  Peterboro,  afterwards 
governor,  was  chairman,  and  whose 
investigations  created  considerable 
stir  at  that  session.  At  this  session 
the  Senator's  committee  assignments 
are  to  Claims  (chairman),  Banks 
(clerk),  Towns  and  Parishes  (clerk). 
Incorporations,  and  Roads,  Bridgea 
and  Canals.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order.     He  married  in  1900 
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Clara  H.  M.  Gom  of  Pittsfield,  who 
died  in  1906.  He  has  one  son, 
Robert  H.,  born  March  2,  1905. 


The  city  of  Manchester  sends  four 
of  her  citizens  to  this  state  Senate, 
evenly  divided  as  to  poUtics  and  all 
highly  regarded  by  their  constituents, 
as  shown  by  the  ballot  box  totals  last 
November.  From  District  Number 
Sixteen  comes  John  J.  Donahue, 
chairman    of    the    Republican    City 


Committee,  and  a  gentleman  of  wide 
acquaintance  throughout  the  state. 
Born  in  Keene,  August  7,  1859,  he 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city,  and  in  early  hfe  he  was  a 
merchant  there  and  at  Peterboro. 
Since  1890  he  has  been  in  the  insur- 
ance business  and  has  been  located  in 
Manchester  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years.  In  1903  and  again  in  1905 
he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Ward  Two  of 
that  city,  serving  in  each  instance  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance.    In  the  Senate  he  is  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Laws,  clerk  of  the  State  Hospital 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Judiciary,  Education,  and 
Towns  and  Parishes.  Senator  Dona- 
hue is  a  past  grand  sachem  of  the 
Order  of  Red  Men  of  the  state  and  also 
belongs  to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
and  various  clubs.  From  1907  to 
1914  he  was  a  h^hly  competent  special 
examiner  for  the  United  States  Pen- 
sion Bureau  and  he  also  has  served  as 
deputy  sheriff  of  Hillsborough  county. 
Senator  Donahue  attends  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  He  is  the  liveliest 
debater  and  most  fiuent  orator  in  the 
upper  branch  at  this  session.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Jessie  £.  Donahue,  have 
two  daughters,  Helen  R.,  Radcliffe  '  16, 
and  Esther,  Manchester  High  School 
'19.  Mrs.  Donahue  is  a  leading  club 
woman,  social  worker,  and  craftsman, 
actively  engaged  in  literary  pursuits 
and  prominently  identified  with  the 
national  organizations  of  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination. 


The  Manchester  Senator  from  the 
Seventeenth  District  is  known  in  tlie 
Queen  City  as  the  Beau  Brummel  of 
the  Amoskeag  Corporation  and  visitors 
to  the  Legislature  have  noted  that 
when  he  comes  to  Concord,  as  he  is 
rather  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  does 
not  let  down  any  in  his  sartorial  stand- 
ards. Senator  Clarence  M.  Wood- 
bury was  born  at  Paxton,  Mass., 
August  29,  1855,  and  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Manchester  the  following  year. 
Educated  in  the  schools  of  Manches- 
ter, he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Amoskeag  in  1870  and  since  1880  he 
has  been  one  of  its  overseers,  holding 
its  record  of  longest  continuous  service 
in  that  position.  Senator  Woodbury 
is  a  Universalist,  an  Odd  Fellow  and 
a  Red  Man.  Always  a  Republican, 
he  represented  Ward  Seven  in  the 
Manchester  city  council  in  1887-1888, 
and  m  1893  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Ward  Eight, 
serving  on  the  Committees  on  Incor- 
porations and  Journal  of  the  House. 
Twenty  years  later  he  came  back  to 
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the  House,  this  time  from  Ward  Four, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures.  Hia  third  term  in 
the  House  was  at  the  session  of  1917, 
whea  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
State    Hospital.    This    year    he    is 


Ward  Four,  Manchester,  and  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Manufactures 
and  as  clerk  of  both  the  Hilbborough 
county  delegation  and  the  Manchester 
city  delegation.  Reelected  to  the 
House  of  1917  he  served  on  the 
important  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Keyes  on  the  special  recess  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  state  finances, 
which  recently  has  made  its  report  to 
the  General  Court  of  1919.  Senator 
Horan  is  chairman  of  the  upper 
branch  Committee  on  School  for 
Feeble- Minded,  is  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections  and  Forestry  and 
serves  also  on  Labor  and  Finance. 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Fisheries  and  Game  and  is  a  mem- 
ber df  the  Committees  on  Labor, 
Roads,  Bridges  and  Canals,  Railroads, 
and  Manufactures. 


I  The  youngest  man  ever  elected  to 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Senate  is 
Richard  H.  Horan,  Democrat,  of 
Manchester,  who  was  bom  in  th^t 
city  June  29,  1888,  and  in  less  than 
six  months  after  he  became  eligible 
waa  chosen  to  the  ofHce  he  now  holds 
as  representing  the  Eighteenth  Dis- 
trict. Senator  Horan  was  educated 
at  St.  Joseph's  High  School,  Manches- 
ter, and  is  a  metal  works  manager. 
He  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  unmarried, 
member  of  the  Foresters  of  America 
and  of  the  St.  Paul's  T.  A.  S.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  1915  by  the  Democrats  of 


For  several  consecutive  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  the  French  Canadian 
citizens  of  Manchester  have  had 
creditable  representation  in  the  upper 
branch  of  the  General  Court  in  the 
person  of  Senators  Belanger,  Marcotte 
JoyaL  and  Chatel,  and  this  precedent 
is  continued  at  the  session  of  1919  by 
the  presence  in  the  Senate  from  Dis- 
trict Number  Nineteen  of  Honorable 
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Gedeon  Lariviere,  Democrat,  bom  in 
Somerset,  Province  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, October  12,  1861.  Senator 
Lariviere  was  educated  in  the  schools 
,  of  St.  John8bury,Vt.,and  Manchester. 
His  business  is  that  of  a  contractor 
and  carpenter  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Carpenters'  Union  as  well  as  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters 
and  t^ie  Association  Canado-Ameri- 
cain.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  is 
married  and  the  father  of  six  children. 
For  fflx  years  he  served  in  the  New 
Hejnpshire  National  Guard.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  of  the  water  commission  of 
the  city  of  Manchester  and  is  one  of  the 
substantial  and  trusted  men  of  that 
municipality.  Senator  Lariviere's  Re- 
publican opponent  at  the  polls  last 
November  was  the  well  known  former 
secretary  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  Oscar  F.  Moreau,  Esq. 
Senator  Lariviere  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Soldiers'  Home 
and  a,  member  of  the  Committees  on 
MiUtary  Affairs,  Roads,  Bridges  and 
Canals,  Claims,  and  State  Prison  and 
Industrial  School. 


Hon.  J.  Levi  Meader,  senator  from 
the  Twentieth  District,  was  bom  in 
Gonic,  September  12,  1878.  He  is 
the  son  of  John  E.  and  Clara  E. 
Meader.  He  attended  the  Rochester 
High  School  from  which  he  was 
,  graduated  and  received  the  remainder 
of  his  education  at  the  Moses  Brown 
School  at  Providence,  R.  I.  From 
early  childhood,  he  worked  in  the 
Gonic  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  goods  in  Gonic,  and 
of  which  he  is  now  managing  director 
and  resident  agent.  This  concern  is 
one  of  the  largest  tax  paying  indus- 
tries of  Rochester.  In  a  buoness  way 
he  has  been  director  of  the  Peoples' 
Building  and  Loan  Association  of 
Rochester  since  its  inception  and 
organization.  As  a  Repubhcan,  he 
has  been  afEhated  with  all  matters 
pertaining  to  tbe  public  interests  in 
the  town  or  city,  honorably  hlling  all 
of  the  offices  which  be  has  held.    In 


1907  he  was  representative  in  the 
Legislature  and  during  1917  was 
Mayor  of  Rochester.  When  war  was 
declared,  he  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Keyes,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  for  the  Public 
Safety  and  Patriotic  Service  of  our 
state,  and  also  served  on  the  PubUc 
Safety  Committee  of  Rochester.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  County  Republican 
Committee,  also  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  and  an 
ex-officio  member  of  its  executive 
board.  He  is  treasurer  and  chairman 
of  a  local  organization  which  is  or- 
ganized through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Rochester,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  young  men  and  boys. 
He  is   affiliated   with  the    Masonic 


order.  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter,  Council, 
Knights  Templars,  and  Mystic  Shrine. 
Senator  Meader  is  chairman  of  the 
important  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  State  Prison  and  Industrial 
School,  School  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Labor  and  Manufactures  and  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills. 
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The  oldest  member  of  the  state 
Senate  of  1919 — and  he  is  but  sixty- 
six — is  Honorable  Alvah  T.  Ramsdell 
of  Dover,  representing  at  Concord 
the  Twenty-first  District,  who  was 
bom  in  York,  Maine,  April  15,  1852, 
and  there  received  his  education. 
He  is  an  architect  by  profession. 
Senator  Ramsdell  was  been  prominent 
in  pubUc  affairs  in  the  city  on  the 
Cocheco  for  twenty-five  years,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Dover  City 
Council  in  1894  and  1895,  its  president 
in  the  latter  year;  an  alderman  in 
1896  and  1897  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  im- 
portant session  of  1903,  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Stat- 
utes. In  the  Senate  Mr.  Ramsdell  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  especially  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  be  is  in  chaise 
of  the  Dover  armory  construction 
for  the  state,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Incorporations, 
Manufactures,  Soldiers'  Home  and 
Public  Improvements.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Senator  Ramsdell  is  a 
member  of  the  water  commission  of 
the  city  of  Dover.  He  ia  a  Congrega- 
tionalist;  Mason,  Odd  Fellow,  Knight 
of  Pythias  and  member  of  the  Bellamy 
Club. 


The  chairman  of  the  premier  com- 
mittee, that  on  the  Judiciary,  in  the 
upper  branch  of  the  New  Hampshire 
LegiElature  of  1919  is  Senator  Benja- 
min T.  Bartlett  of  Derry,  representing 
District  Number  Twenty-two.  Sena- 
tor Bartlett  is  rather  unusually 
distinguished  along  this  line,  for  at 
the  session  of  1915,  although  a  new 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  was  made  the  chairman  of  its 
Committee  ort  Revision  of  Statutes, 
second  in  importance  to  Judiciary 
and  Appropriations,  only.  He  serves, 
also,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  Committees 
on  Military  Affairs,  Elections,  State 
Prison  and  Industrial  School  and 
Soldiers'  Home.  Bom  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  November  9,  1872,  Senator 
Bartlett     was     educated     at     Dean 


Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  at  William 
College  and  at  the  Boston  University 
Law  School.  Since  admission  to  the 
New  Hampshire  bar  he  has  practised 
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the  legal  profession  at  Derry  and  was 
justice  of  its  police  court  from  1906  to 
1913.  He  is  a  Universalist;  married, 
the  father  of  four  children;  a  Mason, 
Odd  Fellow  and  Eagle  and  member 
of  the  Derryfield  Club,  Manchester. 


Professor  James  Arthur  Tufts, 
Repubhcan,  of  Exeter,  senator  from 
District  Number  Twenty-three,  was 
born  in  Alstead,  April  26,  1855,  the 
son  of  Timothy  and  Sophia  P.  (Kings- 
bury) Tufts.  He  prepared  for  College 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  187S,  the 
president  of  his  class,  as  he  had  been, 
while  in  the  Academy,  president  of 
the  famous  Golden  Branch  Society. 
Immediately  upon  concluding  his 
college  course  he  joined  the  faculty 
at  Exeter  and  there  has  remained  ever 
since,  having  been  for  some  years 
secretary  of  the  faculty  and  one  of  its 
most   useful,   esteemed   and   beloved 
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members.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association,  the 
American  Philologioal  Association  and 
the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion; vice-president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire 
Forests,  a  cause  in  which  he  bas 
taken  a  long  and  useful  interest; 
trustee    of     the    New     Hampshire 


the  Committee  on  Education.  He 
is  now  chairman  of  the  same  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  is  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  AiTairs  and  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  State 
Hospital,  Revision  of  the  Laws, 
Forestry,  Rules  and  Joint  Rules. 
Senator  Tufts  presided  at  the  Repub- 
lican state  convention  ofjast  Septem- 


State  College  since  1913  and  the 
secretary  of  that  board;  trustee  of 
Robinson  Female  Seminary  in  Exeter, 
of  the  Exeter  Public  Library  and  the 
Kensington  Social  Library;  and  a 
past  president  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  English  Teachers. 
Senator  Tuff«  is  married  and  has 
five  children  living.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  sessions  of  1905  and 
1907,  serving  at  each  as  chairman  of 


ber  and  is  well  and  favorably  known 
as  an  orator  of  patriotic  and  other 
occasions.  He  is  county  chairman 
of  War  Savings  work. 

Marvin,  a  familiar  name  in  the 
political  annals  of  southeastern  New 
Hampshire,  is  well  represented  in  the 
Legislature  of  1919  by  Senator  Oliver 
B.  Marvin,  Democrat,  of  Newcastle, 
occupying  the  seat  in  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Twenty-fourth  District. 
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Senator  Marvin  was  bora  in  Ports- 
mouth, October  16,  1879,  and  was 
educated  there  in  public  and  private 
Bchools.  He  is  a  salesman  by  voca- 
tion ;  married  and  has  two  sons ; 
belongs  to  the  Elks  and  Knights  of 
Pythias;  and  is  a  very  popular  young 
man  in  his  section,  as  is  shown  by  his 
victory  at  the  polls  over  that  strenu- 
ous Republican  leader,  former  Repre- 
sentative E.  Percy  Stoddard  of 
Portemouth.  Senator  Marvin  has 
served  his  town  of  Newcastle  in  almost 
all  its  official  capacities,  as  selectman, 
town  clerk,  auditor,  assessor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  health,  as  its  member 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
1909  and  as  its  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1918.  Also 
he  is  chairman  of  its  Public  Safety  and 
War  Savings  Stamp  committees  and 
a  leader  in  other  war  work  activities. 
In  the  Legislature  of  1909  he  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Banks.  In  the 
present  session  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Health  and  a 


member  of  the  Committees  on  Rail- 
roads, Agriculture,  Towns  and  Par- 
ishes and  Fisheries  and  Game. 


OLD  HOME  DAY  IN  COURT 


Geoi^e  W.  Anderson,  native  of  Ac- 
worth,  presided  over  the  December 
term  of  the  United  States  Court  for 
the  Distiict  of  New  Hampshire  at 
Concord,  his  first  appearance  in  his 

J'udicial  capacity  in  tus  native  state. 
''rom    the    length    of   the    criminal 
docket  demanding  the  attention   of 
the  grand  jury.  Judge  Anderson  may  - 
have  gained  an  erroneous  idea  as  to 


moral  conditions  in  the  state  where 
he  was  born.  The  other  side  of  the 
shield  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at 
two  superior  court  sessions  of  recent 
date  the  grand  jury  in  each  instance 
report«d  but  one  indictment;  and 
that  at  this  writing  the  Merrimack, 
County  House  of  Correction  at  North 
Boscawen  is  without  a  prisoner  in- 
mate for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 


DARTMOUTH,   '94 


Just  to  show  that  all  the  success  of 
the  famous  class  of  1894  in  Dart- 
mouth College  is  not  confined  to  New 
Hampshire,  Arthur  Allan  Adams, 
who  leads  the  class  alphabetically, 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  recently.  The 
same  class  furnishes  editors  for  two  of 


the  best  newspapers  in  Massachusetts) 
Philip  S.  Marden  of  the  LoweU 
Courier-Citizen  and  Maurice  S.  Sher- 
man of  the  Springfield  Union,  and 
Matt  B.  Jones,  the  Boston  telephone 
official,  and  George  E.  Duffy,  the 
Worcester  manufacturer,  are  other 
big  guns  of  the  Ninety-Four  roarers. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PIONEERS  OF 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

No.  3 
Hosea  Ballou,  Apostle  of  the  Larger  Hope 

By  Rev,  Roland  D.  Sawyer 


However  sharply  the  doctrinal  bat- 
tle between  denominations  waged  in 
the  earlier  days  of  New  England  his- 
tory, now  all  pay  tribute  to  that  noble 
and  far-seeing  son  of  New  Hampshire 
who  fought  so  valiantly  to  soften  the 
harsh  dogmas  of  Calvinist  reUgion. 
Hosea  Ballou's  father  was  born  in 
Rhode  Island  and  when  about  forty- 
four  years  of  age  he  crossed  Massa- 
chusetts and  settled  as  the  farmer- 
pastor  over  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Richmond,  N.  H.,  which  adjoins  the 
Massachusetts  hne  on  the  south- 
western corner  of  our  state.  Rich- 
mond was  then  a  wilderness  and  the 
conditions  of  Ufe  were  hard.  Ste- 
phen, the  tenth  child,  was  bom  in 
1768,  and  April  30,  1771,  Hosea 
opened  his  eyes  on  this  life.  Two 
years  later  the  worn-out  mother  died. 

New  Hampshire  has  no  more  heroic 
picture  to  present  its  boys  and  girls 
than  that  of  the  bov  Hosea  Ballou, 
learning  to  read  by  the  light  of  pitch- 
pine  blazing  knots  before  the  family 
fireplace,  on  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Though  a  strong  robust  boy  and 
fond  of  outdoor  life  and  amusement, 
Hosea  was  a  serious  minded  lad,  and 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  we  find  him 
a  lover  of  Nature  and  vitally  inter- 
ested in  reUgion. 

Caleb  Rich  was  born  at  Sutton, 
Mass.,  in  1750.  He  was  a  farmer- 
elder  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a 
scholarly  man;  he  moved  to  War- 
wick, Mass.,  in  1771  and  while  there 
was  excommunicated  from  the  Bap- 
tist Church  because  he  came  to  be- 
lieve in  Universalism.  The  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation  Elder  Rich 
preached  in  Warwick,  Richmond  and 
neighboring     towns     and     gathered 


about  him  in  Warwick  a  little  group 
of  Universalists.  Hosea  and  two 
older  brothers  accepted  the  larger 
faith  of  Elder  Rich  and  were  Uke 
him,  excommunicated  from  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  This  was  in  1790. 
In  1785,  Rev.  John  Murray  called 
together  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  a  conven- 
tion of  the  sixteen  New  England  min- 
isters who  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation;  they  were,  be- 
sides Murray,  himself,  Adam  Streeter, 
Caleb  Rich,  Thomas  Barnes,  Noah 
Parker,  Elhanan  Winchester,  Moses 
Winchester,  Shippie  Townsend,  John 
Tyler,  Matthew  Wright,  Noah  Mur- 
ray, Zebulon  Streeter,  George  Rich- 
ards, Joab  Young,  William  Farwell, 
Michael  Coffin.  The  convention  al- 
ternated its  yearly  meetings  between 
Oxford,  Boston  and  Milford,  and  thus 
came  back  for  its  annual  meeting  at 
Oxford  in  September,  1791.  Hosea 
Ballou  and  his  brother  David  at- 
tended; David  haying  already 
become  a  Universalist  preacher. 
Shortly  afterward  Hosea  Ballou 
preached  his  first  sermon  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  his  brother  and  Elder  Rich,  the 
service  being  held  at  the  home  of 
Deacon  Thayer  of  Richmond.  The 
next  five  years  Hosea  Ballou  spent 
in  farming,  school-teaching  and  itin- 
erant preaching,  attending  the  yearlv 
conventions  and  consulting  with 
Universalist  beUevers.  During  these 
travels  the  young  man  had  found 
great  satisfaction  in  gathering  with  a 
group  of  UniversaUst  brethren  who 
lived  in  a  community  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  his  home,  in  a  locality 
where  the  three  towns  of  Hardwick, 
Petersham  and  Greenwich  came  to- 
gether.    Here  lived  the  three  John- 
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son  brothers,  Silas,  Stephen  and 
Aaron,  all  Universalists;  aJso  a  Seth 
Johnson,  Earl  Flagg,  Joel  Amsden, 
John  Town  and  others.  This  group 
of  men  in  1796  arranged  with  Hosea 
Ballou  to  come  there  and  Uve  among 
them  and  preach  one  Sunday  a  month, 
devoting  the  other  Sundays  to  neigh- 
boring towns.  The  young  man,  then 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  accepted, 
and  married  Ruth  Washburn  of 
Williamsburg  and  settled  with  them, 
preaching  in  that  part  of  Hardwick 
which  was  in  1803  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Dana. 

Mr.  Ballou  had  by  this  time  passed 
through  a  mental  evolution  to  where 
he  took  a  ground  far  advanced  of  the 
rest  of  the  Universalist  brethren. 
In  the  next  town.  New  Salem,  the 
pastor  was  Rev.  Joel  Forster,  known 
as  a  learned  and  pious  Calvinist 
minister;  and  to  him,  in  a  spirit  of 
earnest  inquiry  and  recognizing  his 
own  limits  in  scholastic  learning,  the 
young  Universalist  pastor  addressed  a 
letter  asking  criticism  of  new  views. 
The  Rev.  Joel  Forster  was  a  very 
liberal  minded  man,  and  well-read 
in  orthodox  learning;  the  letters  that 
passed  between  himself  and  Hosea 
Ballou,  and  which  Forster  later  pub- 
lished, form  interesting  reacling. 

In  February  of  1803,  Elder  Ballou 
took  charge  of  a  group  of  Universalists 
in  the  five  towns  in  Vermont,  Barn- 
ard, Bethel,  Bridgewater,  Woodstock 
and  Hartland.  The  same  year  the 
Convention  of  Universalists  met  at 
Winchester,  N.  H.,  the  adjoining 
town  to  Richmond,  and  adppted  the 
historic  Universalist  Creed.  The 
next  year,  1804,  Ballou  wrote  his 
"Notes  on  the  Parables."  Then 
came  his  greatest  intellectual  con- 
tribution, "The  Treatise  on  the 
Atonement."  These  books  are  not 
great  works  of  genius  like  the  work  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  author  was  a  self- 
educated  man,  a  hill-town  pastor 
with  no  books  or  a  library,  one  must 
admit  that  the  "Treatise"  shows  in- 


tellectual powers  of  a  very  high  order. 
Ten  years  before  Channing  started 
his  work,  fifty  years  before  Bushnell 
made  his  attempt  to  soften  orthodox 
theology,  this  unschooled  preacher 
of  the  hUl-towns  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  made  his 
great  contribution  to  theological  think- 
ing which  broke  his  denomination 
from  the  teachings  of  Relly  and  Mur- 
ray and  made  Universalism  a  distinct 
religious  sect.  Next  Ballou,  who 
wrote  some  decent  verse,  tried  his 
hand  at  reforming  the  crude  and 
brutal  hymnology  of  Calvinism. 
After  six  years  at  Barnard,  during 
which  time  he  like  the  Apostle  Paul 
made  many  visits  around  New  Eng- 
land to  strengthen  the  brethren,  and 
engaged  in  many  controversies,  Bal- 
lou moved  to  Portsmouth,  in  1809. 

Father  Ballou  was  rejoiced  to  again 
enter  his  native  state,  though  now  as 
a  famous  preacher  to  enter  the  com- 
mercial city  of  Portsmouth  rather 
than  his  quiet  native  town.  John 
Murray  had  established  a  Universa- 
list Church  in  Portsmouth  as  early  as 
1782  and  Rev.  Noah  Parker  had  been 
its  first  pastor.  Ballou  successfully 
defended  his  views  in  controversies 
with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Buckminster 
and  Walton,  orthodox  Portsmouth 
pastors.  Then  came  the  War  of  1812. 
Public  feeling  ran  high  and  Ports- 
mouth sentiment  was  against  the 
war.  Elder  Ballou,  however,  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  war  and 
preached  a  pro-war  sermon.  The 
fires  thus  kindled  never  died  out  and 
three  years  later,  in  1815,  Ballou  was 
dismissed  to  go  to  his  pastoral  labors 
at  SaJem,  Mass.  Then  three  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  a 
figure  of  New  England  fame,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  Boston  pastorate, 
from  which  place  he  exercised  the 
leading  influence  over  the  Univer- 
salists till  his  death,  thirty-three  years 
later. 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Father 
Ballou  had  an  assistant  at  the  School- 
Street  Church,  and  he  spent  much 
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time  visiting  Universalist  churches 
as  a  venerable  bishop;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  especially  happy  when 
visiting  the  churches  of  southern 
New  Hampshire.  The  last  year  of 
his  life,  his  eighty-first  year  of  life, 
the  venerable  man,  well  preserved 
and  able  to  preach  two  or  three  ser- 
mons of  from  45  to  60  minutes  each 
on  a  Sabbath,  made  what  he  called 
"A  Valedictory  Journey  of  the 
Churches."  That  summer  of  1861 
he  visited  and  preached  at  Kensing- 
ton, Sandown,  Brentwood,  Newton, 
Atkinson,  Portsmouth,  Concord, 
Weare,  Kingston;  and  in  October 
made  a  last  visit  to  his  beloved  Rich- 
mond. The  next  spring  he  felt  able 
to  continue  another  summer  but 
pneumonia  claimed  him  in  May,  and 


though  his  robust  physique  fought  it 
for  weeks  be  finally  succiunbed. 

Father  Ballou  was  a  valiant  pioneer 
and  one  of  America's  useful  men. 
He  was  a  brave  spirit  and  had  a  mind 
of  vigor  and  power.  He  was  a  John 
the  Baptist  crying  for  a  saner  and 
sweeter  religion  than  Calvinism.  Of 
the  great  men  born  amid  New  Hamp- 
shire hills  he  ranks  in  the  foremost 
ranks.  Like  Webster,  Greeley,  and 
Hale,  Ballou  was  a  pioneer.  Of  the 
three  men,  who  in  the  days  of  re- 
ligious thinking  between  1775  and 
1860,  sought  to  establish  a  more  lib- 
eral religious  conception,  Randall, 
Smith  and  Ballou,  Ballou  was  of 
coiurse  the  largest  figure,  and  his 
influence  reached  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  world. 


Meriden,  N,  H. 


DEATH  AND  ROOSEVELT 

By  Ernest  Harold  Baynes 

(In  Ths  Independent) 

He  turned  your  lance,  0  Death 

Full  often  from  its  mark. 
But  he  fought  only  in  the  day, 
Nor  dreamed  you'd  take  the  coward's  way. 

And  stab  him  in  the  dark. 

Were  you  afraid,  O  Death — 

So  brave  the  front  he  kept? 
Dared  you  not  face  him  in  the  light, 
But  crept  upon  him  in  the  night 

And  slew  him  as  he  slept? 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  ELECTORS 

And  Persons  Elected  to  Public  Office  Under  the  Colonial 

Government* 

By  Albert  S.  Batchdlor 


Colonial  government  in  Portsmouth, 
Dover  and  Exeter,  as  these  three  dis- 
tinct groupings  of  the  early  settle- 
ments are  commonly  designated, 
developed  as  three  independent  mu- 
nicipalities. Hampton,  granted  by 
Massachusetts,  in  which  the  principal 
settlement  took  place  in  1628  or  1629, 
was  regarded  as  a  Massachusetts 
town  until  1679,  and  as  a  municipal 
unit  in  the  same  sense  that  other  towns 
in  the  colony  were  such  units.  The 
treaty  of  union,  having  exempted  New 
Hampshire  from  the  provision  of 
Massachusetts  law  that  freemen  must 
be  church  members,  a  wide  difference 
in  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of 
the  suffrage  was  established  for  the 
two  parts  of  the  colony. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  suffrage 
and  qualifications  for  office  in  Mass- 
achusetts had  been  a  growth  begin- 
ning in  the  first  years  following  the 
emigration,  and  assuming  a  definite 
and  permanent  form  in  the  statute 
which  appears  in  the  colonial  laws, 
edition  1660,  p.  196.  The  previous 
statutes  from  which  this  enactment 
resulted  were  those  of  1630, 1642, 1647, 
1653,  and  1658. 

A  transcript  of  the  original  text  is 
its  best  description: 

"And  it  is  hereby  Ordered  and  En- 
acted. That  all  Englishmen,  that  are 
settled  Inhabitants  and  house-holders 
in  any  town,  of  the  age  of  twenty  four 
years,  and  of  honest  &  good  Conversa- 
tion, being  Rated  at  twenty  pounds 
estate  in  a  single  Country  Rate,  and 
that  have  taken  the  Oath  of  FideUty 
to  this  Government,  and  no  other 
(except  freemen)  may  be  Chosen 
Select  men.  Jurors  or  Constables,  and 
have  their  vote,  in  the  Choice  of  the 


Select  men,  for  the  Town  Affairs, 
Assessments  of  Rates  and  other  Pru- 
dentials Proper  to  the  Town,  Provided 
alwayes  the  Major  Part  of  the  Com- 
panyes  of  Select  men,  be  freemen  from 
time  to  time,  that  shall  make  a  valid 
Act,  as  also  where  no  Select  men  are, 
to  have  their  vote  in  ordering  schooles, 
bearding  of  cattle,  laying  out  high- 
wayes,  and  distributing  lands,  any 
law,  use  or  custome  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  Colonial  Liaws  of 
Mass.,  ed.  1660,  p.  76;  id.  reprint, 
1889,  p.  196. 

Taxes  were  assessed  against  males 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  upwards:  I 
Laws  of  N.  H.,  1679-1702,  p.  39. 
Severe  penalties  were  imposed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  union  upon  those 
guilty  of  fraudulent  practices  in  the 
election  of  assistants.  The  simpli- 
city of  the  method  of  balloting  is  note- 
worthy. The  act  of  1643  was  as 
follows: — 

"It  is  Ordered  by  this  Court  and 
the  Authority  thereof,  that  for  the 
yearly  chusing  of  Assistants,  the  Free- 
men shall  use  Indian  Com  and  Beans, 
the  Indian  Corn  to  manifest  Election, 
the  Beans  contrary;  and  if  any  free 
man  shall  put  in  more  than  one  In- 
dian Com  or  Bean,  for  the  choice  or 
refusal  of  any  publick  Officer,  he  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence,  ten 
pounds,  and  that  any  man,  that  is  not 
free,  or  hath  not  liberty  of  voting,  put- 
ting in  any  vote,  shall  forfeit  the  Uke 
sum  of  ten  pounds."  Colonial  Laws 
of  Mass.,  ed.  1672,  p.  47. 

In  the  Puritan  commonwealth  the 
status  of  a  freeman,  his  rights,  privi- 
leges and  duties,  was  clearly  prescribed 
and  well  understood.  The  statute  of 
1647  relates  to  this  subject  in  terms 


*This  article  by  Mr.  Batchellor,  former  State  Historian,  was  left  among  other  unpublished 
papers  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
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which  afford  an  adequate  description 
of  the  office  of  freemen: 

"To  the  end  the  body  of  freemen 
may  be  preserved  of  honest  and  good 
men,  It  is  Ordered,  That  henceforth 
no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  free- 
dome  of  this  Common-wealth,  but 
such  as  are  members  of  the  some  of 
the  Churches,  within  the  limits  of 
this  jurisdiction;  and  whereas  many 
members  of  Churches  to  exempt 
themselves  from  Public  service,  will 
not  come  in  to  be  made  free- 
men. It  is  Orderd,  That  no  mem- 
bers of  Churches  within  this  juris- 
diction, shall  be  exempt  from  any 
publick  service,  they  shall  be  chosen 
to  by,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  sev- 
erall  Townes,  as  Constables,  Jurors 
Select  men,  surveiors  of  the  High- 
wayes.  And  if  any  such  person  shall 
refuse  to  serve  in,  or  take  upon  him 
any  such  Office,  being  Legally  chosen 
thereunto,  he  shall  pay  for  every  such 
refusall,  such  fine,  as  the  Town  shall 
impose,  not  exceeding  Twenty  shill- 
ings, for  one  Offence."  Colonial  Laws 
of  Mass.,  ed.  1660,  p.  33;  id.  reprint, 
1889,  p.  153.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
statute  was  deemed  valid  in  Hamp- 
ton for  reasons  above  stated,  but 
elsewhere  in  New  Hampshire,  includ- 
ing Exeter,  church-membership  was 
not  a  qualification  for  citizenship. 
Bell,  History  of  Exeter,  p.  44. 

Subsequent  to  the  restoration,  en- 
ergetic influences  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  colony  in  favor  of  more  lib- 
eral statutes  relating  to  membership 
in  a  Puritan  church  as  an  indispen- 
sable qualification  for  the  office  of 
freeman.  The  desires  of  the  ministry 
met  with  a  degree  of  compliance  in 
the  colony.  The  act  of  1664  presents 
an  apparently  extensive  revision  of 
the  former  laws.  The  essential  value 
of  these  changes  might,  perhaps,  be 
better  ascertained  in  the  application 
of  the  law  as  amended  than  from  its 
text.    The  act  is  as  follows: — 

''This  Court  doth  Declare,  That 
the  Law  prohibiting  all  persons,  ex- 
cept Members  of  Churches,  and  that 
also  for  allowance  of  them  in  any 


county  Court,  are  hereby  Repealed. 
And  do  also  order  and  Enact,  That 
from  henceforth  all  English  men,  pre- 
senting a  Certificate  under  the  hands 
of  the  Minister  or  Ministers  of  the 
place  where  they  dwell,  that  they  are 
Orthodox  in  Religion,  and  not  vicious 
in  their  lives,  and  also  a  Certificate 
under  the  hands  of  the  Select  Men  of 
the  place,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
that  they  are  Free  holders,  and  are  for 
their  own  proper  estate  (without  heads 
of  persons)  rateable  to  the  Country  in 
a  single  Country  Rate,  after  the  usual 
manner  of  valuation  in  the  place 
where  they  Uve,  to  the  full  value  of  ten 
shillings,  or  that  they  are  in  full  Com- 
munion with  some  Church  among  us; 
It  shall  be  in  the  liberty  of  all  and 
every  such  person  or  persons,  being 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  House-hol- 
ders and  settled  Inhabitiants  in  this 
Jurisdiction,  from  time  to  time  to 
present  themselves  and  their  desires 
to  this  Court  for  their  admittance  to 
the  Freedome  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  shall  be  allowed  the  priviledges  to 
have  such  their  desire  propounded, 
and  put  to  vote  in  the  General  Court, 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  major  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  of  Our  Patent." 
Colonial  Laws  of  Mass.,  ed.  1672,  p. 
56. 

An  act  passed  in  1673  prescribes 
the  formalities  and  conditions  under 
which  persons  not  church-members 
may  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
freemen.  Colonial  Laws  of  Mass.,  ed. 
1672,  Whitmore  ed.,  p.  210. 

The  king's  commission  by  which 
New  Hampshire  was  separated  from 
Massachusetts  and  a  distinct  province 
created  by  the  commission  of  1679, 
provided  for  a  president  and  council 
which  was  to  be  the  executive  branch, 
the  supreme  court,  and  the  first  branch 
in  the  General  Assembly.  The  presi- 
dent and  council  were  impowered  to 
designate  the  persons  in  each  town 
who  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing for  members  of  the  first  house  of 
representatives.  This  discretion  was 
exercised  and  some  traces  of  dissatis- 
faction are  discovered  in  the  history  of 
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the  period.  I  Laws  of  N.  H.,  1679- 
1702,  p.  2;  id.  note,  p.  12,  et  aeq.]  id. 
Appendix  E.  I.,  p.  779.  In  the  Cutt 
laws  it  is  provided  in  regard  to  the 
qualification  for  holding  office  as 
follows: — 

"It  is  Ordered  by  this  Assembly 
and  the  Authority  thereof;  That  all 
English  men,  being  Protestants,  that 
are  settled  Inhabitants  &  freemen 
holders  in  any  Town  of  this  Province, 
of  the  age  of  Twenty  four  years,  not 
vitious  in  life,  but  of  honest  &  good 
conversation,  and  such  as  have  Twenty 
pounds  rateable  estate,  without  heads 
of  persons;  Having  also  taken  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  His  Ma'ty  and 
no  others,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  lib- 
erty of  being  freemen  of  this  Province, 
and  to  give  their  votes  for  the  choice 
of  Deputies  for  the  General  Assembly, 
Constables,  Select-men,  Jurors,  & 
other  Officers,  and  concerning  the 
Town  where  they  dwell.  Provided 
this  Order  give  no  liberty  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  to  vote  in  the  disposi- 
tion or  distribution  of  any  lands, 
timbers,  or  other  properties  in  the 
Town,  but  such  as  have  real  right 
thereto:  And  if  any  difference  arise 
about  the  said  right  of  voting,  it  shall 
be  judged  A  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Councel,  together  with  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  Province." 
I  Laws  of  N.  H.,  1679-1702,  p.  26. 

This  article  was  in  operation  at  least 
until  the  Cutt  laws  were  disallowed  by 
the  king,  April  19,  1682.  Cranfield's 
instructions,  art.  26,  Appendix  A,  post 

By  the  laws  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Cranfield,  the  provisions  as  to  quali- 
fications for  electors  and  of  those 
elected  to  office  were  as  follows: — 

"Ffor  the  regulation  of  the  choice 
of  Jurors,  Assemblymen,  Trustees  or 
Overseers  for  the  respective  Towns  Ac. 
That  all  persons,  setled  inhabitant  A 
freeholders  in  any  Town  of  this  Pro- 
vince of  Twenty  one  years,  and  no 
other,  Shall  have  liberty  of  giving 
their  votes  for  the  choice  of  Assembly- 
men, Jurors,  Trustees,  or  Overseers 
for  the  Respective  Towns,  Constables, 
or  other  necessary  Town  Officers,  or  in 


any  other  Town  concerns.  Nor  shall 
any  be  chosen  Assembly-men,  Jurors, 
or  Trustees  Ac.  for  the  Towns,  but 
such  as  hath  a  rateable  estate  of  15  L 
according  to  valuation  of  stated  by 
Law."  I  Laws  of  N.  H.,  1679-1702, 
p.  63. 

In  the  time  of  the  Dominion  of  New 
England,  1686-168^,  there  were  no 
popular  assemblies  and  the  law-mak- 
ing power  was  vested,  first  in  the  pres- 
ident and  council,  and  subsequently 
in  the  governor  and  council.  I  Laws 
of  N.  H.,  1679-1702,  p.  92-259.  That 
part  of  the  laws  of  the  Dominion 
of  New  England  which  regulates 
towns,  relates  more  directly  to  the 
powers  of  towns  than  to  qualifications 
of  inhabitants,  as  voters  and  office 
holders  in  the  municipalities.  Among 
the  early  orders  issued  by  the  king  in 
his  commissions  and  instructions,  or 
by  the  executives  and  their  several 
councils,  was  a  provision  that  the  laws 
of  the  province  previously  existing 
should  remain  in  force  until  repealed 
by  the  order  or  act  of  the  legidative 
councils  of  the  dominion.  In  New 
Hampshire  this  rule  continuing  the 
former  laws  might  apply  to  the  acts  of 
the  time  of  Cranfield,  and  perhaps  to 
the  acts  of  the  time  of  the  union. 

In  the  brief  period  of  about  eight 
months  which  intervened  between  the 
end  of  the  second  union  with  Mass- 
achusetts, the  New  Hampshire  towns 
failed  to  agree  upon  a  constitution 
under  which  they  should  be  imited  for 
a  government  of  the  whole  as  a  tem- 
porary state. 

Under  the  second  imion  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  the  for- 
mer laws  were  declared  to  be  in  force. 
I  Laws  of  N.  H.,  1679-1702,  p.  294; 
id.  p.  371.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  there  would  be  any  execption 
in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors and  as  to  eligibility  for  public 
office  as  the  resolve  makes  no  excep- 
tion.    I  Laws  of  N.  H.,  1679-1702,  p. 

King  James,  the  Second,  abdicated 
in  1688.  The  downfall  of  the  Andros 
government,  Dominion  of  New  Eng- 
land, ensued  in  April,  1689.     In  the 
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period  of  the  second  union  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  New  Hampshire, 
1690-1692,  every  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
1629  from  William  and  Mary.  These 
efforts  were  futile.  The  charter  of 
1689  was  substituted.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  not  satisfactory  in  many 
important  particulars.  It  impinged 
materially  upon  the  independence 
which  the  colony  enjoyed  under  the 
charter  of  1629.  About  the  same 
time,  New  Hampshire  was  established 
as  a  province  under  the  king's  com- 
mission. From  this  time  on,  the 
colony  and  province  had  a  separate 
government  although  in  about  half  of 
this  period  the  king  designated  the 
same  person  to  be  governor  of  the 
colony  and  province. 

Among  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  Massachusetts  laws  in  the 
first  colonial  period  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  home  government  was  the 
restriction  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship which  appear  in  the  laws  defining 
the  status  of  freemen  and  prescribing 
the  qualifications  for  its  enjoyment 
and  exercise.  The  colony  was  com- 
pelled from  time  to  time  by  pressure 
from  the  Crown  to  liberalize  these 
laws.  The  last  of  these  attempts  to 
compose  these  differences  as  for  as 
they  related  to  the  privileges  of  the 
freemen  appears  in  the  time  of  the 
second  imion  in  1689-90.  The  act  is 
as  follows  '"^ 

"It  is  Ordered  by  this  Court,  That 
the  Clause  in  the  Law  title  Freemen, 
referring  to  Ministers  giving  Certifi- 
cate to  Persons  Desiring  their  Free- 
dom, be  and  hereby  is  repealed.  And 
the  Sum  of  Ten  shillings  is  reduced  to 
ffour  shillings  in  a  Single  Country 
Rate  (without  heads  of  Persons)  Or 
that  the  Person  to  be  made  free  have 
houses  or  Lands  of  the  Cleer  Yearly 
Value  of  Six  Pounds  Freehold  w'ch 
Value  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Court 
by  the  Select  Men  of  the  Place,  or  the 
Major  part  of  them,  who  also  are  to 
Certify  that  such  Person  is  not  Vicious 
in  Life  And  the  Additional  Law  title 
freemen,  made  October  15th  1673  is 


hereby  likewise  repealed."     I   Laws 
of  N.  H.,  1679-1702,  p.  355. 

The  colony  charter  of  1691  and  the 
province  commission  of  1692  prohib- 
ited discrimination  in  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  between  the  adherence 
of  the  various  sectarian  denominations 
except  Catholics,  often  referred  to  in 
the  parlance  of  that  day  as  Papists. 
Religious  freedom  and  equality  were 
enjoined  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned. Two  notable  results  ensued. 
Rdigious  freedom  and  equality  were 
conceded  in  the  colonial  laws  and  the 
standing  order  enjoyed  a  growth  and 
prosperity  which  it  had  never  expe- 
rienced under  the  rigors  if  the  earlier 
system  of  laws  relating  to  this  subject. 
Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America, 
New  England,  in  the  Intercharter 
Period. 

In  1699  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
return  able  and  sufficient  jurors  to 
serve  in  the  several  courts  of  justice 
and  to  regulate  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  in  the  Gleneral 
Assembly  within  this  province"  con- 
tains the  following  provision: — 

"No  person  Inhabiting  within  this 
Province,  other  than  Freeholders  of 
the  value  or  income  of  Forty  Shillings 
Per  Annum  or  upwards  in  Land,  or 
worth  Fifty  Pounds  Sterling  at  the 
least  in  personal  Estate,  sludl  have 
any  vote  in  the  Election  of  Represent- 
atives; or  be  capable  of  being  elected 
to  Serve  in  the  General  Assembly." 

An  act  upon  this  subject  was  passed 
in  1723,  but  it  was  disallowed  in  the 
Privy    Council. 

A  very  important  act  was  passed  in 
1728  entitled  "An  Act  for  calling  and 
electing  assembly  men  and  their 
qualifications."  According  to  Mr. 
Belknap  the  purposes  of  the  act  were 
of  a  constitutional  nature  and  effect. 
As  to  the  qualifications  of  electors  and 
as  to  eligibility  to  office,  it  provides  as 
follows: — 

"And  that  no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives as  a  member  thereof,  unless 
he  hath  a  real  estate  within  this  prov- 
ince of  the  value  of  three  hundred 
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pounds;  and  the  qualifications  of  the     parish,  or  precinct  where  such  election 
person  so  elected  shall  be  determined     shall  be/'     Laws,  ed.  1771,  p.  166. 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  other         The  law  on  this  subject  remained 
than  such,  who  has  a  real  estate  of  the  ^  unchanged  until  the  termination  of 
value  of  fifty  pounds  within  the  town,     the  province  period. 


WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

By  Edward  Hersey  Richards 

Sometimes  we  mortals  weep  and  moan 
Because  we  think  we're  all  alone, 
Within  a  world  whose  heart  is  stone. 
But  what's  the  use? 

Suppose  the  thought  were  really  true, 
One  might  as  well  be  bright  as  blue. 
It's  just  the  same  when  one  is  through. 
So  what's  the  use? 

Sometimes  we  think  that  honest  men, 
From  business  haunts  have  gone  to  den. 
And  only  come  out  now  and  then. 
But  what's  the  use? 

The  business  world  is  built,  you  see, 
On  confidence  and  honesty. 
Therefore,  most  men  must  honest  be. 
So  what's  the  use? 

Sometimes  we  find  in  politics. 
Deceit  and  graft  and  fraud  and  tricks. 
That  bum  and  sting  to  finger  quicks. 
But  what's  the  use? 

All  things  in  love  and  war  are  fair 
And  love  and  war  each  have  a  share 
In  politics,  'most  everywhere. 
So  what's  the  use? 

Sometimes  we  think  the  weather's  bad, 
The  worst  that  mortals  ever  had. 
If  we  could  change  it  we'd  be  glad. 
But  what's  the  use? 

Life's  brightest  sunshine  lives  within 
The  human  heart,  and  cannot  win 
As  long  as  we  refuse  to  grin. 
So  what's  tjie  use? 


EDITORIAL 


Both  Governor  John  H.  Bartlett 
and  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  state,  during  the  first 
month  of  the  year  1919,  the  chief  topic 
of  debate  has  been  the  inaugural  mes- 
sage of  the  new  chief  executive.  It  is 
an   obvious   fact,    often    commented 


speedily  disappears,  unless  something 
sensational  happens  to  keep  him 
awake. 

That  something  sensational  has 
been  furnished  by  Governor  Bartlett's 
salutatory,  and  for  thus  stirring  to  life 
dormant  interest  in  state  affairs  His 
Excellency  should  be  thanked,  even 
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upon,  that  the  average  citizen  is  not  so 
much  interested  as  be  ought  to  be  in 
the  workings  of  the  officiaT  organisms, 
local,  state  and  national,  in  which  he  is 
a  unit.  The  indifferent  citizen  is  an 
American  type  as  truly  as  the  tired 
business  man  and  represents  an  even 
less  desirable  class  of  the  population. 
It  is  a  hard  task,  sometimes,  even  to 
get  him  to  the  polls  on  election  day, 
and  once  the  results  of  that  voting 
have  been  announced  hia  interest  in 
government,     visible    and    invisible. 


by  those  of  us  who  do  not  agree  with 
his  fundamental  principle  that  our 
present  form  of  government,  lately 
through  continuing  commissions, 
should  be  replaced  by  a  more  direct 
responsibility  of  the  governor  and 
council  for  the  administration  of  the 
state's  business. 

Governor  Bartlett  complains  that 
the  executive  department  has  been 
"stripped  of  its  powers,"  but  Article 
55  of  the  Constitution  of  New  Hamp- 
shire still  says:  "No  moneys  shall  be 
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issued  out  of  the  treasury  of  this  state 
and  disposed  of  (except  such  sums  as 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  bills  of  credit  or  treasurer's 
notes,  or  for  the  payment  of  interest 
arising  thereon)  but  by  warrant  under 
the  hand  of  the  governor  for  the  time 
being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  for  the  neces- 
sary support  and  defense  of  this  state 
and  for  the  necessary  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  inhabitants  there- 
of, agreeably  to  the  acts  and  resolves 
of  the  general  court. " 

The  hand  that  holds  the  purse 
strings  rules  the  roost,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  no  considerable  expenditures 
have  been  made  by  any  of  the  com- 
missions of  which  Governor  Bartlett 
complains  without  consultation  with 
and  approval  from  the  governor,  at 
least,  and  usually  the  council,  as  well. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the 
New  Hampshire  custom,  a  bad  one,  on 
the  whole,  not  to  re-elect  a  governor 
for  a  second  time  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful and  worthy  his  administration 
may  have  been.  The  same  rule  has 
applied  to  members  of  the  executive 
council.  And  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Granite 
State  voters  to  change  their  attitude  in 
this  respect. 

The  result  is  that  once  in  two  years 
half  a  dozen  new  men  begin  at  the 
beginning  to  study  the  same  problems 
of  state  government  business  and 
executive  direction  which  their  pred- 
ecessors took  up  afresh  at  the  start  of 
the  previous  administration.  The 
damage  to  the  state  in  delay  and  dif- 
ficulty is  quite  enough  as  it  is;  it  would 
be  infinitely  greater  if  the  recommend- 
ations of  Governor  Bartlett  should  be 
adopted  and  the  state's  policy  in 
regard  to  all  its  institutions,  its  high- 
ways and  other  important  branches  of 
its  business  should  be  subject  to  in- 
stant change  at  the  hands  of  inex- 
perienced, uninformed  and  oftentimes 
impulsive  members  of  a  new  governor 
and  council  body  every  two  years. 

For  more  years  than  some  seem  to 
remember  we  have  been  progressing 


in  New  Hampshire  towards  that  ideal 
form  of  government  in  which  partisan 
politics  is  kept  out  of  the  state's 
business.  We  have  not  reached  it  yet, 
but  we  are  nearer  to  it  than  we  were 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  for  regret  if 
we  were  to  slide  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  hill  again. 

With  many  of  Governor  Bartlett's 
ideas  and  recommendations  we  are  in 
hearty  accord.  Especially  are  we 
glad  to  have  him  urge  so  strongly  the 
executive  budget  system  in  support 
and  explanation  of  which  former 
Governor  Spaulding  wrote  in  the 
January  issue  of  this  magazine.  With 
that  adopted,  some  of  the  present 
chief  executive's  recommendations 
would  lose  much  of  the  ground  upon 
which  he  bases  them. 

His  idea  that  some  of  our  state 
commissions  can  be  reduced  from 
three  members  to  one  with  financial 
gain  and  without  loss  of  efficiency  de- 
pends  for  its  successful  working  out 
upon  the  quality  of  the  one  surviving^ 
member.  We  fear  that  the  one  man 
qualified  to  discharge  all  the  duties^ 
judicial  and  otherwise,  of  the  public 
service  commission'  or  the  tax  com- 
mission, would  deserve  and  demand  a 
higher  salary  than  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  ever  has  paid  a'  public 
servant. 

There  will  be  no  dissent  from  the 
governor's  statement  that  the  state 
must  have  more  revenue.  The  direct 
way  to  get  it  is  by  increasing  the  state 
tax.  Income,  inheritance  and  corpor- 
ation taxes  are  popular,  however,  and 
have  scriptural  sanction  in  the  aver- 
ment, ''From  him  that  hath  shall  be 
taken. " 

Much  of  the  increase  in  the  state's 
revenue,  however  secured,  the  gov- 
ernor would  spend  in  freeing  toll 
bridges,  beginning  with  that  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  in  increasing  the  quantity 
and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
schooling  which  is  provided  for  the 
children  of  New  Hampshire. 

A  toll  bridge  today  is  an  anachron- 
ism, of  course,  as  well  as  a  nuisance. 
They  are  disappearing  quite  rapidly 
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^tnd  we  should  hasten  the  process  as 
much  as  we  can  with  financial  justice 
to  the  other  demands  upon  the  state 
treasury.  And  though  New  Hamp- 
shire is  small  and  poor,  as  compared 
with  Maine,  probably  our  state  pride 
will  lead  us  to  match  her  and  the 
federal  government  dollar  for  dollar  in 
the  work  at  Portsmouth. 

The  educational  problem  is  quite  as 
^eat,  but  not  quite  so  simple,  as  it  is 
made  out  to  be  in  the  governor's 
inaugural  and  in  the  special  committee 
report  made  to  him  in  the  matter. 
We  all  should  be  glad,  of  course,  to 
have  the  children  in  Hart's  Location, 
if  there  are  any,  enjoy  as  good  schools 
.as  the  children  of  Manchester;  but  it 
is  almost  as  impossible,  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint,  that  they  should,  as 
that  the  children  of  Manchester 
-should  see  every  day  as  grand  scenery 
as  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Hart's  Lo- 
<;ation  children.  Moreover,  any  one 
who  has  been  in  touch  with  the  New 
Hampshire  legislatures  of  the  recent 
past  knows  that  the  people  still  cling 
tenaciously  to  some  measure  of  home 
rule  in  the  matter  of  their  schools. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  among 
the  earliest  acts  of  the  first  settlers  of 
our  towns  was  the  building  of  churches 
of  their  own  and  schoolhouses  of  their 
own,  without  needing  or  desiring  or- 


ders to  that  effect  from  higher  up. 
The- closer  together  the  school  and 
the  home,  the  greater  the  interest 
which  father  and  mother  take  in  the 
education  of  son  and  daughter,  the 
better  for  all  concerned;  and  a  state 
commission,  ruling,  from  Concord,  all 
the  school  affairs  of  every  city  and 
town  would  have  elements  of  danger 
in  it  as  well  as  the  opportunities  for 
service  which  the  committee  and  the 
governor  emphasize. 

Whether  or  no  this  Legislature  g^ves 
the  governor  more  power  on  various 
lines,  he  will  find,  as  he  becomes  better 
accustomed  to  his  new  office  and  its 
work,  that  he  already  has  much  more 
power  than,  from  his  inaugural,  he 
seems  to  think  he  has;  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  any  inexperienced  governor — 
and  all  New  Hampshire  governors  are 
inexperienced  when  they  assume  office 
— ought  to  have. 

If  this  general  court  takes  Governor 
Bartlett  at  his  word  and  turns  over 
to  him  and  his  council  sole  control  of 
the  highways  and  the  institutions  of 
the  state,  will  he,  on  January  8,  1920, 
as  he  turns  over  that  sole  and  supreme 
control  to  a  new  governor  and  a  new 
council,  believe  that  thereby  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  are  being  served? 

We  do  not  think  so. 


GIFTS  OF  HOUSES 


During  the  past  month  two  not- 
Able  gifts  for  public  purposes  of  two 
well-known  New  Hampshire  homes 
were  made.  Mrs.  Nellie  Putnam 
Chamberlin,  wido\<  of  Horace  E. 
Chamberlin,  famous  well-known  rail- 
road manager,  gave  by  will  her  beau- 
tiful home  on  Pleasant  street  in  Con- 


cord to  the  Concord  Woman's  Club 
for  a  clubhouse;  and  Miss  Eva  L. 
Van  Dyke  offered  the  Van  Dyke  home- 
stead in  Lancaster,  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  that  handsome  town,  for 
use  as  home  for  a  boys'  club  and  as  a 
memorial  to  sons  of  Lancaster  in  the 
war. 


A  BOOK   OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE   INTEREST 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  (Isabel  Per- 
kins) is  one  of  the  present  day  authors 
in  whose  works  New  Hampshire 
people  take  particular  interest.  The 
-daughter  of  our  Granite  State  naval 
hero  of  the  Civil  War,  Commodore 
George  H.  Perkins,  U.  S.  N.,  his 
memorial,    through    her    filial    love, 


are  more  dear  to  her  in  all  the  wide 
world  of  which  she  has  seen  so  much, 
not  even  her  magnificent  homes  at 
"Weld"  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  at 
Washingtori,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Anderson  is  the  author  of  a 
baker's  dozen  of  books,  about  equally 
divided  between  charming  juveniles 


Mr*.  Lm  Andtnon  ai 

forms  one  of  the  attractive  and  im- 
portant features  of  the  civic  center  of 
the  state  capital.  From  her  father 
she  inherited,  and  with  him  in  girl- 
hood she  shared,  a  love  for  the  hills  of 
New  Hampshire  and  its  rural  life. 
The  Perkins  family  homestead  in 
Hopkinton  and  the  extensive  estate 
which  her  father  founded  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Webster  are  still 
her  property,  and  no  places,  it  is  -said, 


I  Hotpltal  Nurte 

and  highly  interesting  books  of  travel. 
Most  recently  published,  but  now  in 
its  second  printing,  is  "Zigzagging" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  an  ac- 
count of  her  eight  months  of  war 
work  in  France,  managing  a  canteen 
on  the  Marne,  serving  as  hospital 
nurse,  meeting  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Belgium,  General  Pershing  and  Gen- 
eral Edwards,  and,  in  general,  making 
the   most   of  unusually  good  oppor- 
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tunities  for  seeing  all  sides  of  war 
activities  as  well  as  of  having  a  helpful 
part  in  many  of  them. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  literary  style  is 
fluent,  yet  direct,  and  full  of  pleasing 
contrasts  which  hold  the  attention  of 
the  reader  and  relieve  the  strain 
which  some  war  books  put  upon  our 
minds  and  hearts.  Typical  of  these 
merits  is  her  description  of  her  visit 
to  the  rulers  of  Belgium.  At  Calais 
she  was  met  by  an  oflScer  of  the  court 
and  taken  in  the  King's  motor  to  La 
Panne  to  dine  with  the  King  and 
Queen.  At  Dunkirk  a  very  bad  air 
raid  was  going  on,  and,  she  writes,  ''I 
was  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
motor,  so  that  in  case  the  glass  was 
broken  I  might  not  be  cut  and  also 
in  order  that  I  might  gaze  up  into  the 
sky  and  see  what  was  going  on.'' 

Arrived  at  the  royal  villa,  she  found 
that  her  travelling  bag  had  not  been 
put  into  the  motor,  so  that,  perforce, 
she  dined  with  the  King  and  Queen 
in  her  uniform  of  nurses'  blue. 

** Across  the  hall  a  door  opened,  and 
there  stood  the  King  and  Queen  in  the 
center  of  a  small  sitting-room.  I 
curtsied  at  the  entrance.  The  Queen 
put  out  her  hand,  and  I  curtsied 
again,  and  also  to  the  King,  as  is  the 
custom.  He  was  in  khaki,  with  the 
black-and-red  collar  and  the  stars  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
She  wore  a  simple  white  gown,  cut 
V-shaped  in  the  neck,  and  no  jewels. 
They  both  looked  extremely  well,  in 
spite  of  what  they  had  been  through, 
and  both  as  young  as  I  remembered 
them  five  years  ago. 

**Her  Majesty  asked  me  in  a  very 
informal  way  to  follow  her  into  the 
dining-room.  The  room  was  small, 
with  a  round  table  that  left  rather  a 
blue  and  white  impression  on  me. 
My  seat  was  on  the  King's  left,  and 
the  Countess  was  on  my  other  side. 
I  was  extremely  tired  and  very  hun- 
gry, and  did  full  credit  to  the  simple 
meal  of  soup,  fish,  meat,  pudding  and 
fruit.  I  had  had  nothing  since  a  cup 
of  chocolate  at  11,  except  the  bread 
in  my  pocket. 


''The  thing  that  stands  out  now  in 
my  mind  is  that  the  King,  who  looked 
rather  solemn,  surprised  me  by  jok- 
ing.    .     .     . 

''After  dinner  .  .  .  the  Queen 
and  I  had  quite  a  long  talk  in  the  little 
parlor,  all  by  ourselves.  She  was  very 
simple  and  sweet  and  bright,  and  told 
me  a  good  many  interesting  things^ 
speaking  in  EngUsh  and  in.  the  very 
low  voice  which  royalty  always  seems 
to  use.     .     .     . 

"As  I  was  leaving  the  palace,  to  my 
surprise,  a  little  package  was  handed 
me,  in  which  I  found  a  nightgown  of 
the  Queen's,  a  comb  and  brush,  soap 
and  several  handkerchiefs!  .  .  . 
The  little  inn  was  filled  with  men 
playing  the  piano  and  singing.  I 
went  to  sleep  with  rollicking  soldier 
songs  in  my  ears." 

Another  side  of  her  experiences  is 
given  in  extracts  from  her  journal 
while  at  the  Ocean  Hospital. 

"But  after  the  concert  was  over  I 
walked  home  alone  as  usual  in  the 
blackness  and  crept  up  the  three 
flights  of  dark  stairs  to  my  little  cor- 
ner, where  I  boiled  some  water  and 
had  a  drink  of  malted  milk,  grabbed 
my  hot  water  bottle  and  tumbled  into 
bed  all  dressed — not  because  I  was 
afraid  of  the  boches,  but  to  keep 
warm.  .  .  .  There  are  momente 
when  I  am  a  little  tired  of  getting  up 
at  dawn  and  preparing  my  own 
breakfast  in  a  stone-cold  room,  where 
my  fingers  are  so  numb  I  can  hardly 
hold  the  dishes.  What  is  wanted 
over  here  is  simply  women  who  have 
strong  arms  and  legs — ^you  should  be 
young  and  well  and  willing  to  do 
what  you  are  told.     .     .     . 

"The  Queen  arrived  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning  and  stayed  for  two 
hours.  We  had  given  the  salle  an 
extra  cleaning  and  got  a  special  outfit 
all  ready  for  her  majesty — the  usual 
white  rubber  apron  and  white  cotton 
overshoes  and  rubber  gloves.  In- 
stead of  the  white  veil  which  French 
and  Belgian  nurses  wear,  she  put  on  a 
sort  of  turban  cap  of  white  silk. 

"She  came  in  very  quietly,  and  we 
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all  curtsied.  Then,  as  she  dressed 
the  wounds,  doing  the  work  of  the 
doctors,  we  waited  upon  her.  I  stood 
behind  the  movable  ^ble  with  dress- 
ings. Her  first  case  was  a  man  with  a 
very  bad  arin,  her  second  a  man  who 
had  both  legs  cut  off.  She  used  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing  in  hospitals  even  be- 
fore the  war. 


**I  think  it  is  quite  wonderful  of  her 
to  work  so  hard,  and  to  do  it  so  weU. 
For  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  such 
dreadful  wounds,  all  open  and  bleed- 
ing, and  to  hear  men  groaning  and 
grinding  their  teeth  with  pain,  some 
crying  and  yelling  and  biting  their 
blankets,  and,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  talking  so  strangely." 


THE  OLD  TOWN  PUMP 

By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 

By  the  old  town  hall  in  the  village  square 
Stood  an  old  town  pump,  Uke  a  landmark  there. 
With  its  short-nosed  spout  and  its  handle  strong, 
And  a  chain  attached  to  a  dipper  long. 

There  the  horses  stopped,  on  an  August  day. 
And  the  oxen  passed  with  huge  loads  of  hay. 
And  the  children  played,  while  their  parents  spoke 
Of  good  crops  or  news,  or  the  latest  joke. 

How  that  handle  rose  and  that  handle  fell. 
As  the  water  gushed  from  the  deep,  dark  well, 
Through  the  short-nosed  spout  in  a  silver  stream, 
Sparkling  bright  and  clear  'mid  the  sunUght's  gleam. 

Here  the  schoolboy  came,  homeward  bound  at  noon, 
And  fond  lovers  met  'neath  September's  moon, 
And  the  squire  so  grave,  or  the  parson  gray, 
Often  paused  a  while  when  he  passed  this  way. 

And  the  farmer,  hot  from  midsummer's  heat, 
Drank  its  Cooling  draught  like  some  nectar  sweet. 
Which  his  sires  had  quaffed  in  the  years  of  yore 
And  which  he  would  quaff  till  life's  toil  was  o'er. 

By  the  new  town  hall  in  that  village  square 
There's  no  old  town  pump  like  a  landmark  there, 
And  no  horses  stop  on  an  August  day, 
And  no  oxen  come  with  their  loads  of  hay; 

And  that  pump  is  gone  like  the  times  long  past 
For  of  earthly  things  all  must  die  at  last, 
Yet  some  folks  still  live — ^just  a  few — who  know 
Where  the  town  pump  stood  years  and  years  ago. 
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PHILIP  F.  AMIDON 

Philip  FranciB  Amidon  was  bom  at  Hins- 

d&le,   January   27.  1852,  and  died   there  on 

November  9,  1918.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of 

Charles  Jacob  and  Mary  (Harvey)  Amidon, 


the  few  close  frieade  who  undetstood  his 
rare  qualities  aatiafied  him;  that  "beet  por- 
tion of  a  good  man's  life."  The  little  name- 
less remembered  acts  of  kindneM  and  love 
were  the  daily  record  of  his  sojourn  here. 
He  ''put  his  creed  into  his  deed"  and  exem- 
plified in  all  his  dealings  "that  to  be  honest, 
as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked 
out  of  ten  thousand." 

EBEN  M.  WILLIS 
Eben  Marston  Willis,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager  since  1912  of  the  Fa^  Belting 
Company,  one  of  Concord's  chief  industries, 
died  January  1,  after  a  week's  illness,  of 
influenza,  ending  in  pneumonia.  He  was 
bom  in  Claremont,  May  11,  1871,  graduated 
from  the  Concord  High  School  in  1889  and 
immediately  began  his  continuing '  connec- 
tion with  the  Page  Belting  Company.  He 
was  a  director  of  that  company  and  of  the 
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and  after  attending  the  town  schools  and  a 
military  school  at  Brattleboro^  Vt.,  entered 
his  father's  textile  mills  at  Hinsdale  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  mastered  every  depart- 
ment of  their  operation  by  practical  experi- 
ence and  at  the  ase  of  twenty-one  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnersnip.  Since  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1900  he  had  been  sole  owner  of 
the  mills  at  Hinsdale  and  Wilton,  disposing 
of  the  former  in  1917,  but  continuing  the 
operation  of  the  latter  until  his  death  and 
doing  a  large  and  lucrative  business.  He 
was  a  stronK  Republican  in  politics  and  rep- 
resented Wimtn,  where  he  resided  from  1894 
to  1907,  in  the  tegislatvire  of  1899.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  \ermant  National  Ba^k  of 
Brattleboro  and  a  member  of  the  Home  Mar- 
ket Club  of  Boston;  a  32nd  degree  Mason 
and  an  Odil  Fellow,  His  wife,  who  was  Mrs. 
Annie  Estey  Fulton  of  Brattleboro,  survives 
him,  with  one  son,  James  Jacob  Amidon. 

A  man  of  strong  character,  but  of  modest 
and  retiring  nature,  Mr.  Amidon  was  one 
whose  affiliations  were  limited — home  and 


Ttic  lata  Etna  M.  WUUi 

Mechanics  National  Bank  and  the  Capital 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  a  trustee  of^  the 
Merrimac  County  Savings  Bank  and  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Northern  Secu- 
rities Company.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Concord  City  Govern- 
ment from  1897  to  1903  and  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives  in  1903  and  1905, 
being  chairman  of  the  iState  Houae  Com- 
mittee at  the  latter  session.  He  was  a  32nd 
degree  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Wonolan- 
cet  and  Snowshoe  Clubs  of  Concord  and  of 
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the  New  Hampehire  MaDufacturers'  Asso- 
ciatioD.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
White  Memorial  VniverBiJiat  Church  ia  Con- 
Gordj  hia  ^ndfather,  the  late  Rev.  Lemuel 
Willu,  having  been  one  of  the  pioneer  preach- 
era  of  that  deuomiiuktioD.  Mr.  Willis  ie  eur- 
vived  by  his  wife,  one  daughter,  MIbb  Mary 
E.  WiUiB,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1920  at 
Wellesley  College,  and  bis  aged  father,  AJger- 
non  Wiilis,  tonnerly  deputy  state  treasurer 
of  New  Hampahii«. 

HON.  A.  a;  WOOLSON 
Augustus  A.  Woolson,  born  in  Lisbon,  June 
15,  1835.  died  there  December  15,  after  an 
ilioeM  of  eight  weeks  with  influenza.  He 
was educateaat Newbury  (Vt.)  Seminary, and 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden;  was  in 
the  insurance  business  for  forty-five  years 
and  for  twenty  years  was  a  member  of  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Wells  &  Woolson.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1875-6-7-8 
and  in  the  two  latter  years  was  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  last  sucn  officer  to  serve  two 
terms.  For  almost  forty  years  he  was  mod- 
erator of  the  town  and  also  had  been  town 
clerk,  town  treasurer,  member  of  the  school 
board,  district  commissioner,  deputy  sheriff, 
etc.  He  wafi  a.  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  1880  and  1902  and  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated James  A.  Garfield  for  president.  In 
1892  he  was  a  presidential  elector.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Woolson  was  president  of  the  vi!- 
Ukge  library  association  and  of  the  Lisbon 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  in  all 
matters  of  community  welfare  he  was  a  leader 
and  worker.     He  was  unmarried. 


GEORGE  W.  ABBOTT 
George  Whitefield  Abbott  was  born  in 
West  Boscawen  (now  Webster)  March  13, 
1837,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Fitts) 
Abbott,  and  died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  De- 
cember 27.  As  a  young  man  he  was  a  clerk 
in  Boston  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
nocery  business  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  at 
Fisherville,  now  Penacook,  where  he  enlbted 
in  Company  K,  Seventh  Regiment,  New 
Hampshire  volunteers,  in  August,  1862.  He 
was  wounded  severely  m  the  battle  of  Olustce, 
Florida,  February  20,  1864,  but  rejoined  his 
regiment  and  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1865. 
After  the  war  he  enga^d  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits at  Penacook  and  in  1876  formed  a  pa^- 
nership  with  J.  E.  Symonds  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tables,  which  was  highly  successful  as 
a  partnership  and  later  as  a  corporation. 
Mr.  Abbott  retired  from  business  some  years 
ago  and  of  lafe  has  resided  with  his  daughter, 
Myra  (Mrs.  Grenville  M.  Stevens),  in  Spring- 
6eld.  He  formerly  was  president  of  the  Pena- 
cook Electric  Liidit  Company  and  a  director 
of  the  Concord  Street  Railway,  the  Sullivan 
County  Railroad  and  the  First  National. 
Bank  of  Concord.    A  Republican  in  pohtics, 


he  was  presidential  elector  in  1892  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  ISSG. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  at 
Penacook,  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  there  and  of 
the  Chapter  and  Commandery  at  Concord 
and  of  the  Winthrop  Club  at  Springfield. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  a  sumi ' 

dent  of  the  Lake  Sunapee  region. 


Tha  lata  George  W.  Abbott 

his  daughter  he  is  survived  by  three  grand- 
children, Eleanor,  Abbott,  and  Emily  Stev- 
ens, in  whom  he  bad  great  pride  and  joy. 

DR.  EDWIN  E.  JONES 

Dr.  Edwin  Emery  Jones  met  with  a  tra^c 
death  on  December  28,  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  North  Stratford.  Born  in  Lou- 
don, January  4,  1870,  he  prepared  at  Pem- 
broke Academy  for  Dartmouth  College  and 
rluated  from  its  Medical  School  in  1894. 
played  on  the  'Varsity  football  team  for 
three  seasons  and  in  hie  last  year  was  ibs 
captain.  He  practised  his  profession  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  at  Concord,  and  since  1898  at 
Colebrook,  where  he  had  achieved  great  suc- 
cess and  had  contributed  to  the  public  good 
the  organization  of  the  Colebrook  Hospital. 
He  was  a  32nd  degree  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Eastern  Star  and  Odd  Fellows.  In 
religioua  belief  he  was  a  Methodist.  He  mar- 
ried, July  3,  1894,  at  Suncook,  Maud  E. 
Northrup,  by  whom  he  is  survived,  with  one 
son,  Ralph  Northrup  Jones,  born  January  13, 
1898,  and  now  in  his  last  year  at,  Phillip* 
Exeter  Academy. 
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Residential  and  Factory  Fences,  Gates,  Flower  Bed  Guards,  Tree  Guards, 
Trellis  and  Arches. 

Made  of  large,  smooth  wires,  unweakened  by  bends,  wraps  or  twists. 
Every  joint  has  our  patent  steel  clamp  to  hold  the  wires  in  a  vise-like  grip. 

Elxcelsior  Rust-Proof  Fences  are  the  only  fences  galvanized  after  making, 
and  hence  they  are  the  only  fences  that  can  be  rust-proof.  They  are  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  durable  wire  fences  now  on  the  market. 


Our  catalog  may  help  you  settle  more  satisfactorily  the  fence  question. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  upon  request. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 

By  James  0.  Lyford 
(From  an  address  given  before  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  February  4,  1919) 


I  have  thought  that  a  brief  sketch 
of  our  financial  history,  from  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  might  be  interesting 
to  you  as  well  as  a  guide  to  your  pres- 
ent deliberations.  We  are  frequently- 
informed  that  New  Hampshire  is  a 
backward  state  in  its  development  in 
contrast  with  sister  states.  We  get 
this  information  largely  from  out- 
siders, but  sometimes  from  our  own 
people.  In  the  Umited  time  I  shall 
take,  it  is  my  hope  to  show  you  that, 
considering  our  resources  and  the 
problems  that  have  faced  us,  we  have 
made  a  record  of  which  any  citizen 
miay  be  proud. 

It  is  fifty-three  years  since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  I  shall  divide 
these  years  into  two  arbitrary  periods 
of  twenty-seven  and  twenty-six  years 
each.  The  first  is  the  debt-paying 
period,  in  which  the  whole  thought  of 
the  people  was  centered  on  dischar^ng 
the  obligations  incurred  by  the  Civil 
War.  The  second  period,  from  1892- 
1918,  is  the  period  of  state  develop- 
ment. The  periods  are  arbitrary  be- 
cause the  work  of  state  development 
began  in  a  small  way  before  1892,  and 
the  war  debts  were  not  all  paid  until 
thirteen  years  later. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
state  debt  was,  in  round  numbers, 
$4,000,000,  and  the  town  debts  of 
New  Hampshire  aggregated  nearly 
$7,000,000  more.  One  milUon  of  the 
state  debt  was  for  bounties  advanced 
by  the  state  for  the  United  States, 
which  the  federal  government  paid 


soon  after.  The  state  debt  with  this 
deduction  was  $3,000,000,  and  the 
annual  interest  charge  was  $250,000, 
some  of  the  state's  obUgations  bearing 
for  a  year  or  two  8  per  cent  interest. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  were 
confronted  with  a  state  debt  nearly 
three  times  our  present  state  debt, 
with  a  property  valuation  of  only  one 
fourth  of  what  our  valuation  is  today. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  thought  of  the  people  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  following  the 
Civil  War  was  centered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  public  debts,  state  and 
town,  and  that  they  could  give  but 
little  attentioi^  to  anything  else. 

The  state  prison  and  the  state  hos- 
pital,— ^the  latter  founded  largely  by 
private  philanthropy,  were  our  prin- 
cipal state  institutions.  An  indus- 
trial school  at  Manchester  and  a  nor- 
mal school  at  Plymouth  were  started 
in  this  period;  and  the  agricultural 
college  was  a  struggUng  annex  of 
Dartmouth.  The  salary  of  the  gov- 
ernor was  $1,000,  of  the  state  treasurer 
$600,  that  of  the  chief  justice  was 
$2,000,  and  of  his  associates  $1,800 
each. 

During  a  quarter  of  a  century  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War,  the  only  build- 
ing of  importance  erected  by  the  state 
was  a  new  state  prison.  The  new 
state  prison  was  the  only  public  build- 
ing of  its  era  in  the  United  States  that 
was  completed  within  the  appropria- 
tion,— a  fact  that  was  favorably  com- 
mented upon  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
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country.  This  is  further  evidence  of 
the  economy  and  watchfulness  of 
our  people  at  that  time. 

The  Legislature  met  in  those  days 
annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
June;  and  if  it  did  not  finally  adjourn 
by  the  Fourth  of  July  it  was  charged 
with  extravagance  and  with  wasting 
the  people's  money. 

It  was  almost  impossible  during  this 
period  of  debt  pa^rment  to  create  anew 
state  agency  or  to  mcrease  a  state  salary. 

In  1871,  the  Legislature  voted  to  as- 
smne  the  war  debts  of  the  towns,  and 
$2,200,000  was  added  to  the  state 
burden,  bonds  being  issued  for  that 
amount,  payable  after  1892  in  annual 
instalments.  This  added  an  annual 
interest  charge  of  $132,000.  The 
pa3rment  of  the  principal  of  these 
bonds  did  not  fall  untU  the  second 
period,  which  we  are  to  consider;  but 
twenty  years  of  interest  payments 
were  made  within  the  first  period. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  following 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  New 
Hampshire  paid  the  entire  principal 
of  its  original  war  debt  of  $3,000,000 
and  at  least  an  equal  amount  in  in- 
terest charges  on  the  same  until  it 
was  finally  discharged;  and  in  addi- 
tion twenty  years'  interest  on  $2,200,- 
000,  the  war  debts  of  the  towns  which 
she  assumed,  amounting  to  $2,640,000, 
an  aggregate  payment  of  debt  and  in- 
terest during  these  twenty-seven  years 
of  $8,640,000. 

In  view  of  this  task  imposed  upon 
them,  the  Legislatures  from  1865  to 
1892  were  probably  justified  in  defer- 
ring to  their  successors  the  problems 
of  state  development,  education  and 
philanthropy. 

In  the  next  period  from  1892-1918, 
the  thought  of  the  people  was  turned 
to  questions  similar  to  those  confront- 
ing you,  that  have  to  do  with  the  care 
of  youth,  the  public  health,  the  wards 
of  the  state,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  of  our  people.  Here, 
again,  I  make  a  division  of  the  twenty- 
six  years  to  be  considered  into  two 
equal  periods  of  thirteen  years  each, 
because  there  was  still  left  for  the  state 


to  pay  in  bonded  debt  $2,200,000, 
that  it  had  assumed  of  the  war  debts 
of  the  towns.  This  debt  was  paid  in 
annual  instalments  from  1892-1905. 
In  1905,  the  state  debt  reached  its 
lowest  mark  in  our  history  since  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  It  was  then 
$393,700.  This  represented  obliga- 
tions created  by  the  state  other  than 
war  debts.  The  state  tax  in  1905 
reached  its  lowest  figures  in  our  his- 
tory since  before  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  only  $300,000. 

I  have  grouped  the  state's  activities 
since  1892  under  ten  heads;  and  the 
classification  thereunder  I  think  you 
will  consider  as  appropriate.  What 
I  hope  to  show  by  the  comparisons  I 
make  is  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
Legislature  after  the  last  of  the  Civil 
War  debts  were  paid,  and  present  to 
you  evidence  that  New  Hampshire 
has  been  generous  in  the  last  thirteen 
years  in  her  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  of  her  citizens. 

I  perhaps  need  to  repeat,  that  from 
1892-1905  the  state  was  paying  in 
annual  instalments  the  war  debts  of 
the  towns  which  she  had  assumed, 
namely,  $2,200,000,  and  a  constantly 
decreasing  interest  thereon,  totalling 
in  principal  and  interest  about 
$3,000,000.  This  interest  does  not 
include  the  twenty  years'  interest 
paid  prior  to  1892  before  any  of  these 
bonds  matured. 

The  ten  heads  under  which  I  have 
totalled  the  state's  expenditures  from 
1892-1905  and  from  1905-1918  are,— 
Past  Wars,  Military,  Agriculture, 
Labor,  Public  Health,  Penal  Institu- 
tions, The  Unfortvmate,  Forestry, 
Education,  and  Public  Improvements. 
The  comparison  in  the  two  periods  of 
thirteen  years  each  since  1892  follows: 

PAST  WARS 

1892-1905        1905-1918 

Soldiers'  Home $194,346.71     $316,816.75 

ReipmentBl  Histories 12.740.00  1.650.00 

Aid  to  G.  A.  R. 6,250.75         28,721 .70 

Alabama-Kearsarge  Claim .        4 ,520 .  75 

Soldiers'  Monuments 4,834.98 

Muster  Rolls 500.00 

Spanish  War 111.023.04 

Mexican  Border  Gratuity    .  73,001 .  69 

War  with  Germany 270,656.93 

$334,217.13     $090347.07 
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MILITARY- 

1892-1905  1905-1918 

National  Guard $391,087.29  $630,858.72 

Adjutant-Q«iMral 36,446.39  52,470.58 

Aimories 48,000.00  142.330.41 

Independent  Militia 5.075. 83  3.900.00 

$480,609.51      $829  559  71 

AGRICULTURE 

1892-1905  1905-1918 

Agrioultural  CoUege $279,363 .  55  $581,970 .  73 

Beard  of  Acrioulture 74,503.90  146,368.88 

ContagiooB  DiseaaeB 92,309.66  173,557.25 

Bonnuee  on  Wild  Animals  .     32,954 .  63  32,056 .  45 

Dairyman's  Aaeooiationa  .          6,400.00  10,597.21 

HorUcultural  Sodety 2,100 .  00  8,699 .  39 

^ImmisTation  C ommission  .      1 1,546 .  77 

MothEztermination 127,275 .  19 

$499,178.51  $1,080,525.10 

*  Included  in  expenses  of  Board  of  Agriculture  after 
1905. 

LABOR  BUREAU 

1802-1905  1905-1918 

$43^1.84  *  $55,606. 12 

*  Last  two  years  include  factory  inspection  and  free 
employment  bureau. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1892-1905  1905-1918 

Board  of  Health $63,419.31  $93,126.59 

Vital  BUtietacs 17.093.51  26.296.73 

LatMjratory  of  Hygiene 22.161 .  60  74,909 .  29 

Epidemic  Fund 4,268.53  2.452. 62 

Sanatorium 10.390.16  429,040.85 

$117,333.11     $625,826.08 

PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 

1892-1905        1905-1918 

Bute  Prison $84,003.55     $439,495.29 

Industrial  School 108,341.78       588.803.35 

$192,345.83  $1,028,298.64 

THE   UNFORTUNATES 

1892-1905  1905-1918 

SUte  Hospital $407,648. 08  $3,422,204 . 54 

Dependent  Insane 166,924 .92 

Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind....    100.305.56  233,166.06 

Board  of  Charities 11,703.15  *172,137.09 

School  for  FeeUe-Minded  .      97.692 .  57  786.564 .  60 

Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  .       9,910 .  21 

Commisaion  of  Lunacy ... .  9,317.84 

$794. 184 .  49  $4.623,390 .  13 

*  This  includes  oare  of  tubercular  patients  othn"  than 
at  Sanatorium  from  1912.  Annual  appropriation 
$20,000. 

FORESTRY 
1802-1906  1905-1918 

925.628.26  $299,618.27 

•    EDUCATION 

Department  of  Public  In-  1892-1905  1905-1918 

struction $69,464.09  $185,953.46 

Teaehen  iMtitutes 26,860.77  31,361 .08 

School  Fund. 128,075.00  1,054.452.55 

High  School  Tuition 14,454 .  26  32,000 .  00 

Normal  Schools 172,477  82  987,859.55 

Dartmouth  College 100,000.00  235,000.00 

Aid  Dependent  Mothers . . .  39,925 .  00 

Pensions  to  Teachers 12.500.00 

$511,331.94  $2,579,051.64 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

1802-1905        1905-1918 

Highways $209,593. 32*$4,680, 185. 74 

Highways  to  Public  Waters       8,583 .  08 

Protection  of  Public  Rights        6,069 .  20  7.909 .  64 

limits  and  Buoys 7.003.56         24.491.87 

Bndges 5,537.26         18,760.00 

$231,786.42  $4,731,337.25 

*  Automobile  fees  applied  to  highway  of  $1,600,000 
included  in  $4,680,186.74. 


The  total  spent  on  these  ten  state 
activities  from  1892-1905  is  $3,230,- 
161.54,  and  from  1905-18  is  $16,544,^ 
360.10,  or  five  times  as  much  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  as  for  the  thirteen 
years  that  preceded. 

The  property  valuation  of  the  state 
in  1892  was  $182,000,000  in  round 
numbers;  in  1905  it  was  $220,000,000, 
and  in  1918  it  was  $453,000,000. 
From  1905-18  this  valuation  a  little 
more  than  doubled,  while  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  pubUc  welfare  in 
the  same  period, x  in  all  except  one  of 
the  groups  doubled,  in  four  of  them 
they  increased  from  five  to  six  times, 
in  Forestry  the  increase  was  prac- 
tically twelve  times,  and  in  Public 
Improvement  the  increase  was  twenty 
fold.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  New  Hampshire  cannot  be  re- 
proached for  her  care  of  her  citizens. 

Not  one  of  these  undertakings  do 
we  regret  and  there  is  none  that 
we  would  reUnquish.  Best  of  all, 
there  has  not  in  my  recollection  ever 
been  a  partisan  vote  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  .granting  or  refusing  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  public  welfare. 
What  we  have  done  or  what  we  have 
refused  to  do  has  been  because  the 
Legislature  beUeved  its  action  to  be 
right. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  present  Legis- 
lature, what  is  the  financial  situation 
that  we  face?  The  last  Legislature 
did  not  appropriate  enough  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  departments  and 
institutions.  It  could  not  intelU- 
gently  do  so,  as  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  was  then  climbing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  we  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  participation  in  the 
war  with  Germany.  It  provided, 
however,  an  emergency  fund  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  to 
be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor  and  council.  This  was  not 
sufficient,  however;  and  we  face  a 
deficit  of  revenue  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  ending  August  31  of  nearly 
$300,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31,  1920,  with  a  state  tax  of  $800,000 
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there  will  be  an  excess  of  estimated  ex- 
penditures over  estimated  revenue  of 
$275,000;  'and  for  the  following  year, 
for  which  this  Legislature  must  also 
provide,  the  deficit  will  be  over 
$400,000,  a  total  deficit  for  this  year 
and  the  two  succeeding  years  of 
nearly  $1,000,000. 

In  looking  over  the  estimates  of  the 
institutions,  I  find  that  these  institu- 
tions are  counting  upon  an  emergency 
appropriation  to  carry  them  through, 
so  that  these  estimates  do  not  repre- 
sent what  may  be /the  cost  for  the 
next  two  years. 

A  state  tax  of  $1,200,000  for  the 
next  two  years  is  therefore  necessary. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
any  increase  of  appropriations  over 
estimates  for  the  next  two  years,  or 
any  special  appropriation  by  this 
Legislature.  The  state  tax  must  be 
increased  $400,000  even  if  this  Legis- 
latiu*e  does  not  add  a  single  new  under- 
taking. We  must  first  take  care  of 
what  we  have  already  authorized. 
This  is  a  burden  we  cannot  avoid. 

The  only  proposition  before  this 
Legislature  to  raise  additional  revenue 
is  the  direct  inheritance  tax.  This, 
if  the  exemptions  are  not  made  too 
large,  may  produce  an  average  annual 
income  of  $200,000;  but  for  the  first 
two  years  the  income  will  fall  far 
short  of  that  amoimt. 

Whatever  this  Legislature  pro- 
poses to  do  in  addition  to  what  is  al- 
ready authorized,  it  must  do  through 
an  increase  of  the  state  tax  above 
$1,200,000.  This  is  the  naked  situa- 
tion, and  we  must  face  it,  and  face  it 
courageously.  The  war  is  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  that  you  will 
have  to  make  in  the  state  tax  up  to 
$1,200,000.  You  will  be  responsible 
for  any  increase  above  that  sum. 
Governor  Bartlett  has  admirably  ex- 
pressed it  in  this  way: 

*'Good  government  in  a  democracy 
is  to  provide  what  the  people  hon- 
estly want,  and  then  levy  taxes  of 


some  kind  for  payment.  These  two 
phases  of  the  question  must  always 
be  kept  together.  We  should  be 
reasonably  sure  the  people  do  want 
each  given  thing,  and  then  we  should 
discover  the  best  method  of  securing 
the  necessary  money.  When  that 
has  been  done,  the  executive  function 
of  the  state  should  see  that  the  people 
obtain  those  results  without  waste." 

You  are  to  be  reasonably  sure  that 
the  people  desire  the  things  for  which  . 
you  are  to  make  the  appropriations^ 
and  then  you  are  to  provide  the  rev- 
enue. The  only  available  source  of 
revenue  is  to  increase  the  state  tax 
above  $1,200,000  for  the  additional 
appropriations  that  this  Legislature 
votes  beyond  the  sum  required  to  meet 
the  present  requirements  of  the  state. 
If  you  feel  that  your  constituents  are 
wiUing  to  stand  the  additional  biu*- 
den  for  the  benefits  you  give  them, 
then  you  will  have  no  hesitancy  in 
making  the  required  additional  in- 
crease in  the  state  tax  beyond  $1,200,- 
000. 

This  morning  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  his 
report  shows  that  the  requests  for 
special  appropriations  made  of  this 
Legislature  total  over  $5,000,000  for 
the  next  two  years.  To  grant  them 
all  would  mean  an  increase  of  the  state 
tax  beyond  the  $1,200,000  required 
to  meet  present  estimates,  of  $2,500,- 
000  a  year.  You  are,  therefore,  face 
to  face  with  the  same  problem  that 
has  confronted  your  predecessors, 
namely, — to  select  the  more  pressing 
demands  for  which  your  constituents 
will  justify  the  expenditure,  and  defer 
action  on  the  remainder.  The  millen- 
nium will  not  be  brought  about  by 
the  acts  of  one  session  of  the  Legis^ 
lature.  Years  hence,  even  if  the 
New-  Hampshire  Legislature  con- 
tinues to  show  the  same  liberal  spirit 
that  it  has  for  the  past  thirteen  years, 
there  will  still  be  opportunity  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  WAR  WORKERS 


New  Hampshire's  part  in  the  worid 
war  was  almost  20,000  men  in  service 
(the  latest  report  of  the  state  war 
historian  gives  the  number  of  names 
then  CD  his  records  as  18,861)  ;S75,465,- 
890  invested  in  the  first  four  Liberty 
Loans;  150,000  members  of  the  Red 
Cross,  contributing  1935,000  in 
money  to  the  work  of  that  organization 
and  a  great  amount  of  supplies — how 
greatj  it  is  impossible  to   ascertain; 


Within  the  limits  of  magazine  ar- 
ticles it  ia  impossible  to  give  any 
adequate  account  of  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  war  work  or  to  render 
due  credit  to  all  the  men  and  women 
engi^ed  in  it,  but  some  record  seems 
appropriate  and  desirable  at  this 
time,  when  most  of  the  activities  are 
being  brought  to  a  close  as  the  need 
for  them  duappears. 

The  highest   meed   of   praise  be- 


mry  W.  Kayc«  mad  Same  Nnr  Hwoptbin  War  W(Kk«n  In  th*  N«rlii<nn 


»1,000,000  given  in  one  "United" 
drive,  for  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  war,  of  theY.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Work  and  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service;  and  a  great 
amount  of  work  done  and  money  con- 
tributed for  Be^an,  Armenian  and 
other  refugee  relief,  for  books  and 
magazines  and  "smiteage"  tickets 
for  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  In 
many otherways.  AItogether,itise8ti- 
mated,  New  Hampshire  raised  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
for  war  charities  and  ha&  invested 
more  than  eighty  million  dollars  in 
government  war  securities,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  state. 


longs,  of  course,  to  the  men  who  had 
the  closest  connection  with  the  actual 
winning  of  the  war,  the  men  who  en- 
dured the  life  of  the  trenches,  the 
men  who  went  over  the  top,  the  men 
who  stopped  the  onslaught  of  the 
Hun,  beat  him  back,  broke  his  spirit, 
forced  him  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
telling  the  story  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire men  overseas.  It  will  be  a 
splendid  one  when  it  is  told  and  this 
magazine  hopes  to  have  a  share  in  the 
telling.  But  that  must  be  a  thought 
and  a  plan  for  the  future. 

New  Hampshire's  first  contribu- 
tion to  the  man  power  of  the  war 
came  in  the  federalizing  of  the  2,7^ 
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menoftheFirstRegiment,NewHamp-  the    Navy   and    the    Marine   Corps, 

shire  National  Guard,  and  the  subse-  amounting  in  all  to  7,500  men. 

quent    incorporation   of   most  of  its  Then  came  the  enactiftent  of  the 

strength  in   the    103rd   Regiment  of  Selective   Service   Act,    under   which 

Infantryof  the  26th  Division,  A.  E.  F.  94,801    men    were    re^^istered  in  the 


There  was  a  highly  creditable  amount  state  of  New  Hampshire  and  8,925 

of   volunteering  in   connection   with  furnished  for  service, 

filling  the  ranks  of  this  regiment  and  Under   the   law   the   responsibility 

for  other  service   of  the  nation,   in  for  its  enforcement  in  New  Hamp- 

the  various   branches  of  the  Army,  shire  was  placed  in  Governor  Henry 
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W.  Keyes  and  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion tbeftdlowing  officials  were  named 
asbisaasiBtante: 

Brigadier  General  Charles  W.  Howard,  the 
Adjutant  General  and  DisburaiDg  Officer  and 
Agent  of  the  United  States  and  State  of 
New  Hampshire;  First  Lieutenant  John  M. 
Gile,  M.  R.  C,  medical  aide  to  the  Governor; 
Miae  Beade  A.  Clark,  chief  clerk. 

Distnct  Board :  Dr.  George  Cook,  chair-' 
man,  Concord;  W,  L,  Carter,  Nashua,  suc- 
ceeded by  D.  SidDey  Rollins,  Newport,  clerk; 
Edmund  Suliiran,  Berlin;  Richard  A.  Cooney, 
Portsmouth;  Samuel  O.  TiUiB,  RtdUnaford; 
Arthur  H.  Chase,  chief   clerk,  Concord. 

Local  Boards:  Belknap  County,  Frederick 
D.  Elliott,  Edwin  P.  Thompson,  FVank  P. 
TUton,  Dr  .  Edwin  P.  Hodgdon,  all  of  La- 

Carrdl  County:  Arthur  W,  Chandler, 
Conway;  Arthur  E.  Keniaon,  Osaipee;  Dr. 
B.  F.  Home,  Conway;  Dr.  George  H.  Shedd, 
Conway;  Dr.  F.  E.  Clow,  Wolfeboro. 

Cheshire  County:  Edward  H.  Lord,  Lewis 
W.  Holmes,  the  late  Carl  J.  Beverstock,  Roy 
M.  Pickard,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Dinsmoor,  Miriam 
O.  Storicey,  chief  clerk,  all  of  Keene. 

CoOs  County:  George  W.  Brown,  Berhn; 
Fred  C.  Cleveland,  I«neaster;  Dr.  T.  C. 
Pubifer,  BerUn;  Dr.  Richard  E.  Wilder, 
Whit«field;  Sarah  M.  Daley,  chief  clerk,  Lan- 
caoter. 

Grafton  County:  Joseph  P.  Huckina, 
Plymouth;  Dexter  D.  Dow,  Dr.  Elmer  M. 
Miller,  L.  C.  George,  chief  clerk,  all  of  Wooda- 
ville. 

HJUsborough  County,  No.  One  (City  of 
Nashua):  Dr.  George  W.  Currier,  Tbomaa 
D.  Luee,  Dr.  Benjamin  G.  Moran,  Fred 
Cross,  chief  clerk,  all  of  Nashua. 

Hillsborough  County,  No.  Two  (County 
of  Hillsborough  with  the  exception  of  Man- 
eheeter  and  Nashua):  Charles  S.  Emerson, 
Milford;  James  F.  Brennan,  Peterborough; 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Weaver,  New  Boston; 
Wynona  L.  Parkhurst,  chief  clerk,  Milford, 

Mancheeter  City,  No.  One  (Wards  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5a  aud  9):  Allan  M.  Wilson,  Harry  T. 
Lord,  Dr.  I.  L.  Carpenter,  all  of  Manchester. 

Manchester  City,  No.  T«'o  (Wards  5b, 
6,  7,  8):  Thomas  H.  Madigan,  Joseph  M. 
McDonough,  Albert  A.  Richards,  Dr.  B.  E. 
Sanborn,  all  of  Manchester. 


Manchester  City,  No.  Three  (Wards  10, 
11,  12,  13):  Harry  C.  Jones,  Dr.  Wilfred  L. 
Biron,  Luden  J.  Martin,  Chariee  C.  Tinkham, 
all  ot  Mandteeter. 

Mtrrimaek  County,  No.  One  (City  nf  Con- 
cord) :  George  A.  S.  Kimball,  the  Ute  Chartes 
P.  Smith,  Geoi^  M.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Walker,  Dr.  Arthur  K.  Day,  Blanche  H. 
Ahem,  chief  clerk,  alt  of  Conoord. 

Merrimack  County,  No.  Two:  Thomas  F. 
Clifford,  Frederick  A.  Holmes,  Franklin; 
Gewge  W.  Stone,  Andover;  Dr.  Ervin  T. 
Drake, Agnes  G.Nelson, chief  clerk, Franklin. 


RoeUiii^uun  County,  No.  One:  Ceylon 
Sputu&y,  William  E.  Mwin,  Dr.  George  E. 
Pender,  EfBe  B.  Lftird,  chief  clerk,  all  of 
Portsmouth. 

Roekin^iam  County,  No.  Two:  Herbert 
L.  Grinnell,  Derry;  George  W.  Lamprey, 
Exeter;  Dr.  Abram  W.  Mitchell,  Epping; 
Florenoe  Baker,  chief  clerk,  Exeter. 

Strafford  County:  Edward  S.  Young, 
Arthur  G.  Whitlemore,  William  H.  Roberta, 
Dover;  Charles  E.  Hoitt,  Durham;  D^. 
Walter  J.  Roberts,  Rochester;  Dr.  Harry  O. 
Chesl^,    Mdlie  E.   Devereux,    chief  clerk, 

SuUivau  County:  Albert  I.  Barton,  Croy- 
don; John  McCrillis,  Frank  O.  Chdlis, 
Newport;    Dr.   Samuel   R.   Upham,   Clare- 
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moat;    Bertha    M.    Goodwin,    chief   cterk, 
tiewport. 

The  attorneys  deeignated  to  act  aa  govcm- 
meat  appeal  agenU  were  FleUsher  Hale, 
I^conia;  Walter  D.  H.  Hill,  North  Conway; 
Philip  H.  Faulkner,  Roy  M.  Pickard,  Keene; 


In  the  membenhtp  of  the  various  medioal 
adviaory  boards  for  the  different  districts 
were  included  the  following  doctois:  Joeepb 
J.  Cobb,  Julius  Stahl,  Louis  Benjamin  Mar- 
cou,  Edward  R.  McGee,  Berlin;  J.  Z.  Shedd, 
North  Conway;   Fred  Header,  H.  W,  Brad- 


Harry  G.  Noyes,  Gorham;  Raymond  U. 
Smith,  Woodsville;  Ivory  C,  Eaton,  Nashua; 
Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  Milford;  Charles  D. 
Barnard,  Manchester:  William  W.  Thayer, 
James  W.  Remick,  Concord;  Edward  G. 
Leach,  Franklin;  John  L.  Mitchell,  PorW- 
mouth;  William  H.  Sleeper.  Exeter;  Albert 
P.  Sherry,  Djver:  Henry  S.  Richardson, 
Claiemont. 


ford,  \\'olfeiMiro;  Kemieth  Bryson,  Silver 
Lake;  Edward  E.  Twombly,  the  late  Edwin 
E.  Jones,  Colebrook;  John  M.  Blodgett, 
Wp»1  Sten-arlstOH-n;  W.  H,  Lang,  Idncaster; 
DennU  E.  Sullivan,  Charles  R.  Walker. 
Andrew  L.  MacMillan,  Chancey  Adama, 
Louis  I.  Moulton,  Concord;  Arthur  N.  Smith, 
Louis  W.  Flanders,  Roscoe  G.  Blanchard, 
Elbridge    A.    Shorey,    Dover;     William    H, 
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Nute,  William  B.  Komiston,  Herbert  C.  Day, 
A.  G.  Hooper,  Chuke  H.  Gerriah,  Exeter; 
A.  J.  Laooe,  Portamoutb;  Jtunee  B.  Erskine, 
Edwin  D.  Fortwrt,  Tilton;  William  E. 
Smith,  A.  A.  Beaton,  Jamea  S.  Shaw,  Frank- 
lin; Frederick  Babertson,  Bristol;  Howard 
N.  Kingsford,  Elmer  H.  Carleton,  W.  H. 
Poole,  Hanover;  Fred  VonTobel,  Lebanon; 
Edward  A,  Tracy,  Ira  J.  Prouty,  Arthur  A. 
Pratte,  Alston  F.  Barrett,  Keene;  Arthur 
W.  Hopkina,  Weet  Swaniey;  Park  R.  Hoyt, 
C.  E.  Rowe,  Lakeport;  Alpha  H.  Harrimaa, 
Clifton  S.  Abbott,  Laoonia;  William  H. 
Ldth,  Harry  B.  Carpenter,  W.  H.  Thompeon, 
lAUCMter;  George  H.  Morriaon,  White- 
fidd;  Arthur  T.  Downing,  Littleton;  Hiram 
L.  Johnson,  Franoonia;  Harry  H.  Boynton, 
J.  E.  Collins,  Lisbon;  Emdon  Fritz,  Leauder 
M,  Farrington,  William  H.  Lyons,  Andrew 
J.  Sawyer,  Michael  K.  Kean,  Daniel  C.  Nor- 
ton, Walter  T.  Crosby,  William  A.  Thompson, 
William  D.  Walker,  Manchester;  Herbert  S. 
Hutchinson,  Fred  M.  Weatiierbee,  Eugene 
Waaon,  Milford;  Oscar  Bums,  Amherst; 
Frank  E.  Kittredge,  WUliam  E.  Reed,  Her- 
boi  L.  Smith,  George  A.  Bowers,  Nashua; 
Fred  P.  Claggett,  Newport;  Robert  M. 
Brooks,  Emery  M.  Fitch,  William  W.  Cush- 
man,  Claremont;  Charles  H.  Cutler,  Karl  S. 
Keyes,  Charles  H.  Harrington,  F.  G.  Warner, 
Peterborough;  N.  F.  Cheever,  GreenBeld; 
John  Wheeler,  D.  H.  HaUenbeck,  Ezra  C. 
Chase,  Plymouth;  JoDKthen  M,  Cheney, 
Anhland;  the  late  Fred  S.  Towle,  John  H. 
Neal,  John  J.  Berry,  Edwin  C.  Blaisdell, 
Arthur  C.  Heffenger,  Portsmouth;  C.  S. 
CopcUnd,  Dudley  L.  Stokes.  Robert  V. 
Sweet,  Forrest  L.  Keay,  Rochester;  Philip 
H.  Greeley,  Farmington. 

The  members  of  the  legal  advisory  boards 
were  Honorablee  William  A.  Plununer, 
Stephen  S.  Jewett,  Oscar  L.  Young,  Laoonia; 
SewaJl  W.  Abbott,  Wolfeboro;  Arthur  L. 
Foot*,  Sanbomvilie;  John  C.  L.  Wood, 
Conway;  Charles  H.  Hersey,  Joseph  Mad- 
den, Philip  H.  Faulkner,  Keene;  J.  Howard 
Wight,  George  F.  Rich,  Berhn;  Thomas  F. 
Johnson,  Colebrook;  Eri  C.  Oakes,  Lan- 
caster; Harry  Bingham,  Littleton;  Ira  A. 
Chase,  Bristol;  Clarence  E.  Hibbard,  Leb- 
anon; George  B.  French,  Charlee  J.  Ham- 
blett,  Alvin  J.  Lucier,  Nashua;  Ezra  M. 
Smith,  Peterborough;  Harold  D.  Cheever, 
Wilton;     Ralph    G.    Smith,    Hiltsborougb; 


Robert  J.  Peaelee,  David  A.  Tagg&rt,  Oliver 
W.  Branch,  George  I.  Haselton,  James  A. 
Broderick,  Aime  E.  Boisvert,  Oscar  F,  Mo* 
reau,  Cyprien  J.  BeUnger,  Ferdioand  Farley, 
Manchester;  William  H.  Sawyer,  Reubea 
E,  Walker,  Harry  F.  Lake,  Concord;  Frank 
N.  Parsons,  Franklin;  Clarence  E.  Carr, 
Andover;  Almon  F.  Burbank,  Suncook; 
Edward  H.  Adams,  Albert  R.  Hatch,  Porte- 
mouth;  John  E.  Young,  Henry  A.  Shute, 
Exeter;  Edwin  B.  Weeton,  Derry;  Samud 
D.  Felker,  Rochester;    Sidney  F.  Stevens, 


Dr.  John  H.  (»le 


Somersworth;  Jesse  M.  Barton,  Newport; 
William  E,  Kinney,  Francis  W.  Johnaon, 
Claremont . 

All  the  draft  work  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, whether  by  the  local  boards 
or  at  headquarters,  was  30  performed 
as  to  viin  the  approval  of  inspectora 
Bent  from  Washington  and  to  receive 
appreciative  mention  from  the  Provost 
Marshal  General.  The  absolute 
fairness  with  which  every  decision 
was  made  and  the  patience,  per- 
severance and  attention  to  detail 
of  all  concerned  with  the  great  task 
went  far  towards  making  the  work- 
ings of  the  law  so  eminently  success- 
ful as  they  were. 
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In  preparing  New  Hampehlre  for 
war  Governor  Keyes  was  aided 
greatly  by  the  enthusiastic  and  ab- 
solutely unanimous  codperation  of 
the  Legislature  of  1917,  led  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  standing  committee  of 
the  House  on  military  affairs,  made 
up  of  Representatives  McKay  of 
Manchester,   Raiche  of  Manchester, 


lation  was  enacted  as  the  Governor 
and  his  advisers  thought  might  be 
needed.  How  well  they  looked  into 
the  future  is  seen  from  the  fact  thftt, 
as  Governor  Keyes  mentioned  in  his 
valedictory  message  to  the  Legisl&< 
ture  of  1919,  no  special  session  for 
war  purposes  of  the  Legislature  of 
1917  was  needed  or  even  thought  of. 


Wright  of  Concord,  Riley  of  Dover, 
ChaUis  of  Manchester,  Sanderson  of 
Portsmouth,  Bergquist  of  Berlin,  Shat- 
tuck  of  Nashua,  Munsey  of  Laconia, 
Powell  of  Nashua,  Letourneau  of 
Berlin,  Home  of  Derry,  Donnelly  of 
Manchester,  Kidder  of  Rumney  and 
Keenan  of  Concord. 

One  million  dollars  was  made  avail- 
able for  military  expenditures,  of 
which,  however,  but  a  third  has  been 
used;  a  Military  Emergency  Board 
was  created;    and  such  other  legis- 


As  the  Governor  further  pointed 
out  in  that  mess^e,  most  of  the  ex- 
penditures from  the  special  war  fund 
have  been  for  taking  the  votes  at  the 
recent  election  of  soldiers  absent 
from  the  state;  in  giving  aid  to  the 
dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  New  Hampshire  in  the  service 
of  their  country;  in  enlargiog  and 
improving  the  military  camp  groundat 
the  state  capital;  and  in  creating  and  - 
maintaining  a  State  Guard  in  place 
of  the   federalized   National   Guard. 
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The  origina)  soldiers'  aid  commis- 
sioo  consisted  of  the  late  Montgomery 
Rollins  of  Dover,  who  died  w&le  en- 
gaged in  the  work;  the  late  Arthur 
W.  LaFlamme  of  Manchester,  who 


has  been  and  is  today  an  efficient 
organization  ready  for  any  emergency 
and  filling  what  might  become  at  any 
moment  a  very  pressing  need. 

The  present  roster  of  the  State 
Guard  is  as  follows : 

Coloael  Paul  F.  Babbidge,  Keene. 

Lieut«ntiat  Colonel  Arthur  G.  Shattuck, 
Nashua. 

Majors  Treffle  Raiche,  Mtuicheat«r,  Frank 
E.  Kollina,  Dover,  Otis  G.  Hanunond,  Con- 
cord, battalion  comniandBrs. 

Major  William  H.  N'ute,  Exet«r,  surgeon. 

Captain  Fred  E.  Howe,  Keene,  regimental 

Captain  John  P.  Flanagan,  Keene,  regi- 
mental supply  officer. 

Captain  Alonzo  L.  McKinley,  Nashua, 
inspector  of  small  anna  practice. , 


It  GMxn)  ClurlM  W.  Homrd 


left  the  commission  to  train  as  an 
aviator  and  while  thus  engaged  was 
stricken  with  illness  and  di^;  and 
Dr.  Marion  L.  Bugbee  of  Concord, 
who  resigned  from  the  commission 
to  go  to  France  for  Red  Cross  work 
there.  Mr.  LaFlamme  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Randolph  Branch  of  Man- 
chester, who  also  resigned  to  enter 
the  army  a  little  later.  The  present 
commission  is  made  up  of,  Arthur 
H.  White,  Esq.,  of  Manchester, 
Hon.  John  H.  Field  of  Nashua  and 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Hall  Sawyer  of  Dover. 

Governor  Keyes  and  the  state 
were  very  fortunate  in  securii^  for 
the  Military  Emergency  Board  three 
retired  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  General  Winfield  Scott  Ed- 
gerly,  General  Elbert  Wheeler  and 
Major  Frank  W.  Russell,  whose  abil- 
ity and  devotion  were  of  the  highest 
type. 

Under  their  direction  a  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Guard  was  formed  which 


CoL  Paul  F.  Babbldt* 

Captains  Alpha  H.  Hairtman,  Harry  M. 
Morse,  Nashua,  Walter  A.  Bartlett,  Manches- 
ter, assistant  surgeons. 

Captain    Edward    M.    Parker,    Conoord, 

First  Lieutenants  Mederique  R.  Maynard, 
Manchester,  Sherwood  Rollins,  Dover,  Alfred 
J.  McClure,  Concord,  battalion  adjutants. 

Headquarters  Company,  Manchester,  First 
Lieutenant  William  B.  McKay. 
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Supply  Company,  Keene,  Finit  Lieutenant 
CUrcnoe  E,  Stictcney. 

Machine  Gun  Company,  Franklin,  Captain 
Fnmk  T.  Bipley,  Plrst  Lieutenant  Dana  F. 
Fdloih),  Seoond  Lieutenant  AUred  G.  Thomp- 
aon. 

First  Battalion 

Company  A,  Manchester,  Captain  Patrick 


Second  Battauon 

Company  E,  Laoonia,  Captain  Roes  L. 
Piper,  First  Lieutenant  Clarence  E.  Rowe, 
Second  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  EHliott. 

Company  F,  Bristol,  First  lieutaunt 
William  H.  Hill,  Second  Lieutenant  Samud 
Ferguson. 

Company  G,  Uttleton,  Captain  John  B. 


Hon.  John  B.  Ju 


Gh^lrmui  of  tb«  N 

H.  O'Molley,  First  Lieutenant  Arthur  E. 
TInkham,  S«oond  Lieutensiit  Robert  L. 
Manning. 

Company  B,  Manchester,  Captain  Edward 
A.  G.  Smith,  First  Lieutenant  John  H.  Irving, 
8«oond  Lieutenant  William  B.  Lang. 

Company  C,  Manchester,  Captain  Ubald 
Hebert,  Firat  Ueutenant  Domicile  M.  Nolet, 
Seoond  Lieutenant  Ernest  Lesmerises. 

Company  D,  Portsmouth,  Captain  Claude 
P.  Wyatt,  First  Lieutenant  Harry  M.  S.  Har- 
low, Seoond  Lieutenant  Ira  V.  Shuttleworth. 


D  PuUlc  S^aqr 

Nute,  First  Lieutenant  George  H.  VonNess, 
Second  Lieutenant  Edgar  O,  Baker.^ 

Company  H,  Berlin,  Captain  Herbert  S. 
Gregory,  Fiist  Lieutenant  George  L.  Atwood, 
Second  Lieutenant  Harlan  J.  Cordwell. 
Thibd  Baitauok 

Company  I,  Cloremont,  Captain  Gecrge  I. 
Putnam,  First  Lieutenant  Fred  W.  Boardway, 
Second  lieutenant  Harry  L.  Hastings. 

Company  K,  Keene,  Captoin^Eugene  M. 
Keyes,  First  Lieutenant  James  P.  Morse, 
Second  Lieutenant  Winfield  M.  Chaplin. 
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Oompany  L,  Nashiu,  C&ptain  Eugene  J. 
Stanton,  Fast  LieuUnant  Joseph  D.  Cone, 
Second  lieutenant  George  E.  Fifield. 

Company  M,  Concord,  Captain  James  J. 
Quiim,  First  Lieutenant  Roeooe  C,  Gay, 
Second  lieutenant  Miohael  H.  Mulligan. 

The  semi-official  or  unofficial  war 
work  of  the  etate,  as  distinguished 


committee  and  state  war  historian, 
gafe  an  interesting  and  valuable 
account  of  the  genesis  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  work  up  to  that  time  under 
the  title,  "New  Hampshire  Preparing 
for  War."  No  attempt  was  made  in 
that  article  to  give  any  credit  to 
individuals  and  it  seems  fitting  that  at 


from  such  strictly  official  work  as 
the  fumisbing  of  men,  the  formation 
of  the  State  Guard  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  food,  fuel  and  labor  regula- 
tions, was  supervised,  in  the  main, 
and  inspired  and  supported,  largely 
through  the  New  Hampshire  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety,  formed  on 
March  27,  1917. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Granite 
MoNTOLT  for  June,  1918,  Professor 
Richard  W,  Husband,  secretary  of  the 


this  time  there  should  be  printed  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
with  their  various  assignments  to 
specific  duties. 

And  in  the  first  place  it  should  be 
said  that  the  work  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  a  very  great  extent  cen- 
tered in,  and  was  controlled,  and  in 
many  instances  wholly  done,  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  which  John 
B.  Jameson  of  Antrim  was  chairman; 
former  Governor  Holland  H.  Spauld- 
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ing  of  North  Rochester,  vice-chair- 
man, with  these  other  members: 
Clarence  E.  Carr,  Andover;  Arthur 
M.  Heard,  Manchester;  Roy  D, 
Hunter,  West  Claremont;  Arthur  B. 
Jenks,  Manchester;  Bion  L.  Nutting, 
Concord;  James  P.  Richardson, 
Hanover   (the  successor  of  Professor 


Bate,  Peterborough;  Henry  B.  Quinby, 
Lftkeport;  Cbarlee  M.  Flojd,  M&nolwster; 
Nahum  J.  fiachelder,  Aitdover;  Hkrry  W. 
apftulding,  Manchester;  James  B.  Crowley, 
Nashua;  Nathaniel  W.  Hobbe,  Concord; 
Fred  N.  Beckwith,  Dover;  Samuel  T:  I«dd, 
Portsmouth;  George  F.  Rich,  Berlin;  George 
H.  Eames,  Jr.,  Keene;    Clarence  E.  Rowe, 


Harlow  E.  Person  and  Professor  Frank 
H.  Dixon,  who  were  called  to  Washing- 
ton for  war  work  there);  Frank  S, 
Streeter,  Concord;  Lester  F,  Thurber, 
Nashua.  Secretary  Husband  was 
assisted  by  Joseph  W.  Worthen,  Esq., 
of  Concord  as  assistant  secretary,  and 
General  Harry  H.  Dudley  of  Concord 
as  treasurer. 

The  full  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee was  fts  follows: 

Rolland  H.  Spauldii^,  North  Rochester; 
Samuel  D.  Felker,    Rochester;    Robert  P. 


l4>conia;  J.  Levi  Mesder,  Rochester;  Fred 
H.  BrowD,  Somersworth;  A.  A.  Beaton, 
Franklin;  J.  Wesley  Adams,  Deny;  Jease 
M.  Barton,  Newport;  George  W.  Bunea, 
Lyme;  Frank  U,  Bell,  Lebanon;  Emeot  L. 
Bell,  Plymouth;  Samuel  K.  Bell,  Exeter; 
J.  A.  Bemier,  Manchester;  James  F.  Bren- 
nan,  Peterborough;  Orton  B.  Brown,  Berlin; 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  Maochest^r;  Clar- 
ence E.  Carr,  Andover;  Winthrop  L.  Carter, 
Nashua;  Edward  B.  Catlin,  Hill;  WiUiam 
D.  Chandler,  Concord;  Winston  Churohill, 
Cornish;     Arthur   E.    Clarke,    Manchester: 
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Richard  A.  Cooney,  Portsmouth;  W.  C. 
Coughlin,  Keene;  George  £.  Cummings, 
WoodBviDe;  Samuel  8.  Drury,  Concord; 
Bertram  EUis,  Keene;  Charles  S.  Emerson, 
Milford;  Fred  W.  Estabrook,  Nashua;  Wal- 
ter B.  Farmer,  Hampton  Falls;  George  J. 
Foster,  Dover;  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  Con- 
cord; John  M.  Gile,  Hanover;  John  G.  M. 
Glessner,  Bethlehem;  Frank  W.  Hamlin, 
Charlestown;  Fernando  W.  Hartford,  Ports- 
mouth; Arthur  M.  Qeard,  Manchester; 
George  E.  Henry,  Lincoln;  Allen  Hollis, 
Concord;  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  Hanover; 
George  T.  Hughes,  Dover;  Roy  D.  Himter, 
West  Claremont;  Frank  Huntress,  Keene; 
John  C.  Hutchins,  North  Stratford;  John  B. 
Jameson,  Antrim;  Shirley  M.  Johnson, 
Gk)£Fstown;  Edwin  E.  Jones,  Colebrook;  A. 
B.  Jenks,  Manchester;  Frank  Knox,  Man- 
chester; Earl  C.  Lane,  Berlin;  George  B. 
Leighton,  Dublin;  William  Marcotte,  Man- 
chester; Willis  McDuffee,  Rochester;  Ly- 
ford  A.  Merrow,  Ossipee;  William  R. 
Mooney,  Nashua;  Walter  A.  Morgan,  Dover; 
Arthur  P.  Morrill,  Concord;  Heriiert  B. 
Moulton,  Lisbon;  Robert  C.  Murchie,  Con- 
cord; J.  B.  Murdock,  Portsmouth;  David 
E.  Murphy,  Concord;  Francis  P.  Murphy, 
Newport;  True  L.  Norris,  Portsmouth;  Bion 
L.  Nutting,  Concord;  Ralph  D.  Paine,  Dur- 
ham; Frank  N.  Parsons,  Franklin;  Edward 
N.  Pearson,  Concord;  Harlow  S.  Person, 
Hanover;  C.  H.  Pettee,  Durham;  Arthur  J. 
Fierce,  Bennington;  E.  Bertram  Pike,  Pike; 
Rosecrans  W.  PiDsbury,  Londonderry;  A.  J. 
Precoiu*t,  Manchester;  James  W.  Remick, 
Concord;  the  late  Montgomery  Rollins, 
Dover;  L.  H.  Shattuck,  Manchester;  Hovey 
£.  Slayton,  Manchester;  J.  Brodie  Smith, 
Manchester;  W.  Parker  Straw,  Manchester; 
Frank  S.  Streeter,  Concord;  Frank  J.  Sul- 
loway.  Concord;  P.  H.  Sullivan,  Manchester; 
WiBiam  H.  Sweeney,  Laconia;  Omar  L. 
Swenson,  Concord;  Marcel  Theriault, 
Nashua;  Lester  F.  Thurber,  Nashua;  Charles 
E.  Tilton,  Tilton;  Henry  B.  Tilton,  Ports- 
mouth; Omar  A.  Towne,  Franklin;  J.  D. 
Upham,  Claremont;  J.  A.  VaiUancourt, 
Berlin;  Thomas  R.  Varick,  Manchester; 
George  A.  Wagner,  Manchester;  Burtt  E. 
Warren,  Nashua;  Elbert  Wheeler,  Nashua; 
David  M.  White,  Lancaster;  Gordon  Wood- 
bury, Bedford. 


Sub-committees  of  the  full  committee  were 
named  as  follows: 

Emergency  Food  Production  Ccmmittee: 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  North  Rochester, 
chairman;  Ralph  D.  Hetsel,  Durham, 
executive  manager;  Andrew  L.  Felker,  Con- 
c(H*d;  Fred  A.  Rogers,  Plainfield;  George 
M.  Putnam,  Hopkinton;  George  H.  Whitcher, 
Concord. 

Recruiting:  A.  B.  Jenks,  Manchester, 
chairman;  Richard  A.  Cooney,  Portsmouth, 
vice-chairman;  Joseph  B.  Miuxiock,  Ports- 
mouth. Rockingham  County,  Norman  H. 
Bean,  Portsmouth;  Strafford  County,  James 
S.  Chamberlin,  Durham;  Carroll  County, 
William  N.  Rogers,  Sanbomville;  Belknap 
County,  Fletcher  Hale,  Laconia;  Merrimack 
County,  Frank  P.  Ripley,  Franklin;  Hills- 
borough County,  Robert  P.  Johnston,  Man- 
chester; Cheshire  Coimty,  Paul  F.  Babbidge, 
Keene;  Sullivan  County,  Henry  S.  Richard- 
son, Claremont;  Grafton  County,  Frank  U. 
BeU,  Lebanon;  Co^  Coimty,  J.  A.  Vaillan- 
comrt,  Berlin. 

Hygiene,  Medicine  and  Sanitation:  John 
M.  Gile,  M.  D.,  Hanover,  chairman;  Ernest 
L.  Bell,  M.  D,  Plymouth;  E.  C.  Blaisdell, 
D.  D.  S.,  Portsmouth;  George  A.  Bowers, 
D.  D.  S.,  Nashua;  Damase  Caron,  M.  D., 
Manchester;  H.  K.  Faulkner,  M.  D.,  Keene; 
John  H.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  Manchester;  J.  B. 
Hammond,  D.  D.  S.,  Somersworth;  Edwin 
P.  Hodgdon,  M.  D.,  Laconia;  Edwin  E. 
Jones,  M.  D.,  Colebrook;  Howard  N.  Kings- 
ford,  M.  D.;  Hanover;  Frank  E.  Kittredge, 
M.  D.,  Nashua;  Thomas  W.  Luce,  M.  D., 
Portsmouth;  George  W.  McGregor,  M.  D., 
Littleton;  Carleton  R.  Metcalf,  M.  D.,  Con- 
cord; Abraham  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Epping; 
Sibley  G.  Morrill,  M.  D.,  Concorci;   C^el 

C.  Norton,  M.  D.,  Manchester;  A.  Wilfred 
Petit,  M.  D.,  Nashua;   Andrew  J.  Sawyer, 

D.  D.  S.,  Manchester;  Henry  L.  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Nashua;  A.  Gale  Straw,  M.  D.,  Man- 
chester; Fred  S.  Towle,  M.  D.,  Portsmouth, 
Samuel  R.  Upham,  M.  D.,  Claremont;  Clar- 
ence P.  Webster,  D.  D.  S.,  Franklin;  James 
B.  Woodman,  M.  D.,  Franklin;  William  A. 
Young,  D.  D.  S.,  Concord. 

Emergency  Help  and  Equipment:  Louis 
H.  Shattuck,  Manchester,  chairman;  Orton 
B.  Brown,  Berlin,  vice-chairman;  L'ving 
W.  Brown,  North  Hampton;  W.  A.  A.  Cul- 
len,  Portsmouth;  Perry  H.  Dow,  Manchester; 
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Wliitfield  A.  Erb,  Nashua;  Leonard  J.  Far- 
nil,  Manchester;  Dionesus  Gillis,  Berlin; 
John  Fnuk  Goodwin,  Wolfebora;  George 
E.  Henry,  Lincoln;  Charlea  A.  Holden,  Han- 
over; John  C.  Hutchins,  North  Stratford; 
Samuel  F.  Langdell,  Manchester;  Ralph  C. 
Marden,  Manchester;  Wilbur  L.  Marshall, 
Colebrook;     Horace    E.    Osgood,    Nashua; 


L.  Priddy,  H&nover;  D.  Sidney  Rollins,  Neir- 
port;  J.  Brodie  Smith,  Mancheotca*;  Hot- 
bert  Sullivan,  Berlin;  Henry  B.  Tiltoo, 
Portsmouth;  William  E.  Whitney,  Sunapes; 
Eben  M.  Willis,  Concord. 

TransportstioD :  Hovey  £.  Slayton,  Mu' 
Chester,  chairman  (succeeded  by  William  C. 
Spear);  Frank  H.  Dixon,  Hanover;  RufuaN. 


Eiacudn  Commit  (e« 

Joel  F.  Sheppard,  Dover;  William  F.  Sul- 
livan, Nashua;  Omar  S.  Swenson,  Concord; 
George  L.  Theobald,  Concord;  Cassius  M. 
White,  Keene, 

Industrial  Survey;  Frank  H.  Dixon,  Han- 
over, chaimian;  John  T.  Amey,  lAncaster; 
Richard  A.  Brown,  Concord;  James  F.  Cav- 
anaugh,  Manchester;  Guy  E.  Chesley, 
Rochester;  Albert  L,  Clough,  Manchester; 
Herbert  L.  Flather,  Nashua;  Thomas  W. 
Fry,  Claremont;  William  R.  Gray,  Hanover; 
Roecoe  8.  Milliken,  Nashua;  Thomas  Officer, 
Claremont;    R.  H.  Porter,  Durham;    Allan 


D  PubUc  Stitry 

Elwell,  Exeter;  William  H.  Folaom,  Exet«c; 
Elwin  C.  Foster,  Manchester;  J.  W.  Gold- 
thwait,  Hanover;  Thomas  J.  Guay,  Laoonia; 
Fred  P.  Learned,  Woodsville;  WUliam  R. 
Mooney,  Concord;  Henry  C.  Robinson, 
Concord;  J.  Duncan  Upham,  Claremont. 

Finance:  Lester  F.  Thurber,  Nashua, 
chairman ,  John  K.  Bat«s,  Portsmouth ; 
Bernard  Q.  Bond,  Rochester;  Frank  P. 
Carpenter,  Manchester;  Irving  W,  Drew, 
Lancaster;  George  A.  Fairbanks,  Newport; 
JosiahE.  Femald,  Concord;  David  A.  Gregg, 
Nashua;    William  F.  Harrington,  Manches- 
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tor;    Edmund  Little,  LaconiA;    Wallace  L.  William  H.  Bellovs,  litUetoo;  Cyrille  Bro- 

Mason,  Eeene;  Walter  M.  Parker,  Manchea-  deur,    Nashua;     Albert    0.    firown,    Man- 

ter;  Albert  J.  Precourt,  Manchester;  Henry  cheater;   Harold  W,  Brown,  Dover;  Geoi^ 

E.    Richardson,    Littleton;     Abraham    M.  A.    Carpenter,    WoUeboio;    John   Conway, 

Stahl,  Berlin;   Roger  G.  Sullivan,  Manches-  Manchester;  John  B.  Gilbert,  Berlin;  John 

ter;  Alvah  W.  Sulloway,  Franklin;   George  G.  M.  Glessner,  Bethlehem;  James  W.  Hill, 


A.    Teimey,    Claremont;     Fred    P.    Weeks, 
Plymouth;  Arthur  G,  Whittemore,  Dover. 


Manchester;    William  F.  Knight,  Laconia; 
Woodbury  Langdon,  Portsmouth;    Herbert 


Coordination  of  'Aid  Societies:  Ernest 
M.  Hopkins,  Hanover,  chairman;  J.  E. 
Bemier,  Manchester;  Harry  E.  Burton, 
Hanover;  Arthur  T.  Caaa,  Tilton;  Stephen 
S.  Jewett,  Loconia;  Henri  T.  Lcdoux,  Nashua; 
J.  C.  Mandelson,  Nashua;  John  R.  MclAne, 
Manchester;  Edward  N.  Pearson,  Concord; 
Lewis  Perry,  Exeter;  William  H.  Riley, 
Concord;  Leslie  P.  Snow,  Rochester;  Patrick 
H.  Sullivan,  Manchester;  Frank  J.  Sulloway, 
Concord;  George  H.  Turner,  Bethlehem; 
Jerry  P.  Wellman,  Keene. 

Aid  for  Dependents  of  Soldien  and  Sailors: 


B.  Moulton,  Lisbon;  David  E.  Murphy, 
Concord;  Ralph  D.  Paine,  Durham;  Walter 
R.  Porter,  Keese;  Frank  W.  Sargeant,  Man-  . 
cheeter;  John  F.  Stark,  Naahua;  Chariea 
W.  Stevens,  Nashua;  George  B.  Upham, 
Claremont;  James  A.  Wellman,  Manchester; 
John  R.  Willis,  Manchester. 

Militery  Equipment  and  Supplies:  Wil< 
liam  Parker  Straw,  Manchester,  chairman; 
James  F.  Brennan,  Peterborough;  Harry  H. 
Blunt,  Nashua;  John  J.  Colony,  I^ne; 
Lewis  Dexter,  Manchester;  Herman  E. 
Feineman,    Rochester;     Henry   H.    Knapp, 
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Laoonia;  Francis  P.  Murphy,  Newport; 
CKnton  E.  Parker,  Concord;  Thomaa  G. 
Plant,  Moultonborough ;  Ralph  D.  Reed,  Man- 
chester; Richard  W.  Sulloway,  Franklin; 
William  C.  Swallow,  Manchester;  George 
£.  Trudel,  Manchester. 

Aviation:  Thomas  R.  Varick,  Manchester, 
chairman ;  Charles  W.  Aiken,  Franklin ;  Frank 
£.  Anderson,  Nashua ;  Robert  P.  Bass,  Peter- 
borough; Norwin  S.  Bean,  Manchester; 
Samuel  K.  Bell,  Exeter;  William  R.  Brown, 
Berlin;  Charles  L.  Jackman,  Concord;  Philip 
C.  Lodcwood,  Manchester;  William  H.  Moses, 
Tilton;  Calvin  Page>  Portsmouth;  Eugene 
Quirin,  Manchester;  John  Scammon,  Exeter; 
Louis  E.  Shipman,  Plainfield;  George  F. 
Thurber,  Nashua;  Charles  E.  Tilton,  Tilton. 

Mobilization  and  Concentration  Camps: 
Jason  E.  Tolles,  Nashua,  chairman;  Daniel 
J.  Daley,  Berlin;  Jeremiah  J.  Doyle,  Nashua; 
Ralph  F.  Hough,  Lebanon;  Edgar  H.  Hun- 
ter, Hanover;  Arthur  J.  Moreau,  Manchester; 
Eugene  P.  Nute,  Farmington;  Edward  J. 
Rossiter,  Claremont;  Edward  K.  Wood- 
worth,  Concord. 

Naval:  Joseph  B.  Miuxiock,  Portsmouth, 
chairman;  William  D.  Chandler,  Concord; 
Winston  Churchill,  Cornish;  George  P. 
Crafts,  Manchester;  Lewis  W.  Crockett, 
Manchester;  Fernando  W.  Hartford,  Ports- 
mouth; Frank  Knox,  Manchester;  Robert 
L.  Manning,  Manchester;  George  D.  Mayo, 
Laconia;  LrvingG.  Rowell,  Sunapee;  Thomas 
R.  Varidc,  Manchester. 

State  Protection:  Elbert  Wheeler,  Nashua, 
chairman;  Charles  M.  Floyd,  Manchester, 
vice-chairman;  Walter  G.  Africa,  Man- 
,  Chester;  Ekiwin  J.  Bartlett,  Hanover;  Wil^ 
liam  B.  Burpee,  Manchester;  Edward  H. 
Catlin,  Hill;  Harry  B.  Cilley,  Manchester; 
Thomas  F.  Dwyer,  Lebanon;  Charles  S. 
Emerson,  Milford;  Lrving  S.  Goodwin, 
Nashua;  Frank  W.  Hamlin,  Charlestown; 
Michael  J.  Healey,  Manchester;  Allen  Hol- 
lis.  Concord;  Earl  C.  Lane,  Berlin;  William 
E.  Marvin,  Portsmouth;  James  H.  Mendell, 
Manchester;  Lyford  A.  Merrow,  Ossipee; 
Joseph  E.  Mooney,  Manchester;  Arthur  P. 
MorrHl,  Concord;  Arthur  J.  Pierce,  Benning- 
ton; James  W.  Remick,  Concord;  Merrill 
Shurtleff,  Lancaster;  Ralph  W.  Smith, 
Keene;  William  J.  Starr,  Manchester;  Ed- 
mund Sullivan,  Berlin;  Charles  W.  Tobey, 
Manchester. 


Research:  Charles  E.  Hewitt,  Durham, 
chairman;  Gordon  F.  Hull,  Hanover;  Yamoo 

E.  Nunes,  Nashua. 

Speakers'  Bureau:  The  late  Edwin  F. 
Jones,  Manchester,  chairman;  Harry  J. 
Brown,  Concord,  vice-chairman;  Andrew 
L.Felker,  Concord;  Harry  F.  Lake,  Coneord; 
Arthur  P.  Morrill,  Concord;  Gov.  Henry 
W.  Keyes,  North  Haverhill;  J.  Wed^y 
Adams,  Derry;  E.  W.  Butterfield,  Concord; 
Winthrop  L.  Carter,  Nashua;  Richard  A 
Cooney,  Portsmouth;  John  S.  B.  Davie, 
Concord;  Charles  M.  Floyd,  Manchester; 
Perley  A.  Foster,  Concord;  Ralph  D.  Hetiel, 
Durham;  Arthur  B.  Jenks,  Manchester; 
William  Marcotte,  Manchester;  Huntley  N. 
Spaulding,  North  Rochester;  P.  H.  Sullivan, 
Manchester;  Mrs.  Mary  L  Wood,  Ports- 
mouth; Elwin  L.  Page,  Concord,  secretary. 

Americanization:  Frank  S.  Streeter,  Con- 
cord, chairman;  E.  W.  Butterfield,  Concord; 
Richard  A.  Cooney,  Portsmouth;  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Husband,  Concord;  Harriet  L.  Huntress, 
Concord;  Henri  T.  Ledoux,  Nashua;  Ed- 
ward M .  Parker,  Concord ;  F.  W.  Rahmanopp, 
Berlin;  Winfield  L.  Shaw,  Manchester;  Wil- 
liam C.  Swallow,  Manchester;  ErvOle  B. 
Woods,  Hanover;  Ralph  C.  Fitta,  Man- 
chester, secretary;  Maro  S.  Brooks,  execu- 
tive secretary. 

New  Hampshire  Division,  Woman's  Com- 
mittee, Council  of  National  Defense  (Aux- 
iliary Committee):  Mrs.  Mary  L  Wood, 
Portsmouth,  chairman;  Miss  Anne  Hobbs, 
Concord,  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  Albertus 
T.  Dudley,  Exeter,  secretary;  Mrs.  Susan 
C.  Bancroft,  Concord,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Wedey  Adams,  Derry;  Mrs.  O.  B.  Brown, 
Berlin;  Mrs.  Alpha  H.  Harriman,  Laconia; 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Huntress,  Concord;  Mrs. 
Richard  W.  Husband,  Concord;  Mrs.  George 

F.  Morris,  Lancaster;  Mrs.  David  E.  Mur- 
phy, Concord;  Mrs.  William  H.  Schofield, 
Peterborough;  Mrs.  George  D.  Towne,  Man- 
chester. 

Four  Minute  Men:  Louis  E.  Shipman, 
Plainfield,  chairman. 

Chairman  of  Special  War  Activities: 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  North  Rochester, 
Federal  Food  Admimstratpr;  Charles  M. 
Floyd,  Manchester,  Federal  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator; Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  North  Roches- 
ter, chairman  Second  Red  Cross  War 
Fund:  Allen  Hollis,  Concord,  state  director 
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Nfttional  W&r  Saving  Committee;  Charles 
W.  Tobey,  Manchester,  chairman  Liberty 
Loan  Committee. 

The  scope  of  the  activities  of  moat 
of  these  sub-committees  is  indicated 
by  their  titles  and  has  been  outlined 
by  Professor  Husband  in  the  article 
referred  to  as  previously   published. 


fense)  a  meeting  was  called  at  Con- 
cord of  all  the  heads  of  women's 
oi^nizations  in  the  state.  This 
meeting  was  called  by  Miss  Anne 
Hobbs,  and  a  jwrmanent  oi^nisa* 
tion  of  New  Hampshire  women  was 
effected  under  the  title  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Division  of  the  Women's 


Their  work  will  be  described  to  such 
extent  as  space  allows  in  future  ar- 
ticles of  this  series. 

But  without  further  delay  tribute 
must  be  paid  to  the  work  which  the 
women  of  New  Hampshire  accom- 
plished during  the  period  of  the  war, 
a  splendid  achievement  deserving 
the  fullest  possible  description  and 
appreciation.  In  brief,  in  June,  1917, 
in  response  to  a  communication  from 
Washington  (from  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  De- 


Committ«e  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  with  these  officers: 

E:(ecutire  Committee:  Chatrman,  Mri. 
Mary  1.  Wood,  PortBraouth,  Food  Conserva- 
tion; vice-chairman,  Miss  Anne  W.  Hobba, 
Concord,  Women  in  Industry,  Traveler's  Aid; 
secretary,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Dudley,  Exeter,  Ed- 
ucational Propaganda;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Bancroft,  Concord,  Extension  of  Nursing 
Service;  Mrs.  Wesley  Adams,  Deny,  Co- 
operation with  the  Grange;  Mrs.O.B,  BrowD, 
Berlin;  Mrs,  A.  H.  Harriman,  Laconia; 
Cooperation  with  Women's  Clubs  and  Parent- 
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Teachers*  Aflsociation;  Miss  Harriet  L. 
HuntresSy  Concord,  Americanization;  Mrs. 
Richard  W.  Husband,  Concord,  Social  Service ; 
Mrs.  George  F.  Morris,  Lancaster,  Child 
Welfare;  Mrs.  David  £.  Murphy,  Concord, 
^Commercial  E^conomy;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Schofield, 
Peterborough,  Liberty  Loan;  Courses  of  In- 
struction; Mrs.  George  D.  Towne,  chairman 
Manchester  Unit. 

Honorary  Vice-Chairmen:  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Keyes,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Streeter,  Mrs.  John 
B.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 

District  Chairmen:  Berlin,  Mrs.  Howard 
Parker;  Claremont,  Mrs.  Harmon  Newell; 
Concord,  Miss  £.  Gertrude  Dickerman; 
Conway,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Shedd,  North  Con- 
way; Derry,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Shepard, 
East  Derry;  Dover,  Dr.  Inez  F.  Nason; 
Exeter,  Miss  Ellen  L.  Wentworth;  Frank- 
lin, Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Daniell;  Hillsborough, 
Miss  Susan  H.  Pierce;  Keene,  Mrs.  Herbert 
B.  Viall,  129  Court  Street;  Laconia,  Miss 
Claribel  Clark,  1106  Union  Avenue,  Lake- 
port;  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Merrill  Shurtleff; 
Lebanon,  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Grow;  Lisbon,  Mrs. 
Vida  S.  Webb;  Manchester,  Mrs.  Theodore 
M.  Hyde,  108  Pearl  Street;  Milford,  Mrs. 
William  B.  Rotch;  Nashua,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Underfaill,  5  Beard  Street;  Newport,  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Sibley;  Peterborough,  Mrs.  Thomas 
A.  Lisoord;  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Henry,  Linoohi;  Portsmouth,  Miss  Martha 
S.  Kimball;  Rochester,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Abbott; 
Woodsville,  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Page. 

The  Women's  Committee  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  Auxiliary  Committee 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
by  whom  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  committee  were  defrayed. 

The  method  recommended  by  the 
National  Committee  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter  in  our  state  and  a  tem- 
porary chairman  was  appointed  in 
each  town  who  called  together  the 
heads  of  all  the  women's  organiza- 
tions in  the  town  and  that  group 
elected  the  permanent  chairman. 
The  organization  soon  became  as 
complete  and  efficient  as  that  of  any 
other  state,  the  only  possible  rival 
which  New  Hampshire  had  being 
Illinois,  and  that  only  because  Illinois 
had  a  more  difficult  piece  of  work 
n  organizing  on  account  of  her  size, 


the  percentage  of  towns  organized 
being  slightly  below  that  in  our  own 
state. 

The  very  efficient  and  devoted 
chairman,  Mrs.  Wood,  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  compiler  of  this  article: 

**The  work  accomplished  by  Mrs. 
Husband  in  connection  with  the  Home 
Service  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
state  wide  and  valuable.  The  work 
of  Mrs.  Schofield  for  the  Liberty 
Loan  is,  I  believe,  unexcelled  by  that 
of  the  women  of  any  state.  Under 
her  second  committee,  some  very  com- 
mendable work  has  been  done  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sawyer  of  Dover  in  placing  young 
women  on  farms  (work  which  is  some- 
what similar  in  nature  to  the  Women's 
Land  Army) .  The  work  of  Miss  Hun- 
tress as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Americanization  has  been  worthy 
of  most  favorable  conmient. 

**  A  state  wide  survey,  including  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  all  children 
under  school  age,  has  b^n  imdertaken 
by  the  committee,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  George  Morris  of  Lancaster; 
this  has  alrea^  borne  fruit  in  the 
increased  interest  of  the  mothers  in 
the  health  of  the  children,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  wide  use  of  the 
public  health  nursing  system  will  be  a 
lasting  result  of  this  child-welfare 
work.  Under  Mrs.  Bancroft  has  been 
the  work  done  by  the  committee  in 
recruiting  nurses  for  both  long  and 
short  term  courses. 

"I  should  not  feel  justified  in  clos- 
ing this  letter  if  I  did  not  bear  witness 
to  the  splendid  work  which  the  women 
of  the  various  units  (town  organiza- 
tions) have  done  in  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  which  they  have  carried 
on  whenever  asked  to  do  so.  They 
have  been  the  active  agents  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  organization,  the  Red 
Cross  drives,  the  War  Savings  cam- 
paigns, the  Child  Welfare  work,  and 
many  minor  activities.  Especially 
do  I  wish  to  testify  to  their  splendid 
support  in  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.    Through  their  splendid  organ- 
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ization,  which  apportioned  e&ch  fam- 
ily in  the  state  to  the  especial  care  of 
some  leader,  the  Hoover  lessons  were 
distributed  to  each  family  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1917-18;  the  Hoover 
Pledge  Cards  were  also  circulated 
and  the  Home  Cards  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration were  given  to  each  fam- 
ily and,  lat«r  on,  the  flour  and  sugar 
survey  of  the  homes  of  the  entire, 
state  was  taken.  In  every  instance 
the  response  was  ready  and  the  result 
most  satisfactory  and  the  work  was 
done  at  the  cost  of  great  personal 
8acri6ce. 

"This  account  does  not  in  any  way 
chronicle  the  work  of  the  various 
Bed  Cross  chapters  which  show  in- 
defatigable work  on  the  part  of  the 
women  in  making  socks,  sweaters, 
surgical  dressings,  etc.  Nor  does  it 
mention  the  work  of  the  clubwomen 
who  have  made  possible  the  Hostess 
House  at  Durham  and  the  sending  of 
at  least  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  worker 
to  France;  nor  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  nor  of  the 
Naval  League,  nor  the  outfitting  of  a 
battleship's  crew  with  knitted  articles 
(under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Jean- 
etteGaUinger). 

"It  should  mention,  however,  the 
splendid  work  of  recruiting  Y.  M. 
C.  A,  canteen  workers  under  a  special 
committee  of  which  I  was  nominal 
head  but  the  credit  for  which  should 
be  given  to  Mrs.  George  Q.  Fattee 
of  Portsmouth,  who  was  the  execu- 
tive chairman  and  proved  herself 
invaluable  in  this  service. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  have  omitted 
some  to  whom  I  should  give  credit. 
Each  member  of  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee deserves  all  the  good  things 
which  you  can  say  of  them.  The 
service  and  the  record  of  attendance 
of  Mrs.  Dudley  as  secretary  of  the 
committee,  the  good  work  which 
each  woman  put  into  her  task,  these 
are  things  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
overlook. 

"The  Women's  Committee  needs 
also  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
assistance  received  at  all  times  from 


Governor  Keyes,  from  Mr.  Jameson, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Safety,  from  Mr.  Husband, 
the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Safety,  from  the  hon- 
orary vice-presidents,  Mraes.  Streeter, 
Keyes,  Jameson  and  Spaulding.  Es- 
pecially do  I,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, wish  to  acknowledge  the  great 
help  and  encouragement  which  I  have 
received  as  home -economics  director 
of  the  Federal  Food  Administration 
in  New  Hampshire,  from  Mr,  Hunt- 


S«r*lcc  Boant 

ley  N.  Spaulding,  federal  food  ad- 
ministrator. If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  assistance  rendered  by  Mr, 
Spaulding,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  state  to  have  been  so 
early  organized  nor  would  the  state 
have  received  such  favorable  comment 
from  the  authorities  in  Washington. 
Not  only  did  we  receive  from  him 
every  possible  assistance  in  our  work 
of  oi^aoization  but  we  were  given 
credit  for  everything  which  we  were 
able  to  accomplish.  That  we  have 
made  good  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
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fact  that  the  splendid  patriotism  of  shire  in  their  response  to  their  coun- 

the  women  of  New  Hampshire  was  try's  need." 

sustained  by  the  loyal  backing  of  the  Editor's  Note.    This  is  the  first  of  a 

men    in    authority.     Let    me    close  series  of  articles  upon  the  war  work  and  war 

this  letter  by  saying  the  same  thing  workers  of   New  Hampshire.    The  second 

with  which  I  began :  I  am  very  proud  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the  maga- 

of  the  splendid  women  of  New  Hamp-  tine. 


A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

By  Loren  Webster 

O  welcome  a  league  of  the  nations, 
The  only  sure  warrant  of  peace, 

The  crown  of  the  world's  expectations, 
From  war's  tribulations  release. 

It  proclaims  that  all  humans  are  brothers; 

That  God  is  the  Father  of  all; 
That  ours  are  the  interests  of  others; 

That  others  will  hark  to  our  call. 

The  body,  though  one,  hath  its  members, 
Each  serving  itself  and  the  whole; 

And  Junes  cannot  say  to  Decembers, 
'*Men  need  not  the  heat  of  the  coal." 

Even  so  with  the  body  of  nations; 

Each  hath  its  relations  to  all; 
And  all  must  fulfill  these  relations, 
Or  civilization  will  fall. 
Holdemess,  N.  H. 


SONNET  TO  EUTERPE 

(Muse  of  Lyric  Poetry) 

By  Louise  Patterson  Guyol 

Fair  goddess,  robed  in  dreams  and  azure-eyed. 
Your  silver  flute-notes  call  me  from  afar. 
You  beckon  in  the  light  of  every  star, 
You  whisper  in  the  rushing  of  the  tide. 
By  piu'ple  peak  and  prairie  green  and  wide 
You  pass,  the  wind  your  steed,  a  cloud  your  car. 
Where  never  feet  but  mine  the  woodlands  mar. 
Among  the  fresh  untrodden  flowers  you  hide. 
When  I  pursue,  you  flee  with  laughter  hght, 
Your  song  eludes  mine  eager  listening  ear; 
But  when  I  feel  how  little  is  my  might, 
When  heavy  is  my  heart,  then  you  draw  near; 
You  stand  before  me  radiant  in  the  night, 
And  wake  my  soul  with  music  strange  and  clear. 
Concordy  N.  H. 
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The  House  of  Representatives :  The  Chairmen  of  Its  Committees 

By  Harlan  C.  Pearson 


Much  interest  attached  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representatives  of  1919  be- 
cause of  a  contest  for  the  Republican 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Speaker, 
such  nomination  being  equivalent 
to  an  election  imder  existing  condi- 
tions. The  gentlemen  seeking  this 
nomination  were  Charles  W.  Tobey 
of  Ten^ple,  who  had  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  1915 
and  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1918,  and  Charles  W.  Vamey  of 
Roche^er,  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Coimcil  of  Governor  Henry  W. 
Keyes,«and  with  a  record  of  previous 
service  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Mr.  Vamey  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  House  in 
November  but  upon  the  death  of 
Representative  Bradley  F.  Parsons 
of  Ward  Six,  Rochester,  the  Coimcilor 
was  chosen  at  a  special  election  to.  fill 
the  vacancy.  He  then  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Speakership,  for 
which  his  wide  experience  had  amply 
qualified .  him,  but  the  result  of  the 
ballot  in  the  RepubUcan :  caucus  on 
the  evening  of  December  31,  1918, 
proved  the  truth  of  Mr.  Tobey's 
statement  made  some  time  before  that 
a  majority  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers-elect were  pledged  to  his  support. 
Mr.  Tobey  was  nominated  in  the 
Republican  caucus  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  was  chosen  Speaker,  receiving 
239  votes  to  135  for  William  N. 
Rogers  of  Wakefield,  Democrat. 

In  assuming  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  chosen  Speaker  Tobey 
addressed  briefly  the  members  of  the 
House,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  problems,  on  the  lines  of  after 
the  war  reconstruction  and  otherwise, 
which    this    Legislature    would     be 


called  upon  to  solve,  and  urging  study 
of  the  facts  and  principles  involved, 
and  prompt,  but  not  hasty  action 
thereon.  To  this  end  the  Speaker 
himself  has  worked  constantly  and 
successfully.  As  a  presiding  officer 
he  is  competent,  courteous,  accurate 
and  alert,  entirely  impartial,  and 
evidently  guided  solely  by  a  desire 
to  expedite  the  wise  transaction  of 
the  date's  business.  He  has  won 
the  esteem,  affection  and  admiration 
of  all  the  varied  elements  represented 
in  the  House  membership  and  proved 
himself  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
long  and  distinguished  line  of  Speakers 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature. 
Charles  William  Tobey  was  born 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  22,  1880, 
the  son  of  William  A.  and  Ellen  H. 
(Parker)  Tobey.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  and 
enga|;ied  in  banking  in  Boston  until 
1903  when  he  came  ,tx)  New  Hamp- 
shire afad  purchased  a  farm  in  Temple, 
where  he  engaged  extensively  in 
poultry  raising.  Temple  continues 
to  be  Mr.  Tobey's  legal  residence, 
but  for  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  investment  banking 
business  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Tobey 
has  been  chairman  of  the  'Board  of 
Selectmen  and  t  School  *fioard  of 
Temple  and  represented  the  town  in 
the  Legislature  of  1915  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1918,  as 
well  as  in  the  present  House.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  Husban- 
dry at  Temple  and  a  director  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Manchester.  Mr. 
Tobey  was  prominent  in  the  Pro- 
gressive party  movement  in  New 
Hampshire  and  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  members  of 
the  House  of  1915,  but  he  has  been 
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best  known  throughout  the  state  by 
his  magnificent  work  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Liberty  Loan 
Committee.  He  married  June  4, 
1902,  Francelia  M.  Lovett  of  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  they  have  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  devolving  upon  the 
Speaker  is  the  appointment  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House. 
Upon  their  make-up  and  especially 
upon  the  choice  of  their  chairmen 
largely  depends  the  efficiency  and 
smooth  working  of  the  legislative 
machinery.  The  wisdom  of  Speaker 
Tobey's  selection  of  these  committee 
heads  may  be  judged  from  the  brief 
sketches  herewith  presented  of  the 
various  House  committee  chairmen. 


Representative  John  H.  Smith  of 
Atkinson,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  also  of  the 
Farmers*  Council  of  the  Legislature, 
qualifies  for  those  positions  by  a  life- 
time of  experience  on  the  farm  and 
also  by  his  prominence  in  the  agri- 
cultural order,  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. He  has  served  in  the  House 
before,  at  the  session  of  1893,  and 
has  a  wide  acquaintance  throughout 
the  state.  Mr.  Smith  was  bom  in 
Salem,  this  state,  August  24,  1854, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  To  the  business  of  a  farmer 
he  has  added  that  of  a  lumberman 
and  is  an  extensive  owner  of  real 
estate  in.  Rockingham  county.  For 
twenty  years  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
Mr.  Smith  has  held  the  various 
town  offices,  including  that  of  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for 
nine  years.  He  belongs  to  the 
Masons  and  to  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M., 
as  well  as  to  the  Grange,  and  attends 
the  Congregational  Church.  He  is 
a  widower  and  has  one  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Roger  F.  Etz,  whose 
husband  is  now  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A 
war  work  in  France,  and  one  grand- 
daughter. Miss  Dorothy  Etz. 


Representative  Frank  A.  Dockham, 
one  of  the  two  members  from  Ward 
Four,  Manchester,  honored  with  a 
chairmanship,  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Agricultural  College,  is  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  House,  having  been 
a  member  thirty  years  ago,  at  the 
session  of  1889,  this  election  having 
followed  his  service  in  both  branches 
of  the  Manchester  city  government. 
After  a  quarter  of  a  century  interval 
Mr.  Dockham  came  back  to  the 
capitol  in  1915,  and  was  reelected, 
for  the  session  of  1917  and  again  for 
that  of  1919.  In  1917  he  was  the 
third  man  on  the  Agricultural  College 
Committee  and  as  neither  of  the  two 
men  above  him  in  line  came  back 
to  this  House  his  appointment  as 
chairman  was  logical  and  deserved. 
Mr.  Dockham  was  born  at  Pittsfield, 
October  24,  1853,  and  educated  at 
Gilmanton  Academy.  He  is  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business,  is  a  prominent  Mason  and 
belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
Amoskeag  Veterans. 


The  oldest  member  of  this  legisla- 
ture, as  he  has  been  of  many  others, 
in  point  of  service,  is  the  veteran 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Colonel  James  E. 
French  of  Moultonboro,  New  Hamp- 
shire's "watch  dog  of  the  treasury." 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  fourteen  sessions  and  of 
the  state  Senate  at  one,  Mr.  French 
has  been  more  times  the  chairman 
of  an  important  committee.  Rail- 
roads at  first.  Appropriations  of  late 
years,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  state. 
Moderator  and  town  treasurer  for 
forty  years,  for  a  long  time  post- 
master, he  has  held,  also,  many  more 
important  offices,  such  as  collector 
of  internal  revenue,  state  railroad 
commissioner,  etc.,  and  has  gained 
the  title  of  Colonel  by  service  on  a 
Governor's  staff.  Mr.  French  was 
bom  in  Tuftonboro,  February  27, 
1845,  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
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Edward  French,  who  came  from 
England  to  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in  1637. 
He  was  educated  in  the  town  schools 
and  at  Tilton  Seminary;  is  a  Mason, 
Knight  Templar  and  Patron  of  Hus- 
bandry; and  attends  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  credit  for  keeping  the 
state  debt  down  to  its  present  reason- 
able proportions  belongs  to  the  voters 


and  directs  considerable  attention  to 
the  gentleman  so  honored,  Fred 
Hubbard  English  of  Littleton,  in 
this  particular  case.  It  is  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Banks 
which  Mr.  English  received  at  Speaker 
Tobey's  hands  and  all  through  the 
Norfti  Country  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  will  agree  that  he 


1.  JantM  E.  Frcnd 


of  Moultonboro  because  of  their 
wisdom  in  returning  Colonel  French 
to  the  House,  session  after  session, 
and  doubtless  they  appreciate  that 
fact. 


We  are  still  partisan  enough  in  our 
politics  so  that  when  a  Republican 
speaker  appoints  a  Democratic 
member — and  a  new  member  at 
that — to  an  important  chairmanship, 
the  occurrence  causes  some  comment, 


deserved  it  because  of  his  business 
abihty  and  experience.  Born  at 
Hartland,  Vt.,  January  8,  1857,  the 
sonof  John  W.  and  Melissa  (Hubbard) 
English,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Littleton  High  School  and  in  that 
town  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
for  forty  years,  recently  retiring. 
He  is  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  Littleton  National  Bank; 
director  of  the  Littleton  Shoe  Com- 
pany and  secretary  of  the  Littleton 
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Musical  Association;  and  has  served 
on  the  town  Board  of  Health  and 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  a  32nd 
degree  Mason  and  past  commander 


Hod.  FtmI  H.  EnftU^h 

of  St.  Gerard  Commandery,  K.  T., 
and  attends  the  Coi^regational 
Church.  July  31,  1882,  he  married 
Claribel  Richardson  of  Littleton. 


Chairman  Rufus  H.  Bailey  of  the 
Committee  on  Claims  represents  in 
the  Legislature  for  the  second  suc- 
cessive term  the  town  of  Windham, 
where  he  was  bom,  September  29, 
1858,  and  educated.  His  fellow 
citizens  have  shown  their  confidence 
in  him  further  by  making  him  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and 
trustee  of  the  Town  Trust  Funds. 
He  is  a  contractor  and  carpenter  by 
business'  and  belongs  to  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry.  A  widower,  he  has 
six  children,  two  of  his  sons  having 
been  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Army  for  the  recent  war. 


Six  years'  service  as  < 
of  Cheshire  county  form  one  of  the 
qualifications  of  Representative  Frank 
E,  Nesmith  of  Surry  for  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  County 
Affairs.  Mr.  Nesmith  is  one  of  a 
group  of  men  in  this  Legislature  who 
nave  come  back  to  the  capitol  after 
a  considerable  interval,  his  previous 
service  in  the  House  having  been  in 
1893.  Mr.  Nesmith  is  a  native  of 
Merrimack,  born  June  4,  1852,  and 
is  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  real  estate. 
Few  of  his  fellow  members  can  equal 
his  record  of  nineteen  years'  service 
as  selectman  and  he  has  been  town 
treasurer,  also.  In  religious  belief  he 
is  a  CongregationaUst. 


One  of  the  men  whom  the  experts 
picked  for  prominence  in  the  present 
Legislature  as  soon  as  the  -election 
results  of  last  November  were  known 
was  Thomas  Wilder  Fry  of  Clare-' 
mont,  whom  the  Speaker  has  made 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, a  committee  of  especial 
importance  at  this  session  in  view  of 
the  demand  for  changes  in  our  school 
system,  and  has  placed,  also,  upon 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Mr.  Fry,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  one 
of  New  Hampshire's  great  and  grow- 
ing industries,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  September  23,  1863,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  and  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  class 
of  1885.  He  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  1909  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

[>resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
ocal  fuel  administrator  at  Claremont. 
He  is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  of  the  Claremont 
Country  Club. 


Representative  Harold  M.  Smith 
of  Ward  Four,  Portsmouth,  has  the 
honor,  unusual  for  a  young  member 
and  a  new  member,  of  being  chairman 
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■of  a  committee,  that  on  Elections, 
and  of  serving,  also,  on  tbe  most 
important  committee  of  all,  that  on 
Judiciary.  Born  in  Barrington, 
September  1,  1887,  Mr.  Smith  pre- 
pared at  Coe's  Academy,  Northwood, 


Selective  Service  Legal  Advisory 
Board,  was  one  of  the  atate  speakers 
for  the  Liberty  Loans  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Liberty  Boy  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  U.  W.  W.  drive. 
He  married  in  1911,  Agnes  Maxwell, 
and  they  have  two  daughters,  Nath- 
alie Clifford  and  Barbara  Vining 
Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  prominent 
club  woman.  Diligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  careful 
and  constant  in  his  attention  to  the 
legislative  proceedings,  Mr.  Smith, 
even  in  his  first  term,  is  a  valuable 
member. 


,         Hon.  Hwold  M.  Smith 

for  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1909  with  the  degree  of 
A.B.  and  pursued  his  subsequent 
profes-sional  studies  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  is  a,  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Bar,  having  practised 
his  profession  in  Rochester  and 
Portsmouth;  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity; of  the  Warwick  Club,  Ports- 
mouth ;  of  the  Portsmouth  Golf 
Club;  of  the  Exeter  Gun  Club  and 
of  the  Delta  Upsilon,  Phi  Delta  Phi 
and  Theta  Phi  Epsilon  fraternities. 
He  attends  the  Congregational 
Church;  and  is  prominent  in  Boy 
Scout  work.  During  the  war  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Four-Minute 
Men  of  Portsmouth,  served  on   the 


When  Speaker  Tobey  inquired  of 
the  members  of  the  House  their  pref- 
erences as  to  committee  service,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  moat  of 
them  wished  to  be  named  on  either 
Fisheries  and  Game  or  Roads,  Bridges 
and  Canals.  Choosing  these  com- 
mittees was,  therefore,  something  of 
a  problem,  but  that  the  task  was  well 
done  is  shown  by  their  record  of  work 
accomplished.  The  Speaker  first 
named  Representative  Mott  L.  Bart- 
lett  of  Sunapee,  brother  of  Governor 
John  H.  Bartlett,  as  chairman  of 
Fisheries  and  Game,  but  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, also  named  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  considered  the 
latter  service  the  more  important 
and  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his 
chairmanship. 

This  resulted  in  the  promotion  of 
Representative  Charles  W.  Bailey  of 
Ward  Nine,  Manchester,  who  served 
on  that  committee  at  the  session  of 
1917  and  therefore  was  well  acquain- 
ted with  its  work.  Born  in  Auburn, 
August  28.  1866,  Mr.  BaUey  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Manchester  and  is  connected  with 
the  Amoskeag  corporation  in  that 
city.  His  legislative  service  was  pre- 
ceded by  five  years  in  the  Manchester 
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city  government.  He  is  a  Mason 
and  Knight  of  Pythias,  attends  the 
Baptist  Church  and  votes  the  Repub- 
lican ticket. 


One  of  the  veteran  chairmen  of  the 
House  is  Dr.  Henry  F.  Libby  of 
Wolfeboro,  who  heads  the  Committee 
on  Forestry  at  the  session  of  1919,  as 
at  the  previous  sessions  of  1915  and 
1917.     Doctor    Libby    was    bom    in 


Representative  Adams  L.  Greer  of 
Ward  Three,  Manchester,  serving 
upon  the  Committee  on  Ridlroads  at 
the  1915  session  of  the  House  is 
promoted  this  year  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Incorpora- 
tions, Mr,  Greer  was  born  in  Dun- 
barton  in  1879  and  received  a  public 
school  education  in  GofTstown  and 
Manchester.  He  is  a  dealer  in  pianos 
and  a  man  of  wide  social  and  business 
activities,  belonging  to  the  Odd 
Fellows,  Knighta  of  Pythias,  Red 
Men,  Grange,  New  England  Order  of 
Protection  and  O.  U.  A.  M,,  and 
having  served  in  both  the  New 
Hampshire  National  Guard  (First 
New  Hampshire  Battery)  and  in  the 
city  fire  department.  He  is  a  Con- 
gregationalist  in  religious  belief. 


Representative  William  E.  Smith 
of  Ward  Two,  Manchester,  continues 
at  this  session  at  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on"  Industrial  School,  a 
position  which  he  filled  acceptably  at 
the  session  of  1917. 


Dr.  HuuT  P.  Ubby 

Tuftonboro  in  1850;  educated  at  the 
old  Tuftonboro  and  Wolfeboro  Acad- 
emy and  at  the  Harvard  Dental 
School;  and  for  many  years  has 
practised  his  profession  in  Boston. 
He  is  a  Mason  and  a  Unitarian.  Doc- 
tor Libby  is  most  widely  known 
through  his  Museum  at  Wolfeboro, 
an  unique  collection  of  great  interest, 
appropriately  housed,  which,  by  his 
kindness  and  public  spirit,  is  open  to 
visitors  during  the  summer  months 
and  is  an  appreciated  attraction  .of 
the  lake  country  at  that  season. 


Representative  Walter  G.  Perry  of 
Keene,  third  man  on  the  1917  Com- 
mittee on  Insurance,  goes  to  its  head 
at  the  session  of  1919,  a  place  which 
he  fully  merits  as  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  successful  insurance 
men  in  the  state,  being  the  president 
of  the  widely  known  Feeriess  Casualty 
Company.  Born  in  "  Fitzwilliam, 
June  13,  1874,  the  son  of  Calvin  B. 
and  Julia  E.  Perry,  he  was  educated 
in  the  town  schools.  He  is  a  Mason, 
Odd  Fellow,  Elk  and  Red  Man  and  a 
Unitarian  in  religious  belief.  During 
the  recent  war  he  did  valuable  work 
for  the  government  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  at  Boston. 
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appointment  of  the  chairman  of  the  of  years  he  was  connected  with  public 

House  Judiciary  Committee  at  this  and  private  schools  as  a  teacher,  then 

session  and  the  recipient  of  the  honor,  engaged  in  business  at  Hill,  and  in 

Representative  Robert  M.  Wright  of  1912  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He 

Sanbornton,  has  been  the  object  of  practised  law  in  the  office  of  Allen 


close  attention  and  of  favorable  com-  Hollis  at   Concord   for  three  and  a 

ment  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  dis-  half  years  and  then  opened  an  office 

charged     his     onerous     duties.     Mr.  for  himself  in  Franklin,  where  he  is 

Wright    was    bom    in    Sanbornton,  now   practising.     He  has  served  his 

October  31,  1877,  and  was  educated  town  as  selectman  five  years,  president 

at  the   Franklin   High  School,   New  of  the  Republican  Club  ten  years  and 

Hampshire  College  and  Boston   I'ni-  trust  fund  trustee.     He  was  sent  by 
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his  town  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions of  1912  and  1918  and  to  the 
Legislature  in  1915,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
corporations and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Stat- 
utes, and  in  1917,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  Belknap  county 
delegation.  Mr.  Wright  is  married; 
has  one  son;  is  a  Mason,  a  Patron  of 
Husbandry  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Alike  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  legislator,  he  is  distinguished  by 
the  close  and  careful  attention  which 
he  gives  to  the  matters  demanding 
his  attention;  by  his  clear  and  logical 
method  of  thought;  and  by  the  direct, 
concise  and  forceful  manner  of  speech 
which  he  employs  on  the  not  too 
frequent  occasions  when  he  takes  the 
floor. 


tion  of  1918.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Keene  Commercial  Club  and  inter- 
ested in  all  movements  for  the  prog- 
ress and  benefit  of  city  or  state. 


One  of  the  veteran  members  of  the 
House  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
upon  the  floor  is  Representative 
William  J.  Callahan  of  Keene,  for  his 
third  term  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  also  chairman  of  the 
Cheshire  county  delegation.  Bom 
in  London,  England,  March  26,  1861, 
Mr.  Callahan  is  a  self-educated  man, 
who  has  achieved  a  broad  knowledge 
of  facts  and  principles  and  a  fluent 
facility  of  expression.  He  is  a  me- 
chanic by  trade;  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  religious  belief;  married  and  the 
father  of  four  children.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan is  especially  prominent  in  fra- 
ternal circles,  having  been  grand 
chief  ranger  of  the  Foresters  of 
America  of  the  state  and  a  member 
and  officer,  also,  of  the  Catholic  Order 
of  Foresters,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  the  Elks,  Eagles  and 
Moose.  He  has  served  in  the  Keene 
city  government,  in  addition  to  his 
legislative  experience,  and  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 


Representative  Elbridge  W.  Snow 
of  Whitefield  is  another  of  the  double 
chairmen,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Liquor  Laws,  espe- 
cially important  at  this  stage  of  the 
state's  progress,  and  of  the  Coos 
county  delegation.  Mr.  Snow,  whose 
overall  factory  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  his  town,  was  born  there 
December  7,  1860,  and  educated  in  its 
public  schools  and  at  the  New  Hamp- 
ton Literary  Institution.  He  is  a 
Mason,  Odd  Fellow  and  Methodist 
and  a  man  who  possesses  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  is 
shown  by  his  election  on  the  town 
school  board  for  twenty-two  years 
and  as  selectman,  library  trustee, 
etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  1917,  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures,  and  is  one  of  the 
representatives  who  follows  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  session  carefully  and 
understandingly  and  speaks  clearly 
and  forcefully  when  he  is  impelled  to 
enter  a  debate. 


Enoch  Shenton,  Republican,  rep- 
resentative from  Ward  Two,  Nashua, 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  was  born  in  Shrews- 
bury, England,  June  20,  1854,  the 
son  of  Rev.  Joseph  T.  and  Elizabeth 
(Jones)  Shenton,  and  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church  School,  Chester, 
England.  He  is  now  the  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  William 
Highton  &  Sons  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  warm  air  registers,  Nashua,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Shenton  is 
treasurer  of  the  trustees  of  the  Main 
Street  Methodist  Church,  Nashua. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Third 
Light  Battery,  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Militia,  in  1871,  and  in  the 
United  States  Navy,   on   board  the 
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V.  S.  S.  Harford,  flagship  on  the 
Amatic  station,  1872-75.  He  is  a 
32nd  degree  Mason  and  a  member  of 
St,  George  Commandery,  K.  T.,  the 
Golden  Cross,  Nashua  Country  Club 
and  Nashua  Board  of  Trade,  being 


David  A.  Grant  of  Lyme,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Mileage  and 
of  the  Grafton  County  delegation  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Liquor 
Laws,  was  bom  in  Lyme,  September 
24,  1856,  on  the  old  homestead  which 


has  been  in  the  Grant  name  since 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  itnd  at 
the  Thetford,  Vt.,  Academy,  and  for 
a  time  engaged  in  school  teaching. 
From  the  time  of  his  marriage,  No- 
vember 11,  1879,  until  1905,  he  carried 
on  the  old  farm  successfully,  then 
turning  over  its  operation  to  his  son. 
Mr.  Grant  has  held  nearly  all  the 
offices  in  the  gift  of  hia  town,  member 
of  the  school  board,  selectman, 
member  of  the  House  of  1897,  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions of  1912  and  1918,  etc.  For 
the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  clerk 
and  treasurer  of  both  the  town  and 
the  school  district.  He  served  aa 
chairman  of  the  local  Public  Safety 
Committee,  as  registration  officer 
and  as  an  associate  member  of  the 
Legal  Advisory  Board  under  the 
selective  service  act.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and 
-is  interested  in  anything  that  will 
tend  to  the  best  interests  of  his  home 
town  and  of  the  state. 


vice-president  of  the  last  named 
organization.  He  served  in  the 
Nashua  city  government,  189&-1902, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1903,  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Stat- 
utes, During  the  war  he  has  served 
as  secretary  of  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  Warm  Air  Register 
Manufacturers,  at  Washington.  Every 
position  he  has  held  Mr.  Shenton  has 
filled  efficiently  and  with  honor  and 
always  with  an  eye  to  the  pubUc  in- 
terest. 


Captain  Frank  H.  Challis,  Re- 
pubUcan,  of  Ward  Four,  Manchester, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  MiU- 
tary  Aflfairs,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  circles  of  newspaper, 
political,  fraternal  order  and  military 
activity  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Bom  in  Laconia,  March  20, 
1855,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  Captain  Challis  has  been, 
during  most  of  his  life,  a  resident  of 
Manchester,  where  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  its  leading  newspapers 
in  various  editorial  capacities  and 
also  has  been  in  business  for  himself. 
He  served  seven  years  in  the  Manches- 
ter Cadets,  six  as  captain,  and  three 
in  the  National  Guard  as  captain; 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of  1917;  is  a  member 
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of  more  than  a  score  of  societies  and 
organizations  and  an  officer  in  most 
of  them;  past  commander  of  the  New 
England  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans; 
ex-councilor  and  ex-national  repre- 
sentative, O.  U.  A.  M.;  past  chan- 
cellor commander,  K.  of  P.;  first 
master  workman,  Security  Lodge, 
A.  0.  U.  W.;  member  of  I.  O.  0.  F., 
etc.;  charter  member  of  the  Man- 
chester Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
historiographer  of  the  Manchester 
Historic  Association,  etc.  Captain 
Challis  was  an  active  and  prominent 
member  of  the  House  of  1917  and,  as 
was  expected,  is  one  of  the  live  wires 
of  the  present  Legislature. 


The  fact  that  the  first  important 
business  to  be  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1919,  namely,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  prohibition  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  was 
referred  to  the  Committed  on  National 
Affairs,  for  consideration  and  report 
gave  especial  prominence  to  that 
committee  and  its  chairman  at  this 
session.  Rev.  James  McD.  Blue  of 
North  Conway,  Republican,  named 
as  the  head  of  this  committee,  while 
not  previously  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  is  well  known  in  the  state, 
where  he  has  held  several  Congre- 
gational pastorates.  Bom  in  Boston, 
Rev.  Mr.  Blue  was  educated  at  the 
Newton,  Mass.,  High  School;  at 
Williams  College,  class  of  1893;  and 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, class  of  1896.  He  is  a  Mason, 
Odd  Fellow  and  Patron  of  Hus- 
bandry; is  married,  and  the  father 
of  four  children. 


Representative  Herman  C.  Rice, 
Republican,  of  Ward  Three,  Keene, 
is  one  of  the  few  members  honored 
by  holding  the  same  chairmanship 
at  successive  sessions.  Chosen  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives in  1917,  he  was  made  chairman 
of  its  Committee  on  Normal  Schools 
and  performed  the  duties  of  the 
position  so  capably  that  Speaker 
Tobey  was  prompt  to  invite  him  to 
continue  at  the  head  of  the  same 
committee  for  the  session  of  1919. 
Mr.  Rice  was  born  in  Jaffrey,  March 
15,  1867,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Keene.  He  is  a  dealer  in 
wall  paper  and  paints;  married,  two 
children;  Unitarian;  Mason  of  the 
32nd  degree  and  member  of  the  Sons 
of  Veterans  and  Monadnock  Club. 
His  first  election  to  the  Legislature 
followed  efficient  service  of  two  years 
each  as  councilman  and  alderman  in 
the  Keene  city  government. 


Another  committee  chairman  to 
continue  his  service  through  four 
years  is  Dr.  Henry  W.  Boutwell,  Re- 
publican, of  Ward  Two,  Manchester, 
the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  at  the  Sessions  of  1917  and 
1919.  No  member  of  the  Legislature 
has  a  more  distinguished  record  of 
public  service  than  Doctor  Boutwell 
and  none  is  more  reluctant  to  allow 
even  the  bare  facts  of  his  career  to 
appear  in  print.  Born  in  Lyndeboro 
in  1848,  he  was  educated  in  the  town 
schools,  at  Francestown  Academy 
and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
He  has  served  in  the  state  Senate  and 
on  the  Executive  Council,  as  well  as 
in  the  House,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institu- 
tions. He  was  surgeon  general  on 
the  staff  of  Governor  Nahum  J. 
Bachelder,  has  served  as  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  Man- 
chester, and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Doctor 
Boutwell  has  a  wife  and  daughter  and 
attends  the  Congregational  Church. 


Of  equal  distinction  with  Doctor 
Boutwell  in  having  served  in  House, 
Senate    and    Executive    Council    is 
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Honorable  Charles  W.  Vamey, 
Republican,  of  Ward  Six,  Rochester, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Improvements.  Born  in  Lebanon, 
Me.,  June  4,  1884,  the  son  of  David 
W.  and  Abbie  (Tibbetta)  Varney,  he 


Hon.  Chorle*  W.  Varaay 

was  educated  in  the  town  schools  and 
at  a  business  college  in  Boston.  He 
is  successfully  engaged  in  the  in- 
surance business  and  has  been  espe- 
cially active  and  prominent  in  fra- 
ternal order  circles  and  in  public  life. 
He  is  a  32nd  degree  Mason  and 
Knight  Templar,  president  of  the 
Grange  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
past  state  lecturer  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  member  of  the  I.  0. 0.  F., 
Eastern  Star,  Rochester  City  Club, 
Waquoit  Club,  etc.  Elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  1915,  he 
climbed  the  ladder  to  the  state  Senate 
of  1917  and  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  Governor  Henry  W.  Keyes  in  1917- 
1918  being  the  youngest  man  ever 
chosen  to  these  offices.  He  was  also  a 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1918;  and  the  mover  of 
its  adjournment  until  after  the  war. 


He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Keyes 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  take  the 
votes  of  New  Hampshire  soldiers  for 
the  election  of  1918,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  went  as  far  as 
Texas  on  a  tour  of  the  cantonmenta 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Varney  mar- 
ried October  13,  1906,  Matilda 
Webster  Shepherd,  Children :  Charles 
W..  Jr.,  born  November  17,  1912, 
and  Barbara  Shepherd,  bom  May 
1,  1915. 


One  of  the  solid  men  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  Representative  James  Mar- 
shall, Republican,  oif  Ward  Four, 
Dover,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Railroads.  Born  in  Scotland, 
January  22,  1874,  Mr.  Marshall  came 
to  this  country  in  childhood  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Dover,  where  is  is  engaged  in  the 
printing  business.  He  is  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of 
the  state  and  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order  and  of  the  Red  Men. 
Good  service  in  both  branches  of  the 
Dover  city  government  was  followed 
by  his  election  to  the  House  of  1917, 
where  he  served  on  the  committees 
on  pubUc  improvements  and  rail- 
roads, and  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1918.  Mr.  Marshall 
is  married  and  attends  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 


Representative  William  C.  Clarke, 
Republican,  of  Ward  One,  Manches- 
ter, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Retrenchment  and  Reform,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  popular 
men  in  New  Hampshire.  The  son 
of  the  late  Colonel  John  B.  Clarke, 
he  was  born  in  Manchester,  March 
17,  1856,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Manchester  High  School,  PhilUps 
Andover  Academy  and  Dartmouth 
College.  Journalism  has  been  his 
profession,  with  writing  on  out  of 
door  sports  and  athletics,  as  his  spe- 
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cialty,  but  much  of  his  time  hae  been 
^ven  to  public  life  as  mayor  of 
Manchester  eight  years,  member  of 
the  Manchester  School  Board  six 
years,  member  of  the  House  and 
cbairman  of  its  Committee  on  Fish 
and  Game  in  1891,  delegate-at-lai^e 
to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1900,  etc.  Mr.  Clarke  be- 
longs to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
the  Red  Men  and  the  Derryfield 
Club.  New  Hampshire  has  no  better- 
posted  or  more  entertaining  writer  or 
more  charming  conversationalist. 


Representative  Marshall  Day  Cob- 
leigh,  Republican,  of  Ward  One, 
Nashua,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Revision  of  Statutes,  which  has 
one  of  the  largest  grists  to  grind  and 
is  doing  it  at  this  session  with  marked 
seccess.  Bom  in  Littleton,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1864,  the  son  of  Aflhbel  W. 
and  Hannah  (Montgomery)  Cob- 
leigh,  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Littleton ;  studied  law 
there  with  Harry  L.  Heald  and  James 
W.  Remick;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1899.  He  practiced  for  a  year 
in  Littleton  and  for  ten  years  in 
Lebanon  and  since  December  1,  1911, 
in  Nashua,  in  partnership,  succes- 
sively, with  General  Charles  J.  Ham- 
blett,  Senator  Marcel  Theriault  and  at 
present  with  his  son,  Gerald,  under 
the  Brm  name  of  Cobleigh  &  Cobleigh. 
While  at  Littleton  he  served  as  super- 
visor and  as  special  justice  of  the 
Littleton  police  court.  At  Lebanon 
he  was  town  moderator  and  from  1903 
to'  1909  was  solicitor  of  Grafton 
county.  He  was  a  del^ate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1918 
from  Ward  One,  Nashua  where  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Republican  city 
committee  since  1916.  In  addition 
to  his  chairmanship  in  the- present 
Legislature .  he  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules.     Mr.  Cobleigh 


is  a  Congregationaliat  and  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Grange, 
y.  M.  C.  A.,  Langdon  Club  (Lebanon) 
and  Brotherhood  Class  (Nashua)- 
He  married  April  29,  1890,  AUce  J. 
Aldrich,  and  they   have  two  sons, 


Gerald  F.,  special  justiceof  the  Nashua 
Municipal  Court,  and  Neal  W.,  a 
student  in  the  Nashua  High  School. 

Next  in  popularity  to  the  Fisheries 
and  Game  Committee  among  the 
members  of  the  House,  according  to 
Speaker  Tobey,  was  the  Com- 
mittee on  Roads,  Bridges  and  Canals. 
At  its  head  the  Speaker  placed  a  new 
member,  but  one  who  has  had  much 
practical  experience  along  the  lines  of 
the  committee's  work.  Representative 
Albert  E.  McReel,  Republican,  of 
Exeter.  Born  in  Athol,  Mass.,  March 
28,  1870,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there,  Mr.  McReel  now  is 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  A.  E. 
McReel  Company  (incorporated),  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  and  tow  boat  busi- 
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nesB.  He  is  also  well  known  as  the 
promoter  and  builder  of  several  street 
railways  in  Southern  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  McReel  married  Mabel  A.  Mellen 
of  Athol,  Mass.,  and  they  have  one 
son,  William  A.  MnReel,  first-class 
gunner  in  the  66th  C.  A.  C,  now  in 
Prance.  Mr.  McReel  is  a  member  of 
Portsmouth   lodge    of    Elks.     He    is 


this  committee.  Born  in  Tilton, 
June  1,  1865,  Mr.  Seavema  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Laconia.  He  has  held  various  ward 
offices  and  is  city  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Lake 
City  Club  and  his  vocation  is  that  of 
pa  per  hanger. 


president  of  the  Exeter  Board  of  Trade 
and  ranks  as  one  of  the  town's  best 
citizens  and  business  men. 


Representative  William  F.  Seav- 
ems  of  Laconia,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  of  the  Belknap  County 
delegation,  is  serving  his  third  term 
in  the  Legislature  and  at  the  head  of 


Another  Laconia  committee  chair- 
man is  Representative  Arthur  W. 
Russell,  Republican,  of  Ward  Six 
(Postofiice  address,  Lakeport),  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Soldiers'  Home.  Mr.  Russell  was 
born  in  Wilton,  May  31,  1842,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Boston. 
He  served  in  the  Civil  War  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  of  the  I.  O.  0.  F.  and  N.  E.  O. 
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P.  Mr.  Russell  is  a  machinist  by 
trade  and  a  Universalist  in  relwious 
beUef. 


Dr.  Ervin  Wilbur  Hodsdon,  Re- 
publican, representative  from  Ossipee, 
continues,  this  session,  at  the  head 


Dr.  S.  W.  HmMon 

of  the  Committee  of  State  Hospital, 
whose  work  he  guided  in  1917.  This 
is  Doctor  Hodsdon's  third  term  in  the 
House  and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded 
aa  one  of  its  best  working  members, 
as  well  as  one  of  those  most  popular 
among  his  associates.  Bom  in  Os- 
sipee, April  8,  1863,  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward Payson  Hodsdon  and  Emma  B. 
Demerritt,  the  doctor  was  educated 
at  the  Dover  High  School,  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  and  the  Missouri 
Medical  College,  now  a  part  of 
Washington  University.  He  has 
practiced  his  profession  in  Ossipee 
since  1896  and  during  that  time  has 
served  twelve  years  as  medical  referee 
and  has  been  postmaster  seventeen 
years,  besides  holding  the  offices  of 
selectman,  member  of  the  school 
board,    etc.     Doctor  Hodsdon   is  a 
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past  grand  sachem  of  the  Red  Men 
of  the  state,  a  past  master  of  his 
Masonic  lodge  and  a  member  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  W.,  the  Grange  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  in  addition  to 
state  and  national  medical  associa- 
tions and  the  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society.  He  attends  the 
Methodist  Church.  February  25, 
1917,  he  married  Mary  L.  Price. 


W  One  of  the  legislative  veterans 
whose  long  and  faithful  service  is 
recognized  by  his  selection  as  a  com- 
mittee chairman  is  Representative 
Fred  P.  Hill  of  Plaistow,  who  heads 
the  State  Prison  Committee  in  his 
fifth  term  aa  a  member  of  the  House; 
besides  which  service  he  has  been  a 
delegate  to  two  constitutional  con- 
ventions. Mr.  Hill  was  born  in 
Sandown,  December  16,  1867;  was 
educated  in  public  and  private  schools; 
and  is  engaged  in  the  shoe  business. 
In  addition  to  his  ten  years  in  the 
General  Court  Mr.  HUl  has  been 
selectman  of  his  town  and  in  other 
ways  has  been  the  recipient  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 


William  E.  Burgess,  well  known 
real  estate  dealer  and  insurance  agent 
of  the  city  of  Manchester,  Republi- 
can representative  from  Ward  Two 
of  that  city,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Towns.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess was  born  at  Pleasant  Valley, 
N.  S.,  October  16,  1861,  and  educated 
at  Halifax  and  Dartmouth,  N.  S. 
He  has  been  to  the  Legislature  before, 
at  the  session  of  1909.  He  is  a 
Christian  Scientist  in  religious  belief, 
a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  Husban- 
dry; and  is  married  and  has  one 
child. 


Walter  Stephen  Thayer,  Republi- 
can, member  of  the  House  from  New 
Ipswich  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unfinished  Business,  was 
born  December  30,  1873,  in  the  town 
which  he  represents.    He  was  educa- 
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ted  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Appleton  Academy.  He  was  married 
in  1893  to  Anne  F.  Chandler  and  they 
have  three  children,  one  of  whom, 
Lieutenant  Arthur  S.  Thayer,  is  in 
the  military  service  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Thayer  is  a  farmer,  a  dealer  in 
real  estate  and  cattle  and  ia  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business.  He  has  been 
selectman  ten  years,  chairman  of  the 
board  eight  years  in  succession,  and 
has  been  overseer  of  the  poor,  trustee 
of  Town  Trust  Funds  and  local  meat 
inspector.  In  addition  to  his  chair- 
mainahip  he  serves  at  this  session 
upon  the  Committees  on  County 
AJffairs  and  Forestry. 

When  a  member  of  the  state  Senate 
returns  to  the  Legislature  in  the 
lower  house  his  experience  is  sure  to 


Hon.  CtaTMic*  M.  Colllii* 

be  regarded  with  respect,  which 
probaUy  is  one  reason  why  Speaker 
Tobey  made  Representative  Clarence 
M.  Collins,  Repubhcan,  of  Danville, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  the  session  of  1919 
and  named  him,  also,  on  the  Com- 
mittee    on     Appropriations.        Mr. 


Collins  was  born  in  Danville,  August 
12,  1858,  and  was  educated  at  New 
Hampton  Literary  Institution,  having 
been  president  of  its  state  association 
of  alumni.  He  is  a  shoe  manufac- 
turer; a  32nd  degree  Mason  and 
Knight  Templar;  a  Free  Baptist  in 
reUgious  belief;  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society; 
married  and  the  father  of  two  clul- 
dren.  He  has  held  all  the  town 
offices  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1912 
and  a  member  of  the  state  Senate  of 
1917.  In  that  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Henry  W.  Keyes 
as  a  member  of  the  special  recess 
committee  on  state  finance  which 
made  its  report  to  the  present  Legis- 
lature early  in  the  session.  He  ia 
also  chairman  of  the  Rockingham 
county  c 


Rev.  Ora  Wilfred  Craig,  Democrat, 
representative  from  Ward  Eleven, 
Manchester,  and  chairman  of  the 
city  delegation,  was  bom  in  Ashland, 
January  2,  1879,  of  revolutionary 
stock  in  both  his  paternal  and  nka- 
temal  ancestry.  He  was  educated 
at  Holdemess  School,  Trinity  College- 
and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
and  has  spent  his  entire  time  as  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  in 
the  diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  first 
as  a  curate  at  Claremont,  then  for 
five  years  at  Laconia  and  now  on  his 
seventh  year  at  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
West  Manchester.  While  at  Laconia 
he  opened  a  mission  at  Meredith 
along  modern  institutional  lines, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
also  worked  in  other  neighboring 
towns.  He  was  for  a  year  president 
of  the  Laconia  Ministers'  Association 
and  for  three  years  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Civic  Life.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Laconia  Benevolent 
Association,  its  president  one  year 
and  for  three  years  in  charge  of  the 
law  enforcement  end  of  its  work. 
Rev.  Mr.  Craig  is  now  serving  his 
second     term     on     the     Manchester 
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School  Board  and  is  chairman  of  the 
School  Athletic  Council,  throu^ 
which  the  board  controls  the  athletic 
training  and  sports  in  all  the  public 
schools.  Mr.  Craig  is  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Chi  Rho  fraternity,  of  all 


Merrimack  County  delegation,  was 
born  in  Lynn,  Maas.,  June  23,  1875. 
the  son  of  Charles  Freeman  and 
Caroline  D.  (Pratt)  Ranney.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Newport,  Vt.,  and  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  Academy,  and  engaged  for  a 
time  in  the  printing  busineas  ifcith 
hia  father  at  Newport.  In  November 
1904,  he  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Penacook  News-Lelter,  which  he  has 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved, 
carrying  on,  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  newspaper,  an 
extensive  job  printing  business.  He 
is  clerk  of  the  society  and  deacon  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Pen- 
acook; town  treasurer  of  Boscawen 
since  March,  1907;  president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Weekly  Pub- 
hshers'  Association,  etc.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  lodge, 


the  branches  of  Odd  Fellowship  and 
of  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  The  fact 
that  he  is  a  life  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  indicates 
his  hobby,  which  is  hens;  his  Rose 
Comb  Rhode  Islands  Reds  being  as 
fine  specimens  of  the  breed  as  can  be 
found  in  New  Hampshire.  Mr  Craig 
is  married  and  has  one  child.  Hie 
work  in  all  its  lines  of  activity,  church, 
school  and  pubhc  life,  is  character- 
ised by  definiteness  of  purpose  and 
well-considered  progress  towards  a 
predetermined  end.  In  these  trouble- 
threatening  times  such  men  are  valu- 
able bulwarks  of  our  institutions. 


William  Bradford  Ranney,  Re- 
publican, representative  from  the  town 
of   Boscawen   and   chairman   of   the 


1.  WUUun  B.  RaiUM7 


chapter,  council  and  commandery, 
and  past  patron  of  the  Extern  Star; 
past  master  of  Hallowe'en  Grange, 
Penacook,  and  of  Merrimack  County 
Pomona  Grange.  He  married  Oc- 
tober 28,  1898,  Alice  M.  Burbank  of 
Wefc«ter,  and  they  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Dorothy  and  Katharine. 


EDITORIAL 


The  part  New  Hampshire  is  taking 
in  movements  of  national  progress 
is  very  gratifying  to  all  of  us  who  are 
as  confident  of  her  future  as  we  are 
proud  of  her  past.  The  promptness 
with  which  our  Legislature  of  1919 
ratified  on  the  part  of  the  Granite 
State  the  prohibition  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  a  subject 
for  congratulation  and  the  sentiment 
for  strict  and  impartial  law  enforce- 
ment everywhere  in  evidence  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  United 
States  officers,  as  it  has  been  to  those 
of  the  state,  in  making  prohibition 
prohibit.  To  prevent  entirely  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  always 
has  seemed  an  ideal  impossible  of 
achievement;  and  so  it  still  may 
prove  to  be.  But  never  in  history 
has  so  powerful  a  force  been  exerted 
to  this  end  as  will  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  will  be  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  do  his  part  towards 
making  the  application  of  this  force 
entirely  efficient.  New  Hampshire 
has  a  particular  reason  for  interest 
in  national  prohibition  and  an  added 
incentive  to  aid  i^i  its  enforcement 
because  the  first  seeds  of  the  crop 
now  to  be  harvested  were  sown  more 
than  forty  years  ago  by  Henry  W. 
Blair,  then  Congressman  and  after- 
wards United  States  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  when  he  introduced 
in  the  lower  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature  the  initial  proposal  on 
this  line  on  December  27,  1876.  Ex- 
Senator  Blair,  at  four  score  and  five, 
is  still  living  in  Washington.  During 
the  time  of  his  activity  and  promi- 
nence as  a  national  figure  he  dreamed 
many  great  dreams  which  were 
scorned  by  the  "practical"  and 
derided  by  the  short-sighted.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  one  of  them,  at 


least,  now  is  coming  to  realization, 
within  his  lifetime. 

New  Hampshire  is  prompt,  again, 
in  organizing  for  the  promulgation 
and  support  of  the  League  of  Free 
Nations  idea.  The  state  association 
is  fortunate  in  securing  as  its  head, 
Mr.  Himtley  N.  Spaulding,  recently 
so  successful  as  food  administrator 
for  New  Hampshire,  who  will  put 
the  vigor  and  force  of  his  personality 
behind  this  good  work,  also.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  first  local  organiza- 
tions should  be  in  our  educational 
centers,  Hanover  and  Durham,  and 
it  is  easy  to  beheve  that  from  them 
inspiration  will  spread  into  every 
comer  of  the  commonwealth.  A 
powerful  aid  to  that  end  will  be  found 
m  the  happily  large  number  of  New 
Hampshire  people  who  attended  the 
recent  New  England  meeting  in 
Boston  and  heard  former  President 
William  H.  Taft  at  his  best  and 
greatest  in  discussion  of  this  most 
important  subject.  The  imperative 
work  of  world  reconstruction  can 
proceed,  as  we  see  it,  on  two  far 
separated  planes  simultaneously  and 
cooperatively.  One  can  and  must 
start  from  the  home  and  the  indi- 
vidual to  reconstruct  the  community 
and  thus  to  raise  the  level  of  life. 
The  other  must  operate  on  that 
greatest  possible  scale  which  the 
League  of  Nations  purposes  and 
which  by  ensuring  the  world's  peace 
will  give  full  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  race  by  individual 
and  national  initiative  and  execution. 
Here  in.  New  Hampshire  we  are 
glad  to  give  endorsement  to  the 
world  project,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  recognize  our  own  pressing 
problems  and  give  our  best  efforts 
to  their  solution. 


A  BOOK  OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE   INTEREST 


The  man  who  thought  Psyche  was 
"a  mighty  queer  way  to  spell  fish" 
would  be  more  than  ever  puzzled 
after  reading  the  first  part  of  Dr. 
John  D.  Quackenbos's  new  novel, 
"  Magnhild,"  for  the  hero  and  the 
heroine    pass    quickly    from    psychic 


than  he  in  painting  word  pictures  of 
its  loveliness;  "its  background  of 
sable-vested  mountains — its  clear,  is- 
land-studded waters^its  tortuous 
shore  tine  presenting  so  remarkable 
a  diversity,  now  sheer  and  heavily 
timbered,    now    stretching    in    long 


Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbo* 


rapport  to  fishing  raptures,  from  ex- 
periencing the  "psychovital  cosmic 
relations  of  the  human  personality" 
to  "that  erethism  of  internal  exalta- 
tion" that  accompanies  the  capture 
of  a  Sunapee  saibling.  Doctor 
QuackenboB  has  spent  a  good  part 
of  his  seventy  years  of  life  on  the 
shores  of  our  beautiful  New  Hamp- 
shire lake,  and  no  one  is  more  skilful 


reaches  of  sparkling  sand,  or  sloping 
upward  in  brilliant  pasture  lands  to 
ridges  crested  with  inky  spruce,  anon 
opening  into  flower-pied  meadows 
through  which  streams  fringed  with 
fern  clumps  pour  their  crystal  cold 
into  darksome  estuaries."  There  are 
many  of  these  pictures,  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  the  earUer  pages  of  the  book; 
many  studies  of  the  life  of  the  lake 
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and  the  people  about  it,  so  that  for 
us  New  Hampshire  folks  this  part  of 
the  story  will  have  an  especial  charm. 
But  for  those  who  are  attracted  to 
the  book  by  its  sub-title,  **A  Tale  of 
Psychic  Love,"  the  unfolding  of  the 
plot,  with  its  revelations  of  the  pos- 


sibilities of  telepathy,  "the  influence 
exerted  on  human  lives  by  extrinsic 
personalities  and  the  mysteries  of 
supernatural  communication'*  will 
hold  the  closest  attention  to  the  happy 
ending,  which,  again,  has  Sunapee 
shores  as  its  scene. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Bela  Chapin  was  born  in  Newport, 
February  19,  1829.  Is  there  any- 
where a  poet  of  greater  age  whose 
muse  is  fertile  still?  While  he  has 
passed  his  ninetieth  birthday,  Louise 
Patterson  Guyol,  a  Concord  school- 
girl, has  not  yet  reached  her  nine- 
teenth. Franklin  McDufifee,  Dart- 
mouth '21,  is  the  son  of  Editor  Willis 
McDuffee  of  Rochester.  Miss  Laura 
A.  Rice,  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
sweetest  singers,  whose  verse  was 
published    over    the    name    of    Ray 


Laurance,  died  during  the  past  month 
at  her  home  in  Northfield.  Rev. 
Dr.  Loren  Webster  is  the  head  of  the 
Holdemess  School  for  Boys.  Fred 
Myron  Colby  of  Warner  has  an  ag- 
gregate of  published  work  in  both 
prose  and  poetry  which  feW  Granite 
State  writers  can  equal.  Hon.  James 
O.  Lyford,  editor,  author,  public 
official,  knows  state  finances  from  A 
to  Z  and  possesses  the  power  of  im- 
parting his  knowledge  clearly  and 
helpfully. 


WHITHER.^ 

By  Franklin  McDuffee 

The  stars  are  close  tonight, 

Thoughts  in  the  book  of  time; 
Yet  veiled  unto  my  sight 

The  page  sublime. 

For  weary  waters  flow 

Into  a  bending  sky, 
Murmuring  soft  and  low, 

**  Eternity/" 

Ever  the  sad,  sweet  ache, 

The  tender,  questing  pain, 
The  dim  doubts  that  awake 

Nor  sleep  again. 

Ahead,  an  ocean  bleak; 

Behind,  the  barren  sand. 
Alas,  for  them  that  seek 

To  understand. 

Editor's  Note. — ^This  poem,  published  originally  in  The  Bemay  the  literary  magMine 
of  Dartmouth  college,  was  one  of  two  by  Hanover  students  chosen  for  the  annual 
'**  Anthology  of  College  Verse,''  published  by  the  Stratford  Company,  Boston. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer 


Thank  God  for  heart  to  understand 
The  graciousneas  of  spreading  trees, 

The  changing  seasons,  wisely  planned, 
The  storms  and  sunshine— all  of  these. 

Mid-March,  the  Beginning  of  the 

Year 

In  common  with  all  the  world  we 
accept  the  Roman  calendar  which 
Rome  thrust'  upon  civiUzation  when 
she  conquered  ancient  civilization. 
The  Roman  calendar,  however,  was 
pitched  to  the  seasons  as  they  ran  in 
the  warm  Mediterranean  country 
and  not  to  the  hardy  climate  of  New 
England;  for,  with  us  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  year  really  begins  in  mid- 
March.  Then  come  the  longer  morn- 
ings and  the  earlier  sun  which  grows 
bright  and  warm  in  midday  and  starts 
the  sap  in  the  trees.  In  mid-March 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  the  warmer 
winds  sweep  through  the  branches, 
the  frost  leaves  the  earth  and  as  we 
feel  the  gt^tind'^  hfeave  beneath  our 
feet  we  Imow  that  Mother  Earth  is 
awaking  from  her  long  night's  sleep. 
The  geese  are  flying,  the  robins  return, 
the  bluebirds  gather — now  it's  the  New 
Year  really  comes,  never  mind  what 
the  Roman  calendar  said  about  '^  Jan- 
uaiy  first."  The  cold  winter  nights 
which  gave  us  the  chilled  house  and 
blustering  moms  have  gone,  the  sun 
greets  us  with  its  cheering  snule  before 
seven,  and  no  longer  are  we  loath  to 
leave  the  bed,  but  we  must  be  up  and 
out  to  mingle  with  the  horses,  cows, 
fowl  and  birds,  greeting  the  signs  of 
the  New  Year  in  trees,  soil  and  animal 
life.  We  sort  the  eggs  and  get  ready 
to  set  the  mother-hens;  we  overhaul 
the  farming-tools,  get  seeds  and  plows 
ready,  and  plan  the  adventure  of  new 
crops.  It's  a  time  of  joyous  expec- 
tancy; we  are  looking  ahead  to  a  new 
season  of  life;  the  returning  songsters 
from  the  trees  proclaim  the  old  prom- 
ise of  ''seed-time  and  harvest  that 
shall  not  fail  in  the  earth."  At  noon- 
day  the  sun  lays  into  barn  and  house 


through  window  and  door,  where 
horses,  cattle,  fowl  and  human  kind 
aUke  feel  the  cheer  of  its  live-giving 
warmth.  Winter  is  in  rapid  retreat, 
the  blustering  wind  of  the  mom  dies 
out  and  shows  us  its  last  wail.  The 
hour  has  indeed  struck,  new  life  is 
everjrwhere. 

The  church  is  celebrating  Easter, 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and  we 
who  live  in  the  country  homes  of  the 
old  Granite  State  are  Ukewise  cele- 
brating the  resurrection  of  New  Life. 
Only  here  and  there  in  the  woods  can 
we  find  the  snow;  wooing  warm  airs 
have  displaced  the  bleak  winter  winds; 
pity,  indeed,  for  the  one  whose  soul 
does  not  catch  the  springtime  song, 
and  whose  heart  does  not  beat  the 
quicker  in  the  joys  of  beginning  an- 
other year. 

March  Morning,  Nature's   Holy 
Matin  Hour 

The  most  delightful  time  of  the 
March  days  is  the  morning  hour. 
How  sweet,  how  beautiful  it  aJl  is;  we 
all  feel  it,  from  the  chipmunk  dodging 
among  the  stones  of  the  wall  to  the 
birds  chirping  their  matins  from  the 
trees.  The  winds  breath  God's  invo- 
cation o'er  the  earth.  If  one  ever  feels 
the  religious  mood  he  certainly  will  on 
a  mid-March  morning  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. These  mornings  are  the  Resur- 
rection mornings  of  the  year.  Tiny 
shoots  coming  through  the  dead  leaves 
tell  of  the  Resurrection-miracle.  The 
Heart  of  the  Universe  is  calling  all  hfe 
forth  from  the  grave — never  mind  the 
Roman  calendar,  we  will  now  begin 
our  year,  and  plan  to  plant  and  water 
and  cultivate  and  dig,  till  we  reap  an- 
other harvest.  We  have  been  kept 
through  the  severity  of  winter,  we 
greet  the  springtime  with  gratitude 
and  joy,  and  never  do  we  feel  this  quite 
so  deeply  as  when  in  the  hour  of  morn 
we  light  the  fires  of  the  household  and 
go  forth  to  greet  the  day. 


AT  NINETY  YEARS 

By  Bela  Chapin 

Grim  Winter  lingers  with  us  still, 
And  cold  the  north  winds  blow; 

While  all  about  on  Johnson  Hill 
Lie  drifts  of  pure  white  snow. 

But  wintry  days  will  soon  be  o'er 

And  cheerful  Spring  return  once  more. 

It  is  hibernal  time  with  me, — 

A  weight  of  years  I  bear; 
Trials  a  few  'tis  mine  to  see 

As  on  in  life  I  fare. 
My  natal  day  I  pass  again; 
My  years  are  now  fourscore  and  ten. 

My  birth-place  upon  Baptist  Hill, 

My  home  in  early  years, 
What  memories  surround  it  still! 

How  fresh  it  all  appears! 
There  now,  as  erst  long  time  ago, 
The  roses  bloom,  the  lilacs  blow. 

Right  well  it  is  that  Memory  brings 

More  often  from  the  past 
The  pleasant  than  unpleasant  things 

That  in  our  path  were  cast. 
The  good  we  wisely  keep  in  mind^ 
The  bad  we  fain  would  leave  behind. 

My  father's  voice  I  seem  to  hear, 

As  in  the  long-ago; 
My  mother's  singing;  sweet  and  clear, 

The  hymns  she  treasured  so. 
Those  dear  remembrances  of  yore 
I  call  to  mind  from  Memory's  store. 

How  oft  the  time  at  Northville  school 

Afresh  my  mind  enjoys 
Where  Master  Wheeler  well  did  rule 

A  flock  of  girls  and  boys. 
One  hundred  pupils,  large  and  small. 
That  old  red  school-house  held  us  all. 

Of  toil  and  care  I  took  my  share. 
With  some  misfortune  strove, 

And  now  within  my  rocking-chair 
I  sit  beside  the  stove 

And  take  my  ease,  though  lame  and  old, 

While  out  of  doors  the  wind  blows  cold. 
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I  read  good  books  from  day  to  day 
And  find  in  them  delight; 

Ere  loi\g  I  shall  be  called  away, 
Away  from  mortal  sight. 

In  Christian  faith  I  live  and  wait 

A  welcome  at  the  heavenly  gate. 


Claremonty  N.  H. 


\ 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  HILLS 

From  a  aennon  by  Pemberton  Hale  Creasey.  MiniBter  of  the  First  Pariah,  Beverly,  Mass. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  of  the  pa^st  smnmer  within  a 
short  distance  of  Mt.  Washington, 
New  Hampshire.  The  great  moun- 
tain, unobstructed  from  that  point  of 
view  by  lesser  peaks  and  foot-hills, 
was  constantly  before  me.  I  beheld 
it  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  in  all 
the  changing  moods  of  a  summer  of 
variable  weather.  The  noble  summit 
was  now  clear  in  the  morning  air,  now 
wreathed  in  the  clouds  of  some  gath- 
ering storm,  now  crouching  high  and 
distant  in  the  evening  dusk.  Espe- 
cially do  I  recall  one  morning  of 
extraordinary  clearness  when  the 
August  air  was  cold  and  scintillating 
as  with  some  borrowed  October.  I 
could  almost  pick  out  the  great 
boulders  on  Alban  ridge  and  Boott's 
spur.  I  could  see  the  long,  deep  cut 
of  Tuckerman's  ravine,  sliced  into  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  as  if  it  had 
just  been  gashed  with  some  titanic 
cleaver.  Looking  straight  into  the 
wide  chasm  of  Huntington's  ravine 
I  could  see  each  slide  and  crevice  and 
yawning  gap  of  that  mighty  hollow 
raised  against  the  sky.     My  joy  and 


wonder  in  the  vast  picture  found  ex- 
pression in  the  words :  "  The  strength 
of  the  hills  is  his  also.''  At  fiirst  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  simple,  ele- 
mental thought  of  God  as  the  crea- 
tor. His,  his  was  the  noble  mountain ! 
Enough  for  me  to  acknowledge  his 
lordship  and  the  marvel  of  his  creat- 
ing hand. 

But  as  I  continued  to  gaze  at  the 
mountain  in  all  its  rugged  clearness, 
I  could  not  but  think  of  the  vast 
conflicts  out  of  which  the  summit 
arose.  Clearly  in  the  morning  air 
there  stood  revealed  the  evidences  of 
the  tremendous  struggles  out  of  which 
and  above  which  emerged  the  hoary 
peak.  The  buckling  of  the  earth's 
crust  through  countless  ages  of  the 
gradual  cooling  of  internal  fires,  the 
grinding  and  crusldng  of  the  conti- 
nental glacier  in  its  slow  withdrawal 
toward  the  north,  the  blowing  of 
mighty  winds,  the  pouring  of  tre- 
mendous rains,  the  loosening  of 
boulder  and  sand  through  the  action 
of  storm  and  frost — out  of  such  epic 
conflicts  came  the  strength  of  the 
hills. 


IN  DREAMY,  SUNNY  MEXICO 

By  Fred  Myron  Colby 

In  dreamy,  sunny  Mexico 

The  very  winds  they  murmur  low 

Through  fragrant  groves  of  orange  trees 

And  clingibg  vines  of  balconies, 

Where  dark*eyed  beauties  loll  and  dream 

Behind  the  scented,  blossoming  screen 

Of  tropic  foliage  ablaze 

With  richest  tints  of  sunmier  days. 

Lithe  water  bearers,  nude  and  brown, 

The  sultry  streets  walk  up  and  down. 

Dusky  fruit  venders  cry  their  wares 

In  the  palmetto-shaded  squares; 

And  wood-wheeled  carts  move  to  and  fro 

Behind  the  calm-eyed  oxen  slow. 

In  dreamy,  sunny  Mexico. 

In  dreamy,  sunny  Mexico, 

The  sleepy  fountains  flash  and  flow 

In  lazy  cadence  like  a  dream; 

While  like  a  rising  star  agleam. 

The  snowy  peaks  of  mountains  rise 

Beneath  the  glowing  Southern  skies. 

A  happy  land  of  lotus  dreams, 

Where  reign  enchantment  as  it  seems, 

Where  wondrous  blossoms  catch  the  eye, 

And  gaudy  birds  through  thickets  fly. 

A  land  of  lutes  and  dulcet  tones, 

Of  silver,  gold  and  onyx  stones. 

The  Aztec  land  of  long  ago. 

The  place  of  Maximillian's  woe. 

This  dreamy,  sunny  Mexico. 

In  dreamy,  sunny  Mexico, 
The  tropic  land  is  all  aglow 
With  flash  of  insects'  gauzy  wings, 
And  from  low  boughs  the  toucan  swings. 
The  cries  of  wolf  and  coyote  fall 
From  thorny  depths  of  chaparral. 
'Mid  fields  of  cocoa  and  of  maize 
Up  o'er  the  hills  by  devious  ways, 
You  see  the  whitened  walls  appear 
Of  haciendas,  far  and  near. 
And  o'er  green  slopes  of  figs  and  limes 
Sound  far  off  cathedral  chimes; 
While  devout  worshippers  bend  low 
Amid  the  sunset's  fervid  glow, 
In  dreamy,  sunny  Mexico. 


FratMin,  N.  H. 


TELLING  GRANDPA'S  BEES 

By  Laura  A.  Rice 

In  a  corner  of  the  orchard, 

Beneath  the  ancient  trees, 
Festooned  with  wand'ring  grape  vines, 

Are  many  hives  of  bees; 
Around,  are  spreading  hayfields, 

And  crops  of  ^waving  grain. 
That  ne'er  will  know  his  labor, 

In  harvest  time  again! 

Within  the  old  time  farmhouse 

Mos^  covered,  gray  and  low. 
Where  aged  **lay  lock"  bushes. 

Around  the  front  door  grow; 
The  sunUght's  golden  splendor, 

Shines  in  the  fore  room  small. 
On  peaceful  white  haired  sleeper, 

Who  has  answered  Azrael's  call. 

In  a  comer  of  the  orchard. 

Beneath  the  ancient  trees, 
A  man  is  softly  chanting. 

Before  the  hives  of  b^. 
Upon  which  are  bits  of  mourning. 

From  grandma's  gown  of  black, 
"Stay  honey  bees,  your  master 

Will  ne'er  again  come  back!" 

''He  had  lived  upon  the  homestead. 

For  fourscore  years  and  ten. 
He  sowed,  and  reaped  and  garnered 

And  wronged  not  fellowmen!" 
To  Uttle  child  near,  watching. 

With  wondering  eyes  of  blue, 
The  busy  bees  seemed  listening, 

To  the  tidings  sad,  but  true! 

What  meant  this  ancient  custom. 

The  telling  of  the  bees. 
When  one  had  left  the  earth  life. 

To  go  beneath  the  trees 
And  drape  the  hives  with  mourning, 

When  sun  was  bright  o'erhead. 
And  chant  to  busy  workers, 

"Your  master  old,  is  dead!" 

The  wondering  child  that  followed. 

Can  ne'er  forget  the  scene, 
Tho'  years  have  long  since  vanished, 

She  sees  the  landscape  green. 
With  the  ancient  apple  orchard. 

And  its  grape  vine  covered  trees. 
As  walking  back  and  forward 

One  told  grandpa's  death  to  bees! 
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EDWARD  LEE  CARROLL 
Edward    Lee   Carroll,    bom   in    Wvner, 
December  11,  1880,  died  there,  January 


1819,  and  by  hie  widely  mourned  decease, 
towu  and  state  loet  one  of  their  beat  young 
men.  Descended  from  Nathaniel  CmtoU, 
who  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
in  the  17th  century.  Kdw&rd  Lee  Carroll  was 
the  son  (rf  the  late  Honorable  Kdward 
Herman  CairoU  and  Susie  C.  (Putney) 
Carroll.    Upon  the  completion  of  hia  educa- 


parte  of  the  state,  he  dealt  eirtensively  in 
applee.  X«e  Carroll,  as  he  was  known  to  his 
hoflt  of  frienda,  was  a  potent  force  in  the  busi- 
ness and  social  life  of  his  native  town,  and 
while  he  never  desired  political  preferment, 
be  served  as  a  member  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  Simonds  Free  Hi^  School 
and  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Town  School  board,  serving  part  of  the  time 
as  chairman.  He  took  cha^  of  the  last  War 
Relief  drive  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  town  the  first  in  the  state  to  surpass  its 
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eame  the  busineee  partner  of  his  father,  the 
firm  conducting  extensive  and  succeesful 
lumber  operations  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  Upon  tlie  lamented  death  of  Hon.  E. 
H.  Carroll,  in  1918,  he  at  onoe  asaumed  the 
entire  charge  of  the  company's  extensive 
interests  and  handled  them  wiui  the  ener^ 
and  success  which  had  characterized  his 
fathei^e  management,  the  business  continuing 
under  the  same  title.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  forestry  and  forestry  conservation 
and  scientific  lumbering  methods  and  had 
won  the  commendation  of  the  State  Forestry 
Department  for  his  methods  of  lumbering. 
Besides  operating  many  mills  in  the  different 


quota.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company  of  Concord,  Treasurer  of 
Harris  Lodge  of  Masons,  member  of  Woods 
ChapUa\  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  Horace 
Chase  Council,  and  a  Kn^t  Templar  and 
Shriner.  June  5,  1900,  be  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Edith  Louise,  dau^ter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Emerson  of  Warner. 
She  survives  him,  with  their  two  sons,  Edward 
H.  Carroll,  2d,  born  August  8,  1907,  and 
James  Emerson  Carroll,  bom  April  30,  1913 
and  his  mother.  To  all  of  the  many  who 
knew  and  loved  him,  the  death  of  Lee  Carroll 
:  most  untimely,   but  it  did  not  c 


endeavor  and  accomplishment. 
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HENRY  H.  BARBER 
Henry  H.  Barber,  leading  citizen  of  Mil- 
ford,  who  died  there  January  14,  was  bom 
in  Nashua,  December  16,  1SS2.  Uia  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  an  academy  at  Canaan, 
the  native  town  of  both  hia  parenle.  He 
began  hia  buainesB  life  as  a  clerk  with  a 
NMhua  firm,  but  in  1S7S  he  opened  a  dry 
goods  ston  at  MOford  which  grew  into  an 
extensive  department  establiahment.  He 
also  founded  Uie  Barber  Plumbing  Company 
and    the    Milford    Granite    Company,    the 


'  Board  of  Trade,  he  had  served  as  its  president. 
The  initiative  in  lighting  the  town  by  eleo- 
tricity  was  his,  one  of  the  first  automobiles 
operated  in  Milford  was  his  and  in  general 
he  always  was  awake  to  the  benefits  of 
progress  in  all  hues.  He  was  a  32nd  degree 
Mason  and  not  long  ago  was  presented  by 
King  Solomon  Royal  Arch  Chapter  with  a 
beautiful  jewel  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service  as  its  treasurer.  He  was 
also  an  Odd  Fellow,  a  member  of  the  Golden 
Cross  and  belonged  to  the  New  En^and 
associations  of   tmnkers  and  of  dry   gooids' 
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Utter  being  the  pionea  in  the  granite  in- 
dustry of  the  town.  For  tbirty-eix  yean 
he  was  a  director  of  the  Souhegan  National 
^nk,  its  vice-president  from  1893  to  1611 
and  ite  president  aince  the  latter  date.  In 
addition  to  his  Milford  propertv,  including 
one  of  the  town's  moot  beautiful  reaidencea, 
he  had  an  into'cat  in  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishment of  hia  brother  at  Derby,  Conn. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1891 
and  the  author  of  the  law  Imown  by  his  name 
for  the  regulation  of  fraternal  insurance 
<mlers.    One  of  the  organiEers  of  the  Milford 


dealers.  An  enthuaiastic  golfer,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Nashua  and  Mount  Vernon 

Gountiy  clube.  He  attended  the  Methodist 
Church.  Jn  1873  Mr.  Barber  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Misa  Foatina  M.  Dodge, 
daushter  of  Alva  H,  Dodge  of  Antrim. 
Their  one  child  is  Mrs.  Ethelyn  F.  Brown  of 
Winchester,  Maaa.  A  high-grade  business 
executive,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  beloved  by 
a  boat  of  frienda,  it  was  said  of  him  by  hia  home 
paper  that  he  "will  be  misaed  by  the  entire 
town  tor  he  was  always  in  the  forefront  of  every 
movement  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
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WILLIAM  S.  PIERCE 
William  S.  Pierce,  well-known  member  of 
the  New  Hampeture  Bar,  died  at  hie  home  in 
Someraworth,  January  30.  He  was  bom  at 
Lerincton,  Me.,  eixty-six  years  ago  and  had 
reaided  at  Somereworth  for  forty  years,  com- 
ing there  aa  a  school  t«acher.     He  waa'ad- 
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criminal  cases.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampnture  House  of  Repreeeatativee 
in  1907,  BervinK  on  the  Coramittees  on  Revt* 
aion  of  Statutes  and  Elections.  Mr.  Pierce 
was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  He  is 
BUrvived  W  his  wife,  who  wbb  Miaa  EUiabeth 
Allen  of  SmithGeld,  Me.,  and  by  one  son, 
Charlee  A.  Pierce. 

ALBERT  T.  SEVERANCE 
Dr.  Albert  T.  Severance,  bom  in  Brewer, 
Me.,  September  17,  1842,  died  at  Exeter, 
January  16.  He  served  three  years  in  the 
Civil  War  and  was  wounded  ten  times.  In 
the  order  of  the  G.  A.  R.  he  I^Mik  much  inter- 
est and  often  served  as  a  Memorial  Day 
oratfff.  After  the  war  he  studied  dentistry 
and  practised  that  profession  at  Newmarket, 
where  be  was  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
since  1885  at  Exeter,  He  was  a  representa- 
tive from  Exeter  in  the  Legislatures  of  1901 
and  1903  and  had  been  secretary-treasurer 
and  president  of  the  Rockingham  County 
Republican  Club.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order  and  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Sadie  E.  Leavitt  a! 
Newmarket,  i 


JOSEPH  H.  WIGHT 
Joseph  Howard  Wight,  judge  of  the  Berlin 
Municipal  Court  since  1915,  died  suddenly  in 
that  city,  February  6.  He  was  bom  in 
Dummer,  March  11,  1866;  and  was  educated 
at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Kent's 
Hill,  and  at  the  Boetoo  University  School  of 
Law.  Since  admission  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Bar  in  1890  he  had  practiced  at  Beriin 
and  bad  been  a  member  of  the  city  council, 
police  commissioner,  representative  in  the 
Legislature  and  county  solicitor.  While 
BerUn  was  still  a  town  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  town  clerk.  He 
was  formerly  president  of  the  Berlin  Saving 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  vice-prwi- 
dent  of  the  Berlin  Builduig  ftnd  Loan  Aasocift- 
tion.  He  was  a  32nd  degree  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 
His  wife,  one  son  and  three  daughters  survivo 

DR.  FRANK  BLAISDELL 
Frank  Blaisdell,  M.D.,  bom  at  Goffstown, 
May  28,  18S2,  died  there  January  16.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Swedenboroan  Acad- 
emy at  Contoocoolc  and  at  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  College,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1876.  Knee  that  time  he  hod 
[vaeticed  his  profeMion  with  eminent  sucoeas 
in  his  native  town  and  bad  been  honored 
with  the  presidency  of  the  state  Medical 
Society  and  the  state  Surncal  Club.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  town  Board  of  Health 
for  a  long  time  and  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  twenty  years.  He  had  served  on 
the  Board  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
Elliot  Hospital,  Manchester,  and  filled  the 
office  of  physician  and  sui^eon  for  the  Hillv 
borough  County  Hospital  at  Grasmere.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  surgerv  and 
operative  obstetrics  and  was  the  autnor  of 
several  published  papers  upon  this  and  other 
branches  of  his  profession.  In  1902  he 
delivered  the  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College.  Doctor 
Blaisdell  marriKl,  August  29,  1877,  Miss 
Anna  I.  White  of  Goftstown,  who,  with  their 
three  sons,  Arthur  Georze.  Pen^  Newton, 
and  William  Edwin  Blaisoell,  survive  him. 

REV.  ELWIN  HITCHCOCK,  D.D. 
Rev.  Elwin  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  at  Newport,  Ixhti  at 
Stanford,  R.  I.,  December  25,  1861,  died 
January  23,  1919.  He  was  the  son  dt 
Bamabaa  and  Sallv  M.  Hitchcock,  was 
educated  at  W"dbra}iam,  Mass.,  Academy, 
and  entered  the  Methodist  minisby  u  a 
member  of  the  New  England  Confennee, 
but  was  subsequently  taoDoferred  to  tbe 
New  Hampshire  Conference,  and  filled  sue- 
cessful  paatoratee  in  HavvrhiU,  Mob., 
Nashua,  Keene  and  Dover.  H«  was  for  ax 
years    superintendent    of    the     Manehestw 
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District,  ftnd  aerved  two  yean  as  agent  for 
the  Methodiet  Clergymen's  Peneion  Fund. 
He  was  aaeigned  to  the  Newport  pastorate 
three  yean  aRO,  and  had  done  succeaeful 
work  and  made  many  friends  during  his 
incumbency.  For  several  montha  last  year, 
there  was  no  other  paator  io  town,  and  be 
was  greatly  over-worted  in  funeral  and  other 
necem&ry  services,  hia  health  giving  way 
under  tbe  strain.  He  is  survived  by  awidow, 
who  was  Mies  Harriet  Norton  Clark,  one  son, 
Ernest  C,  a  daughter,  Mis.  Leon  G.  Adams, 
and  two  grandchjldren. 
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Keyes,  November  16,  1917.  He  lorved  four 
t«rms  in  the  House  of  ReiveBsntatives  at 
Concord,  being  speaker  at  the  session  of  1906, 
and  was  twice  a  caadidate  {<x  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  National  House.  He 
was  coUeirtor  of  customs  at  Portsmouth,  1S9^ 
1005,  had  been  president  of  the  Rockinsharo 
County  Republican  Club  and  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention  in  1901.  He  served 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Hiram  A,  Tuttle. 
Colonel  Elwell  was.  a  member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows,  Red  Men,  Sons  erf  Veterans  and 
Denyfield  Club.    He  is  survived    by    his 
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RUFU8  N.  ELWELL 

Colonel  Rufua  Newell  Elwell, 

commiseioDer  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
died  in  Concord,  February  9.  He  was  bom 
m  Detroit,  Me.,  August  24,  1862,  the  son  of 
Gewge  H,,  and  Hannah  E.  (Prentiss)  Newell. 
Educated  is  tbe  common  schools  and  at 
Maine  Central  Institute,  be  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Newton,  this  state,  when 
eighteen  years  of  age.  For  many  years  he 
conducted  box  manufactories  in  Newton 
and  Exeter;  was  at  the  head  of  a  general  in- 
surance agency  in  Exeter;  engaged  exten- 
sively in  lumtiering  operations;  and  was 
director  and  manager  of  the  Abbot-Downing 
Company,  Concord,  when  appointed  insur- 
ance commisBioner  by  Governor  Henry  W. 


wife,  and  by  two  sons,  George  W.  Elwell,  a 
lawyer  in  BaBton^  and  Clinton  W.  Elwell, 
who  conducts  the  insurance  agency  in  Exeter. 

CAPTAIN  R.  A.  FRENCH 
Captain  Robert  A.  French,  of  Nashua, 
died  of  pneumonia,  December  17,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  was  on  duty  in  the 
intelligence  bureau  of  the  War  Department. 
He  was  bom  in  Nashua,  September  13,  1S82, 
the  son  of  Hon.  Geoi^  B.  Flench,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Nashua  High  School,  from 
Dartmouth  College  and  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Since  1908  be  had  practised 
law  in  Nashua  and  had  been  prominent  in 
politics,   serving  as  oouncilman,   alderman, 
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member  of  the  state  House  of  Representa- 
tives, delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1912,  and  associate  justice  of  the 
Nashua  Mumcipal  Court.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Hillsborough  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  of  the  Nashua  Coun- 
try Club  and  of  the  Hillsborough  County 
RepuUican  Club.  He  was  a  32nd  d^sree 
Mason  and  an  Elk  and  attended  the  First  O^n- 
gregational  Church.    He  was  unmarried. 

BURT  CHELLIS 

Burt  Chellis,  bom  in  Claremont,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1860,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Boston  on 
December  31.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Stevens 
Hidi  School.  Claremont,  and  of  Dartmouth 
CoUeflg  in  tne  class  of  1883.  Studying  law 
with  Hon.  Hermon  Holt,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1886  and  had  been  a  successful 
practitioner  in  this  state  and,  from  1908  to 
1914,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He  had  extensive 
real  estate  interests  in  Claremont  and  was  a 
man  of  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  or  1897  and  for 
six  years  was  solicitor  of  Sullivan  Countv  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Claremont  Town  Build- 
ing Committee.  He  was  a  32nd  degree  Ma- 
son and  a  Knight  Templar.  June  20, 1900,  he 
married  Miss  Esther  A.  Hubbard  of  Clare- 
mont, who  survives  him,  as  do  his  brother. 
Rush  Chellis,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Story. 

CHARLES  W.  GRAY 

Cliarlee  W.  Gray,  69,  one  of  the  best  known 
hotel  men  in  New  England,  proprietor  of 
Gray's  Inn  at  Jackson  since  1885,  died  at 
Portland,  Me.,  December  12,  after  two  years 
of  illness.  He  was  a  native  of  Jackson  and 
was  educated  in  the  town  schools  there  and 
at  Lancaster  Academy.  He  enmiged  exten- 
sively in  the  lumber  business  and  in  carriage 
building  before  becoming  a  hotel  man. 
Since  1898,  Mr.  Gray  had  been  the  proi>rietor 
of  the  Preble  House  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  hotel  at  Jackson.  He  was  twice 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives  and  belonged  to  the  Odd 
Fellows,  Elks  and  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

ROCKWELL  F.  CRAIG 

Rockwell  F.  Craig,  a  leading  business  man 
and  prominent  resident  of  Cheshire  County, 


died  at  the  Elliot  City  Hospital  in  Keene, 
December  15,  as  the  result  of  internal  inju- 
ries received  while  piling  logs.  He  was  bom 
in  Ryegate,  Vt.,  Apil  30,  1852,  and  came  to 
New  BDampshire  thirty  vears  ago.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  state  legblature,  was  to  re- 
turn in  January  for  his  third  temi.  He  had 
served  as  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  held  numerous  town  offices.  He 
was  a  Mason  and  a  Shriner  and  past  master  of 
Marlow  Grange.  Mr«  Crai^  owned  large 
tracts  of  land  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
lumber  business.  Until  a  year  ago  he  owned 
the  electric  light  plant  in  Marlow,  which  he 
established  six  years  ag^  Besides  a  wife  he 
leaves  one  son^  Capt.  Willis  P.  Craig,  in  a 
camp  in  Virginia,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Fmnk  E.  Ross  of  Keene. 

LYMAN  M.  STEARNS 

Lyman  M.  Steams,  one  of  the  best  known 
checker  players  and  writers  upon  the  same 
in  this  country,  died  at  a  horoital  in  Man- 
chester^ from  pneumonia,  on  December  30, 
aged  sixty  vears.  For  twenty-six  years  he 
was  state  champion  and  was  the  author  of 
3,000  published  problems  of  the  game.  He 
gave  many  exhibitions  of  simultaneous  play 

X'nst  as  many  as  forty  opponents  and  also 
^ed  blindfolded.  He  had  edited  checker 
columns  in  many  newspapers  and  from  1896 
to  1901  was  the  editor  of  the  North  American 
Checkerboard. 

JOHN  H.  WESLEY 

John  H.  Wesley,  one  pf  the  men  of  longest 
legislative  service  in  the  history  of  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire,  died  at  his  home  in  Dover, 
January  9.  He  was  bom  in  South  Berwick, 
Me.,  October  16,  1873,  and  came  to  Dover  as 
a  boy,  gaining  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  In  1899  and  1900  he 
represented  Ward  Five  in  the  City  Council 
and  in  1901  and  1902  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. Since  1903  he  had  been  continuously  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  a  Roman  Catholic  in  religious  belief 
and  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  H.  and  Foresters 
of  America.  A  wife  and  two  daughters  sur- 
vive him. 


Return  to  New  Hampshire 
RETURN  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


After  an  interval  of  thirtjf  years, 
E.  H.  Rollina  and  Sons  are  again  to 
establiBh  an  office  in  New  Hampshire, 
the  state  where  this  firm  had  its 
early  development.  The  company 
was  first  organized  in  1876.  The 
founder,  whose  name  was  given  to 
the  oi^anization,  was  Edward  H. 
Rollins,  long  a  United  States  Senator 
and  a  contemporary  of  the  late  ex- 
Senator  William  E.  Chandler.  The 
other  founders  of  the  business  were 
Senator  Kollins's  sons,  Edward  W. 
Rollins,  who  is  now  president  of  the 
company  and  has  been  a  life-long  resi- 
dent of  Dover,  and  the  late  Frank 
W.    Rollins,    ex-governor    of    New 


Hampshire    and    originator    of    Old 
Home  week. 

The  New  Hampshire  business  of 
the  firm  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
once  more  to  open  an  office  here. 

At  705-706  Amoskeag  Bank  build- 
ing, Manchester,  an  investment  serv- 
ice will  be  maintained  which  will  give 
especial  attention  to  securities  adapted 
for  the  New  Hampshire  market. 

This  office  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  Frederick  M.  Swan,  of  . 
Tilton,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  company  for  the  past  thirteen 
years,  eleven  of  which  have  been 
spent  as  a  salesman  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  will  be  assisted  by  Richard 
H.  Durell,  of  Manchester. 
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Residential  and  Factory  Fences,  Gates,  Flower  Bed  Guards,  Tree  Guards, 
Trellis  and  Arches. 

Made  of  large,  smooth  wires,  unweakened  by  bends,  wraps  or  twists. 
Every  joint  has  our  patent  steel  clamp  to  hold  the  wires  in  a  vise-like  grip. 

Elxcelsior  Rust-Proof  Fences  are  the  only  fences  galvanized  after  making, 
and  hence  they  are  the  only  fences  that  can  be  rust-proof.  They  are  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  durable  wire  fences  now  on  the  market. 


Our  catalog  may  help  you  settle  more  satisfactorily  the  fence  question. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  upon  request. 
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SHERBURNE  J.  WINSLOW 

By  N.  S.  Drake 


A  worthy  son  of  New  Hampshire, 
who,  by  his  business  enterprise,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  economy  and  thrift, 
won  a  place  on  the  honor  roll  of  his 
native  state,  was  Sherburne  Josiah 
Winslow,  who  died  at  his  pleasant 
home  on  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  N.  H., 
February  19,  1919. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  bom  March  16, 
1834,  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  the 
son  of  Josiah  and  Ruth  (Tucker) 
Winslow.  At  the  age  of  three  weeks, 
he  came  to  Pittsfield,  where  he  has 
since  made  his  home;  and  to  him  and 
Ms  associates  is  Pittsfield  indebted 
for  the  conception  and  construction 
of  many  of  its  principal  corporate 
features  and  private  enterprises. 

School  teaching  was  his  calling 
from  the  year  he  was  nineteen  until 
well  into  his  twenties,  and,  in  this 
work  he  was  a  decided  success,  develop- 
ing those  traits  of  order,  discernment 
and  energy  born  in  him  and  trans- 
mitted from  his  noted  ancestor, 
Edward  Winslow,  the  Pilgrim,  who 
was  business  manager,  as  one  would 
say  today,  of  the  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, Colony. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  not  bom  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  nor  did  he 
have  given  him  the  means  for  a  start 
on  a  business  career,  but  he  was  a 
bom  financier  and  was  equipped  with 
the  faculties  called  initiative  and 
thrift.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
said  that  the  first  money  he  earned 
in  teaching  school  was  $28,  paid  him 
by  the  town  of  Deerfield.  Of  this 
sum  he  loaned  $24  at  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  from  that  day  until  his  death 


he  always  had  money  at  interest. 
His  reward  for  such  economy  was  the 
power  to  engage  in  business  affairs 
as  he  did  in  Pittsfield  and  elsewhere. 

From  teaching,  he  emerged  into 
farming,  and  became  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  Pittsfield, 
which,  however,  was  in  part  given 
him  by  his  uncle,  the  late  John  Sher- 
burne Tilton.  Mr.  Winslow  always 
retained  this  farm  in  his  possession, 
although  it  has  not  been  his  home 
since  Us  early  manhood. 

In  the  early  sixties  he  took  a  trip 
"Out  West,"  as  it  was  then  called, 
and  while  on  this  journey  visited  his 
brother,  James,  who  was  then  work- 
ing at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter  in 
IlUnois.  Mr.  Winslow's  keen  busi- 
ness mind  saw  at  once  the  opportuni- 
ties there  for  making  money  and  in 
addition  to  making  investments  for 
himself  he  persistently  urged  his 
brother  to  buy  one  hundr^  sixty 
acres  of  land  which  was  for  sale  at 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  At  length,  his 
brother  heeded  his  advice  and  bought 
the  land.  Afterwards  he  erected  a 
set  of  buildings  on  it  and  made  it  his 
home  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
After  his  decease  his  widow  refused 
to  accept  an  offer  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  per  acre  for  the 
farm. 

After  his  first  western  trip  Mr. 
Winslow  seldom  missed  taking  an 
annual  tour  through  the  western 
states  to  look  after  lus  own  and  other 
piBtrties*  investments. 

In  addition  to  his  other  activities 
he  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  ex- 
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tensive  lumbering  operations  through- 
out the  New  England  states. 

In  1894,  during  a  period  oi  great 
financial  depression,  he  was  chosen 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Exeter 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  it  was 
through  the  success  of  his  efforts  in 
obtaining  money  at  the  time,  that  it 
was  possible  to  finance  the  equip- 
ment of  the  mills  with  the  new  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  fnake  a  different 
class  of  goods,  which  he  saw  that  the 
market  demanded.  This  step  placed 
the  corporation  on  a  sound  business 
basis  and  he  scored  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. He  was  later  made  treasurer 
of  the  corporation  and  it  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  bleachery 
was  added  to  the  plant. 

In  1898,  after  the  death  of  George 
F.  Berry,  treasurer  of  the  Pittsfield 
Savings  Bank,  Mr.  Winslow  was 
elected  treasurer,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  To 
his  efforts,  this  institution  owes  much 
of  its  success. 

He  also  took  over  the  insurance 
business  of  Mr.  Berry  and  increased 
the  same  until  it  has  become  the 
largest  fire  insurance  agency  in  that 
section. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  organiz- 
ing the  Pittsfield  Aqueduct  Company 
s,nd  the  Pittsfield  Gas  Company,  has 
been  a  director  in  both  companies 
ever  since  they  were  organized  and 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  original 
boards  of  directors.  For  many  years 
past  he  has  served  as  president  of  both 
companies.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  entire  plant  of  the 
Pittsfield  Aqueduct  Company,  He 
was  also  called  upon  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  Tilton  Water 
Works  and  those  at  the  Merrimack 
County  Farm.  Mr.  Winslow  had  been 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Old 
Home  Week  Association;  and  he  was 
an  excellent  presiding  officer  and  a 
very  ready  speaker. 

Twice  Mr.  Winslow  was  honored 
with  an  election  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  but  he  absolutely 
declined   to   be   a   candidate   for   a 


senatorial  nomination.  He  served  as 
selectman  and  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  and  filled  other  town 
offices.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Concord  and  Montreal  and  Suncook 
Valley  Railroads. 

A  Republican  in  politics  and  Epis- 
copalian in  reUgion,  he.  had  for  many 
years  been  senior  warden  and  treas- 
urer of  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  a  member  of  Corinthian 
Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 

His  home  Ufe  was  made  especially 
happy  through  the  devoted  attention 
of  his  wife,  Margaret  (Demson),  a 
widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Cora  W. 
Hook,  and  a  granddaughter,  Mar- 
garet L.  Hook,  who  was  his  daily 
companion  and  assistant  in  his  work 
as  treasurer  of  the  Pittsfield  Savings 
Bank  and  in  his  insurance  business. 
Another  accomplished  daughter. 
NelUe  W.,  married  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Sargent,  and  resides  in  a  beautiful 
home  in  Pittsfield. 

It  was  Mr.  Winslow's  great 
pri\dlege  to  pass  his  Ufetime  on  this 
earth  during  the  most  marvelous 
period  of  time  in  the  world's  existence. 

He  saw  both  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern methods  of  Uving,  for  nearly  all 
of  the  so-called  wonderful  modern 
inventions  have  become  operative 
since  he  was  born,  the  steam  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  both 
local  and  wireless,  electricity  for  light, 
heat,  power,  etc.,  the  gasoline  engine, 
the  automobile  and  tractor,  the  flying 
machine,  the  moving-pictures,  and, 
in  fact,  the  mechanical  making  of 
any  kind  of  pictures  of  people;  for 
the  making  of  daguerreotypes  began 
in  1839  and  photographs  came  later  on. 

On  the  farm  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
the  implements  of  agriculture  were 
but  little  better  than  those  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  nearly  all  work 
on  the  farm  being  done  by  hand  or 
with  oxen.  The  sulky  plow,  the  disc 
harrow,  the  planting,  harvesting  and 
threshing  machines,  as  well  as  the 
mowing  machine,  the  hay  tedder,  the 
horserake,  the  hay  loader  and  the 
hayfork,  used  to  unload  the  hay,  are 
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all  modem  implements.  In  this  con- 
nection we  mention  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Winslow  bought  the  first  mowing 
machine  ever  owned  in  Pittsfield  and 
used  it  on  his  "Tilton  Hill"  farm. 
In  his  office  at  the  bank  he  had  the 
typewriter,  the  adding  machine,  etc., 
while  in  his  home  was  the  sewing 
machine,  the  victrola,  modem  heat- 
ing and  lighting  equipment,  etc.;  cer- 


tainly a  marked  contrast  to  the 
primitive  non-conveniences  of  his 
childhood  days. 

The  majority  of  our  young  people 
do  not  reaUze  that  nearly  all  of  the 
so-called  indispensable  conveniences  of 
today,  which  seem  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  life  worth  Uving,  have 
been  invented  and  came  into  use 
during  the  Ufetime  of  Mr.  Winslow. 


THE  BLUE  BIRD 

By  Beta  Chapin 

From  southern  fields  afar  away. 
Where  long  had  been  his  winter's  stay, 
The  blue  bird  comes  on  merry  wing. 
Blithe  herald  of  the  tardy  spring. 

With  hearty  joy  his  note  is  heard. 
And  glad  we  greet  the  well-known  bird; 
In  orchard,  field,  or  garden  plot, 
He  now  revisits  each  loved  spot. 

And  oft  with  open  quivering  wings 
A  soft  and  pleasing  song  he  sings; 
A  bird  beloved  he  seems  to  be. 
From  harmful  habits  ever  free. 

Although  as  yet  white  drifts  of  snow. 
Lie  here  and  there,  we  surely  know 
That  spring,  the  welcome  spring  is  here. 
And  vernal  scenes  will  soon  appear. 


Claremontf  N.  H. 


Sweet  bird,  we  hail  thy  kind  return. 
In  thee  such  mildness  we  discern; 
Come  near  and  make  thy  summer  stay, 
And  cheer  our  hearts  from  day  to  day. 


FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  GRANITE 
STATE  DURING  THE  WORLD  WAR 

By  Richard  Whoriskey  and  James  W.  Tucker 

Chapter  I 
Original  Food  Administration  of  New  Hampshire 


April  6,  1917  will  always  be  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  for  on  that  day  the  United 
States  of  America  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  Germany  and  declared  a 
state  of  war  existing  with  her.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  wheels  of  the  great 
democracy  of  the  western  hemisphere 
began  to  turn.  The  future  looked 
dark  indeed,  as  those  in  control  of  our 
destiny  began  to  plan  not  for  a  one 
year  war,  but  for  a  five  year  or  a  ten 
year  war. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appealed  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  response  was  im- 
mediate. Everyone  seemed  to  realize 
that' the  life  of  democracy,  that  form 
of  government  under  which  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  we 
had  been  prosp>ering,  was  at  stake. 
With  the  same  spirit  displayed  by  the 
other  states  of  the  union.  New  Hamp- 
shire threw  its  whole  energy  into  the 
war.  One  of  the  first  war  measures 
put  into  effect  by  Gov.  Henry  W. 
Keyes  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Committee  on  Public  Safety,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  members,  whose 
province  was  to  control  all  war  activ- 
ities within  the  state. 

In  order  to  stimulate  food  produc- 
tion and  conservation  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Safety  appointed  a  sub-conmiittee 
of  thirty-two  men.  This  committee 
soon  resolved  itself  into  the  Central 
Food  Committee,  consisting  of  Hunt- 
ley N.  Spaulding  of  Rochester,  chair- 
man, who  was  to  have  charge  of  the 
division  of  organization  and  super- 
vision; Walter  C.  O'Kane,  of  New 
Hampshire  College,  vice-chairman, 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  finance  and 
publicity;    William    H.    Folsom,    of 


Exeter,  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
labor;  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  of  New 
Hampshire  College,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  farm  production;  James  S. 
Chamberlin,  of  Durham,  in  charge  of 
the  division  of  garden  production. 

Rooms  156  and  157  in  the  State 
House  were  selected  as  headquarters 
and  C.  C.  Steck,  of  New  Hampshire 
College,  was  made  office  manager. 
Each  town  and  city  in  the  state* 
named  a  local  committee  on  food 
production,  conservation  and  dis- 
tribution, to  cooperate  with  the  Cen- 
tral Food  Committee.  Members  of 
these  committees  with  members  of 
local  executive  conmiittees  attended 
a  conference  at  the  State  House  on 
April  24,  1917,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes  to  arouse  public 
interest,  to  appoint  local  supervisors 
in  the  cities,  to  study  the  labor  prob- 
lem connected  with  the  farms,  to 
make  provision  for  financial  assist- 
ance and  to  stimulate  farm  produc- 
tion, home  gardens  and  community 
and  factory  gardens. 

County  Organizers 

On  May  1,  1917  the  following  ex- 
pert agriculturists,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept one,  were  graduates  or  members 
of  the  faculty  of  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege, were  chosen  to  organize  and 
supervise  the  work  of  tne  various 
counties: 

'Name  County 

O.  E.  Huse  Rockingham 

C.  J.  Fawcett  Strafford 

W.R.  Wilson  Belknap 


E.  Parsons 
A.  H.  Brown 
A.  E.  Smith* 
V.  H.  Smith 
R.  J.  Bugbee 
H.  P.  Young 
W.  J.  Nelson 


Carroll 

Merrimack 

Hillsborough 

Cheshire 

Sullivan 

Grafton 

Cote 


Headquarters 
Exeter 
Durham 
Laoonia 
Wolfeboro 
Concord 
Nashua 
Keene 
Claremont 
Woodsville 
Lancaster 


*  L.  B.  Robinson  was  appointed  later  in  place  of  A.  E.  Smith  who  had  resigned. 
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These  organizers  worked  inde- 
fatigably  to  arouse  public  interest 
through  mass  meetings  and  frequent 
conferences.  They  were  on  the  go 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
and  found  the  automobiles  bought 
for  them  privately  an  indispensable 
necessity  in  their  work. 

They  served  as  a  direct  medium  of 
contact  between  the  Central  Food 
Ck>mmittee  and  the  local  food  com- 
mittees, helped  to  stimulate  and  direct 
the  work  of  the  latter  and  had  over- 
sight of  the  various  local  supervisors. 

Through  the  gexierosity  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  and  the  public 
spirited  interest  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Scho- 
field  of  Peterboro,  $6,000  was  con- 
tributed to  help  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  work. 

Cooperating  Agencies 

As  the  churches  in  the  state  were 
considered  a  most  effective  means  of 
reaching  the  people,  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  pastors,  appealing  to 
them  to  urge  from  their  pulpits  the 
loyal  cooperation  of  their  parishioners 
in  the  food  campaign. 

An  appeal  was  sent  also  to  the 
fraternal  organizations  of  New  Hamp- 
shire asking  them  to  promote  in  every 
possible  way  the  work  of  the  local 
food  committees.  The  cooperation 
given  by  these  two  organizations  was 
most  encouraging  to  the  Central 
Committee,  for  it  helped  materially 
the  work  of  every  community. 

The  State  College,  responding  to 
the  call  for  trained  supervisors  of 
community  and  factory  gardens,  re- 
leased its  agricultural  students,  giv- 
ing them  full  credit  for  the  academic 
year.  In  addition  several  members 
of  the  faculty  were  reUeved  of  their 
college  duties,  in  order  that  they 
might  devote  their  time  to  food  work. 
The  laboratories  and  the  teaching 
staff  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Central  Committee  for  the  training 
of  emergency  demonstrators.  The 
county  agricultural  agents  shared 
their  offices  with  the  county  organi- 
zers ^nd  through  much  of  the  cam- 
paign worked  day  by  day  with  them, 


holding  meetings  and  otherwise  assist- 
ing in  the  work. 

The  superintendents  of  the  county 
institutions  helped  considerably  in 
the  work  of  increased  production  by 
planting,  not  only  enough  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  for  their  own  use,  but  also 
an  extra  supply  to  be  sent  to  the  pub- 
lic market. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  state 
afforded  abundant  opportunity  to 
their  employees  to  raise  their  own 
produce.  Two  plans  were  in  vogue 
in  the  state.  Under  one  arrangement, 
the  factory  provided  a  plot  of  ground, 
ploughed  and  harrowed  it  and  made 
it  ready  for  garden  work.  The  Icmd 
was  then  divided  into  plots  and 
assigned  to  individual  worlonen.  The 
latter  planted  what  they  wished  and 
were  responsible  for  the  results. 
Under  the  other  arrangement,  the 
factory  ploughed  and  harrowed  a 
tract  of  land,  provided  fertilizers  and 
seeds,  and  assigned  a  squad  of  its 
employees  to  plant  the  entire  tract  to 
certain  staples  such  as  potatoes  and 
beans.  Careful  account  was  kept  of 
the  time  put  in  by  the  men.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  plot  was  then  apportioned 
to  the  men  at  the  close  of  the  season 
according  to  their  individual  credits. 

New  Hampshire  realized  early  that 
''Business  as  Usual"  would  make  it 
impossible  to  win  the  war.  The  fol- 
lowing communication  with  regard  to 
unnecessary  work  was  sent  by  the 
State  Highway  Department  to  all 
Boards  of  Selectmen: 

Dear  Sir — Because  of  the  critical  food 
situation  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  bend  every  energy  to  in- 
crease fooa  production.  All  labor  that  can 
properly  be  directed  at  present  to  farm  crops 
IS  vitally  needed  there.  In  this  work  the 
Highway  Department  desires  to  assist. 

In  codperating  with  the  Public  Safety 
Conmuttee  it  has  been  suggested  that  no  new 
construction  work  be  done  on  the  State  Aid 
roads  until  after  the  haying  season. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  you  make  no 
plans  to  begin  your  State  Aid  work  imtil  the 
nrst  or  middle  of  August.  We  feel  that  in 
this  wa^  more  men  anateams  will  be  available 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    F.  E.  Everett, 
CommisBumer. 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Bean  of  Franklin,  the 
New  Hampshire  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Exhibitors,  placed  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Central  Food  Com- 
mittee and  guaranteed  that  the  mov- 
ing picture  theatres  of  the  state  would 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  pro- 


direction  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Henry  C.  Morrison  and 
Deputy  Superintendent  G.  H. 
Whitcher. 

CONFEBENCES 

Almost  every  Monday  during  the 
1917  food  campaign  the  Central  Food 
Committee   held   conferences  at  the 


TraraHot  Eihlbldon  Bovtb  flf  th*  Fadanl  Food  AdmiaUtratloa  for  N*w  HaminhlTa 


mote  the  work  of  food  conservation 
by  films,  slides  or  opportunities  on  the 
program  for  Four-Minute  speakers. 
The  Grange  through  their  State 
Master,  Fred  Rogers  of  Plainfield, 
was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
accomphshing  the  gratifying  increase 
in  planting  in  the  food  campaign. 
Another  cooperating  agency  that  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  was  the 
school  system  of  the  state  under  the 


State  House  in  which  at  various 
times  the  following  took  part:  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  Andrew  L. 
Felker,  Messrs.  John  B.  Jameson, 
Frank  8.  Streeter,  Clarence  E.  Carr 
and  Roy  D.  Hunter  of  the  Public 
Safety  Committee;  Messrs.  H.  C. 
Morrison  and  G.  H.  Whitcher  of  the 
Department  of  Pubhc  Instruction ; 
Mr.  Starr  Parsons  of  Wolfeboro,  the 
county  agents  and  their  leader  M.  C. 
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Wilson;  Acting  President  Pettee,  Di- 
rector J.  C.  Kendall  and  Professors 
Gourley,  Prince,  Whoriskey,  Knowl- 
ton  and  Steck  of  New  Hampshire 
College. 

The  county  organizers  met  the 
committee  at  stated  times  to  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the 
different  communities.  Notes  were 
compared  on  local  problems,  and 
many  points  of  value  to  all  were 
brought  out.  The  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm never  seemed  to  wane,  despite 
the  complicated  problems  that  occa- 
sionally presented  themselves.  Mr. 
Spaulding  frequently  expressed  his 
great  admiration  of  these  vigorous 
organizers,  who  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  every  week,  holding  innumerable 
conferences  and  making  at  times 
several  speeches  a  day.  It  was 
through  their  persistent  enthusiasm 
that  the  men,  women  and  children  in 
their  communities  were  stimulated 
to  produce  more  food  than  they  would 
need  for  their  own  use,  in  order  that 
New  Hampshire  might  not  be  obUged 
to  buy  in  markets  outside  the  state. 

To  make  clear  to  the  people,  even 
in  the  most  remote  communities, 
the  crisis  the  country  was  facing, 
largely  attended  mass  meetings  were 
addressed  by  local  speakers,  members 
of  the  staff,  county  organizers,  county 
agents,  ministers  and  professors  of  the 
State  College. 

Realizing  that  thousands  of  amateur 
gardeners  must  be  helped,  the  Central 
Food  Committee  secured  through  the 
help  of  the  New  Hampshire  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  17,000 
copies  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  818,  en- 
titled "The  Small  Vegetable  Garden." 
This  bulletin,  well  illustrated  with 
photographs,  was  distributed  by  the 
local  food  committees.  In  addition 
to  this  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  State  College  prepared  fourteen 
press  bulletins  of  one  page  each,  which 
were  sent  to  the  11,000  farmers  and 
others  on  the  regular  mailing  list  of 
the  college.  The  Central  Committee 
had  6,000  extra  copies  of  each  of  these 
bulletins  printed  for  distribution  by 
the  local  food  committees. 


Community  Gardens 

As  hundreds  of  people  had  no 
available  land  for  planting  and  really 
knew  little  about  gardens,  cities, 
towns  and  pubUc  spirited  citizens 
offered  large  tracts  of  land  for  culti- 
vation and  assigned  trained  super- 
visors to  aid  those  who  were  eager  to 
produce  their  own  vegetables.  The 
school  boys  and  girls  of  the  state 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Whitcher,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
PubUc  Instruction,  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  community  garden  work. 
The  Central  Committee  printed  and 
distributed  2,500  placards  headed 
"Wanted  10,000  Home  Gardens 
Planted  by  School  Boys  and  Girls." 
On  these  placards  clear  agricultural 
directions  and  a  concise  planting  table 
were  given.  These  were  posted  by  the 
district  superintendents  in  the  school 
rooms  throughout  the  state. 

The  Farm  Labor  Problem 

To  help  solve  the  labor  problem  on 
the  farms  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Tabor,  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  State  College 
Experiment  Station,  was  assigned  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Extension  Service  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Central  Food 
Committee. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Brown,  secretary  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Manufacturers' 
Association,  detailed  by  the  associa- 
tion to  work  also  under  the  direction 
of  the  Central  Food  Committee,  was 
assigned  to  the  task  of  securing  labor 
from  the  manufacturers  and  helping 
to  organize  the  work  in  the  cities. 

Local  labor  agents  were  appointed 
to  survey  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties and  to  notify  the  Central  Food 
Committee  with  regard  to  surplus  or 
needed  help. 

The  plan  adopted  at  a  conference 
of  the  Central  Food  Committee, 
Director  Kendall,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Felker,  Superintendent 
Morrison  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Mr.  R.  F.  Tabor 
and  Mr.  R.  A.  Brown  follows: 
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1.  In  each  town  there  will  be  a  local  farm  , 
labor  office  in  charge  of  a  labor  agent  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  food  committee. 

2.  In  each  county  there  will  be  a  county 
labor  office  in  charge  of  the  county  organizer 
of  the  CentraJ  Food  Conmiittee. 

3.  At  the  office  of  the  Central  Food  Com- 
mittee there  will  be  a  central  farm  labor  office 
for  the  entire  state. 

LocalLabor  Agent 

1.  The  local  labor  agent  will  have  a  list  of 
the  farmers  needing  hdp  in  the  town.  •  This 
list  will  be  furnished,  in  part,  by  the  State 
Food  Committee  from  information  fiurm'shed 
by  the  coimty  agricultural  agents  and  will 
be  augmented  by  the  farmers  of  the  town  as 
they  learn  their  needs. 

2.  The  local  labor  office  will  supply  the 
lojcal  demand  for  labor  from  local  sources,  as 
far  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the  local 
labor  agent  will  make  a  survey  of  available 
labor  in  cities  or  villages  that  can  be  enrolled 
for  farm  work.  In  addition  the  local  labor 
agent  will  receive  from  the  State  Food  Com- 
mittee, names  of  men  in  factories  who  have 
had  farm  experience  and  who  can  work  on 
farms  in  the  town. 

3.  On  Thursday  of  each  week  the  local 
labor  agent  will  repNort  to  the  county  organizer 
as  to  labor  conditions  in  the  town,  in  order 
that  the  countv  organizer  may  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  tne  county. 

County  Organizer 

1.  The  county  organizer  will  receive  each 
week,  as  noted  above,  a  r^ort  from  the  local 
labor  agents  on  local  conditions  and  wDl  en- 
deavor to  supply  men  from  one  town  to 
another. 

2.  On  Saturday  of  each  week  the  county 
organizer  will  report  to  the  Central  Food 
Committee  the  conditions  in  his  ooimty. 

Central  Food  CommHtee 

From  the  reports  received  from  the  Several 
counties,  factories  and  other  sources,  the  Cen- 
tral Food  Committee  will  endeavor  to  equalize 
labor  conditions  over  the  state,  to  utilize  all 
sources  of  labor  supply  and  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  entire  plan. 

Conservation,  Including  Canning 

The  Central  Food  Committee  after 
a  conference  at  the  State  House  with 
Dean  Knowlton  and  Director  Kendall 
of  the  State  College,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Felker,  Superintendent 
Morrison  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Chairman  Jameson  of 
the  PubUc  Safety  Committee,  de- 
cided to  recruit  thirty-one  women 
from  the  teachers  of  Household  Arts  in 
the  lugh  schools  of  New  Hampshire 
and  to  send  them  to  the  State  College 


for  one  week's  intensive  training  the 
latter  part  of  June,  prior  to  sending 
them  through  the  state  to  give  demon- 
strations and  lessons  in  canning  and 
conservation.  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent Whitcher  was  delegated  to  in- 
vestigate the  quaUfications  of  the 
candidates. 

A  letter  was  then  sent  to  each  local 
food  committee  asking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  three 
women  on  conservation. 

Emergency  Demonstrators 

The  thirty-one  women  who  were 
chosen  registered  June  18  at  New 
Hampshire  State  College,  where 
rooms  had  been  assigned  to  them  and 
a  course  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions lasting  one  week  had  been 
arranged. 

Through  the  able  assistance  of 
Professor  O'Kane  of  the  State  College 
an  itinerary  was  made  whereby  from 
five  to  eight  towns  were  assigned  to 
each  demonstrator.  The  plan  of 
assignment  made  it  possible  for  a 
demonstrator  to  spend  one  day  in  a 
community  every  other  week.  The 
local  committee  of  women  in  each 
community  was  instructed  to  perfect 
all  details  for  the  demonstrations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
organizers. 

These  emergency  demonstrators  ar- 
rived on  June  25  in  the  districts 
assigned  to  them.  For  six  weeks 
they  gave  not  only  instructions  in 
canning  garden  vegetables  and  fruit 
but  also  demonstrations  in  the  best 
methods  of  conservation.  Every- 
where they  were  well  received  by  the 
women  of  the  state  whose  whole- 
hearted spirit  of  codperation  made  pos- 
sible the  remarkable  results  achieved. 

Leaflets 

A  series  of  one  page  bulletins  on  the 
latest  methods  of  canning,  with  a 
special  leaflet  on  Thrift,  was  prepared 
at  the  State  College  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dean  Knowlton.  Forty-one 
thousand  copies  were  ordered  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 
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Newspapers 

Articles  deseribing  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  were  prepared  and 
sent  to  all  newspapers  through  the 
state  and  were  given  wide  pubUcity. 
As  the  season  progressed,  timely 
articles  of  information  were  prepared 
and  were  printed  by  the  newspapers. 
Throughout  the  campaign  the  co5p- 
eration  of  the  editors  was  most  loyal. 

Results  Achieved 

Mr.  G.  H.  Whitcher.  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  charge  of  school  gardens,  made  the 
following  report  concerning  the  crops 
planted  and  harvested  by  high  school 
pupils: 

"The  high  schools  of  the  state  in 
their  home  field  crops  plots  during  the 
summer  of  1917  produced  food  worth 
$36,610.45.  In  addition  to  this,  chil- 
dren of  the  graded  schools  planted  and 
cared  for  17,000  small  truck  gardens 
where  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  value  of  the  products. 

"Of  the  high  schools  that  kept 
accounts  last  year,  Colebrook  Acad- 
emy stands  in  the  lead  with  a  crop  of 
$8,775.  The  list  follows:  Alton  High, 
$2,374.54;  Amherst  High,  $2,100; 
Antrim  High,  $790;  Charlestown 
High,  $300;  Coe's  Academy,  North- 
wood  Center,  $1,800;  Colby  Acad- 
emy, New  London,  $2,101.45;  Cole- 
brook  Academy,  $8,775;  Fitzwilliam 
High,  $300;  Gilmanton  High,  $250; 
Hampton  High,  $600;  Hancock  High, 
$400;  Haverhill  High,  $1,650;  Hen- 
niker  High,  $466;  Hillsboro  High, 
$150;  Hopkinton  High,  Contoocook, 
$1,064;  Jefferson  High,  $300;  Kim- 
ball Union  Academy,  Meriden,  $460; 
McGaw  Institute,  Reed's  Ferry, 
$2,715;  Marlboro  High,  $1,185;  Mil- 
ford  High,  $1,400;  Pinkerton  Acad- 
emy, Derry,  $1,982;  Pittsfield  High, 
$418;  Simonds  Free  High,  Warner, 
$1,200;  Walpole  High,  $1,762;  White- 
field  High,  $997.46;  Wilton  High, 
$1,070.     Total,  $36,610.45." 

No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a 
complete  summary  of  the  increase  in 
war   gardens.     The  increase   in    the 


number  of  vegetable  gardens  was 
extremely,  large.  Thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  had  not 
before  planted  gardens,  prepared  plots 
of  ground  and  raised  suppUes  of  vege- 
tables. For  the  most  part  these  gar- 
dens were  given  good  care  and  the 
yield  from  them  was  excellent. 

The  increase  in  the  acreage  of  the 
principal  farm  crops  was  beyond  all 
expectations.  The  farmers  of  New 
Hampshire  responded  liberally  and 
consistently  to  the  call  for  greater 
production.  The  following  table  from 
the  crop  reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the 
increased  acreage  for  the  several  New 
England  states  comparing  1917  with 
1916,  covering  such  farm  cropS  as  are 
included  in  the  federal  reports. 

CROP  ACREAGE 

1017  CoMPAUD  WITH  1016— Pkr  Cbnt  Increasb  or  Dbcbbasb 

Com  Buck-  Bar-  Otts  Rye  Pota-  Total 

wheat  ley  toes 

Maine 27       7  0-33  ..20-3 

New  Hampshire..     26       0  0       42  ..      46       35 

Vermont -13  0-15         4  0      26-06 

MaaaachusetU  ...-24        1  ..     -54  0     52      -2 

Rhode  Island 18  0  . .  -20         5 

Connecticut -31  0  6  -12     22       14 

The  increased  value  of  five  principal 
farm  crops  in  New  Hampshire  as  given 
in  the  crop  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  compar- 
ing 1917  with  1916,  is  as  follows: 

Vahieri016  Vahie,  1017 

Com $1,006,000  $2,083,000 

Buckwheat 20,000  29.000 

Barky 25.000  44.000 

Gate 306,000  543.000 

PoUtoes 2,088,000  3,031.000 

Totals $4,344,000        $6,630,000 

Increase 2,286.000 

Per  cent  Increase   ..  52.6 

The  above  figures  do  not  include 
crops  such  as  beans,  wheat  and  others, 
not  covered  in  the  federal  reports. 

Figures  are  not  available  showing 
gains  and  losses  in  livestock. 

The  canning  demonstrations  cov- 
ered every  part  of  the  state  and  were 
attended  by  approximately  35,000 
women.  The  amount  of  canning  suc- 
cessfully done  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  normal.  Many  thousand  house- 
holds undertook  such  work  for  the 
first  time. 

When  the  county  organizers  held 
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their  last  meeting  at  Concord,  they 
presented  the  following  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Spaulding: 

We,  the  undersized,  wish  hereby  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  Huntley  N.  Spauld- 
ing in  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Food  Ck>mmittee. 

His  example  of  unselfish  and  zealous  inter- 
est has  been  a  constant  inspiration  to  us  in 
our  work.  Whatever  of  success  has  been  won 
has  been  due  largely  to  his  leadership. 

In  his  future  work  as  food  administrator 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  task  calling  for  every 


ounce  of  energy  both  ph]rsical  and  mental,  we 
give  him  our  heartiest  wishes  for  success  and 
pledge  him  our  loyal  support. 

(Simed  by) 
WiLFORD  R.  Wilson,  Belknap  County 
Albert  H.  Brown,  Merrimack  County 
Eben  Parsons,  Carroll  County 
Westlet  J.  Nelson,  Cods  County 
Oscar  E.  Huse,  Rockinsham  County 
Lewis  B.  Robinson,  Hillsboro  County 
C.  J.  Fawcett,  Strafford  County 
Ralph  J.  Buobee,  Sullivan  County 
Harry  P.  Young,  Grafton  County 
Victor  H.  Smith,  Cheshire  County 


Chapter  II 
The  Federal  Food  Administration  for  New  Hampshire 


Mr.  Spaulding's  Appointment 

Wh^n  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  was 
called  to  take  the  position  of  Federal 
Food  Administrator  of  the  United 
States,  he  selected  Mr.  Huntley  N. 
Spaulding  to  act  as  his  representative 
in  New  Hampshire.  Below  are  the 
telegrams  and  letters  exchanged  by 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Spaulding,  rela- 
tive to  the  latter's  appointment: 

Western  Union 

128    HN.     139  Govt.  July  3,  1917. 

WA    Washington,  D.  C.     1.15  P.  M. 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding: 

When  Congress  passes  pending  food  legis- 
lation, President  Wilson  proposes  to  ap- 
point a  Federal  Food  Commissioner  for  each 
state  to  serve  without  compensation  and  to 
administer  the  many  important  functions 
which  will  arise  in  accordinating  the  work  of 
the  Food  Administration  here  with  the  various 
activities  in  your  state.  Each  commissioner 
would  codperate  closely  with  the  Grovemor 
and  all  state  organizations.  Can  I  count  on 
your  being  available  and  could  you  come  to 
Washington  to  discuss  the  matter?  Would 
be  glacT  if  you  could  arrive  next  Tuesday 
when  representatives  from  a  number  of  other 
states  will  be  here  and  remain  over  Wednes- 
day. I  appreciate  that  I  am  askins  much  of 
you  but  these  are  times  of  stress  and  I  sincerely 
nope  you  can  come.  Kindly  consider  conn- 
dential  and  wire  answer. 

(Signed)    Herbert  Hoover. 

3.30  P.  M.       (Copy) 

Western  Union 
Telegram 
Herbert  Hoover,  7-4-1917. 

Washington: 
1  will  be  available  and  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 
(Copy) 


Herbert  Hoover 
Washington 

July  11,  1917. 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  Esq. 
Rochester,  N.  H. 
Dear  Mr.  Spavddinq:    I  am  anxious  that 
you  should  act  for  me  in  New  Hampshire  as  a 
connecting  link  between  our  Washington  Vol- 
unteer Food  Administration  and  the  various 
food  administration  activities  in  the  state;  in 
fact,  as  the  volunteer  Representative  of  the 
Food  Administrator. 

It  is  our  desire  to  codperate  fully  with  the 
state  organizations  and  to  emphasize  their  im- 
portance and  independence,  but  to  secure  along 
oroad  lines  their  adhesion  to  national  policies 
in  conservation.  In  fact,  I  am  asking  you  to 
act  on  our  behalf  in  the  nature  of  an  ambas- 
sador plenipotentiary  to  the  state, — ^not  to 
interfere  with  the  state  organization  but  to 
inspire  it  to  the  maximum  effort  and  efficiency. 
I  believe  also  that  with  the  gentlemen  whom 
we  have  a«ked  to  act  in  surrounding  states, 
you  will  be  able  to  form  regional  oodperation. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)    Herbert  Hoover, 
Food  Administrator. 
H/6  (Copy) 


Herbert  Hoover 
Washington 

July  14,  1917. 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  Esq., 
Rochester,  N.  H. 
Dear  Mr.  Spaulding:    With  reference  to 
your  acting  as  my  Representative  in  New 
Hampshire,  I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  letter 
which  I  am  sending  to  Governor  Keyes. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  in  the 
near  future,  in  regard  to  the  progress  ^ou  are 
making  in  organizing  for  the  work  in  your 
state,  and  wish  to  emphasize  most  strongly 
that  all  of  us  here  are  anxious  to  be  of  every 
possible  assistance  at  all  times. 

It  was  a  great  personal  pleasure  to  me,  and 
to  the  members  of  my  staff,  to  meet  you  last 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  I  trust  that 
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the  relationship  so  auspidoiisly  be^n  will  be 
maintained  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 
Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)    Herbert  Hoover. 
H/6  (Copy) 

July  14,  1917. 
His  Excellency,  Henry  W.  Keyes, 
Grovernor  of  New  Hampshire, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

My  Dear  Governor:  You  will  remember 
reconunending  Mr.  Huntley  N.  Spaulding  of 
Rochester  for  the  position  of  Federal  Food 
Commksioner  in  New  Hampshire. 

Congress  has  not  yet  passed  the  Food  Bill 
and  until  it  does  I  have  asked  Mr.  Spaulding 
to  act  for  me  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  various  food  administration  activities  in 
the  state  and  our  Volunteer  Food  Administra- 
tion in  Washington;  in  fact,  as  a  volunteer 
Representative  of  the  Food  Administrator. 

As  it  is  oiur  desire  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  state  organizations,  I  shall  hope  for  your 
interest  and  assistance;  accordinelv  anything 
which  you  may  do  to  facilitate  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing's  work  will  be  gifeatly  appreciated  by  me, 
as  weU  as  by  him.     Yours  faithfuUv, 

(Signed)    Herbert  Hoover. 
H/6    J.W.H.;S.  (Copy) 

Western  Union 
Telegram 
108B    FN  64  Govt. 

FA    Washington,  D.  C.    3.60  P.  M. 

Aug.  14,  1917. 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding, 

(Personal)  Food  Conservation  Committee 
of  New  Hampshire 
State  House,  Concord,  N.  H. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the 
President  has  today  approved  your  appoint- 
ment as  Federal  Food  Uommissioner  for  your 
state.    List  of  appointees  will  be  given  by  us 
to  the  press  latter  part  of  this  week. 

(Signed)    Herbert  Hoover. 
6.17  P.  M.  (Copy) 


Concord,  N.  H.,  August  15, 1917. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Esq., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hoover:    Your  telegram  received. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  codperate  with  you  in 
any  way. 

Please  be  assured  that  it  will  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  carry  out  any  instructions  you 
may  have  for  me.     Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 
(Copy) 


Food  Administration 
Washington 

August  18,  1917. 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  Esq., 
State  House. 

CJoncora,  N.  H. 
Dear  Mr.  Svatdding:    It  gives  me   much 

Eleasiure  to  inform  you  that  President  Wilson 
as  approved  your  appointment  as  Federal 
Food  Commissioner  for  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  to  represent  in  the  state  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

This  appointment  is  pursuant  to  the  "Act 
to  proviae  further  for  the  national  security 
ana  defense  by  encouraging,  conserving  the 
supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of 
fooa  products  and  fuel. "  generally  known  as 
the  Food  Bill  approved  by  President  Wilson, 
August  10,  1917,  copy  of  which  you  have. 

The  hopes  of  the  Food  Administration  are 
threefold.  First,  to  so  guide  the  trade  in  the 
fundamental  food  commodities  as  to  elimi- 
nate vicious  speculation, extortion  and  wasteful 
practices  and  to  guard  our  exports  so  that 
against  the  world's  shortage,  we  retain  suffi- 
cient supplies  for  our  own  people  and  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Allies  to  prevent  inflation  of 
prices,  and  third,  that  we  stimulate  in  every 
manner  within  our  power  the  saving  of  our 
food  in  order  that  we  may  increase  exports  to 
our  Allies  to  a  point  which  will  enable  them 
to  properly  provision  their  armies  and  to 
feed  their  peoples  during  the  comine  winter. 

The  Food  Administration  is  called  into  be- 
ing to  stabilize  and  not  to  disturb  conditions 
and  to  defend  honest  enterprise  against  illegit- 
imate competition.  It  has  been  devised  to 
correct  the  abnormalities  and  abuses  that 
have  crept  into  trade  by  reason  of  the  world 
disturbance  and  to  restore  business  as  far  as 
may  be  to  a  reasonable  basis. 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  cooperation  in  our 
endeavors.         Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    Herbert  Hoover, 
U.  S.  Food  Administrator. 
(Copy) 

Concord,  N.  H.,  August  21,  1917. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Esq., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hoover:    This  is  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  18th  relative 
to  President  Wilson's  approval  of  my  appoint- 
ment as  Federal  Food  Commissioner  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire.    I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  cooperate  with  you  and  to  carry  out 
your  wishes  in  every  way  possible. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)    Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 
(Copy) 
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Organization 


After  Mr.  Spaulding's  appointment 
as  Mr.  Hoover's  representative  in 
New  Hampshire,  he  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  best  way  to  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  all  the  people  of 
the  State.  Although  the  county  rep- 
resentative plan  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  many  states,  organization  by 
towns  seemed  preferable  for  the  work 
in     New    Hampshire.     Accordingly 


The  oi^anization,  when  completed, 
included  two  hundred  and  twenty 
local  food  administrators  whose  names 
appear  on  a  later  page.  These  men 
w^re  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  the  food 
administrator,  for  not  only  did  they 
carry  out  faithfully  and  efficiently  hu 
requests  but  also  gave  valuable  advice 
in  the  solution  of  particular  problems. 
Their  work  was  frequently  most  ex- 


Prof.  W.  C  O'Kane  was  delegated  to 
visit  each  town  in  order  to  recommend 
as  local  representative  the  man  best 
fitted  for  the  task. 

Local  Food  Administrators 
Professor  O'Kane  spent  the  greater 
part  of  three  months  in  this  work, 
visiting  the  various  sections  of  the 
state  and  consulting  the  leaders  in 
every  town,  in  order  to  get  men  who 
could  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quests of  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator discreetly,  and  were  willing  to 
give  both  time  and  thought  to  the 
duties  that  would  devolve  upon  them. 


acting,  especially  in  the  distribution 
of  bulletins  and  posters,  in  the  ration- 
ing of  sugar,  the  regulation  of  public 
eating  places  and  the  examination,  in 
the  larger  communities,  of  the  bakers' 
weekly  reports.  They  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration  to  Mr. 
Spaulding,  as  they  willingly  gave  their 
time  and  energy  ta  the  duties  he  called 
on  them  to  perform.  The  following 
message  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Mr. 
Spaulding  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  latter  as  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion also  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  local  food  administrators: 
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h  you  would  expreee  to  each  local  fi>od 

itrator  in  your  stale  the  great  apprecia- 

tion  we  all  have  for  the  fine  service  they  have 
given  to  our  common  taek.  I  was  partic- 
ularly Btruck  by  the  repeatad  occasiona  during 
our  recent  conference  when  such  expTeeaions 
arose  as  "We  can,  and  must  depend  upon  our 
local  administrators  for  that"  or  "our  local 
administnktots  will  put  that  over,"  or  "our 
local  administrators  nave  done  this  or  that." 
All  these  expressions  recalled  to  me  the  rela- 
tion  of  the  army  staff  to  the  men  on  the  firii^ 
line,  and  I  wish  you  would  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  thank  them  in  my  name  for  theu"  ereat 
serrice  to  their  country  and  her  people  at 

»  Herbert  Hoover. 


Visit  or  Canadian  Food 

ADHINISTBATORfi 

Another  flattering  honor  paid  to 
New  Hampshire  was  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Jam^  W.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  of  the  Canadian  Food  Adminis- 
tration, on  December  13, 1917,  These 
gentlemen  had  spent  several  days  in 
Wafihington  studying  the  work  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  and  were 
urged  by  the  officials  there  to  visit 
New  Hampshire  to  make  a  special 
Btudy  of  the  work  of  the  New  Hamp- 
fihire  Food  AdministratioD.  They 
were  most  favorably  impressed  not 
only  by  the  functioning  of  the  local 
food  administratorB  but  also  by  that  of 
the  unit  chairmen. 

The  Staff 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Prof.  C.  C. 
Steck  to  resume  his  college  work  in 
September,  Mr.  James  W.  Tucker,  a 
newspaper  man  of  Concord,  was  made 
office  manager.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Tucker  had  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  details  connected  with  the  office 
that  he  was  made  executive  secretary. 
In  this  position  he  became  indispen- 
sable in  the  work  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministratioD, serving  up  to  the  present 
time. 

As  the  food  situation  became  more 
critical  in  the  Spring  of  1918  it  was 
evident  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
work  for  additional  men  in  the  office. 
The  first  men  chosen  were  Mr. 
Winthrop  Carter,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Consumption,  after- 
wards called  to  take  a  position  with 


the  Shipping  Board,  and  Mr.  George 
N.  Towle,  of  Effingham,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Distribution.  Later  Prof. 
W.  C.  O'Kane  was  made  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Miscellaneous  Activities' 
and  Mr.  James  S.  Chamberlin,  who 
had  had  chaise  of  outdoor  advertising 
was  made  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Retail  Grocers.  During  the  rationing 
of  sugar  in  the  summer  the  latter  was 


United; 


<[hn  edaUishmen)  ^mdt  pledged 
to  serve  dbsdutdu  no  wheat  producb 
tuhabocuer  until  ttte  next  honwst  or 
unlil  rdeased  from  said  pjedgc  by  the 
Ibiiled  States  jbod  pdministrertor^ 

<nw  cooperation  of  the  public  is 
asVed  in  this  satriotic  endeavor: 


Hotal  WhMtkM  Pladga  Can] 

assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Jameson  of 
Antrim.  Mr.  J.  Ben  Hart  of  Man- 
chester, who  had  served  ably  as 
chairman  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Committee  became  Chief  of  the  Hotel 
Division  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Scudder  was 
appointed  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation. Mr.  John  F.  Cloutmanof 
Farmington  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Steck, 
first  detailed  as  Baking  Inspectors, 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Divisions 
of  Public  Eating  Places  and  Industrial 
Consumption  respectively.  Other 
members  of  the  staff  were  Mr.  Roy  D. 
Hunter,  Mr.  David  E.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Farmer,  Mrs.  Mary  I. 
Wood,  Miss  Catharine  A.  Dole,  Miss 
Grace  Blanchard  and  Prof.  Richard 
Whoriskey.  Below  will  be  found  s 
list  of  those  who  served  three  months 
or  longer  on  the  staff,  with  other  data, 
including   biographies. 

The  members  of  the  staff  met  fre- 
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quently  in  conference  with  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  and  although  their  work  often 
kept  them  in  the  office  till  near  mid- 
night, it  all  really  seemed  a  source  of 
pleasure  rather  than  drudgery. 
There  were  occasional  breaks  from  the 
routine,   when  the  Staff  made  trips 


to  the  Beaver  Meadow  Links  with 
the  Food  Admiiiistrator,  to  have  aa 
informal  supper.  Ttds  was  not  al- 
ways complete  diversion,  however,  for 
the  problems  of  Food  Administration 
were  usually  the  chief  topic  of  con- 
versation. 
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Biographies  of  the  Staff  Members  of  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
tration for  New  Hampshire 

ary  degree  Doctor  of  Science  conferred 
by  New  Hampshire  College  in  recog- 
nition of  services  to  state  May  15, 
1918. 

George  Napier  Towlb 
George  Napier  Towle,  born  April 
24,  1865,  Biddeford,  Me.,  where 
father.  Dr.  Benjamin  N.  Towle,  who 
was  assistant  surgeon  15th  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  had  settled 
after  hia  return  from  Civil  War. 
Later  removed  to  Somerville,  Mass., 
then  to  Chariestown,  Mass.  Mr. 
Towle  graduated  Chariestown  High 
School  1883,  afterwards  attending  a 
commercial  college.  First  employ- 
ment with  Tower,  Giddings  &  Com- 
pany, bankers;  1890  became  member 
Boston  Stock  Exchange  and  formed 
firm  Leland,  Towle  &  Company, 
stock  brokers;  in  1889  firm  dissolved 
and  was  succeeded  by  Towle  &  Fitz- 
gerald; in  1910  he  became  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Thompson,  Towle  A  Com- 
pany with  offices  in  Boston  and  New 
York;  member  New  York  Stock  Ex- 


HUNTLEY    N.    SpAULDINO 

Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  North  Roch- 
ester, N.  H.;  born  October  30, 
1869,  Townsend,  Mass.  Early  edu- 
cation received  in  public  schools  of 
Townsend;  graduate  of  Lawrence 
Academy,  Groton,  Mass.,  and  Philips 
Andover  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
Married  August  11,  1900,  Harriet  Ma- 
son. Manufacturer;  partner  Spauld- 
ing, Limited,  London,  England;  part> 
ner  J.  Spaulding  &  Sons  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  with  factories  in 
Townsend  Harbor,  Mass.,  Tonawanda, 
New  York,  Rochester,  North  Roches- 
ter, Milton,  N.  H.,  offices  in  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  and  Boston;  president 
International  Leather  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  president  Atlas  Leather 
Company,  Caseyville,  III.;  vice-presi- 
dent Spaulding  &  Frost,  Fremont, 
N.  H. ;  vice-president  Hill,  Smith 
Leather  Goods  Company,  Boston, 
Appointed  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator for  New  Hampshire  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  August  14,  1917;  honor- 
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change  and  governor  Boston  Stock 
Exchange  for  a  considerable  period; 
since  1915,  when  firm  Thompson, 
Towle  &  Company  dissolved,  retired. 
Present  home  in  Effingham,  N.  H., 
Carroll  County,  where  he  devotes  his 
time  to  farming.  Member  Algonquin, 
Country  Club  and  Rocky  Mountain 
Club,  New  York.  Chief  division  dis- 
tribution, Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion for  New  Hampshire. 

Walter  Collins  O'Kane 

Walter  Collins  O'Kane,  Durham, 
N.  H. ;  born  November  10,  1877,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio.  Graduated  Ohio  State 
University,  B.A.  1897,  M.A.  1909. 
Entomologist  New  Hampshire  State 
College;  newspaper  and  magazine 
work,  1897-1909;  professional  work 
1909  to  date;  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Married  Cliflford  Hethering- 
ton,  1902;  four  children.  Vice-chair- 
man New  Hampshire  Emergency 
Food  Production  Committee,  1917, 
assistant  executive  manager  1918; 
chief  division  miscellaneous  activities, 
Federal  Food  Administration  for  New 
Hampshire. 

Mary  I.  Wood 

Mary  I.  Wood,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; 
bom  January  18,  1866,  Woodstock, 
Vt.  Early  education  Black  River  and 
Vermont  academies.  Corresponding 
secretary  General  Federation  of 
Womftn^s  Clubs;  chairman  New 
Hampshire  Division,  Woman's  Com- 
mittee, Council  of  National  Defense; 
was  for  fourteen  years  manager  bureau 
of  information.  General  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs;  for  several  years 
editor  club  page,  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal; has  been  member  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction  of  New 
Hampshire;  member  Board  of  PubUc 
Instruction,  Medford,  Mass.,  and 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  president  State 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs.  Mar- 
ried October  14,  1884,  George  A. 
Wood;  four  children.  Director  home 
economics.  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion for  New  Hampshire. 


James  Sanderson  Chamberlin 

James  Sanderson  Chamberlin, 
"Turn  o'  th'  Road"  Farm,  Durham, 
N.  H.;  farmer;  bom  June  13,  1875, 
Milton,  Penn. ,  Lafayette  College,  East- 
on,  Penn.,  class  1896.  For  number  of 
years  with  American  Car  and  Foun- 
dry Company.  For  five  years  mana- 
ger one  of  its  plants,  Manchester, 
England.  Married  July  23,  1908, 
Mificent  C.  Coleman;  three  children. 
Chief,  retailer's  department,  sugar 
division.  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion for  New  Hampshire,  also  chief, 
out-of-door  advertising  section,  pub- 
licity division. 

J.  Ben  Hart 

J.  Ben  Hart,  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
born  April  26,  1865,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Grammar  school  education, 
graduated  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business 
College,  1880.  Public  accountant; 
suminer  hotel  business;  secretary  and 
treasurer  Derryfield  Club,  Manches- 
ter; secretary  New  Hampshire  Hotel 
Association;  treasurer  and  clerk  First 
Unitarian  Society;  auditor  Manches- 
ter chapter  Red  Cross.  Married 
June  1,  1899  to  Alice  Chandler;  one 
child.  Chairman  hotel  and  restau- 
rant committee.  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istration for  New  Hampshire. 

Roy  D.  Hunter 

Roy  D.  Hunter,  West  Claremont, 
N.  H.;  born  Carson,  Nev.,  1873; 
farmer;  married;  two  children;  chair- 
man live  stock  committee.  Federal 
Food  Administration  for  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Charles  C.  Steck 

Charles  C.  Steck,  Durham,  N.  H.; 
born  March  24,  1884,  Wheaton,  111. 
Early  education  North  Western  Acad- 
emy, Naperville,  111.  Graduated 
Wheaton  College  1906,  University  of 
Chicago  1911.  1907-1909  instructor 
mathematics  Geneseo  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Geneseo,  111.  Professor  mathe- 
matics New  Hampshire  State  College 
1911-1919.     Married,    1909,    Jennie 
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Ward  Kinsman ;  three  children.  Office 
manager  central  committee  on  food 
production,  conservation  and  distribu- 
tion; chief  baking  division  and  chief 
division  industrial  consimiption,  Fed- 
eral Food  Administration  for  New 
Hampshire. 

John  F.  Cloutman 

John  F.  Cloutman,  Farmington, 
N.  H.;  bom  Farmington,  May  18, 
1877.  Early  education  pubhc  schools 
Farmington  until  1893,  graduated 
St.  Johnsbury  (Vermont)  Academy, 
June  1895.  Shoe  manufacturer. 
Married  July  12,  1902,  Bessie  E. 
Wentworth  of  Farmington;  two  chil- 
dren. Chief  department  public  eating 
places,  sugar  division.  Federal  Food 
Administration  for  New  Hampshire, 
also  baking  inspector  for  short  period. 

Harold  H.  Scudder 

Harold  H.  Scudder,  Durham,  N.  H.; 
born  Washington,  D.  C,  January  10, 
1880;  educated  Dartmouth  College; 
took  up  newspaper  work  on  Manches- 
ter (N.  H.)  Union,  continuing  journal- 
istic work  in  New  England  and  at 
Spokane,  Washington;  entered  De- 
partment of  English,  New  Hampshire 
State  CoUege,  1913.  Married,  1912, 
Delia  Ida  Pike;  two  children.  Pub- 
licity director.  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istration of  New  Hampshire. 

David  Edward  Murphy 

David  Edward  Murphy,  Concord, 
N.  H. ;  born  in  Concord  and  educated 
in  public  schools  there.  Dry  goods 
merchant.  Director  First  National 
Bank;  trustee  Union  Trust  Company, 
Concord;  trustee  State  Industrial 
School  under  administrations  of  Gov- 
ernors McLane,  Quimby  and  Bass. 
Married  April  26,  1905,  Catherine 
Louise  Prentis.  State  merchant  rep- 
resentative, Federal  Food  Adminis- 
tration for  New  Hampshire. 

Grace  Blanchard 

Grace  Blanchard,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
born  Dunleith,  111.  Early  education 
public  and  high  schools,  Concord; 
graduated  Smith  College  1882;  City 


Librarian,  Concord,  for  many  years; 
library  pubUcity  director,  Federal  Food 
Administration  for  New  Hampshire. 

Catherine  A.  Dole 

Catherine  A.  Dole,  Lebanon,  N.  H.; 
born  December  25,  1869,  Haverhill, 
N.  H.;  early  educatioi  public  schools, 
Lebanon.  Graduated  Smith  College, 
1891;  teacher  Lebanon  High  School, 
1897-1914;  at  present  superintendent 
schools  Hanover-Plainfield  district; 
state  secretary  of  volunteer  college 
workers  for  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
tration of  New  Hampshire. 

Walter  B.  Farmer 

Walter  B.  Farmer,  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  H.;  born  April  5,  1876,  Arlington, 
Mass.  Early  education  grammar  and 
high  school  that  city  and  Goddard 
(Vermont)  Seminary.  Farmer.  Mar- 
ried June  9,  1899,  Gertrude  S.  Jones; 
two  children.  Has  been  interested  ia 
increasing  grain  growing  and  live 
stock,  especially  thorough  bred  ani- 
mals, and  all  modern  farming  methods. 
Chief  division  of  salt  water  fishermen, 
Federal  Food  Administration  for  New 
Hampshire. 

George  A.  Place 

George  A.  Place,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
born  Concord;  haberdasher;  unmar- 
ried; chief  department  of  manufac- 
turers. Federal  Food  Administration 
for  New  Hampshire. 

James  William  Tucker 

James  William  Tucker,  Concord, 
N.  H.;  born  April  4, 1885,  at  Concord; 
married;  three  children;  newspaper 
and  pubhcity  work;  executive  secre- 
tary Federal  Food  Administration  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Richard  Whortskey 

Richard  Whoriskey,  Durham,  N.  H. ; 
born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  2, 
1874;  graduate  Btudent  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1897-1898;  member  of  faculty 
New  Hampshire  State  College  since 
January,  1899;  secretary  College  Ad- 
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ministratioD  Committee;  former  pres-  Boston.    Chief  division  of  cooperating 

ident  modem  language  section,  New  organizations,  Federal  Food  Adrainis- 

Hampshire     Teachers'     Association;  tration  for  New  Hampshire,  and  one 

former    president     New     Hampshire  of  the  speakers  of  the  administration 

Schoolmasters'  Club;  Harvard  Club,  since  April,  1917. 


Women's  Part  in  the  Food  Work 

As  the  problem  of  the  Food  Admin-  ling  from  one  town  to  another  to  in- 

istration  was  to  reach  all  the  homes  ip  spire  her  assistaQts— and  she  called 

the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  every  woman  in  the  state  her  assist- 

woman   in  every   community   to   do  ant — to  renewed  cooperation  with  the 

this    work.      The    New    Hampshire  Food  Administration. 

Branch  of  the  Woman's  Committee  Besides    this    inspirational     work, 

of    National    Defense,    with    a    unit  Mrs.  Wood  was  called  upon,  as  home 


Unit  Chalnnen  New  Hanipshirc  Branch,  Woman'i  CominlttM  Couodl  ot  NaHoaal  Drfan 


chairman  in  every  town,  whose  names 
appear  on  a  later  page,  was  just  the  or- 
ganization for  this  purpose.  It  offered 
its  services  to  Mr.  Spaulding  through 
its  chairman,  Mary  I.  Wood,  who  was 
later  appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover,  home 
economics  director  for  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  offer  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  throughout  the  war  the  unit 
chairmen  achieved  remarkable  results. 

HouE  Economics  Director 
These  results  were  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  devoted  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood.  Of  unusual 
physical  endurance  and  tremendous 
enthusiasm  she  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  women  of  the  state,  travel- 


economics  director,  to  devote'a  great 
deal  of  time  to  office  work.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  came  to  her  asking  for 
special  advice,  receipts,  menus  and 
suggestions.  These  letters  received 
careful  attention,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  encourage  the  housewives 
of  the  state  in  their  effort  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  food  adminis- 
trator. 

In  fact  the  articulation  of  this 
organization  with,  the  office  of  the 
Federal  Food  Administration  for  New 
Hampshire  and  the  housewives  of 
the  state  was  so  good  that  Mr.  Hoover 
requested  Mr.  Spaulding  to  draw  up 
an  outline  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  food 
administrators  in  the  other  states. 
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Correspondence 

The  following  letters  between  Wash- 
ington and  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trators relative  to  New  Hampshire's 
organization  for  conservation  work 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire. 

United  States  Food  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 

In  your  reply  refer  to 
6-H-3 
October  3,  1917. 
To  All  Federal  Food  Administrators: 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Huntley  N.  Spaulding, 
Federal  Food  Administrator  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, has  perfected  an  exceptionally  effective 
on^nization  throughout  his  state.  When  in 
Washington  recently  with  Mrs.  Marv  I. 
Wood,  Home  Economics  Director  for  New 
Hampshire,  he  explained  in  detail  the  organi- 
zation of  women's  activities. 

The  plan  adopted  in  New  Hampshire 
which  is  working  so  successfully  along  the 
lines  of  food  conservation,  was  so  interesting 
and  is  doing  such  effective  work,  that  we  re- 
Quested  Mr.  Spaulding  to  write  an  outline  of 
tnis  plan  upon  his  return  to  Concord.  Quot- 
ing from  Mr.  Spaulding's  letter:  "The  theory 
is  to  establish  a  machinery  so  completely  and 
minutely  organized  among  the  women  that 
there  is  a  definite  channel  from  the  state 
authority  to  the  home  and  those  who  live 
therein." 

As  the  success  of  the  campaign  for  food 
conservation  depends  so  largely  upon  reaching 
the  housewife  m  the  home,  personally  and 
effectively,  we  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  this 
plan  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  of  interest — 
and  possible  use — to  you. 

Faithfully  yours, 
U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
(Signed)    Herbert  C.  Hoover. 
(Copy) 

United  States  Food  Administration 
Federal  Food   Administrator   for   New 

Hampshire 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding 
State  House,  Concord,  N.  H., 

Sept.  20,  1917. 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hootfer:    As  suggested  in  your 
letter  of  September  14th,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
write  you  an  outline  of  the  plan  tnat  we  are 
following  in  organizing  the  women's  activities 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  preface  the 
outline  by  a  statement  of  the  i^eneral  princi- 
ple under  which  this  organization,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  men,  is  carried  out.  This  prin- 
ciple is  briefly  that  of  extending  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  throughout  the  state  until  there 


is  brought  about  actual  contact  with  the  in- 
dividuu  in  the  household.  In  other  words, 
the  theory  is  to  establish  a  machinery  so  com- 
pletely and  minutely  organized  among  the 
women  that  there  is  a  definite  channel  from 
the  state  authority  to  the  home  and  those  who 
live  therein. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  carry  this  through 
completely  and  minutely.  This  channel  then 
serves  for  conveying  to  the  individual  what- 
ever advice  it  may  be  the  desire  of  the  state 
authority  to  transmit,  or  whatever  informa- 
tion or  instruction  may  be  received  from  the 
Food  Administration  at  Washington .  Just  as 
far  as  this  machinery  is  rendered  complete 
and  practical  it  is  available  for  each  lesson  or 
each  movement.  In  other  words,  the  effort 
expended  in  securing  efficiency  of  a  complete 
organization  of  this  kind,  I  believe  to  be  trebly 
worth  while,  because  the  machinery  is  useable 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week. 

The  organization  of  Women's  Activities  is 
entrusted  to  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood  of  Ports- 
mouth, officially  appointed  as  Home  Eco- 
nomics Director  of  New  Hampshire  and  work- 
ing as  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Food 
Administrator  for  New  Hampshire  in  all  that 
pertains  to  food  problems  in  the  home.  Mrs. 
Wood  is  the  head  of  the  Women's  Council  of 
Defense  of  the  state  and  thus  represents  the 
official  choice  of  the  women  themselves. 

It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  in  matters  relating 
to  food  problems  within  the  household,  the 
Federal  Food  Administrator  carries  out  meas- 
ures of  this  nature  through  the  agency  of  the 
women  themselves.  To  Mrs.  Wood  and  her 
organization  is  delegated  responsibility  as 
well  as  authority.  Tney  are  co-workers  with 
the  Federal  Food  Administrator.  They  dis- 
cuss with  him  measures  that  are  in  con- 
templation. With  him  rests  the  ultimate 
decision,  but  in  practice  plans  are  evolved 
cooperatively .  Tne  women  share  in  discussion 
and  decision,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact  they 
logically  and  willingly  assume  definite  respon- 
sibility. 

To  transmit  these  plans  to  the  household 
the  state  has  been  divided  into  districts  con- 
sisting of  about  five  towns  or  townships  each, 
depending  upon  the  population  or  other  fac- 
tors. Each  of  these  districts  is  sub-divided 
by  towns  with  a  committee  chosen  for  each 
town.  Each  town  again  is  sub-divided  into 
groups  of  twentv-five  families. 

A  supervisor  lias  been  selected  for  each  of 
these  districts  to  have  charge  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  various  normal 
activities  of  women  within  that  territory.  In 
charge  of  each  group  of  twenty-five  families 
there  is  a  local  leader  who  will  carry  into  each 
of  the  twenty-five  homes  assigned  her  a 
printed  pamphlet  containing  a  r6sum6  of  the 
food  lesson  of  the  month.  This  printed  les- 
son, in  addition  to  the  verbal  message  that  the 
local  leader  will  carry,  should  give  the  house- 
wife a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  message 
that  the  demonstrator  seeks  to  convey. 
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Thus  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  with  2,000 
families,  there  are  eighty  local  leaders  or  one 
to  each  twenty-five  families.  In  smaller 
communities  the  number  is  proportionately 
less  and  in  larger  communiti^  proportion- 
Atdy  greater. 

This  then  furnishes  the  machinery  by  which 
a  direct  line  is  established  from  the  Federal 
Food  Administrator  to  each  ultimate  house- 
hold. In  order  to  provide  for  all  these  house- 
wives thoroughly  practical,  scientific  advice 
and  help,  there  has  been  established  a  force  of 
ten  Home  Economics  teachers.  These  have 
been  selected  by  the  State  College.  Each  one 
is  adequately  and  scientifically  trained  and  is 
possessed  of  such  personal  qualities  as  enables 
her  to  transmit  her  knowledge  readily. 

The  entire  state  has  been  divided  into  ten 
instructional  districts  cocresponding  in  part 
to  the  ten  counties  of  the  state,  but  with  some 
added  emphasis  on  cities.  In  those  parts  of 
the  state  in  which  farm  women  had  already 
been  organized,  under  the  State  College  Ex- 
tension Service,  due  recognition  is  made  of 
this  fact,  and  the  organization  is  included  in 
the  plan.  One  of  the  Home  Economics 
teachers  has  been  assigned  to  each  instruc- 
tional district.  Within  ner  district  a  complete 
schedule  has  been  arranged  so  that  she  visits 
each  community  once  a  month.  As  a  rule, 
■she  has  an  entire  day  for  each  community  but 
occasionally  spends  an  afternoon  at  one  place 
and  an  evening  at  another  nearby.  In  each 
'commimity,  she  presides  at  a  meeting  of  the 
local  leaders  and  any  other  women  who  would 
like  to  attend. 

The  meeting  serves  three  purposes.  It 
enables  the  teacher  to  convey  and  explain  the 
food  lesson  of  the  month  as  received  from  the 
Food  Administration  at  Washington  or  other 
instructions  that  may  be  desirable,  explaining 
at  the  same  time  the  facts  on  which  the  les- 
sons or  instructions  are  based.  It  gives 
opportunity,  for  the  housewives  who  attend, 
to  exchange  information  that  they  have 
gained  through  practical  experience,  and  it 
affords  a  channel  by  which  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  through  the  state  may  reach  the 
Food  Administrator. 

The  ten  Home  Economics  teachers  are  pro- 
vided by  the  State  College  and  are  directed 
hy  the  college  authorities  as  to  their  instruc- 
tional methods.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
lessons  is  determined  and  furnished  by  the 
Food  Administration  at  Washington. 

I  trust  that  this  brief  outline  may  serve 
your  purpose,  and  I  shall  be  delighted    to 
answer  any  questions  as  to  detail. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  N.  Spaulding, 
Federal  Food  Administrator 
For  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Unit  Chairmen 

With  such  an  organization  of  loyal 
women  efl5ciently  led  by  Mrs.  Mary  I. 
Wood  it  was  necessary  for  the  food 


administrator  for  New  Hampshire 
simply  to  express  his  wishes  and  the 
resiilts  were  assured.  The  enthusi- 
asm began  at  a  meeting  in  July,  1917, 
in  Concord,  of  the  unit  chairmen  from 
all  parts  of  the  state,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  John  B.  Jameson,  Huntley 
N.  Spaulding,  Miss  Ida  Tarbell  and 
Dean  Sara  Louise  Arnold.  From  that 
day  till  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
seventeen  months  later,  the  women 
of  the  state  were  the  very  backbone 
of  the  food  administration  work. 

The  first  definite  duty,  aside  from 
the  food  lessons  explained  above,  was 
the  distribution  of  the  Hoover  pledge 
cards.  The  first  campaign,  begun  in 
August,  resulted  in  the  signing  of 
45,000  cards.  In  the  second  cam- 
paign in  October  New  Hampshire 
won  a  rank  among  the  first  in  the 
Union,  for  80,000  families,  i.  e.,  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  state, 
signed  the  pledges  voluntarily. 

In  April,  1918,  the  unit  chairmen 
made  a  survey  of  the  flour  and  sugar 
supply  in  the  various  households  of 
the  state.  This  survey  was  carefully 
and  thoroughly  made  and  resulted  in 
signed  statements  of  95,000  house- 
holders, showing  the  amount  of  flour 
and  sugar  in  each  house. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
it  became  necessary  to  arouse  the 
women  to  the  necessity  of  continuing 
a  program  of  general  thrift.  Again 
the  women  showed  a,  keen  interest  in 
spreading  the  information  concerning 
the  food  situation  of  the  world  and  the 
need  for  continued  thrift. 

Conservation 

Now  that  the  organization  had  been 
settled,  the  next  step  was  to  set  the 
machinery  going.  The  immediate 
problem  was  conservation.  Two 
methods  were  possible,  compulsory 
rationing  with  adequate  police  super- 
vision or  voluntary  conservation. 
Mr.  Hoover,  considering  the  latter  the 
American  way,  adopted  it.  Some  may 
say  that  people  were  forced  to  save 
because  of  the  fear  of  legal  conse- 
quences.    This  may  have  been  so  in 
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many  cases,  but  when  viewed  by  and 
large,  the  American  way  was  a  tre- 
mendous success,  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  conserved,  because  they 
had  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  that 
our  soldiers  had,  who  offered  their 
lives  that  democracy  might  live. 

Home  Demonstration  Agents 

As  the  policy  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Food  Administration  was  to  use 
every  available  force  as  a  cooperating 
agency,  an  arrangement  was  effected 
with  the  State  College,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  New 
Hampshire  Branch,  Woman's  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  and  later  with 
the  Farm  Bureaus  for  the  women's 
work  in  the  state.  Through  this 
arrangement  the  state  college  had 
charge  of  the  instructional  work  and 
the  Food  administration  furnished 
the  vehicle  for  carrying  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  people.  Upon  the  New 
Hampshire  branch.  Woman's  Council 
of  National  Defense,  fell  the  task  of 
distributing  bulletins  and  arranging 
for  the  meetings  at  which  the  following 
ten  home  demonstration  agents  gave 
demonstrations. 

Ann  F.  Beggs — Hillsboro  County 
M.  Pearl  Grant — Menimack  County 
Dorothy  Emerson — Portsmouth 
Ida  D.  Moulton — Strafiford,  Carroll  Counties 
Helen  E.  Osborne — Rockingham 
Ruth  W.  Sykes — Nashua  and  Concord 
M.  Roseland  Tilden — Belknap  County 
H.  Irene  Weed — SulUvan,  Cheshire,  Merri- 
mack Counties 
OUve  Wilkins — Manchester 
Katluyn  Woods — Sullivan 
Neva  E.  Woods — Co6s  County 

These  young  women  were  as  fine  a 
group  of  patriots  as  New  Hampshire 
produced   during  the   war.    Tireless 


in  their  energy  they  worked  day  and 
night  under  their  state  leader,  Miss 
Bertha  Titsworth  of  the  Extension 
Service,  New  Hampshire  College. 
Many  a  day  during  the  terribly  severe 
winter  of  1917-1918  they  made  their 
way  over  almost  impassable  roads, 
frequently  suflfering  severely  from  the 
intense  cold.  Undaunted  they  kept 
up  their  work  and  accomplished  great 
things. 

Although  they  gave  demonstrations 
on  saving  fats,  uses  of  cornmeal,  war 
breads,  meat  savers,  milk  and  its 
products,  war  time  menus,  child  and 
invalid  feeding,  the  making  and  the 
use  of  the  fireless  cooker  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  use  of  greens,  they  em- 
phasized, after  the  50-50  rule  became 
eflfective,  at  every  demonstration,  the 
use  of  wheat  substitutes.  They  took 
an  active  part  also  in  all  the  special 
food  campaigns. 

Statistics  gathered  by  Miss  Tits- 
worth  at  many  of  the  demonstrations 
in  April  show  that  545  families  re- 
ported an  increase  of  80  per  cent  in  the 
use  of  milk  because  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. Furthermore  387  families  re- 
ported an  average  use  of  11.2  pounds 
of  wheat  per  week  in  1917  and  4.4 
pounds  per  week  in  1918;  375  families 
reported  a  weekly  saving  of  2,674.25 
pounds  of  wheat  per  week,  and  226 
families  reported  a  saving  of  897.73 
pounds  per  week. 

On  July  1,  1918,  the  home  demon- 
stration agents  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  New  Hampshire  Food 
Administration,  although  they  con- 
tinued to  give  demonstrations  in 
canning  and  drying  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Extension  Service  of  New 
Hampshire  College. 


Cooperating  Organizations 


Churches 

In  order  to  get  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion of  the  churches  of  the  state  a 
representative  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration had  very  cordial  interviews 


with  Father  Brophy,  representing 
Bishop  Guertin  of  the  CathoUc  Church, 
and  Bishop  Parker  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  both  of  whom  helped  im- 
mensely in  the  work  of  food  conserva- 
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tion.  Letters  were  also  sent  to  every 
minister  in  New  Hampshire  and  on 
May  28  the  Hoover  message  was  read 
in  585  churches  of  the  state. 

Fraternal  Organizations 

Copies  of  the  Hoover  message  were 
sent  to  the  1,496  fraternal  organiza- 
tions of  New  Hampshire  with  the  re- 
quest that  resolutions  be  adopted  to 
abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
use  of  wheat  till  the  next  harvest;  to 
limit  the  consumption  of  meat,  in- 
cluding poultry,  to  two  pounds  per 
week  per  person  over  four  years  of 
age  and  to  conserve  sugar.  Three 
weeks  after  the  message  had  been  sent, 
a  large  number  of  these  organizations 
had  reported  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions. 

Town  Meetings 

A  gratifying  response  to  the  Hoover 
message  came  at  the  March  town 
meetings.  Upon  the  reading  of  the 
message  the  voters  throughout  the 
state  pledged  themselves  to^  raise 
food  and  save  food. 

Schools 

The  schools  of  the  state  during  tfie 
1918  campaign  sustained  the  high 
degree  of  cooperation  that  they  had 
displayed  the  previous  year.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Butterfield,  superintendent  of 
pubUc  instruction,  Miss  Huntress, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Whitcher  and  Mr.  James 
Pringle,  deputy  superintendents, 
showed  themselves  ever  willing  and 
able  to  get  splendid  results  from  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  state 
in  every  special  food  campaign.     Mr. 


Whitcher's  accompUshment  in  the 
school  garden  work  again  stood  but 
conspicuously. 

The  teachers  took  an  active  part 
not  only  in  the  ''Pledge-Card"  and 
the  '*Keep-a-Pig"  campaigns,  but 
also  in  informing  their  pupSs  of  the 
food  crisis  in  the  world.  A  little  inci- 
dent will  serve  to  illustrate  the  latter. 

The  federal  food  administrator  for 
New  Hampshire  on  one  of  his  many 
trips  to  various  parts  of  the  state, 
visited  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Pearl 
Street  School,  Manchester,  taught  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Woodbury.  A  lesson 
on  the  necessity  of  food  conservation 
was  in  progress.  When  the  food 
administrator,  to  test  their  knowl- 
edge, asked  various  questions,  these 
Uttle  boys  and  girls  had*  the  answers 
on  their  tongue  tips.  It  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  this  room 
was  typical  of  the  food  work  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  Superin- 
tendent Herbert  S.  Taylor  in  all 
Manchester  schools. 

Volunteer  College  Workers 

This  work,  in  charge  of  Miss  Cath- 
erine Dole,  was  carried  out  by  college 
and  normal  school  students  and  grad- 
uates under  the  immediate  leadership 
of  a  district  captain.  These  volun- 
teers gave  from  four  to  ten  hours  a 
week  in  caring  for  children,  while 
their  mothers  were  in  public  service; 
in  instructing  children  in  garden 
work;  in  helping  district  chabmen  in 
clerical  work;  in  working  in  gardens 
and  on  farms;  in  canning  and  in  giv- 
ing demonstrations  in  canning  and 
drying. 


Special  Campaigns 


The  Potato  Drive — April   15  to 
May  15,  1918 

The  patriotic  response  of  the  farm- 
ers to  the  call  for  increased  potato 
production  in  1917  was  so  great  that 
the  crop  in  the  United  States  was 
nearly  100,000,000  bushels  in  excess 
of  the  average  for  the  preceding  five 


years.  The  severe  winter  and  the 
congestion  in  transportation  made  it 
difficult  to  move  this  crop.  In  order 
that  the  food  value  of  this  large  avail- 
able supply  of  potatoes  might  not  be 
lost  a;id  in  order  that  it  might  be 
used  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the 
fast  diminishing  wheat  supply,  New 
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Hampshire  launched  a  great  potato 
drive.  The  slogan  was  "Buy  and  Eat 
Potatoes  Now."  The  campaign  was 
a  wonderful  success,  for  not  only 
were  the  local  crops  all  moved  from 


Start  of  the  Potato  CampBlftn 

the  bin  to  the  dining  table,  but  the 
state  also  did  its  full  share  in  hetpinK 
to  use  up  the  surplus  Western  and 
Maine  crops. 

The  Corn  Meal  Campaign — May  15 
TO  June  16 
"A  Pound  of  Corn  Used  Is  a  Pound 
of  Wheat  Saved"  was  the  slogan  used 
in  this  campaign.  NewHampshifchad 
an  excess  stock  of  cornmeal  amount- 
ing to  2,000,000  pounds.  It  could 
not  be  exported:  it  would  spoil,  if  not 
consumed  at  once.  The  millers  of 
New  Hampshire  began  to  mill  all  the 
cornmeal  they  could,  and  the  jobbers 
bought  abundant  quantities.  The 
housewives  used  it  as  a  substitute  in 
bread,  and  evcr>'bo(iy  helped  to 
The  result  was  that  the 

{To  be  a 


people  of  New  Hampshire  had  regis- 
tered another  victory  to  their  credit. 

W.  R.  W. 
The  World  Relief  Week  campaign 
in  December,  1918,  found  the  people 
of  the  state  suffering  a  reaction  be- 
cause of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
churches,  fraternal  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  woman's  clubs,  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  state  held 
meetings  and  adopted  resolutions  to 
prevent  waste  and  the  selfish  use  of 
our  food  reserves. 

Speakers 

In  the  course  of  the  work  of  the 
state  food  administrator,  public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  practically  every 
community  large  and  small  in  New 
Hampshire.  For  these  various  meet- 
ings speakers  were  provided  largely 
through  the  office  of  the  state  food 
administrator.  The  topics  discussed 
were  Various  phases  of  the  world  food 
situation,  the  need  for  conservation, 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  and  the  reason 
fpr  the  various  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  food  commodi- 
ties. For  the  most  part,  the  speakers 
provided  were  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  state  food  administrator.  The 
Chautauqua  lecturers  cooperated  also 
in  spreading  the  gospel  of  food  con- 
servation. 

New  Hampshire  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  speakers  repre- 
senting the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
detailed  for  inspirational  work  here. 
Among  them  were  Fred  Walcott, 
William  Arthur  Dupee,  W.  A.  Milne, 
John  Munn,  Miss  Edith  Guerrier, 
Franklin  Fort,  Dean  Sara  Louise 
Arnold  and  E.  F.  Cullen  of  the  staff, 
and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson 
Hale. 

•iiti'ived.) 
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Mount  KEuiwgr,  New  Hampthlrc 

KEARSARGE:    MOUNTAIN  AND  WAR-SHIP 

By  Charles  Sttiarl  Pratt 

Before  the  Gun  of  Sumpter  thundered, 
And  brother  faced  hia  brother  in  the  fighi, 

Ere  Sovikern  State  from  Northern  sundered, 
Serene  uprose  the  Kearsarge  height. 

Ere  Minute- Men  their  muskets  lifted 

Against  the  British  Kind's  oppressing  hand — 

New  England  from  Old  England  rifted, 
Kiasaga  stood  above  the  land. 

Yea,  earlier  than  the  Mayflower  olden 
Bore  freedom  to  New  England's  hardy  shore, 

And  dawned  the  Western  Cycle  golden, 
The  Peak  was  granite-gray  and  hoar. 

The  grass  had  uphfted  its  myriad  green  spears 

Through  the  dead  grass  of  other  and  happier  years; 

On  Plymouth's  low  coasts  the  bluebird  had  sung, 

Through  New  Hampshire's  rock  hills  its  echoes  had  rung — 

But  song  sank  to  silence,  and  sunlight  grew  gray, 

On  that  unforgettable  April  day 

When  lightened  and  thundered  the  Sumpter  Gun, 

In  the  terrible  year  of  sixty-one. 

Swift,  swift  as  the  Gun's  dread  lightning  had  leapt, 
Its  thunder,  in  ominous  echoings,  swept 
From  Great  Lake  to  Gulf  and  from  blue  sea  to  sea. 
Men's  hearts  fell  a-chill  at  the  terror  to  be — 
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Men's  bearta,  aa  their  hands  touched  their  swords,  burst  aflame 
With  the  patriot  fire  that  from  Lexington  came; 
And  the  hoets  of  the  North,  under  Stripes  and  Stars, 
Marched  down  on  the  South  and  its  fiag  of  bars. 

It  was  then  that  the  war-ship,  the  Kearsarge,  sailed 

Out  of  Portsmouth  Bay,  while  the  shore  sank  and  paled, 

Until,  domed  and  alone,  above  the  blue  rim 

Of  the  sea  horizon,  far  distant  and  dim, 

Stood  the  Peak  that  had  given  to  the  ship  its  name — 

The  great  inland  beacon,  prophetic  of  fame. 

Slow  the  moon  wheeled  its  circuits  of  gleam  and  of  gloom 

Through  the  year  that  had  threatened  the  Republic  with  doom, 

Wheeled  its  circuits  of  gloom  and  of  gleam  that  year 

When  the  Fatherland  launched  the  South's  privateer — 

Alabama,  "the  pirate,"  which  scourged  all  the  sea, 

Through  that  year  and  the  strenuous  year  sixty-three. 

And  relentlessly  on  into  sixty-four. 

Until  men  were  aghast,  and  the  sea  cried,  "No  more!" 

Yea — but  the  Northern  Mountain  moved  not, 

Serene  alike  at  victory  or  rout, 
At  cheer  or  wail;  yea — it  behooved  not 

The  Mount  the  might  of  right  to  doubl. 


Tha  Battla  b«twMO  th*  Kaanarg*  uhI  Ilia  AlabamB 

So  had  come,  in  the  mid-June  of  sixty-four, 
That  fateful  day  off  the  Channel  shore, 
When  the  summer  sun  rose  warm  over  France 
Till  it  touched  with  the  glow  of  its  golden  advance 
The  Stars  and  the  Stripes,  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Which  the  war-ship,  the  Kearsarge,  gallantly  flew. 
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Lo,  the  peace  of  the  Sabbath  lay  over  the  sea! 

Its  cahn  held  no  forecast  of  tempest  to  be; 

The  chimes  of  the  church-bells  made  holy  the  air, 

And  the  ship's  bell  had  called  to  the  service  of  prayer — 

When,  "The  foe!"  ^^Aldbamar*  uprose  a  great  shout, 

As  boldly  from  Cherbourg  the  cruiser  steamed  out. 

Then  the  old  Pilgrim  spirit  in  Winslow  awoke. 

The  spirit  that  once  in  the  Mayflower  spoke: 

The  prayer-book  he  dropped,  and  with  trumpet  in  hand. 

While  the  drum  beat  to  quarters,  his  voice  rang  command. 

Every  man  sprang  to  place,  and  the  decks  were  cleared. 

And  the  great  guns  manned — and  no  heart  feared. 

But  sudden  the  bolt  burst  out  of  the  blue 

And  shattered  God's  stillness  through  and  through! 

Where  the  peace  of  the  Sabbath  had  brooded  the  sea. 

Raged  a  tempest  of  war  with  its  horrors  to  be — 

And  the  thunder  and  crash  the  sea-winds  bore 

To  the  ear  of  the  Fatherland,  aye,  and  more, 

To  the  ear  of  Old  Hampshire  on  Old  England's  shore. 

Aye,  into  its  churches  by  window  and  door. 

And  the  dueling  ships,  stem  to  stern,  side  to  side. 

Sailed  a  circle  of  flame  in  their  hate  and  their  pride — 

Side  to  side,  stern  to  stem,  in  their  pride  and  their  hate,  . 

Sailed  great  circles  seven  that  were  circles  of  fate. 

Like  the  seven-times  circuited  city  of  old. 

When  the  Kearsarge  its  foe  had  circled  seven-fold, 

The  God  of  all  battles  the  victory  gave, 

And  the  crushed  Alabama  sank  under  the  wave! 

Yet  no  cheer  from  the  throats  of  the  victors  uprose — 
The  dead  and  the  vanquished  were  brothers,  though  foes — 
And,  great  as  the  triumph  of  battle,  we  know 
That  this  triumph  of  silence  the  greater  shall  grow. 

Now,  hail  to  thee,  Kearsarge,  and  hail  again. 

Mountain-sired,  and  the  mountain-sired  thy  men! 

You  the  laurels  wore  of  the  Civil  War; 

And  through  thirty  years  of  its  peace  you  saw. 

In  the  great  reunion,  man's  hand  clasp  hand. 

And  the  war-sundered  states  become  one  land. 

Then  the  sea  claimed  its  own,  and  you  went  to  your  sleep; 

But  the  sons  of  the  country  your  glory  shall  keep — 

And  forever  your  requiem  be  sung  as  today 

By  the  thunder  of  surf  on  the  Roncador  Cay. 

And  still,  above  the  hill-land* s  greenness, 

Gray  Kearsarge  watched  the  nation's  every  trend, 

Watched  launch  or  wreck  with  like  sereneness — 
Looked  on  beyond  each  little  end. 
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Beyond  the  Alabama  sinking, 

Beyond  the  Kearsarge  wrecked  on  Roncador, 

While  men  of  joy  or  grief  were  thinking, 
Kiasaga  in  the  future  saw 

The  resurrected  ships  go  sailing. 
As  comrades  go,  in  past  the  Portsmouth  bars, 

And  brave  from  both  their  mastheads  trailing 
Old  Glory's  shining  Stripes  and  Stars! 

Note. — Kears&rge  Mountain,  in  Warner,  N,  H.,  vae  called  by  the  Indiana  Kiasaga.  "The 
great  inland  beacon"  ia  visible  at  sea  off  Portsmouth.  The  tvar-ahip  Kearsarge  was  builtat 
Portsmouth,  N.  H,,  in  1861,  and  was  named  after  the  mountain.  The  Alabama  was  buiK  at 
Birkenhead,  EnsWd,  in  1862.  The  duel  of  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama  was  fought  June- 
19,  1864,  in  the  English  Channel,  of!  Cherbourg,  France,  and  opposite  Old  Hampshire  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  fight  the  ships  sailed  a  course  of  seven  great  circles.  The  Kearsarge  was 
wrecked  on  Roncador  Cay,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  February  2,  1894.  In  the  last  of  the  nine- 
ties, two  new  battleships  were  built  and  named  the  Kearsarge  and  the  AUAama.  On  Septem- 
ber 18,  1900,  at  Portsmouth,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  presented  "the  resurrected  ships" 
with  bronze  tablets  commemorating  the  event,  and  the  reuniting  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
Captain  Winslow  of  the  Kearsarge,  afterward  Admiral,  was  descended  from  a  brother  ot  Ed- 
wwJ  H'inslow  of  the  Mayflower,  and  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  His  grave  at  Forest 
Hills  is  marked  by  a  boulder  from  Kearsarge  Mountain. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SHIPS 

By  Harry  C.  Raynes 

Nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  many 
men  of  kindred  trades 
gathered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Piscataqua  to  build 
ships. 

The  burning  spirit  of 
liberty  and  patriotic  de- 
votion wrought  into  these 
hulls  brought  to  theVoung 
navy  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try a  never-fading  glory. 

Merchant  ships  fol- 
lowed and  the  reputation 
of  Piscataqua  built  vessels 
as  sea  boats  and  for  hon- 
est workmanship  by 
"  Yankee"  mechanics 
spread  throughout  the 
India  trade. 

Last  year,  again,  many 
men  of  kindred  trades 
gathered  on  the  same 
waters  to  build  ships. 
The  same  fierce  love  of 
country  and  freedom 
shone  in  the  faces  of  the 
workers  and  they  dug 
deep  into  the  frozen 
ground  and  laid  the  keel. 
The  future  of  shipbuild- 
ing in  New  Hampshire 
depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  because  the 
corporations  building 

ships  on  the  Piscataqua 
need  the  help  and  en- 
couragement of  every 
loyal  citizen.  ' 

Both  steel  and  wooden  ships  are  produced  by  any  other  section  of  the 
built  in  New  Hampshire  as  econom-  country,  due  to  the  fact  that  New 
ically  as  they  are  elsewhere  and  the  England  has  the  most  competent  and 
workmanship  ia  far  superior,  as  it  has  efficient  mechanics,  having  always 
long  been  conceded  that  New  England  been  in  the  lead  in  industrial  enter- 
labor  produces  more  per  hour  than  is     prises. 


BUILDING  SHIPS  AT  PORTSMOUTH 

By   F.    W.    Hartford 


During  the  eariy  history  of  our 
country  New  England  was  its  shipping 
center.  Practically  all  foreign  busi- 
ness, especially  with  the  Far  East, 
passed  through  the  ports  of  Boston, 
Salem  and  Portsmouth.  As  a  result, 
the  building  of  ships  became  a  very 
important  industry. 

Portsmouth,  owing  to  her  natural 
resources,  location  and  superior  water 
facilities,  was  one  of  the  principal 
centers  of  this  industry.  But,  through 
causes  which  brought  about  the  loss  of 
American  ships  from  the  seas,  this 
industry  would  have  become  a  lost 
art  in  and  about  Portsmouth  were  it 
not  for  the  continually  increasing 
activities  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Yard  and  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  ships  brought  about  by  the  World 
War. 

Portsmouth  has  the  deepest  water 
of  any  port  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept that  of  Puget  Sound.  There  is 
absolute  freedom  of  ice  and  no  dredg- 
ing is  required  for  either  the  harbor  or 
its  approaches;  therefore,  there  is  no 
expense  for  maintenance.  The  water 
depth  in  front  of  the  ways  of  the 
Atlantic  Corporation  at  mean  low  tide 
ranges  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet, 
the  average  depth  being  from  forty- 
seven  to  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
wayB  down  the  river  to  the  broad 
Atlantic,  a  distance  of  less  than  two 
miles. 

Consequently,  Portsmouth  has 
again  taken  her  place  as  a  leader  in 
producing  ships  and  now  has  three 
important  yards,  building  as  many  dis- 
tinctive ty^pes,  wooden,  steel  and  naval. 

An  attempt  in  this  article  to  more 
than  outline  the  part  taken  by  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  and  the 
ships  built  there,  during  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States,  would 
mean  writing  practically  the  complete 
early   history   of   our   Navy,   and   a 


chronicle  without  interruption  to  date, 
only  a  proportionately  lesser  task. 

The  first  ship  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  record  as  built  at  Ports-, 
mouth  is  the  frigate  Falkland,  of 
fifty-four  guns,  added  to  the  Royal 
Navy  of  England  the  second  of  March, 
1695,  being  one  of  many  of  its  type. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  war 
with  England  was  unavoidable,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  navy 
to  protect  our  seaboard  from  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy,  the  natural 
position  of  the  port  of  Portsmouth  for 
the  purpose  of  a  naval  station  became 
obvious  and  measures  were  at  once 
taken  to  establish  a  building  yard. 

The  island,  now  known  as  Badger's 
Island,  was  then  the  property  of  John 
Langdon,  and,  with  that  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  him,  he  tendered  its  use  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  oflfer  was 
accepted  and,  almost  immediately, 
March  21, 1775,  the  keel  of  the  frigate 
Raleigh,  of  thirty-two  guns,  was  laid. 
She  was  launched  May  21st,  just 
sixty  days  later. 

.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  navy 
yard  should  be  this  year,  1775,  as 
Badger's  Island  was  used  exclusively 
by  the  Government  for  naval  purposes 
from  1775  to  1800,  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  the  site  of  the  present 
yard. 

One  cannot  help  recalling  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Ranger  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paul  Jones,  when  meutioning 
this  era  of  warshipbuilding  at  New 
Hampshire's  port.  Among  the  others 
built  there  of  the  same  class  were  the 
Raleigh,  America  and  Crescent. 

The  story  of  the  wonderful  record 
made  by  the  L.  H.  Shattuck,  Inc.,  in 
wood  ship  construction  is  known 
throughout  and  beyond  the  state. 
This  company  was  organized  by  L.  H. 
Shattuck  of  Manchester,  Robert  Jack- 
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SOD  of  Concord  and  Major  F.  W.  Hart- 
ford of  Portsmouth,  and  it  ia  today 
the  largest  wood  shipbuilding  yard  in 
the  country.  The  company  stands 
fourth  in  point  of  production  and  it 
has  a  fine  record. 


yard,  the  L.  H.  Shattuck  plant,  has 
twelve  ways,  and  during  the  year  1918 
it  has  delivered  six  Ferris  type  steam- 
ers to  the. Government.  Beginning 
with  July|4,  when  three  Shattuck 
hulls  hit  the  water  and  added  to  the 


Scene  at  Shattuck  Yard 


The  following  reference  to  the  Shat- 
tuck Yard  is  from  the  Einergeney  Fleet 
News: 

"More  than  a  century  ago  the  wood 
shipbuilding  industry  had  its  start, 
and  there  are  those  up  New  Hamp- 
shire way  who  say  that  the  first  keel  of 
the  first  American  wood  ship  was  laid 
in  Portsmouth.  In  those  days  the 
most  modem  wood  shipyard  had  two 
crude  ways;  today  Portsmouth's  wood 


Independence  Day  total  of  95  launch- 
ings,  there  have  been  seven  launchings 
in  1918. 

"  Old  men  in  Portsmouth  claim  that 
they  can  remember  the  time  when  the 
building  of  a  wood  ship — by  no  means 
as  large  as  a  Ferris  type  steamer  of 
3,500  deadweight  tons — required  three 
to  four  years  and  the  production  of 
one  such  ship  a  year  from  a  single 
yard  would  have  been  miraculous. 
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"  Grouod  was  broken  for  the  Shat- 
tuck  plant  on  August  1,  1917,  on  soil 
BO  firm  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  re- 
sort to  any  artiBcial  foundation  for 
one  of  the  shipways.  Three  slabs 
of  concrete  were  laid  on  the  gentle 
slope  to  the  Pie<cataqua  River  and 
the  first  way  was  ready.  The  ground 
was  found  to  be  somewhat  softer 
under  the  remaining  ways,  however, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  drive  4,000 
piles  to  support  them. 


"The  Shattuck  yard  has  developed 
a  noteworthy  labor-saving  device  in  a 
machine  designed  for  shaping  and 
ceiling  plank.  One  operation  of  this 
machine  tapers  and  levels  the  plank 
and  makes  the  caulking  seam.  A 
naval  architect  connected  with  the 
Shattuck  yard  invented  this  machine. 
It  takes  the  place  of  expensive  hand 
work  and  on  the  first  hull  upon  which 
it  was  used,  officials  of  the  yard  de- 
clared that  it  effected  a  saving  of 
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"The  Shattuck  yard  is  one  of  the 
few  shipbuilding  plants  in  the  East 
equipped  with  a  system  of  cable  ways 
to  handle  material.  This  system  is 
more  common  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Shattuck  cables  are  mounted  on 
90-foot  masts  in  the  vertical  position 
on  the  straight  line  between  the  ship 
ways.  The  masts  can  be  inclined  15 
feet  in  either  direction,  so  as  to  let 
material  in  or  u[>on  the  hulls  on  either 
side.  They  are  adjustable,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  although  all 
are  carried  upon  one  lateral  guide  for 
the  head  masts  and  another  for  the 
tail  masts. 


20,000  man-hours.  On  subsequent 
hulls  they  say  the  saving  will  be  greater 
with  the  corresponding  further  econ- 
omy in  ceiling." 

The  Atlantic  Corporation  was  or- 
ganized in  January,  191S,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  steel  caigo 
vessels,  and  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration to  build  ten  euch  vessels  of 
8,800  tons  D.  W.  C. 

The  following  are  the  directors  of 
the  Atlantic  Corporation:  Arthur  A. 
Sharpe,  president,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Walter  L.  Clarke,  vice-president, 
Boston,    Mbbb.;  William    A,    Bent, 
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Taunton,  Mass.;  F,  G,  Barrows,  Boa- 
ton,  Mass.;  Captain  Thomas  Doe, 
Lowell,  Mass.;  Loyal  A.  Osborne, 
New  York;  H.  C.  Raynes,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

The  corporation  purchased  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Colonial  Paper  Company, 
which  plant,  built  at  a  cost  of  mil- 
lions, had  lain  idle  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  conversion  of  this 
property  into  a  modern  shipyard  was 
commenced  on  February   17,    1918. 


the  ways,  it  was  necessary  to  move  the 
substantial  edifice  built  for  an  ad- 
ministration building  by  the  Colonial 
Paper  Company.  This  building  was 
moved  intact  to  a  more  suitable  loca- 
tion two  hundred  yards  away  without 
damage  to  the  building  and  with 
the  office  force  serenely  working  as 
usual. 

Directly  io  the  rear  of  this  structure 
is  that  known  as  Building  No.  2, 
containing    on    the    first    floor,    the 
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The  buildings,  of  brick  and  steel,  lent 
themselves  with  comparatively  little 
•change  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
war  industry.  Large  gangs  of  labor- 
«rs  were  set  to  work,  with  steam  shov- 
els, auto  trucks  and  other  appliances, 
to  remove  the  material  necessary  to 
make  the  ways.  This  material  was 
used  to  grade  the  south  end  of  the 
grounds,  adding  several  acres  to  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  yard.  Five 
ways  were  built,  as  was  ateo  a  fitting- 
out  dock  about  500  feet  long  and  up  to 
date  in  every  particular. 

In  order  to  make  room  in  front  of 


material  department,  general  stores, 
pneumatic  tool  room,  the  general  ac- 
counting department,  hull  superin- 
tendent's and  other  field  offices;  the 
joiner  shop,  master  mechanic's  of- 
fice and  employees'  restaurant  and 
cafeteria  on  second  floor;  mold  loft, 
educational  department  offices,  eft- 
gine  and  hull  drafting  and  blue  print 
departments,  ship  supplies  and  stores 
on  the  third  floor.  The  free  area' 
covered  is  29,000  feet. 

Back  of  Building  No.  2  is  the  build- 
ing now  used  as  a  steel  plate  shop, 
originally  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
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machine  shop  by  the  paper  company, 
covering  an  area  of  141,000  square  feet, 
three  sides  and  most  of  the  roof  being 
of  glass.  The  plate  and  angle  fur- 
naces and  blacksmith  shop  are  located 
at  the  northern  end  of  this  building. 
Shears,  planers,  bending  rolls,  punches, 
hydraulic  press,  bull  riveter,  and  other 
fabricating  equipment  also  functionize 
in  this  so-called  "Plate  Shop."  Over- 
head traveling  cranes,  electric  trucks, 
railroad    tracks,    and    numerous    jib 


manufacture  of  marine  engines  of 
large  size.  It  was  practically  im- 
possible to  obtain  certain  needed 
tools ;  accordingly  the  ingenuity  of  the 
foreman  of  this  shop  was  called  into 
action  and  he  developed  a  number 
that  are  a  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
corporation. 

The  first  keel  was  laid  May  23, 
1918,  and  by  being  able  to  launch  the 
ship  on  January  18,  1919,  a  record  for 
a  new  plant  was  made.    This  record 
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cranes  facilitate  the  handling  of  the 
heavy  material. 

It  would  take  too  much  space,  and 
probably  would  not  be  overinteresting 
to  the  layman,  to  describe  in  detail  the 
other  twelve  buildings ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  great  difficulties  were  overcome 
during  the  stress  of  war  in  equipping  the 
buildings  to  perform  their  part.  How- 
ever, before  leavingthe  buildings,  it  will 
not  be  amies  to  say  a  word  about  the 
machine  shop,  which  covers  an  area  of 
about  28,000  square  feet,  is  provided 
with  a  forty  ton  overhead  crane  and 
the  machine  tools  necessary  for  the 


was  accomplished  by  the  company's 
fortunate  choice  of  a  thorough  engi- 
neer of  wide  experience  as  its  manager, 
Harry  C.  Raynes,  whose  ancestors 
were  shipbuilders  in  the  early  days 
of  Portsmouth.  It  is  interesting  ta 
note  that  Mr.  Raynes  is  a  nephew  of 
George  Raynes,  who,  together  with 
his  contemporaries,  Fernald  and  Mar- 
cey,  built  and  launched  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
average  of  nine  so-called  "clipper" 
ships  a  year,  which  plied  between  New 
England  ports  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Kisnop,  the  first  vessel  launched 
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by  the  Atlantic  Corporation,  is  of  eating  engines  of  2,800  horsepower  and 

single  screw  type,  427  feet  long  overaii,  the  steam  capacity  furnished  by  three 

beam  54  feet,  draft  24  feet,  tonnage  water  tube  boilers.    She  carries  two 

8,800   D.    W.    C,    full    displacement  steel  masts  and  will  be  manned  by 

11,300  tons;  is  propelled  by  recipro-  sixty  men,  including  officers.  J 
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.APRIL 

By  Fred  Myron  Colby 
The  thrush  sings  in  the  meadow. 

The  bluebird  breasts  the  breeze; 
The  bees  are  blithely  humming 

Beneath  the  budding  trees. 
There's  laughter,  song  and  gambol 

'Mongst  rivulets  and  rills; 
And  white-hoofed  Socks  are  nibbling 

The  grasses  on  the  hills. 
April  is  here! 

Amongst  d^ed  leaves  of  autumn 

Arbutus  peeps  up  and  snoiles; 
Green  carpets  are  unfolding 

Within  the  forest  aisles. 
The  daffodils  are  springing 

From  out  the  teeming  sod, 
And  crocuses  and  violets 

In  southern  breezes   nod. 
Summer  is  nearl 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer 

April 

As  the  young  mother  awakes  from  a  long  night's  sleep, 

The  eager  infant  rolls  back  the  garment  from  her  breast, 

And  with  convulsive  eagerness  seeks  the  food  which  gives  him  life. 

So  now  Mother-Earth  awakes — 

And  with  the  shining  shard  of  our  plow  we  roll  back  the  furrows 

And  uncover  the  sweet  flesh  of  the  steaming  soil; 

Ardently  as  the  eager  babe  we  turn  to  the  long  furrows — 

We  drop  the  beads  of  sweat,  we  draw  hard  breath  o'er  spade  and  hoe, 

We  dig,  and  plan,  and  plant,  thrilled  by  the  promise  of  a  new  season. 

The  promise  of  March  moves  rapidly  toward  fulflUment;  the  sun  rises  higher, 
the  days  are  longer  and  warmer,  the  frost  has  gone,  and  o'er  the  fields  we  hear 
the  call  of  the  farmer  as  he  drives  his  plow  across  his  land.  Every  resident 
of  a  rural  home  in  New  Hampshire  hails  with  keenest  joy  the  month  of  April. 
That  which  we  have  looked  forward  to  is  now  here,  and  with  eager  zest  we 
buckle  down  to  the  joys  of  labor  on  the  soil  which  will  bring  us  another  harvest. 
And  not  only  in  the  toil  of  life  is  there  a  renewed  joy,  but  Nature  gives  us  the 
forerunners  of  the  grandeurs  of  her  out-of-doors  season  in  New  England.  First 
in  these  esthetic  joys  comes — 

The  Edge  op  April  Days 

We  now  get  the  longer  sunrise  and  sunset;  there  is  time  between  sunrise 
and  breakfast  to  pause  and  enjoy  the  sunrise;  and  there  is  time  between 
sunset  and  bed-hour  to  stop  and  brood  a  bit.  These  longer  mornings  and 
evenings  are  full  of  beauty,  of  cheer,  of  the  gbod-will  of  the  earth.  In  them  we 
can  wander  about,  think,  brood,  enjoy.  The  weather  is  again  mild,  one  can 
sit  for  a  moment  on  the  old  stone-wall,  chat  with  a  neighbor,  look  out  across 
the  lands  which  he  owns  and  so  proudly  tills.  During  the  mornings  we  are 
stirred  by  the  merry  notes  of  the  returning  birds,  but  it  is  in  the  evenings  that 
we  get  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  spring-time  sounds,  it  is 

The  Flutes  of  the  Frogs 

The  music  of  the  glad  wet  spring  is  voiced  in  a  thousand  trills. 
As  up  from  the  meadows  comes  a  wild,  mad  music  that  thrills —      *  ^ 
It's  the  piping  notes  from  a  hundred  throats  in  merry  spring-time  lore. 
As  the  emerald  frogs  neath  sodden  logs  awake  to  life  once  more. 

I  am  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking  deeply  from  the  well  of 
nature-emotions.  The  purring  of  the  pines,  the  insect  chorus  of  the  sun- 
warmed  summer  fields,  the  music  of  the  trickhng  brook,  the  deep  majesty  of 
the  pounding  waves  upon  the  shore  at  Hampton,  the  spell  of  the  star-lit  night, 
the  cheery  songsters  in  the  boughs,  all  these  have  filled  me  with  those  emotions 
which  Byron  so  well  says,  ''We  can  ne'er  express."  But  seldom  is  there  a 
nature-emotion  that  comes  stronger  than  that  indescribable  feeling  that 
comes  to  us  when  we  hear  the  piping  of  the  frogs.     We  are  then  filled  with  a 
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sense  of  mystery,  of  longing,  of  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  of  the  future* 
The  rural  homesteader  is  much  indebted  to  those  little  green-coated  fellows 
who  so  hardily  break  forth  in  early  April  and  send  their  shrill  vibrant  notes 
across  the  meadows  to  our  homes.  They  are  mysterious,  romantic  little  fel- 
lows, living  off  there  in  the  mysterious  swamp,  and  their  notes  are  the  vanguard 
of  the  millions  of  birds  and  insects  who  will  sing  to  us  before  the  year  is  over. 
By  and  by  their  shrill  pipings  will  be  joined  by  the  hoarse  notes  of  the  big  frog, 
as  he  brings  his  water-soaked  banjo  to  the  surface  and  twangs  away  on  its 
strings,  but  now  they  hayp  the  field  to  themselves,  and  each  night  their  flutings 
reach  deep  down  into  our  souls. 
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The  severest  critic  never  complained 
of  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  stories  told 
by  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott.  And  it 
is  merely  an  added  interest  which  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  take  in  her 
books  because  they  are  very  largely 
written  in  a  Granite  State  farmhouse. 
Mrs.  Fordyce  Cobum,  to  give  the 
writer  her  other  than  pen  name,  is 
and  has  been  since  she  was  a  little 
girl  a  summer  resident  of  Wilton, 
Hillsborough  County,  where  her 
father.  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Abbott, 
named  RoUo  Farm  in  honor  of  the 
most  famous  character  created  by  his 
father  and  Mrs.  Coburn's  grandfather, 
Jacob  Abbott,  author  of  some  of  the 
"best-sellers"  of  his  day. 

There  must  be  many  of  us  whose 
boyhood  Ubraries  had  the  RoUo 
Books  among  their  foundation  stones 
and  for  whom  Rollo  and  his  guide  and 
mentor,  Jonas,  formed  an  open  anti- 
dote for  our  stealthy  studies  of  Dead- 
wood  Dick  and  Calamity  Jane.  None 
of  us  is  reminded  of  the  Rollo  Books 
by  the  works  of  the  family  genius  in 
this  generation.  And  yet  in  some 
respects,  in  surpassing  and  almost  un- 
believable innocence  and  in  frequent 


misfortunes,  the  heroine  of  Mrs* 
Coburn's  latest  story,  "Old  Dad," 
has  a  resemblance  to  Rollo.  And 
"Old  Dad"  himself  might  be  cast  for 
the  r61e  of  a  very  sophisticated,, 
twentieth  century  Jonas. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Mr.  Jacob 
Abbott's  Rollo  in  the  predicament  in 
which  Eleanor  Abbott's  Daphne  finds 
herself  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
present  story;  but  doubtless  the  wise 
Jonas  would  have  wished  and  worked 
for  the  same  final  issue  which  Old 
Dad  brought  about  in  his  own  way. 

In  the  old  days  we  used  to  see  in 
many  stories  plays  for  the  stage;  now 
we  see,  instead,  pictures  for  the  films. 
And  for  that  further  popularity  "Old 
Dad"  seems  especially  fitted.  The 
characters  chop  up  their  conversation 
into  most  suitable  screen  titles.  Every 
character  is  a  "type."  The  action 
is  fast  enough  to  suit  the  most  strenu- 
ous director  and  the  Florida  stage 
settings  are  the  most  picturesque 
imaginable.  The  publishers,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  New  York; 
might  well  ask  for  a  referendum  of 
readers  on  the  movie  actress  best 
fitted  for  the  part  of  Daphne. 
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The  New  Hampshire  Waterways 
Association,  recently  formed,  has  in 
it  great  possibilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  state,  beginning  with  our 
port  of  Portsmouth,  but  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  all  our  people. 
The  Maine  to  Florida  intercoastal 
waterway  now  comes  north  from  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  thirty  miles  to 
Gloucester  Harbor  through  the  Annis- 
quam  Canal,  owned  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  thence  by  the  Plum 
Island  River  to  the  Merrimack  River; 
thus  far  by  existing  waterways.  It 
now  is  proposed  to  build  a  canal  from 
the  Merrimack  through  the  Salis- 
bury, Mass.,  marshes,  Hampton  Har- 
bor, Hampton  marshes  and  Taylor 
River  to  the  Exeter  River  and  down 
that  river  to  Great  Bay  and  the 
Piscataqua.  This  inland  waterway 
has  the  backing  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  and  of 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation. A  government  survey  is  to 
be  made  of  it  and  its  projectors  are 
confident  of  its  construction  in  the  not 
distant  future.  Its  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  water  transportation 
freight  rates  are  at  once  apparent. 
Great  Bay  is  an  inland  salt  sea  of 
eleven  square  miles,  parallel  to  the 
ocean,  with  a  channel  65  feet  deep. 
A  canal  only  three  miles  long  to  the 
ocean  would  give  slack  water  navi- 
gation to  Portsmouth  Harbor  and 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  cut  this 
<^nal.  Another  canal  20  miles  long 
from  the  Newmarket  River  to  Man- 
chester would  make  the  New  Hamp- 
shire metropolis  a  seaport  in  the 
manner  of  its  namesake  in  England. 
A  century  ago  a  canal  was  surveyed 
from  Great  Bay  to  Lake  Winnipesau- 
kee  and  four  times  charters  were 
granted  by  the  New  Hamsphire 
Legislature  for  its  construction.  It 
will  yet  be  built,  and,  Uke  all  the  new 
waterways  mentioned,  it  will  be  of 
.great  benefit  to  the  business  and  the 


pleasure  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
nation.  New  Hampshire  has  re- 
ceived from  the  national  treasury  for 
waterways  development  the  least 
amount  of  any  state  in  the  Union  and 
one  reason'  therefor  is  because  we 
never  have  asked  for  much  on  this 
line.  The  New  Hampshire  Water- 
ways Association  intends  to  remedy 
this  lack,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  state 
will  wish  this  new  organization  the 
best  of  fortune  in  securing  what  it 
seeks.  Senators  Moses  and  Keyes, 
Congressman  Burroughs,  Govemo; 
Bartlett,  former  Governors  Spaulding 
and  Bass  and  other  leading  men  of 
the  state  are  among  its  officers  and 
members,  and  its  secretary  is  O.  L. 
Frisbee  of  Portsmouth,  who  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  problems  of 
waterway  development,  particularly 
as  affecting  our  Atlantic  coast  and  its 
tributary  territory. 

It  is  good  for  the  soul  of  any  man 
who  takes  pride  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  to  read  the  record  of  the 
town  meetings  which  were  held  in  the 
various  little  republics  of  this  state 
on  Tuesday,  March  11,  1919.  In 
almost  all  of  them  the  community 
view  was  shown  to  be  upward  and 
forward.  The  majority  disposition 
in  evidence  was  to  hold  fast  to  all  we 
have  that  is  good  and  to  proceed  to 
get  that  which  we  have  not  now,  but 
which  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
have.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
general  desire  would  be  expressed  to 
honor  New  Hampshire's  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  world  war  in  some  tangi- 
ble way  in  their  home  towns;  and 
such  was  the  case.  In  many  cases 
Old  Home  Day  this  year  will  be 
especially  dedicated  to  sons  returning 
from  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
such  observance  seems  most  fitting. 
Town  meeting  proceedings  cover  a 
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wide  range,  from  where  a  new  street 
light  shall  be  placed  to  whether  or  no 
the  town  shall  buy  the  local  street 
railway;  and  one  question  is  given  as 
careful  and  courteous  attention  as 
the  other.  Appropriations  are  made 
with  a  caution  that  is  wise,  not  nig- 
gardly. Every  citizen,  be  he  farmer, 
mechanic,  capitalist,  laborer,  employer. 


employee,  professional  man  or  town 
loafer,  stands  on  the  same  sawdust 
footing  on  the  town  hall  floor;  is 
entitled  to  and  gets  his  share  of  atten- 
tion; and  bears  his  share  of  responsi- 
bility. Long  may  the  town  meetings 
of  New  England  and  New  Hamp- 
shire survive!  They  are  a  splendid 
institution. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Prof.  Richard  Whoriskey  of  New 
Hampshire  College  and  James  W. 
Tucker,  Concord  newspaper  man, 
who  begin  in  this  issue  the  detailed 
history  of  food  administration  in  New 
Hampshire,  are,  because  of  their 
experience,  the  best  qualified  men  in 
the  state  for  the  task.  Maj.  F.  W. 
Hartford  is  actively  interested  in,  and 
closely  connected  with,  the  Ports- 
mouth ship-building  enterprises  con- 
cerning which  he  writes.  Nathaniel 
S.     Drake    of    Pittsfield,    agreeable 


writer  and  well-posted  publicist,  pay» 
tribute  to  his  friend  and  fellow-towns- 
man, the  late  Sherburne  J.  Winslow. 
Charles  Stuart  Pratt,  in  the  da3rs  of 
his  activity  one  of  the  best  known 
editors  and  literary  men  in  New 
England,  now  is  living  in  retirement 
at  Warner.  Miss  Frances  M.  Pray 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty^  of  St. 
Mary's  School,  Concord.  Messrs. 
Sawyer,  Chapin  and  Colby  have  con- 
tributed to  previous  numbers  of  the 
magazine  in  the  present  year. 


THE  CALL 

By  Frances  Mary  Pray 

Up!  the  east  is  golden  in  all  its  morning  splendor. 

The  first  returned  of  robins  is  singing  in  the  day. 
White  frost  lies  in  the  shadows  and  the  breeze  is  cool  and  bracing, 

The  air  is  full  of  springtime  with  its  call  to  *'Come  away!" 

The  leaf  buds  now  are  swelling  and  the  first  spring  flowers  peeping 
From  out  their  dark  leaves'  shelter  where  the  sun  has  stolen  thru. 

The  smell  of  new-bared  earth  comes  up  with  deep  and  pungent  fragrance 
And  above,  there  is  no  cloud  to  break  the  wide  expanse  of  blue. 

The  hills  are  soft  and  purple  in  the  golden  light  of  morning 
Far  below,  the  stony  river  winds  its  twisted  valley  down. 

Its  murmur  rises  louder  now,  then  fainter  in  its  calling 
To  come  and  walk  the  Uve-long  day  along  the  banks  so  brown. 

The  pine  trees  gently  wave  and  sigh  above  their  carpet  soft, 

A  brooklet  gurgles  past  their  shelter  tall, 
Beyond,  the  willows  bend  their  silver  catkins  o^er  its  banks 

"Come  to  us,"  the  woods  and  brooklet  seem  to  call. 

Up!  the  east  is  golden  in  all  its  morning  splendor. 

The  first-returned  of  robins  is  singing  in  the  day. 
White  frost  lies  in  the  shadows  and  the  air  is  cool  and  bracing, 

The  air  is  full  of  springtime  with  its  call  to  "Come  away!" 

Concordf  N.  H, 
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HON.  ERNEST  M.  GOODALL 
Hod.  EmMt  Montrose  Goodall,  foremoet 
citiMn  of  Sonford,  Maine,  who  died  at  hie 
winter  home  in  Miami,  Horida,  JanuEiry  29, 
was  bom  in  Troy,  Augiurt  15,  1853,  the  young- 
«et  son  of  the  late  Thomas  and  Ruth  GitodaB. 
He  attended  school  in  bis  native  village,  at 
Thompson.  Conn.,  in  BurUngton,  Vt.,  and  in 
England,  during  his  Bojoum  with  his  parents 
in  that  country  186ft-«7. 


Ernest  M.  Goodall,  who  had  been  president 
of  the  Ssuford  Milk  Company  since  the  re- 
tirement of  his  father  in  18S3,  became  preai' 
dent  of  a  consolidation  of  all  the  interests  in 
1885  and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  organisers  and 
always  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  very  successful  Goodall  Worsted  Company. 

Other  companies  which  he  organiied  and 
of  most  of  which  be  was  president  included 


On  returning  to  the  United  States,  the 
«lder  Goodall  decided  to  locat«  in  Sanford 
and  there  his  sons  were  associated  with  him 
insttutin^the  mills  which  have  become  so  im- 
portant and  successful  an  enterprise,  8how- 
mg  marked  executive  ability,  £rnest  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Sanford  Mills 
while  still  a  very  young  man.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  business  was  rapid  and  on  various 
lines,  including  the  manufacture  of  carria^ 
lobee,  the  first  made  in  this  country,  of  plain 
and  faoCT  blankets,  of  mohair  car  uid  furni- 
ture pluanee,  carriage  robes,  etc. 


the  Sanford  Wat«r  Company,  the  Maine 
Alpaca  Company,  the  Mousam  River  Rail- 
road, the  Sanford  &  Cape  Porpoise  Railroad, 
the  Atlantic  Shore  Railway,  the  Sanford 
Power  Company,  the  Cape  Pomoiae  Land 
Company,  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Flush  Com- 
pany, the  Oakdale  Cemetery  AssociatioQ  and 
the  Sanford  Trust  Company. 

Mr,  Goodall  was  a  Republican  in  politics 
and  a  public-spirited  citiien  who  gave  much 
of  his  valuable  time  to  official  service.  He 
was  several  times  selectman  and  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  State  Senate 
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and  the  executive  council  of  the  state  of 
Maine.  He  headed  the  local  and  county 
Republican  organiEations  and  served  on  the 
state  committee  of  the  party  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Goodall  was  an  ^dent  sportfiman, 
being  especially  interested  in  baseball,  for  . 
which  he  built  fine  grounds  at  Sanford,  and 
in  yachting.  His  splendid  yacht,  the  Nemo, 
he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
immediately  upon  the  entrance  of  this  coun- 
try into  the  world  war. 

To  business  ability  and  saeacity  of  the 
highest  type,  Mr.  Goodall  added  a  genial  and 
kindly  (Usposition  and  a  ^nuine  friendly 
intereet  in  bis  fellowmen  which  won  him  the 
affection  as  well  as  the  deep  respect  and  re- 
mrd  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated,  be 
tne^  his  employees  or  his  fellow-leaders  in 
busiDess  and  public  life.  His  benevolences 
were  manv.  but  carefully  guarded  from  pub- 
lic knowledge,  because  of  his  dislike  of 
DBtentation. 

Mr.  Goodall  is  survived  by  two  brothers. 
Congressman  Louis  B.  Goodall  and  Hon. 
George  B.  Goodall,  of  Sanford. 

GILBERT    HODGES 

Gilbert  Hodges,  widely  known  engineer, 
who  died  in  Franklin,  February  13,  was  bom 
in  Brookfield,  Mass^  December  8,  1850,  the 
eon  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hodges,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man. He  graduated  from  the  Cambria^ 
(Mass.)  High  School  and  from  his  16th  to  )ua 
20th  year  was  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  He 
was  engaged  in  business  for  some  y 


New  York  City,  and  Claremont,  before  be- 
coming general  secretary  and  superintendent 
of.  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Convention 
in  1901.  This  position  he  held  until  iU  health 
necessitated  his  retirement  in  1914.  Rev. 
Mr,  Sargent  was  a  life  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies;  three  years  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E,,  a  director  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Bible  Society,  a  member  of 


connection  with  various  railways  and  inde- 
pendently. Mr.  Hodges  was  a  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1918  and  had 
served  in  the  city  councils  of  Medford,  Mass., 
and  Franklin.  He  was  a  32d  degree  Mason, 
worthy  patron  of  the  Eastern  Star,  member 
of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants, 
the  Sons  of  tne  Revolution  and  the  Boston 
Society  of  Engineers.  He  was  a  Republican 
in  pohtics  and  attended  the  Baptist  Church, 
Mr.  Hodges  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons. 
the  oldest  of  whom  is  Maj.  Gilbert  Hodges  of 
the  A.  E.  P.,  and  one  daughter. 

REV.     ORISON     C.     SARGENT 

Rev.  Orison  Clark  Sargent,  prominent 
Baptist  clergyman,  bom  at  Pittuord,  Vt., 
'October  1,  1849,  the  grandson  of  a  "Green 
Mountain  Boy,"  died  at  his  home  in  Concord, 


ColKate  Academy,  at  Colgate  University, 
A.  B.  1875,  and  A.  M.  1878,  and  at  Hamilton 
Tbeologicai  Institute,  B.  D.  1878.  He  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Ordained  to 
the  Baptist  ministry  in  1878,  he  held  pastor- 
At«s  at  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  Ilandtjph,  Mass., 


Th*  Ut*  Rat.  O.  C.  Su^ant 

the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  and  of 
various  religious  and  reform  orgamsations. 
He  married  June  25,  1878,  Anne  Phidelia 
Sears  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  who  survives  him, 
with  one  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sears 
Sargent,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  '03,  a 
iber  of  the  faculty  of  the  Concord  High 


GROSVENOR  S.  HUBBARD 

Grosvenor  Silliman  Hubbard,  bom  in 
Hanover,  October  10,  1842,  the  only  son  of 
the  late  Prof,  Oliver  Pa^on  Hubbard  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  Faith  Wadsworth 
(Silliman)  Hubbard,  daughter  of  the  eminent 
Professor  Silliman  erf  Yale  University,  died  in 
New  York  City,  Janua^  4.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1862  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  in  1867.  Hil 
practice  was  very  extensive  and  eminently 
successful  and  his  position  in  his  profesr —  — 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  be  was  appi.- 
referee  in  more  than  four  hundred  cases, 
never  married. 


The  Graniie  Monthly 


MANASAH  PERKINS  tinued,     and     Elizabeth     (Hicks)     Perkina. 

Manaaah  Perkins,  leading  citizen  of  the  Manaaah  Perkins  was  a  fanner  and  lumber 

North  Country,  died  at  hb  home  in  Jefferson,  dealer  and  identified  with  the  maMgement  of 

March  1.     He  was  bom  in  that  town,  October  the    Whitefield    4    Jeffereon    R^oad,    the 

28,  1855,  the  only  son  of  the  late  Nathan  R.  Wautnbek  Hotel,  Jefferson,  and  the  Brown 

Perkina,   whose  extensive   business   interests  Lumber  Company.     A  Democrat  in  politics 

and    great  influence   the   son   worthily   con-  he  had  represented  Jefferson  in  the  Legiala- 
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ture  and  had  hetd  all  tbe  town  offices  and  in 
1901  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven' 
tion  of  bis  party.  He  was  a  member  o[  the 
Masonic,  Odd  Fellow  and  Red  Men  frater- 
nities. Few  men  had  so  wide  and  accurate  a 
knowledge  of  the  White  Mountain  country 
as  did  Mr.  Perkins  and  it  gave  him  pleasure 
to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  myriad  friende. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  who  was  Mary  A. 
Stillings  of  Jefferson,  and  by  two  sons,  Harold 
M.  Perkins  and  Nathan  R.  Perkins,  2d. 

FRANCIS  A.  HOUSTON 
Francis  A.  Houston,  born  in  Keene,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1858,  died  at  bis  home  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  February  10.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1879  and  from  its  Law 
School  in  1882.  Entering  the  employ  of  the 
New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  March,  1885,  he  continued  therein 
until  1917  when  he  resigned  his  office  of 
treasurer,  having  been,  previously,  vice- 
president  and  general  manner.  He  had 
served  many  years  on  the  Concord  school 
board.  His  wife  and  two  sons,  one  in  .the 
A  E.  F.,  survive  him. 


DR.  FRANK  W.  MITCHELL 
Dr.  Frank  Walton  Mitchell  was  bom  in 
Manchester,  April  20,  1862,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Bakersfield,  Cal., 
January  12.  He  graduated  from  the  Chand- 
ler Scientific  School  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
1876  and  was  a  member  of  the  college  crews 
at  the  intercollegiate  regattas  of  1874  and 
1875  at  Saratoga.  He  took  his  degree  in 
medicine  from  the  College  of  Physidana  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  in  1880,  and  practised 
in  Wisconsin  and  Cahfornia,  since  1902  at 
Bakersfield.  His  wife,  who  was  Addle  M. 
Chaae  of  Litchfield,  i 


JOSEPH  W.  VITTUM 
Joseph  Wentworth  Vittum,  president  of 
the  Pentucket  Savings  Bank  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  who  died  there  January  28,  was  bom 
in  Sandwich,  May  7,  1838.  He  was  engaged 
for  many  years  in  the  shoe  and  leather  busi- 
ness at  Haverhill.  He  was  a  Repubhcan,  a 
Mason  and  Odd  Fellow  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Baptist  church.  Retiring  from  active  busi- 
ness in  1903  he  had  since  devoted  himself  to 
the  management  of  his  own  and  several  other 
large  estates.  His  wife  and  one  son,  William 
S.  Vittum.  survive  him. 
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FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  GRANITE 
STATE  DURING  THE  WORLD  WAR 

By  Richard  Whoriskey  and  James  W.  Tucker 
{Concluded  from  the  April  Granite  Monthly) 

Chapter  IV 
Regulation 


Although  it  is  true  that  the  Uaited 
States  Food  Administration  preferred 
to  rely  on  the  volimtary  cooperation 
of  the  people  of  the  country  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  conservation  of 
food-stuffs,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  it 
became  necessary  to  license  and  regu- 
late certain  classes  of  manufacturers 
and  distributers  of  food  commodities 
in  order  that  the  flow  of  these  com- 
modities from  producer  to  consumer 
might  be  direct  and  uninterrupted. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  this  regulatory 
control  of  commodities  interfered  with 
the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. This  conflict  with  a  natural 
economic  law  was  undoubtedly  an 
evil,  but  as  Mr.  Hoover  so  often 
stated,  it  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils 
and  necessary  in  order  that  the  people 
of  Europe  might  obtain  sufficient 
food  to  carry  the  war  to  an  immediate 
and  successful  conclusion. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Hoover's  system 
is  now  apparent.  Essential  commodi- 
ties, such  as  flour  and  sugar,  in  which 
there  was  a  serious  and  world-wide 
shortage,  were  so  controlled  as  to  keep 
the  price  reasonable  and  the  quantity 
sufficient  to  supply  the  actual  needs  of 
every  family.  Contrasted  with  the 
Civil  War  period,  the  conditions  dur- 
ing the  World  War  in  this  country 
were  almost  ideal  as  to  price  and 
available  supply  of  essential  food 
commodities. 


Under  proclamations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, issued  from  time  to  time  during 
the  war,  the  various  classes  of  manu- 
facturers and  distributers  of  food 
commodities  were  brought  under  li- 
cense control.  In  New  Hampshire 
the  Federal  Food  Administration  had 
under  its  jurisdiction  the  following- 
classes  of  licensed  dealers:  whole- 
salers or  jobbers,  retailers  doing  a. 
gross  business  of  $100,000  a  year; 
millers,  salt  water  fishermen,  bakers^ 
either  commercial  or  hotel,  using  four 
barrels  of  flour  or  meal  monthly  and 
a  few  canners.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  ration  sugar  to  commer- 
cial users,  bottlers  and  manufacturers 
of  ice  cream  and  syrups,  including 
druggists,  were  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Administration  for  that  particular 
purpose.  It  has  always  been  a 
source  of  immense  gratification  to  Mr. 
Spaulding  and  all  the  staff  members 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Administra- 
tion that  every  retail  grocer  in  the 
Granite  State,  whether  he  was  classed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  license 
regulations  or  not,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
obey  those  regulations  to  the  letter. 
Every  other  class  of  licensed  dealers 
in  the  state  was  equally  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  the  national  and  state 
administrations  and  the  number  of 
vi61ations  was  surprisingly  small. 

Lists  of  all  New  Hampshire  licen- 
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sees  were  maintained  in  the  Adminis- 
tration offices  at  Concord  and,  when- 
ever a  new  regulation  was  issued  at 
Washington,  an  interpretation  of  the 
effect  of  that  regulation  on  the  New 
Hampshire  licensee  was  mailed,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bulletin,  to  the  licensee 
concerned.  The  broad  and  common- 
sense  views  adopted  by  Mr.  Spaulding 
in  his  interpretation  of  these  regula- 
tions for  the  New  Hampshire  licensees 
were  highly  appreciated  and  undoubt- 
edly resulted  in  a  closer  bond  of  co- 
operation between  licensees  and  the 
state  office. 

The  Wholesalers 

Early  in  December  of  1917  Mr. 
Spaulding  called  all  of  the  jobbers 
oi  food  commodities  in  the  state  to 
Concord  for  a  conference.  The  regu- 
lations, particularly  with  regard  to 
margins  of  profit,  were  talked  over 
and  the  relations  that  should  exist  be- 
tween this  class  of  dealers  and  the 
New  Hampshire  administration  were 
thoroughly  discussed.  As  a  result  of 
the  conference,  the  dealers  present 
resolved  to  coSperate  in  every  possible 
way  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
record  that  the  resolution  of  that 
initial  meeting  was  always  lived  up  to 
on  the  part  of  the  jobbers.  Numer- 
ous other  conferences  were  held  with 
the  wholesalers  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  the  last  one  on  December  3, 
1918.  At  this  final  meeting  Mr.  H.  J. 
Reed  of  the  Daniels-Cornell  Company 
of  Manchester  thanked  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  wholesale  grocers 
of  New  Hampshire  for  the  "  uniformly 
fair  and  courteous  treatment"  he  had 
accorded  them  and  also  for  the  ''splen- 
did way  in  which  the  New  Hampshire 
Administrator  had  always  cooperated 
with  the  jobbers  of  the  state  to  make 
their  work,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Food  Administration,  as  easy  as 
possible." 

The  50-50  Regulation 

The  importance  of  the  cereal,  wheat, 
in  the  world's  diet,  is  more  fully  real- 
ized today  than  ever  before.     It  is  the 


most  essential  of  all  cereals.  In 
January,  1918,  there  was  put  squarely 
up  to  Mr.  Hoover  the  problem  of 
supplying  the  wheat  needs  of  Europe 
from  a  surplus  of  twenty  million 
bushels,  then  apparent  in  this  coun- 
try. How  the  United  States  saved 
enough  wheat  to  ship  one  hundred 
and  twenty  million  bushels  in  addition 
to  this  surplus  is  too  well  known  to 
bear  repeating  here.  The  regulation 
that  resulted  in  this  wonderful  saving 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  has  be- 
come popularly  known  as  the  **  50-50 
Regulation." 

New  Hampshire  had  a  proud  part 
in  this  venture.  The  regulation  was 
issued  on  January  28.  No  one  had 
previous  knowledge  of  the  rule  or  its 
import.  On  January  29,  1918,  it  was 
imposed  on  the  jobbers  and  retailers 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  their  immedi- 
ate response  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
more  numerous  than  can  be  easily  im- 
agined was  perhaps  the  most  gratify- 
ing incident  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Administration. 
For  three  days  anxious  inquiries 
were  poured  in  on  Administration 
headquarters  by  telephone,  letters  and 
personal  visits.  No  one  questioned 
the  judgment  of  the  framers  of 
the  regulation.  How  are  \^  going 
to  put  it  across  was  the  import  of 
every  query. 

The  object  of  the  regulation,  as 
everyone  now  knows,  was  to  pass 
down  from  the  mill  to  the  con- 
sumer through  every  distributing 
branch  an  equal  amount  of  wheat 
flour  and  substitute  cereal  like  com 
meal,  barley  or  oats.  New  Hamp- 
shire was,  in  a  sense,  isolated  from  all 
the  big  centers  of  cereal  distribution 
and  the  immediate  problem  was  to 
get  the  substitutes  to  pass  to  the  con- 
sumer with  the  flour. 

On  January  31  the  following  tele- 
gram was  received  from  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  by  Mr. 
Spaulding:  "Congratulations  to  New 
Hampshire  for  adhering  absolutely 
to  the  50-50  regulations."  The  con- 
gratulations were  passed  along  to  the 
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millers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
New  Hampshire  and  to  the  patriotic 
New  Hamsphire  citizens  who  had 
been  really  responsible  for  the  success- 
ful adoption  of  the  stringent  regula- 
tion. 

On  February  "1  salesmen  of  mills 
and  wholesalers  reported  a  big  falling 
off  in  the  sale  of  white  flour,  and  there- 
after the  problem  was  gradually 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone  concerned  in  the  state. 

The  Patriotic  Householders 

The  immediate  response  on  the  part 
of  the  housewives  of  the  state  to  the 
admonition  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion to  save  flour  was  inspiring.  In 
many  cases  dealers  had  numerous  re- 
quests from  their  customers  to  take 
back  flour  which  the  customers  had 
purchased  in  quantity  before  the  SO- 
SO  regulation  went  into  effect.  Al- 
though for  some  time  dealers  had  re- 
stricted the  amount  of  wheat  flour 
sales  to  not  more  than  a  one-eighth 
bag  in  urban  districts  or  a  quarter  bag 
in  rural  districts,  many  people  who 
were  accustomed  to  put  in  one  or  two 
barrels  or  even  more  for  a  year's  sup- 
ply, found  themselves  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  flour  on  hand. 

Although  many  dealers  acceded  to 
the  requests  of  their  customers  and 
took  back  barrel  lots  of  flour,  the  Ad- 
ministration announced  that  this  pro- 
cedure was  unnecessary  and  that  con- 
sumers who  used  an  equal  amount  of 
substitutes  in  conjunction  with  flour 
on  hand  would  not  be  regarded  as 
hoarders.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  while  many  complaints  were 
made  of  people  hoarding  large 
amounts  of  flour,  these  complaints 
were  found  upon  investigation  to  be 
for  the  most  part  unfounded. 

Farmers  who  raised  their  own  sub- 
stitutes were  allowed  to  purchase 
flour  without  substitutes  upon  pres- 
entation to  their  dealer  of  an  affidavit 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  raised  and 
had  on  hand  ready  for  use  an  amount 
of  substitute  cereal  equal  to  the  re- 


stricted amount  of  flour  they  were 
allowed  to  purchase. 

Distribution  of  Excess  Substi- 
tutes 

The  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  white 
flour  resulted  in  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  excess  lots  of  substitute 
cereals  by  the  jobbers  of  the  state. 
Sales  of  flour  had  been  reduced  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  of  normal, 
and  in  many  cases  dealers  became 
overstocked  with  a  product  that  was 
perishable.  With  the  approach  of 
warm  weather  during  the  latter  part 
of  April,  1918,  it  became  necessary  to 
take  immediate  steps  toward  the 
solving  of  the  excess  cereal  substitute 
problem. 

A  conference  of  jobbers  was  held  on 
May  7,  and  a  canvass  of  cereal  stocks 
showed  that  there  were  in  the  hands 
of  New  Hampshire  jobbers  the  fol- 
lowing: 8,600  barrels  of  flour,  417,000 
pounds  of  barley  flour  and  6,000  bar- 
rels of  corn  meal. 

To  effect  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  substitutes  the  jobbers  voted 
to  make  the  Food  Administration 
office  a  clearing  house  for  information 
as  to  supplies.  The  jobbers  with  over 
supplies  of  any  substitute  sent  notice 
of  the  amounts  which  they  wished  to 
dispose  of  to  the  Food  Administrator 
who  was  to  send  out  regular  informa- 
tion sheets,  informing  all  jobbers  of 
the  state  where  they  could  purchase 
substitutes  in  the  state  from  their  own 
associates.  For  this  reason  the  im- 
porting of  these  commodities  into  New 
Hampshire  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Food  Administration,  acting 
on  the  information  obtained  from 
jobbers,  made  arrangements  at  once 
for  a  corn  meal  drive  which  has  been 
previously  noted  and  urged  all  pa- 
triotic citizens  to  consume  as  much 
corn  meal  as  possible  in  the  next  two 
months  that  the  oversupply  in  New 
Hampshire  might  be  consumed  before 
hot  weather.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration was  highly  gratified  at  the 
spirit  of  cordial  cooperation  shown 
by  the  jobbers  in  their  willingness  to 
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assist   the   Administration   in   every 
way. 

Substitutes  Shipped  Abroad 

The  arrangement  to  redistribute 
within  the  state  the  surplus  substi- 
tutes in  the  hands  of  jobbers  proved 
to  be  a  good  move,  for  stocks  of  flour 
and  substitute  cereals  soon  almost 
ceased  to  move,  and  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  decided  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  jobbers  of  the  country 
by  purchasing  from  them  as  much  of 
the  excess  cereal  stock  as  could  be 
shipped  abroad  and  sold  to  neutral 
countries.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  disposal  of  excess  New  Hamp- 
shire stocks  through  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. All  of  the  cereal  purchased  by 
the  Grain  Corporation  had  to  conform 
to  certain  analytical  standards,  and 
Mr.  Spaulding  arranged  with  Mr. 
B.  E.  Curry,  chemist  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, to  take  samples  of  barley  flour 
and  make  analyses  of  com  meal  held 
by  jobbers  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  whole- 
salers asking  them  to  fill  out  blanks 
in  duplicate  with  the  amounts  of 
cereal  substitutes  they  desired  to  sell 
to  the  Grain  Corporation  for  export. 
As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
Administration  in  this  direction  the 
jobbers  were  able  to  export  about 
7,000  barrels  of  their  excess  stocks  to 
Europe.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing with  regard  to  the  results  of  this 
export  proposition  in  New  England, 
A.  C.  Ratchesky,  Assistant  Food 
Administrator  for  Massachusetts, 
said:  "In  addition  it  would  be  well  to 
know  that,  pro  rata  to  the  popula- 
tion, the  state  of  New  Hampshire  was 
given  more  help  than  any  other  state 
in  New  England,  which  proves  that 
your  efforts  were  not  in  vain.'* 

On  September  1  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration's "50-50  Regulation''  was 
modified  so  that  flour  could  be  sold 
with  substitutes  in  the  ratio  of  80  per 
cent  flour  and  20  per  cent  substitutes. 
This  was  put  into  effect  immediately 


in  the  state  and,  although  it  resulted 
in  alleviating  conditions  in  a  small 
degree,  it  did  not  clear  up  entirely 
the  matter  of  excess  substitute  stocks. 
Substitutes  were  sold  with  flour  in  this 
reduced  proportion  until  the  regula- 
tion was  rescinded  altogether. 

The  first  of  December,  1918,  the 
Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion again  made  plans  to  assist  in  un^ 
loading  surplus  stocks  of  substitutes 
in  the  hands  of  jobbers,  and  A.  I. 
Merigold  was  sent  to  Boston  to  look 
after  the  exporting  of  cereals  from 
New  England.  Mr.  Spaulding  called 
a  conference  of  jobbers  for  Wednes- 
day, December  3,  and  at  that  time  an 
inventory  of  surplus  stocks  showed 
that  there  were  approximately  fifteen 
carloads  in  the  hands  of  New  Hamp- 
shire jobbers.  These  were  offered 
to  the  Grain  Corporation  and  have 
been  practically  all  shipped  abroad. 

Rejected  Shipments  of  Perish- 
ables 

Another  and  frequent  way  in  which 
the  wholesaler  or  jobber  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
tration for  New  Hampshire  was  under 
the  regulation  relative  to  the  shipment 
of  perishables.  This  regulation  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  wasting  of 
food  commodities  through  the  rejec- 
tion of  shipments  of  perishables  by 
consignees.  Under  the  regulation, 
whenever  there  was  a  question  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  shipment  of  per- 
ishables like  potatoes,  onions,  cab- 
bages, etc.,  the  consignee  got  in  touch 
with  the  Local  or  State  Food  Admin- 
istrator and  asked  for  an  inspection 
of  the  car  by  the  Administration. 
Following  the  inspection  the  Admin- 
istration sat  as  a  referee  and  adjusted 
the  matter  in  dispute,  usually  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  both  parties  and 
always  without  the  loss  of  any  of  the 
perishable  shipment.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  relations  with  the  Ucensees, 
matters  were  adjusted  harmoniously 
and  with  the  maximum  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  licensees. 
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The  Retail  Dealer 
The  relation  between  the  office  of 
the  Food  Administration  and  the 
fifteen  hundred  or  more  retail  dealers 
of  tJie  state  was  moBt  cordial.  Only  a 
few  retail  dealers  were  licensed.  It 
is  true  that  this  class  of  dealers  could 
be  forced  to  obey  the  regulations, 
whether  hcensed  or  not,  but  the  re- 
markable thing  was  that  the  retailer, 
even  though  doing  a  business  amount- 


plaint  and  with  an  evident  desire  to 
assist  the  sugar  division  in  its  difficult 
task  of  making  an  equitable  allotment. 
In  the  same  spirit  they  adopted  the 
schedules  of  pro&t  margins  prepared 
by  the  Administration  and  endeav- 
ored to  make  their  prices  fair  and 
reasonable  at  all  times.  Many  of  the 
dealers  adopted  the  "cash  and  carry" 
plan  &8  a  war  measure  that  would  be 
of  generftl  assistance  to  the  Admio' 
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ing  to  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  a 
year  and  located  in  a  remote,  inacces- 
sible part  of  the  state,  was  for  the 
most  part  always  anxious  to  play  the 
game  fairly  and  squarely.  When 
they  were  asked  to  sell  fiour  and 
sugar  in  restricted  quantities,  they 
did  ao  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
There  were  not  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  complaints  that  a  dealer  was  sell- 
ii^  wheat  flour  without  the  proper 
substitutes.  They  accepted  the  ra- 
tioning of  sugar  in  the  best  spirit 
imaginable  and  put  up  with  the  incon- 
venience of  having  to  buy  their  entire 
supply  on  certificates  issued  from  this 
Administration  office  without  com- 


istration  in  its  desire  to  pass  commodi- 
ties along  to  the  consumer  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices. 

Sugar  Rationing 
Although  the  sugar  shortage  in  the 
world  had  long  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern, the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration depended  at  first  on  the 
voluntary  saving  of  the  people  to 
weather  the  crisis.  This  plan  was 
satisfactory,  until  the  U-boats  and 
crop  failures  made  rationing  inevi- 
table on  July  1, 1918.  Each  state  was 
to  receive  a  limited  supply,  based 
on  records  furnished  by  refiners,  and 
this  supply  was  to  be  equitably  dis- 
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tributed  by  each  state^  Food  Admin- 
istrator. 

When  New  Hampshire  received  her 
allotment,  it  was  found  that  the  state 
was  far  short  of  her  proportionate 
share.  A  special  trip  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Food  Administrator  to 
Washington  and  several  hours  of  in- 
tensive work  with  officials  of  the  Sugar 
Division  rectified  the  mistake.  Then 
the  work  of  distribution  began  at  the 
State  House  under  the  efficient  guid- 
ance of  George  N.  Towle,  head  of  the 
Sugar  Division. 

As  the  questionnaires,  returned  by 
the  retailers  especially,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate the  need  of  careful  readjusting, 
supplementary  questionnaires  had  to 
be  sent  out.  These  proved  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  st^,  aided  by  an  increased 
office  force,  worked  often  until  mid- 
night in  an  endeavor  to  solve  satis- 
factorily most  complicated  problems 
and  in  issuing  sugar  certificates.  Nu- 
merous conferences  were  held  with 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  individuals. 
Despite  the  long,  grinding  hours,  the 
spirit  of  the  staff  never  showed  to 
better  advantage  than  during  the 
months  of  the  sugar  rationing. 

From  July  1,  1918  to  December  1, 
10,728,798  pounds  of  sugar  were 
rationed  as  follows: 

July 2,654,874 

August 1,039,000 

September 1,880,008 

October 1,304,090 

November 1,678,191 

December 2,172,636 

Food  Production  in  1918 

The  Food  Production  Campaign  for 
1918  in  New  Hampshire  had  one  goal 
in  view,  the  best  effort  on  the  part  of 
everybody  to  beat  the  splendid  record 
made  in  1917.  The  Federal  Food 
Administrator  for  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  desirous 
of  making  use  of  every  available 
agency  that  would  help  to  solve  the 
immediate  problem,  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Food  Production.     The  other  mem- 


bers of  the  committee  were  Pres.  R.  D. 
Hetzel  of  New  Hampshire  College, 
executive  manager;  Andrew  L.  Felker, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  George 
M.  Putnam,  President  of  the  Fed- 
erated Farm  Bureau  Association  of 
New  Hampshire;  Fred  A.  Rogers, 
Master  of  the  State  Grange;  G.  H. 
Whitcher,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  committee  accepted  the  offer 
of  New  Hampshire  College  to  estab- 
lish headquarters  at  Durham,  and  to 
President  Hetzel,  the  executive  man- 
ager, was  delegated  the  task  of  direct- 
ing the  campaign.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  appoint  the  following 
committees: 

Administration — ^Executive   Manager,   Pres. 

R.  D.  Hetzel;  Assistant  Manager.  Prof. 

W.  C.  O'Kane,  Director  J.  C.  Kendall. 
Publicity— Prof.  W.  C.  O'Kane  and  Prof. 

H.  H.  Scudder. 
Field  Crops— Dean  F.  W.  Taylor. 
Machinery  and  Finance — ^Mr.  B.  E.  Curry. 
Farm  Laoor — Mr.  F.  C.  Bradford. 
Live  Stock — Director  J.   C.  Kendall,   Mr. 

E.  G.  Ritzman,  Prof.  O.  L.  Eckman, 

Prof.  J.  M.  Fuller  and  Prof.   A.    W. 

Richardson. 
War  Gardens — Prof.  J.  H.  Gourley. 
School  Gardens — Deputy  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  G.  H.  Whitcher.  - 
Women  in  Food  Production — Mias  Elizabeth 

C.  Sawyer. 

County  Agents 

The  County  Agents  represented  the 
state  committee  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  in  seven  of  the  counties 
assistant  county  agents  were  em- 
ployed to  enable  the  county  agent  to 
carry  on  essential  parts  of  his  regular 
work.  These  agents  helped  materi- 
ally in  organizing  local  committees,  ar- 
ranged for  mass  meetings  and  through 
several  surveys  kept  in  active  touch 
with  the  progress  of  production  in  their 
counties. 

Co6peratinq  Agencies 

The  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  state  put 
all  their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  and  were  very  active 
in  urging  increased  production  by 
their  members.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  schools  of  the 
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state,  the  Grange,  the  frateraal  orders, 
the  churches,  and  the  staff  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Division  of  the  State  College, 
gave  their  cordial  support  to  the  work 
at  hand. 

Campaigns 

Mass  meetings  were  held  in  every 
county  to  stir  up  enthusiasm.  The 
speakers  at  these  meetings  were  Pres. 
R.  D.  Hetzel,  Commissioner  Andrew 
L.  Felker,  Dean  J.  R.  Hills  of 
Vermont,  Director  J.  C.  Kendall, 
Prof.  W.  C.  O'Kane  and  Major  Guy 
Boyer  of  Canada,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  three  years  of  service  on 
the  western  front.  Following  these 
county  meetings,  local  meetings  were 
held  in  practically  every  community 
of  the  state  and  were  addressed  by 
county  agents  and  others.  In  order 
to  keep  the  need  of  increased  produc- 
tion before  the  people,  articles  and 
press  notices  were  sent  to  the  news- 
papers, and  posters,  information  sheets 
and  press  bulletins  were  distributed 
throughout  the  state. 

Surveys 

That  the  Committee  on  Food  Pro- 
duction might  be  fully  informed  of  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  farmers, 
frequent  surveys  were  made  by  the 
county  agents  and  the  local  commit- 
tees. The  latter  reported  on  special 
blanks  to  the  county  agents  the  needs 
of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the  surplus 
suppUes  of  seeds,^  live  stock,  labor, 
machinery,  etc.  The  loyal  effort  of 
the  farmers  was  evident  in  the  answers 
to  the  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the 
county  agents  early  in  the  season. 
The  repUes  received  from  6,447  farms 
indicated  an  increased  3deld  of  32.6 
per  cent  over  1917  in  the  combined 
acreage  of  potatoes,  com,  oats  and 
wheat. 

Farm  Labor 

To  Mr.  F.  C.  Bradford  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  assigned  the  task  of  solv- 
ing the  shortage  of  farm  labor.  Mr. 
H.  N.  Sawyer  of  Atkinson  spent  a 
week   at   the    Boston   office   of   the 


United  States  Employment  Bureau 
interviewing  200  men  and  boys  wha 
were  interested  in  coming  to  New 
Hampshire  to  work.  Many  of  these 
applicants  were  sent  directly  to  farms, 
and  the  names  of  others  were  sent  to- 
county  agents^  Much  help  in  supply- 
ing needed  labor  was  given  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  B.  Davie,  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Sawyer  of 
Franklin,  who  was  in  charge  of  state 
headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  A  few  "con- 
scientious objectors"  were  sent  from 
Camp  Devens  to  farms  in  the  state, 
and  a  plan  was  worked  out  in  con- 
ference with  Roy  D.  Hunter  of  Clare- 
mont,  Agriculture  Adviser  for  New 
Hampshire,  whereby  the  county 
agents  listed  draft  registrants  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  work  and  veri- 
fied their  status. 

Women  in  Food  Production 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Sawyer  of  Dover^ 
who  had  charge  of  this  work,  enrolled 
many  college  graduates  and  under- 
graduates and  assigned  them  to  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  state.  These 
young  women  carried  out  their  tasks 
faithfully  and  gave  proof,  as  the 
women  in  France  and  England  had 
given  proof,  that  they  could  replace 
men  on  the  farm,  if  the  need  became 
urgent. 

War  Gardens 

As  State  Garden  Supervisor,  Prof. 
J.  H.  Gourley  had  charge  of  this  work. 
Meetings  were  held  during  Garden 
Rally  Week  from  March  18-23  to 
explain  to  the  people  of  the  state  the 
impending  food  crisis  and  to  urge 
them  to  do  more  than  they  had  ever 
done  before.  Supervisors  of  com- 
munity and  factory  gardens  were  ap- 
pointed and  worked  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  State  Garden  Supervisor. 
This  work  was  a  great  success,  for  at 
the  end  of  the  season  15  cities  reported 
an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  the  acre- 
age of  their  war  gardens  over  the 
acreage  of  1917.  The  number  of 
plots  given  out  in  these  cities  increased 
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by  79  per  cent  over  the  plots  assigned 
in  1917.  Thirty  rural  towns  reported 
an  average  of  25  acres  per  town  in 
gardens. 

Although  the  severe  frosts  of  June 
19  and  ^  discouraged  many  for  a 
moment,  the  comment  most  fre- 
quently heard  was,  *'Well,  I  have  to 
replant  my  garden  tomorrow.*' 

School  Gardens 

As  in  1917  the  response  of  the  school 
boys  and  girls  to  the  plea  of  Mrt  G.  H. 
Whitcher  was  all  that  could  be  wished. 
They  went  out  to  beat  their  previous 
record,  and  they  did.  Thirty-two  thou- 
sand pupils  carried  on  garden  projects 


and,  although  accurate  returns  as  to 
the  money  value  of  the  crops  harvested 
are  not  yet  available,  the  indications 
are  that  it  will  exceed  $100,000. 

United  States  Crop  Report  for 
December,  1918 

That  the  Committee  on  Food  Pro- 
duction carried  out  its  program  ef- 
fectively, .may  be  judged  from  the 
Monthly  Crop  Report  for  December, 
1918,  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  fig- 
ures for  com,  buckwheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye  and  potatoes,  the  New  Eng- 
land field  crops  included  in  this  report, 
are  as  follows: — 


crop  acreage 

Pebcentagk  Incbkasb,  1918  Compared  with  1917 


Com 


Buck- 
wheat 


Barley 


Oats 


Rye 


Potatoes 


Total 


New  Hampshire 

Maine 

Vermont 

Maosaehutetta. . 
Rhode  Island . . 
Connactiout. . . 


+16 
+42 
+15 
+26 
+0 
+17 


+100 
+40 
+16 

+100 

•   •  •   • 

+60 


+0 

+100 

+28 


+41 
+40 
+26 
+71 
+0 
+33 


+0 
+33 

•     •     ■     a 

+57 


-4 
-26 
-13 
-6 
+0 
-4 


+17 
+10 
+16 
+16 
+0 
+19 


A  better  index  of  the  production 
attained  by  New  Hampshire  in  the 
year  1918  is  afforded  by  comparison 
of  1918  with  1916,  which  was  approx- 


imately a  normal  year.  The  following 
tables  give  such  a  comparison,  based 
on  the  federal  crop  reports: 


CROP  ACREAGE 
Pbimcipal  Nbw  Enolamb  Fisld  Cbops,  1918  Ccmpaksd  wttb  1916 


Maine 


1918 


1916 


New     ^ 
Hampshire 


1918 


1916 


Vermont 


1918 


1916 


Massachu- 
setts 


1918 


1916 


Rhode 
Island 


1918 


1916 


Conneotieut 


1918 


1916 


Com 

Buokwheat 

Barley 

Oata 

Rye 

Potatoes... 


27.000 

21.000 

12.000 

169.000 


16.000 

14.000 

6.000 

160.000 


112,000 


126.000 


28.000 
2,000 
1.000 

24.000 


19.000 
1.000 
1,000 

12.000 


21.000 


16.000 


46»000 
14.000 
16.000 
103.000 
1.000 
26.000 


46.000 
12.000 
16.000 
80^000 
1.000 
28,000 


40.000 
2.000 


12,000 

4.000 

86.000 


42.000  13,000 
1.000 


11.000 

3.000 

26.000 


11.000 


2.000 

'5.666 


6.000 


66,000 
8.000 


70.000 
6,000 


2.000  24.000 
11.000 
26.000 


17.000 

8.000 

22.000 


CROP  ACREAGE 

PbBCKNTAOB  InCBKASB  OB  DbCSKASB.    1918  CoifPABBD  WITH   1916 


Com 


Buck- 
wheat 


Barley 


Oats 


Rye 


Potatoes 


Total 


New  Hampshire 

Maine 

Vermont 

Massaehusetts. . 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticut . . . . 


+47 
+80 
+0 
-6 
+18 
-20 


+100 
+60 
+16 

+100 

•   ■   ■   ■ 

+60 


+0 

+100 

+7 


+100 

+6 

+29 

+9 

+0 

+41 


+0 
+33 

•  •  •  • 

+37 


+40 
-11 

tit 

-16 
+18 


+68 

+6.6 
+16.6 
+14.6 

+6 

+2.6 
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The  increased  value  of  the  five 
principal  field  crops  of  New  Hamp- 
shire  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917 


and  1916,  according  to  the  figures  in 
the  Monthly  Crop  Report  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


INCREASED  VALUE  OF  THE  FIVE  FIELD  CROPS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  1918  COMPARED  WITH 

1917  AND   1916 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Corn 

Buokwbe«t 

B«riey 

Oats 

PoUtoes . . 


$1,005,000 

20.000 

25.800 

306.000 

2.988.000 

S4.344.0QO 


12.083.000 

29.000 

44.000 

543.000 

3 ,931.000 

S6.630.000 


$1,890,000 

68.000 

48.000 

798.000 

4.263.000 

$7,062,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  above 
tables  do  not  include  wheat,  beans, 
and  some  other  crops  of  considerable 
importance  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  total  yield  of  wheat  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1918  was  estimated  at 
96,500  bushels.  The  area  in  wheat 
was  estimated  at  4,500  acres. 

The  Bakers 

As  so  many  people  buy  their  bread 
from  bakers,  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  required  practically 
all  bakers  to  have  licenses.  One  of 
the  first  permanent  and  special  divi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
tration for  New  Hampshire  was  a 
baking  division  in  charge  of  ^inthrop 
Carter  of  Nashua.  Mr.  Carter  saw  the 
immediate  need  of  soUciting  the 
assistance  of  the  balcers  themselves 
in  solving  the  numerous  unprec- 
edented problems  which  would  arise. 

Consequently  he  arranged  for  a 
mass  meeting  at  Manchester  of  all 
bakers  in  the  state  and  at  this  meet- 
ing the  state  was  divided  into  seven 
districts  with  a  captain  in  charge 
of  each  district.  These  captains  kept 
the  bakers  of  their  district  in- 
formed of  all  developments  emanat- 
ing from  the  baking  division.  One 
of  the  first  and  probably  the  most 
important  regulation  imposed  on  the 
baking  industry  of  the  country  was 
promulgated  on  February  24,  1918, 
and  made  it  necessary  for  all  bakers 
to  use  a  dough  mixture  composed  of 
80  per  cent  white  flour  and  20  per 
cent    substitute    cereals.     This    was 


indeed  a  problem,  and  at  the  bakers 
meeting  in  Manchester  an  expert  was 
present  to  discuss  with  the  bakers  the 
best  methods  for  making  bread  under 
the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Administration.  On  April  24,  1918, 
the  amount  of  substitutes  was  in- 
creased to  25  per  cent. 

To  assist  the  bakers,  the  baking 
division  furnished  standard  dough 
sheets,  and  on  these  sheets  the  bakers 
were  required  to  post  each  day  the 
amounts  of  wheat  and  cereal  sub- 
stitutes used  in  the  making  of  their 
bread.  Other  regulations  were  im- 
posed upon  the  bakers  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  manufacturing  their 
products  and  the  ingredients  used  in 
the  same,  but  the  so-called  **  80-20 
Regulation'*  was  by  all  means  the 
most  important. 

For  the  most  part  the  bakers  lived 
up  to  the  law  in  every  detail.  As 
some  got  careless  it  became  necessary 
to  send  inspectors  through  the  state. 
These  inspectors  did  very  effective 
work  for  they  found  many  violations 
of  the  regulations.  The  transgressors 
were  given  hearings  before  the  Federal 
Food  Administrator  and  nearly  all  of 
them  were  found  guilty.  Some  were 
obliged  to  close  their  shops  for  vary- 
ing periods.  Others  were  given  the 
choice  of  contributing  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  the  Red  Cross  or  other 
war  welfare  societies  or  running  the 
risk  of  having  their  licenses  revoked 
by  Washington.  All  preferred  the 
former  penalty. 
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HOTEL.8    AND    RESTAURANTS 

One  of  the  very  important  divisions 
of  the  Federal  Food  Administration 
for  New  Hampshire  was  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Division.  It  was 
composed  of  J.  Ben  Hart,  chairman; 
W.  E.  Carter,  Rye  Beach;  George  Q. 
Pattee,  Portsmouth;  A.  P.  Fairfield, 
Hanover;  George  I.  Leighton,  Dover. 

Appointed  in  August,  1917,  the 
chairman  made  a  canvass  through 
postmasters,  selectmen  and  town 
clerks,  of  the  hotels,  restaurants  and 
boarding  houses  of  the  state.  Al- 
though 1,578  were  listed  at  tb&t  time, 
the  number  bad  dwindled  to  1,325  by 
December  30,  1918,  many  of  them 
having  gone  out  of  business  on  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  foods  and  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  sufficient  help. 

From  Mr.  Hart's  office  in  Manches- 
ter approximately  53,000  pieces  of 
mail  were  sent  out,  including  letters, 
bulletins,  questionnaires,  etc.  No 
letter  came  to  the  office  that  was  not 
answered  or  acknowledged.  Only  8 
per  cent  of  the  hotel,  restaurant  and 
boarding-house  keepers  refused  or 
neglected  to  sign  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration Pledge  Card  and  in  Manches- 
ter only  one  person  refused  to  sign. 

The  "Roll  of  Honor"  card,  designed 
by  this  office  for  those  who  signed  the 
wheatless  pledge,  made  such  an  im- 
pression outside  the  state  that  it  was 
adopted,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chief  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Division  at  Washington,  by  many  of 
the  other  states. 

The  actual  food  savings  reported 
from  October,  1917,  to  October,  1918, 
were  as  follows: 

.VonMj  Pmndt 

Meats,  12 211,426 

Flour,    12 214,544 

Sugar,  12 163,380 

Fats,       6 62,563 

On  the  basis  of  the '  replies  re- 
ceived, the  estimated  savings  for  all 
places  were  as  follows: 


JfimlAi  Ptuttit 

Meats,  12 1,686,456 

Flour,   12 1,933,267 

Sugar,  12 1,323,299 

Fats,      6 480,960 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gain  in 
reported  savings  of  wheat  flour  in  the 
month  of  July,  after  the  wheatless 
pledge  became  effective.  The  re- 
ported savings  for  May  were  15,232 
pounds;  in  June,  a  part  of  which 
month  was  affected  by  the  wheatless 
pledge,  the  reported  savings  were 
20,908  pounds  and  in  July  48,205 
pounds.  The  estimated  total  savings 
for  May  were  150,000  pounds,  for 
June  121,562  pounds  and  for  July 
335,610  pounds. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Kiser,  the  state 
chajjman  for  Indiana,  to  Mr.  Hart 
stated  that  he  considered,  from  a  car&* 
ful  examination  of  the  figures  in  the 
Publicity  Division,  New  Hampshire 
stood  among  the  first  five  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  work  accomplished  by  the: 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Committee, 


Typical  School  R 


n  Exhibit— Food  Cofucmtlaii 


Cantonments 
When  the  shortage  of  sugar  became 
acute,  it  was  reported  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Food  Administration  that 
a  soldier  had  bought  an  excessive 
amount  of  sugar  at  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department,  Fort  Constitution. 
On  complaint  of  Mr.  Spaulding, 
Colonel  Patterson  investigated  tie 
matter,  found  the  charges  true  and 
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stated  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  henceforth  to  codperate  with 
the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  wasteful  throw- 
ing of  perfectly  good  food  into  the 
river  at  the  P<Jrtsmouth  Navy  Yard 
was  also  investigated  by  the  Food 
Administrator.  He  was  able  to  re- 
port on  his  return  from  the  Navy 
Yard  that  he  had  had  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  interview  with  the  com- 
mandant and  that  the  navy  officials 
were  doing  at  that  time  everything 
possible  to  conserve  food. 

The  cantonments  at  Dartmouth 
and  New  Hampshire  State  CJollege 
responded  loyally  to  all  requests  made 
of  them  by  the  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istrator for  New  Hampshire. 

PoiTLTRY  Regulation 

In  February  the  Administration 
looked  with  alarm  upon  the  situation 
which  the  poultry  industry  of  the 
United  States  was  in.  The  demand 
for  dressed  poultry  had  been  so  great 
that  the  flocks  of  the  country  were 
threatened  with  extermination  and 
the  outlook  was  similar  to  that  which 
had  spelled  ruin  the  previous  year  for 
the  poultry  industry  of  England. 

On  February  11  the  poultry  division 
of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis* 
tration  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  an  order  which  prevented  the 
killing  of  hens  or  pullets  by  licensees 
or  others  until  April  30.  This  order 
was  faithfully  adhered  to  in  New 
Hampshire  until  it  was  rescinded  on 
April  20,  a  few  days  before  the  time 
originally  set  for  its  termination. 

A  single  exception  had  been  made 
to  the  provisions  of  the  regulation. 
This  was  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
people  of  Manchester  who  based  their 
claim  for  exemption  on  the  ground  of 
religious  practices.  The  gratitude  of 
these  people  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  April  17,  1918. 
Mr.  Huntley  N.  Spauldino, 
Food  CommiBsioner, 
Concord.  N.  H. 
Dear  Sir:    On  behalf  of  the  Jewish  People 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  we  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  ii^  having  granted  our  peti- 
tion for  the  killing  of  chickens  on  Passover 
Week.    Your  order  was  more  than  appre- 
ciated bv  our  communitv  and  helped  them 
materially  and  spiritually  in  making  their 
celebration  a  week  of  joy  and  cheer. 

Youn  very  truly, 
(Sgd)    Rev.  M.  Taran, 

Harrt  Shewfeld,  Pr. 

Price  Interpretation 

In  nine  cities  and  larger  communi- 
ties of  New  Hampshire  local  price- 
interpreting  conimittees  were  set  up. 
In  establishing  these  committees  the 
following  plan  was  adopted: 

A  meeting  of  the  grocers,  retail  and 
wholesale,  was  called  by  the  local 
food  administrator.  This  meeting 
was  attended,  also,  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Food  Administrator, 
Prof.  Walter  C.  O^Kane.  At  this 
meeting  the  plan  and  purpose  of  a 
price-interpreting  committee  was  ex- 
plained. The  grocers  attending  the 
meeting  were  then  invited  to  choose 
two  or  three  men  to  represent  them 
on  the  committee.  Two  citizens 
representing  the  public  and  not  en- 
gaged in  selling  food  supplies  were 
selected  by  the  local  administrator 
and  the  representative  of  the  state 
headquarters.  In  most  instances 
these  people  were  ratified  by  the 
grocers  at  their  meeting.  These  citi- 
zen representatives,  together  with 
those  chosen  by  the  grocers,  served 
as  the  price-interpreting  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  local 
food  administrator. 

A  limited  list  of  commodities  was 
chosen  at  the  beginning  and  this  list 
was  later  extended  somewhat  on  re- 
quest from  Washington.  The  prices 
decided  on  were  made  to  conform  to 
the  margins  laid  down  by  Washington 
headquarters. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
securing  publication  of  prices.  News- 
papers stated  that  they  already  had 
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an  impossible  amount  of  war  material 
for  wliich  space  was  not  available  and, 
in  addition,  there  was  considerable 
complaint  that  the  public  exhibited 
little  interest  in  the  list  of  prices 
published. 

A  representative  of  the  state  ad- 
ministrator checked  up  retail  prices 
At  various  points  in  the  state  and  in 
practically  no  instance  found  an  ex- 
orbitant margin  charged  by  the  re- 
tailer. The  margin  on  certain  kinds 
of  commodities,  such  as  wheat  sub- 
stitutes in  bulk,  was  apt  to  be  some- 
what higher  than  that  specified  by 
Washington  instructions,  but  the  mar- 
gin on  other  commodities,  such  as 
canned  goods,  was  lower.  The  aver- 
age appeared  to  be  reasonable. 


Wheat  Rbgulations 
On  October  8,  1918,  after  a  two 
days'  conference  held  by  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Huntley  N.  Spaulding 
with  Master  of  State  Grange  Fred  A. 
R(^FB,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Andrew  L.  Felker  and  other  repre- 
sentative farmers,  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  milluw  and  dis- 
posal of  wheat  were  amended  to  suit 
conditions  as  they  then  existed  in 
New  Hampshire. 

The  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration regulations  with  regard  to 
the  millii^,  sale  and  use  of  wheat 
were  adapted  for  the  wheat^rowing 
belts  of  the  United  States  but  were 
not  proper  for  the  peculiar  local  con- 


ditions where  farmers  had  planted  a 
comparatively  few  acres  of  wheat  for 
use  in  grinding  their  own  flour.  The 
changes  in  the  regulations  were  most 
acceptable  to  all  of  the  farmers  in  the 
state. 

Ice  Dealers 
On  May  8,  1918,  communications 
were  mailed  to  New  Hampshire  ice 
dealers  and  local  administrators  which 
resulted  in  preventing  increases  in  the 
price  of  ice  to  the  consumers.  In 
some  cases  dealers  were  able  to  show 
that  increases  were  necessary  because 
of  the  higher  cost  of  doing  business 
and  whenever  this  occurred,  the  in- 
creased rates  were  approved  by  the 
Federal  Food  Administrator. 

The  Live  Stock  Couuittbe 
October  2,  1917,  the  State  Food 
Administrator  appointed  the  followii^ 
to  act  as  the  Live  Stock  Committee: 
Roy  D.  Hunter,  West  Claremont, 
Chairman;  W.  H.  Neal,  Meredith; 
W.  H.  Ranney,  Derry ;  Harry  Morrison, 
Orford;  John  Walker,  Newmarket. 
P.  A.  Campbell,  Dixville  Notch,  later 
succeeded  W.  H.  Neal. 

Swine 

After  careful  study  of  the  situation 
the  Live  Stock  Conunittee  decided 
that  the  farmers  of  the  state  should 
be  urged  to  produce^ore  swine  and 
that  the  "Keep  a  pig"  movement 
should  be  encouraged. 

Two  circular  letters  were  mailed  to 
New  Hampshire  farmers.  News  ar- 
ticles were  published  in  the  state 
press,  and  Prof.  E.  Ritzmann  and 
the  Extension  Department  of  the 
State  College  stressed  the  matter. 

Surveys  by  coimty  agents  in  the 
spring  of  1918  showed  an  increase  in 
the  hc^  population  of  6.7  per  cent. 
Reports  received  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1918  indicated  a  supply  of 
pigs  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Daibt  Cattlb 

Dairying  is  the  chief  agricultural 
industry  of  New  Hampshire.  Dur- 
ing the  period  under  review  it  was 
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subject  to  varyii^  factors  which  made 
it  impoeeible  for  the  committee  to  out- 
line any  general  policy. 

The  summer  d  1917  was  marked 
by  a  large  hay  crop,  the  fall  by  rapidly 
advancing  price  of  feed  stuffs  and 
the  winter  by  scarcity  of  feeds  due 
to  transportation  difficulties  caused 
by  the  tmusually  severe  winter  and 
war  demands.  New  Hampshire  had 
largely  imported  its  feed  stuffs  but  in 


milk.  Better  breeding  and  feedii^ 
methods  are  now  being  tai^t  by  tiie 
Farm  Bureaus  and  other  agencies. 
The  condititm  and  progreseiveness  of 
the  industry  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  other  states. 

The  spedal  need  for  the  future  is 
the  more  general  use  of  pure-bred 
sires  and  cooperative  breeding.  The 
best  development  of  New  Hampshire 
agriculture  must  come  through  supe- 
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1918  made  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  grain.  Reports  indicated 
considerable  slaughter  of  dairy  cows 
in  the  summer  of  1917.  This  was 
checked  by  advancing  prices  for  cattle 
in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

The  chief  market  for  New  Hamp- 
shire milk  is  at  Boston.  The  Regional 
Milk  Commission  took  over  the  situa- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1917  and  fixed  the 
prices  for  all  markets. 

Prospects  for  the  Fdtuhe 

An  ample  supply  of  milk  was  main- 
tained during  the  war.  The  with- 
drawal of  milk  from  bread-making  on 
order  of  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  the  advancing  retail  price 
created  a  surplus  which  seemed  likely 
to  affect  the  future  of  the  industry. 

Notable  progress  was  made  in  the 
cooperative  purchasing  of  grains  in 
car  lots  by  farmers  and  in  methods 
of  collective  bargaining  for  the  sale  of 


rior  live  stock.  As  the  topc^puphy'of 
the  state  prevents  quantity  production, 
the  improvement  must  come  tbroi^h 
quality.  The  development  of  bull 
clubs  is  the  most  promising  plan  in 
sight  for  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
state. 

Beef  Cattle 

During  the  fall  of  1917  several  car- 
loads of  beef  cattle  were  brought  in 
from  Texas  to  various  points  of  the 
state.  The  results  of  these  operations 
are  not  yet  available.  To  what  ex- 
tent feeding  can  be  profitably  carried 
on  is  not  known.  The  State  College 
is  collecting  data  and  it  is  hoped  that 
general  Unes  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  farmers. 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade  beef  cattle 
are  being  raised  in  the  state  in  limited 
numbers.  This  business  can  doubt- 
less be  extended  advantageously. 
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Sheep 

The  sheep  situation  was  carefully 
studied  and  many  factors  entering 
into  its  profitableness  were  considered. 
Action  on  the  dog  menace  was  taken 
by  inducing  the  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  to  offer  a  reward  of  $25  for 
each  conviction  under  the  dog  laws. 
This  action  had  a  decidedly  good  effect. 

Poultry 

.  The  Committee  consulted  with  Mr. 
James  C.  Farmer,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  who  is  a  poultry 
fipecialii^. 

Tw^ustry  was  found  to  be  labor- 
ing under  difficulties  from  the  high 
price  of  feeds  and  lack  of  correspond- 
ingly high  prices  for  products.  The 
severe  winter  was  hard  on  poultry. 
The  spring  survey  showed  a  decrease 
of  16.7  per  cent  in  the  poultry  of  the 
state.  Reports  indicate  better  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  fall  of  1918 
itnd  less  tendency  for  poultrymen  to 
Abandon  the  business. 

Publicity 

In  November,  1917,  Mr.  James  S. 
-Chamberlin,  of  the  Staff,  was  dele- 
gated to  look  after  the  installation  of 
large  painted  signs  and  billboard 
advertisements  calling  attention  to 
food  conservation.  Tbese  signs  were 
put  up  in  conspicuous  places  in  Man- 
•Chester,  Nashua,  Concord,  Dover, 
Berlin,  Portsmouth,  Rochester  and 
•on  the  grounds  of  the  State  College, 
Durham.  Attractive  as  they  were, 
they  appealed  to  the  eye  and  kept  the 
problem  of  conservation  before  the 
people. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  bill-posting 
■system  in  every  one  of  the  cities  of 
New  Hampshire  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Food  Administrator,  and 
managers  and  proprietors  of  these 
-systems  were  always  glad  to  use  the 
large  posters  that  were  sent  to  them 
-at  various  times  from  Washington, 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Chandler,  proprietor 
of  the  Bachelder  system  in  Concord, 
not  only  placed  his  own  boards  at  the 
•disposal  of  the  Food  Administration, 


but  also  secured  the  cooperation  of 
other  systems  throughout  the  state. 
Hotels  also  assisted  in  the  publicity 
campaign  by  printing  on  their  menus 
an  appeal  for  conservation,  and  mer- 
chants, nmning  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  used  part  of  their  space 
for  the  same  purpose. 

A  great  number  of  posters  from  the 
Washington  office  and  several  original 
ones  from  the  Concord  office  were  put 
up  by  the  local  representatives  in 
their  respective  communities.  The 
school  teachers,  too,  of  the  state 
called  frequently  for  posters  to  be 
hung  up  in  their  school  rooms  and 
Mr.  David  Murphy  of  Concord,  the 
State  Merchants'  representative,  made 
an  automobile  trip  through  New 
Hampshire  in  order  to  put  posters  in 
the  windows  of  the  merchants  in  every 
city. 

A  Food  Administration  Booth,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  James  W.  Tucker,  the 
executive  secretary,  was  also  used  to 
advertise  conservation.  This  booth 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
assembled  or  taken  down,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  shipped  to  different 
fairs  and  exhibitions  in  the  state. 
Demonstrations  in  canning  and  diy- 
ing  were  given  in  this  booth  by  an 
expert,  and  one  of  the  attendants 
distributed  bulletins  or  answered  ques- 
tions on  food  conservation.  Although 
the  full  usefulness  of  the  booth  was 
interfered  with  in  the  early  fall  of 
1918  by  the  influenza  epidemic,  it 
attracted  hundreds  of  people  at  Con- 
cord and  at  Hampton  Beach  during 
carnival  week. 

Another  method  of  appealing  to  the 
people  was  through  lantern  slides  dis- 
played in  the  moving  picture  theaters 
of  the  state.  The  Food  Administra* 
tor  for  New  Hampshire  also  had  films 
made  of  ^'The  Awakening  of  Amer- 
ica," a  pageant  written  and  produced 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Emerson,  one  of  the 
emergency  demonstrators. 

The  newspapers  of  New  Hampshire, 
both  daily  and  weekly,  showed  them- 
selves exceedingly  generous  in  pub- 
lishing   Food    Administration    news. 
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Most  of  them  ran  the  column  of 
*' plate"  sent  to  them  each  wee^k  by 
H.  H.  Scudder,  Publicity  and  Edu- 
cational Director.  There  was  also  a 
regular  service  of  daily  news  stories  of 
wmch  the  dailies  made  constant  use. 

In  Retbospect 

The  compilers  of  this  report  of  the 
part  New  Hampshire  took  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  world  food  crisis  have 
never  had  a  more  agreeable  task 
assigned  to  them.  From  the  moment 
they  became  connected  with  the  Food 
Administration  they  felt  themselves 
in  an  atmosphere  where  work  was  a 
pleasure,  and  a  constantly  inspiring 
spirit  of  service  dominated  everybody 
connected  with  the  organization. 
When  they  took  trips  to  Washington 
in  connection  with  their  duties,  they 
always  came  back  brim  full  of  en- 
thusiasm.   Why? 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  officials 
at  Washmgton  expressed  so  frequently 
their  delight  with  the  achievements  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Perhaps  it  was  because  they, 
realized  that  they  had  been  exchang-' 
ing  ideas  with  men  who  were  living 
up  to  the  highest  conception  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism.  It  may  have  been 
both;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
state  consciousness  is  a  potent  factor 
in  time  of  war  in  encouraging  com- 
munity effort,  and  contact  with  na- 
tional leaders  is  a  source  of  inspiring 
incentive  to  renewed  endeavor. 

This  was  clearly  evident  in  the  great 
mass  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Public  Safety  Committee  in 
Concord  May  9,  1918,  when  Major 
Laughlin  Maclean  Watt,  of  the  fa- 
mous Black  Watch  Regiment  of  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Arthur  Bestor,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Walcott,  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  gave  so 
vivid  a  portrayal  of  the  crisis  con- 
fronting the  world.  And  that  same 
eveningat  a  dinner  given  in  Concord 
by  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  of 
llew  Hampshire  to  his  personal  repre- 
s^itatives  throughout  the  state.  Major 


Watt,  Mr.  Walcott  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Dupee  thrilled  those  present  and  made 
them  realize  that  they  could  not  relax 
for  a  minute  in  the  work  assigned  to 
them  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

Now  this  was  not  the  sole  effort  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Granite  State. 
It  was  also  most  generous  in  sending 
various  members  of  the  staff  to  ad- 
dress audiences  in  our  large  cities. 

The  New  Hampshire  Food  Admin- 
istration felt  particularly  indebted, 
however,  to  Mr.  John  Hallowell  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Dupee  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
staff.  These  men,  endowed  with  the 
same  marvelous  spirit  of  patriotism 
that  their  chief  possessed,  worked 
constantly  in  the  solution  of  difficult 
problems  in  the  States  Relatione 
Division.  They  showed  a  special 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
New  Hampshire  and  were  of  inestim- 
able service  to  the  state  in  many  ways. 

How  successful  the  work  was,  the 
reader  has  already  seen.  The  first, 
emergency  food  production  campaign 
put  New  Hampshire  at  the  top  of  the 
New  England  States  with  a  35  per 
cent  increase,  while  her  nearest  com- 
petitor, Connecticut,  had  a  14  per 
cent  increase.  The  second  campaign 
under  the  Food  Production  Com- 
mittee in  1918  gave  New  Hampshire 
an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over  1917, 
2  per  cent  behind  Connecticut,  the 
leader.  A  comparison  of  the  pro- 
duction in  1918  compared  with  that 
in  1916,  however,  shows  that  New 
Hampshire  had  an  increase  of  58  per 
cent,  while  Vermont,  her  nearest  com- 
petitor, had  an  increase  of  only  16.5 
per  cent. 

In  the  Hoover  Pledge  Card  Cam- 
paign, New  Hampshire  stood  among 
the  leaders,  with  80  per  cent  of  the 
families  signing  the  pledges  volun- 
tarily and  in  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Hotel  and  Restaiu'ant  Com- 
mittee, the  state  was  rated  among  the 
first  five  in  the  coimtry.  Other  suc- 
cessful achievements  were  the  snudl 
gardens  throughout  the  state,  t^ 
work  of  the  school  boys  with  a  pro- 
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duction  in  1917  and  1918  of  crops  to  the 
Talue  of  about  $150,000,  the  Canning, 
the  Potato  and  the  Corn  Meal  Cfim- 
paigns.  Two  great  sources  of  satis- 
faction were  the  sending  by  Mr. 
Hoover  of  the  plan  of  organization  of 
the  women  of  New  Hampshire  to 
all  the  Federal  Food  Administrators 
in  the  country  and  the  visit  of  the 
Canadian  representatives  to  study 
our  system. 

The  important  factor  in  the  success 
mentioned  above  was  naturally  the 
•organization  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. It  seemed  like  a  big  family 
^hose  sons  and  daughters,  the  unit 
chairmen  and  the  local  administra- 
tors, living  in  different  jcommunities 
of  the  state,  worked  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  parent  authority  in  Con- 
cord, that  the  old  Granite  State  might 
maintain  its  high  standard  of  service 
to  the  nation  in  time  of  need. 

This  high  standard  of  service  pre- 
vailed, too,  among  the  wholesalers, 
retailers,  the  bakers  and  the  hotel  men 
of  the  state.  They  realized  what  was 
at  stake  and  gave  their  best  thought, 
at  the  conferences  called  by  the  Food 
Administrator,  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  at  hand.  Although  there 
i^ere  some  violations  of  the  regula- 
tions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  central 
office  worked  in  the  closest  harmony 
^th  aU  the  forces  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  dispensing  of  commodities. 

The  problem  that  affected  aU  the 
people  of  the  state  most  particularly 
wa3  the  rationing  of  sugar.  Hours 
and  hours  were  devoted  by  the  staff 
to  the  study  of  the  best  method  of 
<listributing  the  sugar  allotted  to  New 
Hampshire.  An  efficient  plan  was 
afinaUy  evolved,  and  everything  was 
goiing  along  smoothly,  when  the 
United  States  Sugar  Division  an- 
noimced  a  big  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  sugar  allotted  to  the  state.  Mr. 
Spaulding  went  at  once  to  Washing- 
ton, convinced  the  authorities  of  their 
mistake  and  returned  te  Concord  with 
an  order  for  enough  sugar  to  meet 
the  mininniim  requirements  of  New 
Hampshire. 


The  thought  may  suggest  itself  that 
the  extensive  work  carded  out  by  the 
Food  Administration  in  New  Hamp- 
shire must  have  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
Here,  again.  New  Hampshire  leads; 
for  figures  at  Washingten  show  that 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the 
work  of  the  New  Hampshire  Food  Ad- 
ministration was  the  lowest  in  the 
country,  not  only  actually,  but  rela- 
tively. The  state,  through  the  Pub- 
lic Safety  Committee,  by  giving  office 
room  and  equipment  had  something 
to  do  with  keeping  the  expenses  down. 

A  very  delightful  testimonial  of  the 
devotion  of  the  staff  and  the  em- 
ployees to  Mr.  Spaulding  was  the  sur- 
prise dinner  given  to  him  at  Concord, 
at  which  time  he  was  presented  with 
a  silver  water  pitcher.  The  local 
administrators,  who  with  the  unit 
chairmen  had  been  the  backbone  of 
the  state  organization,  also  gave  a 
dinner  to  Mr.  Spaulding  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  large  silver  punch 
bowl. 

As  one  looks  back  on  the  work  of 
1917  and  1918,  there  comes  the  feel- 
ing of  deep  pride  in  the  responsive- 
ness of  aU  the  people  of  the  state  to  the 
call  te  do  their  utmost  that  democracy 
might  live,  and  mingled  with  it  is  the 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of 
serving  t£e  old  Granite  State. 

Unit  Chairmen 

The  following  are  the  imit  chair- 
men of  the  Women's  Committee, 
Couiicil  of  National  Defense,  co- 
operating with  Huntley  N.  Spauld- 
ing, the  Federal  Food  Administrator 
for  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Julia  F.  Baker,  Acworih. 

Mrs.  Inna  J.  Nickerson,  Albanv. 

Mrs.  Nat  G.  Plummer,  Alexandria. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Kimball,  Alstead. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Wright,  Alton. 

Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Clark,  Amherst. 

Mrs.  Nahum  J.  Bachelder,  East  Andover. 

Mrs.  Mai^  J.  Wilkinson,  Antrim. 

Mrs.  Louie  V.  Fifield,  Ashland. 

Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Sawyer,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Haverhifl, 

Mass. 
Mrs.  Alice  J.  Shattuck,  Auburn. 
Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Tuttle,  Center  Bamstead. 
Mrs.  Francis  O.  Tyler,  East  Barrington. 
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Mrs.  Marion  R.  Stoddard,  Bartlett. 

Mrs.  Martha  F.  Wipjn,  Bedford. 

Mrs.  F.  W,  Fitspatnck,  Belmont. 

Mrs.  Helen  Dunklee,  Bennington. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Stahl,  Berlin. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dunham,  Bethlehem. 

Mrs.  BeUe  Brown,  Boscawen. 

Mrs.  Annie  W.  Stevens,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Concord, 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  H.  Carr,  Bradford. 

Mrs.  John  Lake,  Brentwood. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Fletcher,  Bridgewater. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Ferguson,  Bristol. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Powers,  Brookline. 

Mrs.  Daisy  M.  Stickney,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Mrs.  Jatnes  B.  Wallace,  Canaan. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Page,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Manchester. 

Mrs.  Freeman  T.  Jackman,  R.  F.  D.  11, 
Penacook. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Hall,  Twin  Mountain. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Stanley,  Center  Harbor. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Gilson,  Charlestown. 

Mrs.  Edith  H.  Tappan,  Chester. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Webb,  West  Chesterfield. 

Mrs.  Sally  P.  Carpenter,  Chichester. 

Miss  Emma  H.  Baum.  Claremont. 

Mrs.  Horace  Comstock,  Clarksville. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Young,  Colebrook. 

Miss  E.  Certrude  Dickerman,  Huntwood 
Terrace,  Concord. 

Miss  Mvrtle  P.  Conant,  Bath. 

Mrs.  Lillian  S.  NeweU,  Contoocook. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  D.  Blouin,  Center  Conway. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  C.  Wood,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Barton,  Croydon. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Whitefield. 

Mrs.  Miles  Roby,  Danbury. 

Mrs.  Allen  C.  Keith,  Danville. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Marston,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ray- 
mond. 

Miss  Izetta  Fisher,  Hillsboroueh. 

Mrs.  Lando  B.  Hardy,  Derry  Village. 

Mrs.  Robert  Ashley,  Dorchester. 

Miss  Alice  Clark,  36  Summer  St.,  Dover. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Mason,  Dublin. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Lord,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Concord. 

Mrs.  Annie  J.  Morgan,  Ihurnam. 

Miss  May  Shirley,  East  Kingston. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Snow,  Snowville. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Pike,  Effingham. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Carlton,  Enfield. 

Mrs.  Margie  E.  Ricker,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Epping. 

Miss  Eleanora  S.  Chesley,  Epsom. 

Mrs.  Harriett  G.  Burlingame,  Exeter. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Perkins,  Farmington. 

Mrs.  Greorge  H.  Fairbanks,  Fitzwilliam. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Stevens,  Francestown. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Johnson,  Franconia. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Plroctor,  Franklin. 

Mrs.  Walter  Nutter,  Freedom. 

Mrs.  J.  Harold  Mitchell,  Freedom. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Stevenson,  Fremont. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Jackson,  Gilford. 

Mrs.  Clarence  P.  Bidlard,  Gilmanton  Iron 
Works. 

Mrs.  Dana  Wilder,  Gilsum. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Parker,  Goflfstown. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Noonan,  Gorham. 
Mrs.  Lillian  K.  Morgan,  Goshen. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Valia,  Grafton. 
Miss  Vir^nia  Diamond,  Grantham. 
Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Heller.  Greenfield. 
Mrs.  D.  C.  MacLachlan,  Greenland. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Doonan,  Greenville. 
Mrs.  Annie  K.  Little,  Hampstead. 
Mrs.  Howard  G.  Lane,  Hampton. 
Mrs.  William  H.  McDeavitt,  Hampton  Falb^ 
Miss  Ella  Ware,  Hancock. 
Mrs.  Homer  E.  Keyes,  Hanover. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Keniston,  Harrisville. 
Mrs.  Norman  J.  Page,  Haverhill. 
Mrs.  Harry  Morgan^  Hebron. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Chase,  Henniker. 
Mrs.  Jean  M.  Shaw,  Hill. 
Mrs.  John  B.  Smith,  Hillsborough. 
Miss  Georganna  R.  Scott,  Hinsdale. 
Mrs.  Lorin  Webster,  Holdemess. 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hardy,  Hollis. 
Mrs.  C.  Frank  Stevens,  Hooksett. 
Mrs.  Franklin  Johnson,  Hopkinton. 
Miss  Annabel  Morgan.  Hudson. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Hurlin,  Jackson. 
Mrs.  Homer  WTiite,  East  Jaflfrey. 
Mrs.  Annie  Small,  Kiverton. 
Mrs.  Fred  E.  Barrett,  Court  St.,  Keene. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Presoott,  Kensington. 
Mrs.  Levi  Bartlett,  Kingston. 
Miss  Claribel  Clark,  Laconia. 
Mrs.  Merrill  ShurtlefiF,  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Chandler,  Landaff. 
Mrs.  George  Porter,  Langdon. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Hough,  Lebanon. 
Mrs.  Louis  Snefl,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Dover. 
Mrs.  Susie  B.  Hurd,  Lempeter. 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Henry,  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  Vida  S,  Webb,  Lisbon. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Campbell,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Hudson. 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Speare,  Littleton. 
Mrs.  Rosecrans  W.  Pillsbury,  Londonderry- 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Mwath,  Loudon. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Tarbell,  South  Ljrndeborough. 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Bemis,  Madbury. 
Miss  Emma  M.  Forrest,  Madison. 
Mrs.  George  D.  Towne,  2279  Elm  St.,  Man- 

Chester. 
Mrs.  Kate  K.  Davis.  Marlborough. 
Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Wrignt,  Marlow. 
Mrs.  Eugene  Whitaker,  Mason. 
Mrs.  D.  Emery  Eaton,  Meredith. 
Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Henderson,  Merrimack. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Phipps,  Milan. 
Mrs.  W.  Francis  French,  Milford. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Fifield,  Lyme. 
Mrs.  James  P.  Wiley,  Milton. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Gibson,  Monroe. 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Goodwin,  Moultonborough. 
Mrs.  Susan  F.  Wallace,  Nashua. 
Mrs.  T.  N.  Barker,  East  Sullivan. 
Mrs.  Annie  B.  Read,  New  Boston. 
Mrs.  Florence  H.  Symonds,  Newbury. 
Mrs.  Myra  J.  Jones,  New  Durham. 
Mrs.  Harry  G.  Atwood,  Newfields. 
Rev.  Anna  B.  Parker,  New  Hampton. 
Mrs.  Henry  Barnes,  Newington. 
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Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Gordon,  New  Ipewich. 

Mn.  Melvule  Robbins.  New  London. 

Mrs.  Alanson  Haines,  Newmarket. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Sibley,  Newpmt. 

Mrs.  John  £.  Hayford,  Newton. 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Smith,  Groveton. 

Mrs.  Florence  L.  Miner,  Northwood  Ridge. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  W.  FenuJd,  Nottingham. 

Miss  Luella  M.  Huse,  R.  F.  D.,  Canaan. 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Morrison,  Orford. 

Mrs.  £.  C.  Connor,  Ossipee. 

Mrs.  Alice  Hillman,  R.  F.  D.,  Nashua. 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Roberts,  Suncook. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Schofield,  Peterborough. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Metcalf,  Piermont. 

Mrs.  Henry  Johnson,  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  William  Ely,  Pittsfield. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Wark,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Miss  Cora  B.  Pollard,  Plaistow. 

Mrs.  Verne  F.  Pierce,  Pl}rmouth. 

Miss  M.  I.  Boeer,  Portsmouth. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Boothman,  Randolph. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Armstroc^^  Raymond. 

Mrs.  Harold  Dickinson,  Richmond. 

Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware,  West  Rindge. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Abbott,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Doe,  R.  F.  D.,  Dover. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Craig,  Rumney. 

Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Perkins,  Rye  Beach. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Pulver,  Salem  Depot. 

Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap.  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Charles  Paoe,  North  Hampton. 

Mrs.  Greorge  A.  Underhill,  5  Beard  St.,  Nashua. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hill,  Sanbornton. 

Mrs.  Laura  J.  M.  Talbot,  Sandown. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith,  Sandwich. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Perkins,  Seabrook. 

Mrs.  Mae  Taylor,  Shelbume. 

Mrs.  William  Ames,  Somersworth. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Brock,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Lou  Merrill,  Stewartstown. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Sanborn.  Stoddard. 

Mrs.  Herman  R.  Hill,  Strafford. 

Mrs.  Lena  J.  Rich,  Stratford. 

Mrs.  Annie  W.  Scammon^  Stratham. 

Mrs.  Ella  D.  Brown,  Sulhvan. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Walcott,  Sunapee. 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Stillings,  Surry. 

Mrs.  Ada  L.  Littfe,  North  Sutton. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Nelson,  East  Swanzey. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Kimball,  Tamworth. 

Mrs.  David  Williams,  Temple. 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Haseltine,  Thornton. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Fellows,  Tilton. 

Mrs.  F.  Ripley,  Jr.,  Troy. 

Mrs.  Walter  Fernald,  Melvin  Village. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Reed,  Unity. 

Mrs.  Clara  H.  Sanborn,  Sanbomville.        ^ 

Miss  Mary  Howland  Bellows,  Walpole. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Adee  Smith,  Warner. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Brown,  Warren. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Batchelder,  Washington. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Currier,  North  Weare. 

Miss  Winnifred  M.  Putney,  Webster. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Thomas,  Wentworth. 

Mrs.  Eva  Burt,  Westmoreland. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Sawyer,  Whitefield. 


Mrs.  Vernon  L.  Fisher,  Center  Wilmot. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Jennings,  Winchester. 
Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Neemith,  Windham. 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Doe,  Wolfeboro. 
Mrs.  Bemice  Oroioco,  North  Woodstock. 
Mrs.  Sidney  P.  Wiley,  Charlestown. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Mace.  Kensington. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Edgerly,  Tuftonborough. 

Local  Administrators 

The  f  ollowing*are  the  names  of  local 
food  administrators  who  codperated 
with  Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  the 
Federal  Food  Administrator  for  New 
Hampshire. 

Guy  S.  Neal,  Acworth. 
Ichabod  Hammond,  Pequaket. 

B.  H.  Sleeper,  R.  F.  D.,  Bristol. 
M.  A.  Currier,  Alstead. 
Charles  H.  McDu£fee,  Alton. 
Charles  P.  Dodge,  Amherst. 

H.  L.  Thurston,  East  Andover. 

Robert  W.  Jameson,  Antrim. 

Carl  H.  Robinson,  Antrim. 

Albion  Kahler,  Ashland. 

Herbert  N.  Sawyer,  Atkinson. 

Fred  H.  Hall,  Auburn. 

Dr.  George  H.  Hawley,  Center  Bamstead. 

Lawrence  Haley,  East  Barrington. 

William  Pitman,  Intervale. 

T.  B.  Southard.  Bath. 

Harry  W.  Peaslee,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Manchester. 

Col.  John  M.  Sargent,  Belmont. 

Mai.  A.  J.  Pierce,  Bennington. 

L.  H.  Parker,  Benton. 

William  E.  Matthews,  Berlin. 

Benjamin  Tucker,  Bethlehem. 

Frank  L.  Gerrish,  Boscawen. 

Robert  W.  Upton,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Concord. 

George  W.  Cofrin.  Bradford. 

Rev.  A.  Gibson.  Brentwood. 

Everett  Atwood,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Pljrmouth. 

Ira  A.  Chase,  Bristol. 

Charles  Willey,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sanbomville. 

Orville  D.  Fessenden,  Brookline. 

George  D.  Pattee,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Plymouth. 

Frank  D.  Currier,  Canaan. 

Willis  E.  Lougee,  Candia. 

Elmer  OsgoocLR.  F.  D.  3,  Penacook. 

E.  W.  Bums,  Twin  Mountain. 
Orville  P.  Smith,  Center  Harbor. 

C.  A.  Smith,  Charlestown. 
Olin  R.  Hanscom.  Chatham. 
William  Underhill,  Chester. 
Biuton  C.  Thatcher,  Chesterfield.' 
Albert  S.  Dame,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Concord. 
Judge  H.  S.  Richardson,  Clitremont. 

F.  W.  Johnston,  Claremont. 
Darwin  Lombard,  Colebrook. 
Freeman  G.  Marshall,  Columbia. 
J.  C.  Derby,  Concord. 

H.  Boardman  Fifield,  Conway. 
W.  E.  Beaman,  Cornish. 
Charles  P.  Barton,  Croydon. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Hershey,  Whitefield. 
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Dr.  L.  V.  Knapp,  Danbury. 
Clarenoe  M.  Couins.  Danville. 
Chester  £.  Majmara,  South  Deerfield. 
H.  Chester  Smith,  Hillsborough. 
William  H.  Ramiey,  Deny. 
Georae  N.  Bumham,  Dorchester. 
Dr.  Louis  W.  Flanders.  Dover. 
Henry  N.  Gowins,  Duolin. 
Ernest  P.  Goud,  Milan. 
F.  £.  Garvin,  Dunbarton. 
C.  H.  Pettee,  Durham. 
Anson  J.  Cole,  East  Kingston. 
Charles  A.  Young,  Easton. 
Euflene  Hatch,  (>nter  Conway. 
£.  Forrest  Leavitt,  Effingham. 

E.  C.  Wilcox,  Enfield. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Mitchell,  Epping. 
Dr.  Roecoe  HiU,  Epsom. 

F.  H.  Evans,  Errol. 
John  Scammon,  Exeter. 
Frank  Adams,  Farmington. 
Fred  I.  Thayer,  Farmington. 
Rev.  Albert  A.  Howes,  Fitswilliam. 
Rodman  Schaff,  Fitswilliam. 
Edward  W.  Famum,  Franoestown. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Johnson,  Franconia. 
Leonard  M.  Aldrich,  Franconia. 
Warren  F.  Daniell,  Franklin. 
George  I.  Philbrick,  Freedom. 
Stephen  A.  Frost,  Fremont. 
L^land  M.  James,  Gilford. 
Stephen  Weeks,  Gilmanton. 

Phin  M.  Wright,  Gilsum. 
Charles  G.  Barnard,  Goffstown. 
Judge  A.  R.  Evans,  Gorham. 
Fred  W.  Pike,  Mill  Village. 
A.  W.  Bennett,  Grafton  Center. 
Perley  Walker,  Grantham. 
E.  H.  Clover,  Greenfield. 
Charles  H.  Brackett,  Greenland. 
Frederick  W.  Ely,  Greenville. 
J.  A.  Rogers,  North  Groton. 
Daniel  Emerson,  Hampstead. 
Joseph  B.  Brown,  Hampton. 
Walter  B.  Farmer^Hampton  Falls. 
Edson  K.  Upton,  Hancock. 
Prof.  C.  D.  Adams,  Hanover. 
Percy  W.  Russell,  Chesham. 
Charles  H.  Morey,  Hart's  Location. 
Horace  B.  Knight,  Haverhill. 
Frank  O.  Morse,  East  Hebron. 
William  H.  Bean,  Henniker. 
Jean  M.  Shaw,  Hill. 
John  H.  Grimes,  Hillsborough. 
W.  F.  Robertson,  Hinsdale. 
Charles  E.  Kayou,  Hinsdale. 
Lawrence  J.  Webster,  Holdemess. 
Willis  C.  Hardy,  Hollis. 
George  Keating,  Hooksett. 
Robert  T.  Gomd,  Contoocook. 
Frank  A.  Connell,  Hudson. 
Arthur  P.  Gale,  Jackson. 
Charles  L.  Rich,  East  Jaffrey. 
Richard  B.  Eastman,  Jefferson. 
Robert  Faulkner,  Keene. 
Judge  Louis  G.  Hoyt,  Kingston. 
Arthur  G.  Wadleign,  Hampton  Falls. 


Judge  F.  M.  Beokford,  Laoonia. 
Fred  C.  Congdon,  Lancaster. 
Charles  S.  Chandler.  Landaff. 
H.  A.  Holmes.  Charleetown. 
F.  U.  Bell,  Lebanon. 
Lewis  H.  Snell,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Dover. 

A.  L.  Benway,  Lempster. 
Alfred  Stanley,  Lincoln. 
Ben  S.  Webb,  Lisbon. 
Norris  C.  Griffin,  Manchester. 
Henry  E.  Richarason,  Littleton. 
J.  C.  Donahue,  Livermore. 
Ralph  Parmenter,  Hudson. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Loudon. 
C.  E.  Mason,  Lyman. 
Georse  W.  BEunee^  Lyme. 
Rov  N.  Putnam,  Lyndeborough. 
William  E.  Hayes,  Madbury. 
John  F.  Chick,  Madison. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gleason,  Manchester. 
William  B.  McKay,  Manchester. 
Robert  Whitney,  Marlborough. 
George  A.  Corey,  Marlow. 
Albert  B.  Eaton,  Meriden. 

B.  R.  Dearborn,  Meredith. 
Norris  Henderson,  Merrimack. 
Charles  F.  Young,  Reed's  Ferry. 
Charles  Knowles,  Union. 

L.  A.  Bickfond,  Milan. 
Emory  D.  Heald,  Milford. 
William  Lougee,  Milton. 
Willis  L.  Reynolds,  Milton  Mills. 
Rev.  C.  L.  Carter.  Monroe. 
George  D.  Kittreage,  Mont  Vernon. 
James  C.  French,  Moultonborough. 
Harry  P.  Greeley,  Nashua. 
H.  E.  Priest,  Nelson. 
Louis  W.  Swanson,  New  Boston. 
John  H.  Gillingham,  South  Newbury. 
George  H.  Jones,  New  Durham. 
Hany  G.  Atwood,  Newfields. 
Arthur  E.  Cox,  New  Hampton. 
Stillman  A.  Packard,  Newmgton. 
W.  A.  Preston,  New  Ipswich. 
M.  Gale  Eastman,  New  London. 
W.  M.  Pilsbury,  New  London. 
Henry  E.  George,  Newmarket. 
George  A.  Fairbanks,  Newport. 
IrvinK  M.  Heath,  Newton. 
Joseph  O.  Hobbs,  North  Hampton. 
E.  H.  Macloon,  Groveton. 
John  Towle,  Northwood  Ridge. 
Thomas  E.  Femald,  Nottingham. 
Barney  Eastman,  Orange. 
Harry  E.  Morrison,  Orford. 
Dana  J.  Brown,  Ossipee. 
Sherman  O.  Hobbs,  Pelham. 
George  W.  Fowler,  Pembroke. 
Arthur  H.  Spaulding,  Peterborough. 
Admon  C.  Drury,  Piermont. 
Parker  Tabor,  Pittsburg. 
Herbert  B.  Fischer,  Pittsfield. 
Fred  P.  Hill,  Plaistow. 
Louis  E.  Shipman,  Plainfield. 
John  E.  Smith,  Plymouth. 
Frank  J.  Beal,  Pl3rmouth. 
George  A.  Wood,  Portsmouth. 
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John  H.  Boothman,  Randolph. 
Walter  J.  Dudley,  Raymona. 
Leason  Martin,  K.  F.  D.,  Winchester. 
Harris  H.  Rice,  Rindge. 
Leslie  P.  Snow,  Rochester. 
John  K.  Allen,  Rochester. 
Guy  Smart,  Rochester. 
Joseph  D.  Roberts,  R.  F.  D.,  Dover. 
Thomas  M.  Dillingham,  Roxbury. 
George  C.  Craig,  Kumney  Depot. 
H.  Russell  Sawyer,  Rye  Beach. 
William  E.  Lancaster,  Salem. 
Huron  W.  Sanborn,  Andover. 
Frank  H.  Hunkins,  Sanbomton. 
John  G.  Groodwin,  Chester. 
Charles  B.  Hoyt.  Sandwich. 
Jacob  F.  Dow,  Seabrook. 
Alpha  T.  Wilson.  Sharon. 
Lawrence  A.  Philbrook,  Shelbume. 
Judge  C.  H.  Wells,  Somersworth. 
James  M.  Carr,  South  Hampton. 
S.  W.  Philbrick.  West  Springfield. 
Paul  R.  Cole,  Groveton. 
Leon  Ripley,  West  Stewartstown. 
C.  B.  McClure,  Munsonville. 
James  H.  Stiles,  Center  StrafiFord. 
John  C.  Hutchins,  Stratford. 
Frank  H.  Pearson,  Stratham. 


Arthur  E.  Rugg,  Sullivan. 
George  Gardner,  Sunapee. 
Hiram  F.  NeweU,  Keene. 
Fred  H.  Pratt,  Sutton. 
Henry  W.  Brown,  West  Swanaey. 
Ralph  B.  Smith,  Tamworth. 
George  H.  Wheeler,  Wilton. 
W.  B.  Emmons,  West  Thornton. 
Osborne  J.  Smith,  Tilton. 
Franklin  Ripley,  Sr.,  Troy. 
John  A.  Edjgerlyj  Mirror  Lake. 
Frank  Reed^  Umty. 
J.  Frank  Famum,  Union. 
George  L.  Houghton,  Walpole. 
Andrew  J.  Hook^  Warner. 
F.  C.  Jackson,  Warren. 
F.  A.  Peaslee,  East  Washington. 
George  Eastman,  South  Weare. 
Benjamin  P.  Little,  Warner. 
Dr.  Samuel  Frazier,  Wentworth. 
Edward  C.  Greene,  Westmoreland. 
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MY  MOTHER 

By  Edward  Hersey  Richards 

Who  is  it  keeps  the  pace  with  time 
No  matter  to  what  heights  I  climb 
And  holds  my  heart  with  love  sublime? 
My  Mother. 

Who  is  it,  when  I  wayward  bend 
Bereft  of  hope,  or  gold,  or  friend, 
Awaits  me,  loyal  to  the  end? 
My  Mother. 

Who  is  it,  when  the  shadows  fall 
And  Sorrow^s  night  obscures  my  all 
Holds  out  the  Ught  and  heeds  my  call? 
My  Mother. 

Who  is  it  when  she  goes  away 
Where  angels  dwell,  and  goes  to  stay, 
Departing,  bids  me  watch  and  pray? 
My  Mother. 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  VISION 


**  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish/' — Old  Spanish  Proverb 

By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 


The  battered  little  Ford  runabout, 
three  years  old  and  never  repainted, 
its  shabby  top  thrown  back,  its  hinges 
creaking,  looked  strangely  out  of  place 
as  it  drew  up  at  the  brilliantly  lighted 
entrance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hamlin's 
town  house,  and  came  to  a  noisy  and 
abrupt  stop.  Mr.  Thomas  Hamlin 
was  a  dignified  and  imposing  per- 
sonage, and  his  residence  certainly 
reflected  its  owner's  characteristics; 
only  the  most  expensive,  silent,  and 
shining  limousines  stopped  there  as  a 
rule,  and  impassive  chauffeurs  sat 
staring  stolidly  in  front  of  them,  while 
the  owners  of  the  marvellous  machines 
walked  with  quiet  assurance  up  the 
broad,  low,  gray  marble  steps.  The 
young  man  who  had  been  driving  the 
Ford,  however,  jumped  out,  shut  the 
door  of  his  car  with  a  bang,  and  pushed 
the  house-bell  with  considerable  de- 
termination. He  was  tall,  lean,  and 
frankly  shabby,  from  the  crown  of  his 
rough,  weatherbeaten  gray  cap  to  the 
soles  of  his  heavy  leather  boots. 
Nevertheless,  the  face  of  the  very 
correct  man-servant  who  opened  the 
door  changed  its  expression  to  some- 
thing not  unUke  a  smile,  and  he  spoke 
with  real  cordiaUty,  mixed  with  sur- 
prise, before  the  visitor  had  so  much  as 
stated  his  errand. 

**Mr.  Garland!  I'm  that  glad  to 
see  you,  sir!  It's  a  long  time — beg- 
ging your  pardon,  sir — since  you've 
been  here. " 

'*  Esther!"  The  visitor  smiled, 
showing  some  very  white  teeth.  'I'm 
glad  to  see  you,  too.  Thompson — 
convinces  me  somebody's  beed  taking 
good  care  of  the  family,  anyway. " 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  sir— " 

"I  know.     Is  Miss  Gloria  in?" 


Thompson  coughed,  and  his  ex- 
pression became  doubtful.  "  Yes,  sir, 
she's  in;  but  very  much  engaged,  I'm 
afraid,  sir." 

"Very  much  engaged!"  thundered 
the  caller,  his  bright  smile  quite  gone. 

**0h  no,  not — that  way — ^not  as  I 
know  of,  sir.  But  there's  been  a  din- 
ner, and  there's  quite  a  crowd  in  for 
dancing  afterwards,  besides,  sir — 
you'll  hear  the  music  beginning  again 
just  now.  But  if  you'll  step  into  the 
reception-room,  sir,  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do — I'll  tell  Miss  Gloria,  anyivay,  that 
you're  here." 

The  boy  pulled  off  his  shabby  cap, 
and  followed  the  servant  into  the 
white-panelled  room  with  its  gilt 
furniture  and  its  glare  of  Ught;  then, 
as  if  attempting  to  escape  as  far  as 
possible  from  it  all,  he  crossed  to  the 
window,  threw  up  the  shade,  and  stood 
staring  angrily  out  into  the  street. 
What  an  atmosphere!  It  wasn't  sour 
grapes — he  was  honestly  glad  that  he 
had  never  lived  in  it.  Did  anyone 
really  live  in  it? — Did  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamlin,  with  his  heavy  correctness, 
and  his  manner  of  uttering  bromidic 
nothings  as  if  they  were  the  brilliant 
and  original  inspirations  of  his  own 
dignified  brain?  Did  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hamlin,  with  her  lorgnon  that  shut 
with  a  click,  and  her  carefully  regu- 
lated smile,  and  equally  carefully 
regulated  figure?  Did  Thomas  Ham- 
lin, Jr. — and  all  the  friends  that  he 
brought  home  with  him — with  their 
silk  socks,  and  their  imported  ciga- 
rettes, and  their  taste  for  musical  com- 
edy? Yes,  and  their  ability  to  buy 
long-stemmed  roses  and  big  boxes  of 
chocolates  for  Gloria!  Did  Gloria 
herself  really  live? — Gloria,  who  at 
sixteen,  her  years  divided  between 
a    country    boarding-school    in    the 
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winter,  and  a  very  quiet  seaside  resort 
in  the  summer  (that  was  before  Mr. 
Thomas  Hamlin  had  pulled  off  that 
last  enormous  deal  in  copper)  had 
been  so  wholesome  and  sunshiny  and 
generally  delicious?  Not  that  he 
meant  to  be  unjust  to  Gloria,  in  her 
later  development,  or  bitter  about 
her — ^not  in  the  least — only — 

^^  Steven!  '  Where  on  earth  did  you 
drop  from?  And — and — why  if  you 
don't  mind  my  asking? " 

The  boy  turned  abruptly.  Gloria 
HamUn  had  come  into  the  room 
quietly  and  quickly,  pulling  the  pink 
brocade  portieres  together  behind  her 
as  shfe  did  so.  Her  golden  hair  was 
piled  up  high,  soft  and  fine  and  shin- 
ing, on  her  erect  little  head;  her 
sleeveless  dress,  with  its  mere  apology 
for  a  bodice,  was  of  gold-spangled 
tulle;  there  were  gilt  slippers  on  her 
feet,  and  a  small  ^t  fan  in  her  hand; 
and  out  of  all  this  dazzUng  glitter,  her 
face  and  neck  and  arms  shone  all  the 
whiter  and  lovelier  and  more  perfect 
than  he  had  ever  seen  them. 

''Good  Heavens,  Gloria,  you  star- 
tled me!  I  didn't  hear  you  come  in — 
must  have  been  thinking  about  some- 
thing pretty  hard,  and  you're — sort  of 
dazzling — " 

**  Sorry  to  have  interrupted  a  valu- 
able train  of  thought — I  suppose  I'm 
quite  the  most  expensive  looking 
creature  you've  seen  lately  and  that  it 
was  too  much  for  you!" 

"  Exactly.  Thank  you  for  supply- 
ing me  with  just  the  right  phrase," 
the  boy  retorted  in  a  voice  as  hard  as 
hers,  the  honest  admiration  entirely 
faded  from  it.    She  stamped  her  foot. 

"There  you  begin,  quarrelling  with 
me  again,  and  you  haven't  been  inside 
the  door  five  minutes!  Do  tell  me 
what  you  want  quickly!  Didn't 
Thompson  tell  you — ^I'm  having  a 
party?" 

"He  said  you  were  very  much — 
engaged — are  you?  " 

"Is  that  what  you  came  to  find 
out?" 

"ParUy." 

"What  else?" 


"Is  it  really  necessary  to  treat  me 
quite  so  much  like  a  tramp  asking  for 
a  job?  Well,  mostly  to  ask  you  if  you 
wouldn't  go  out  for  a  ride  with  me — 
just  once  more?" 

The  girl  burst  out  laughing.  "Just 
once  more!"  she  mocked.  "I  wonder 
how  many  times  I've  heard  you  say 
that,  as  the  ending  to  all  kinds  of 
sentences!  Gloria,  do  dance  with 
me — ^just  once  more!  Gloria,  do  let 
me  come  and  see  you  again  before  I  go 
back  to  college^— just  once  more! 
Gloria,  forgive  me  for  losing  my  tem- 
per— ^and  being  cross  and  jealous — 
and  disagreeable — ^just  once  more! 
Gloria,  let  me  kiss  you — ^just  once 
more !  All  that  went  on  for  two  years, 
and  you  know  how  it  ended — two 
silly  children,  wrangUng  and  making 
love  in  one  breath,  and  then  getting 
found  out,  and  very  properly  sep- 
arated by  tJieir  parents!  I  thicJc  your 
mother  was  as  angry  as  mine,  and 
your  father  has  a  truly  Biblical  hatred 
of  the  idle  rich!  And  now  that  it's 
aU  been  over  two  years,  you  suddenly 
turn  up,  without  any  warning  what- 
ever, when  the  house  is  crammed  with 
people,  and  calmly  ask  me  to  go  out 
to  ride  with  you— as  if  you  expected 
me  to  accept!" 

"Aren't  you  going  to?"  asked 
Steven  quietly. 

"No — no — no — of  course  I'm  not! 
It  wouldn't  be  just  once  more  at  all — 
even  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be 
said  against  it! — It  would  mean 
starting  the  whole  thing  all  over 
again!" 

"So  you're  afraid  of  that?" 

The  girl  stamped  her  foot  again. 
"Of  course  I'm  not — what  makes  you 
twist  my  words  so?  But  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  'just  once  more' 
means  with  you!" 

"This  time  it  happens  to  mean 
exactly  that.  I've  ridden  all  day — 
over  all  kinds  of  roads — to  get  here 
tonight,  hoping  you'd  say  yes.  I've 
got  to  get  back  home  tomorrow  to 
stay  with  my  mother  till  Saturday." 

"If  it's  the  same  old  Flivver"— the 
boy  nodded — "You  must  have  put 
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m  an  awfully  uncomfortable,  jigglyi 
jolty,  wild-goofie  chase — ^for  nothing!'' 
said  Gloria  flippantly.  ''May  I  in- 
quire where  you're  going  on  Saturday 
— ^just  to  assure  myself  that  I  shan't 
have  to  turn  down  another  preposter- 
ous invitation  from  you?" 

"I'm  going  to  France,"  said  Steven 
Garland. 

II 

Afterwards — it  was  not  imtil  he  was 
on  the  steamer— Steven  realized  how 
suddenly  the  lovely  mocking  face  grew 
pale  and  quiet,  and  that  Gloria, 
catching  hold  of  the  portiere,  dropped 
the  little  glittering  fan,  and  that  it  lay 
for  a  full  minute  on  the  floor  between 
them  before  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
At  the  time  he  was  only  conscious  of 
how  rapidly  she  spoke  and  acted, 
after  that  one  silent  moment. 

"Don't  bother;  let  it  stay  there — I 
shan't  need  it. "  Her  fingers  were  on 
the  electric  bell.  "Why  are  you 
going?" 

"I  can't  help  it." 

"Father  says  the  United  States 
may  not  get  into  the  war  at  all. " 

"I  hope  that  isn't  so;  but  that 
wouldn't  make  any  difference. " 

"Are  you  going  into  the  Ambulance 
Corps?" 

"No— Aviation." 

Gloria  stooped  over,  and  picked  up 
the  fan  herself;  her  hands  were  tremb- 
ling— Steven  remembered  that  after- 
wards too;  then  she  flung  open  the 
portiere;  Thompson  was  standing  out- 
side. 

"You  rang,  miss?" 

"Yes.  Ask  Marie  to  give  you  a 
heavy  coat  and  scarf  for  me  and  bring 
them  to  me  in  the  vestibule — ^you'U 
huny,  please.     Come,  Steven." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  draw- 
ing him  after  her,  switched  off  the 
entrance  lights,  and  closed  the  front 
door  after  them.  Before  Steven  found 
his  voice,  the  servant  had  reappeared, 
holding  her  wraps.  Breathlessly,  she 
slipped  into  the  coat,  and  wound  the 
scarf  about  her  head. 

"I'm  going  out  with  Mr.  Garland, 


Thompson.  I  may  be  late  getting 
back." 

"Yes,  Miss." 

"You'll  please  tell  my  mother." 

"Er — ^just  that,  begging  your  par- 
don, miss?" 

"Yes,  it  isn't  to  be  a  secret  this 
time — after  I  get  away.  But  thank 
you,  Thompson,  just  the  same." 

And  then  she  was  climbing  into  the 
motor,  and  asking  "Will  you  drive,  or 
shall  I?"  and  he  was  answering  "I 
will,"  and  watching  her,  stupidly, 
without  offering  to  help  her,  while  she 
tucked  herself  in  beside  him.  They 
were  in  the  suburbs  before  he  was  able 
to  fully  realize  that  it  had  really 
happened — ^that  they  were  together — 
and  alone — again  and  that  the  chance 
he  had  hoped  and  waited  for  so  long 
had  come.     He  turned  to  her. 

"Warm  enough,  Gloria?" 

"Yes." 

"Rather  have  the  top  up?" 

"No." 

"  Care  particularly  what  time  we  get 
back?" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"You're  a  good  sport,  same  as  al- 
ways, aren't  you?  Because  if  you 
don't,  I  thought  we'd  get  straight  out 
into  the  country,  to  that  little  lake  we 
found  once — ^remember? — and  cKmb 
out,  and  sit  beside  it  for  a  while — 
there's  a6  awfully  jolly  moon,  and  it 
isn't  cold — and — and — I  think  it  would 
be  rather  fun,  don't  you?" 

"Anywhere  you  say." 

"Look  here,  Gloria,  you're  awfully 
quiet!    Is  anything  the  matter?" 

They  were  already  past  the  lighted 
streets,  and  her  face,  shadowed  by  the 
scarf,  was  turned  away  from  him. 
Steven  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"There  were  advantages  to  that 
Uttle  old  brown  horse  I  used  to  have, 
after  all,"  he  said.  "I  could  drive 
him  with  one  hand,  and  he  didn't 
need  much  driving,  at  that!  On  a 
pinch  I  could  drop  the  reins  entirely, 
he  went  along  about  the  same.  But 
I've  got  to  hang  on  to  this  blamed 
wheel,  or  we'll  go  into  the  gutter.    So 
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please  be  a  good  girl^  and  look  round  at 
me  just  this  once!" 

The  words  were  out  before  he  could 
stop  them,  and  he  tried  to  catch  them 
back,  fearing  another  bitter  answer. 
But  Gloria  surprised  him — she  turned 
around,  to  be  sure,  but  quite  silently, 
and  in  the  dim  light  he  saw  that  she 
was  cr3dng,  as  S  her  heart  would 
break. 

His  own  suddenly  stood  still;  less 
than  an  hour  before  she  had  been 
standing  before  him  so  hard  and  gUt- 
tenng  and  erect,  making  him  hot  and 
cold  with  bashf  ulness,  and  resentment, 
and  shame — and  now  she  was  out 
alone  with  him,  this  glorious  spring 
night,  her  shimmering  dress  covered 
with  a  Uttle  rough  serge  coat,  her 
hands  bare  and  cold  because  fn  her 
haste  she  had  not  stopped  for  gloves, 
her  wilfulness  and  self-assurance  all 
gone — crying!  Was  it  possible  that 
this  was  the  same  girl?  Or  was  it  the 
old  Gloria,  miraciJously  come  back? 
He  steered  the  motor  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  stopped  it. 

"Gloria,"  he  began,  his  voice 
trembling  a  Uttle,  "you  mustn't.  I 
shall  be  most  awfully  cut  up,  if  you  do. 
I  had  no  idea  you'd  take  it  like  this. 
I  didn't  think  you'd  care  a  bit.  I 
didn't  feel  I  could  go  off  without  seeing 
you  just — ^without  saying  good-bye, 
that's  all,"  and  timidly,  almost  awk- 
wardly, he  put  his  arm  around  her. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  flash  of  the 
old  spirit. 

"You  do  that  very  badly." 

**rm  out  of  practise." 

''Too  bad,"  flashed  back  Gloria, 
"Let  me  help  you" — and  she  threw 
both  hers  around  his  neck;  he  drew 
her  towards  him,  and  without  speak- 
ing, looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

"YeS)"  she  said.  "If  you  don*t 
hate  me  too  much — I  should  think 
you  would, "  and  began  to  cry  again. 
Then  Steven  surprised  her;  he  let  her 
go,  and  started  the  car  again. 

"I'm  not  going  to,"  he  said  stub- 
bornly, "not  until  we  get  to  the  lake, 
and  sit  down,  and  thrash  things  out. 
fhen  maybe  you'll  say  no." 


"Aren't  you  taking  rather  a  long 
chance?"  asked  Gloria. 

"Yes,  I  am;  but  I've  got  to  take  it. 
I  can't  get  near  you  when  you're 
making  fun  of  me,  because  you  hurt 
me  too  darned  much — nor  when 
you're  cr3dng,  because  that  also  hurts 
too  much — I  don't  see  things  straight. 
This  may  be  the  last  chance  I'll  ever 
get  to  talk  to  you,  and  I've  just  got  to 
get  them  straight — see?" 

"  I  see, "  said  Gloria,  and  sat  staring 
ahead  of  her  for  a  long  time;  then  at 
last,  "but  I  think  you  might  have 
kissed  me — ^just  once  more!" 

"  That  tiresome  old  phrase,"  mocked 
Steven;  but  Steven's  mocking  was 
very  different  from*  Gloria's.  He 
managed  to  get  one  arm  around  her 
again,  for  a  minute,  in  spite  of  the 
wheel,  and  then  he  laughed  very 
happily,  showing  all  his  white  teeth. 
"There's  not  going  to  be  any  just 
once  more  about  that,  darling,  if  I 
get  started  at  all,  but  I'm  not  certain 
that  I'm  going  to  get  started. " 

"Aren't  you?"  asked  Gloria  lightly, 
"why  not?" 

"Because,  as  I've  kept  trying  to  tell 
you,  I  asked  you  to  come  out  here 
with  me  tonight  so  that  I  could  have 
a  chance  to  talk  to  you — alone  and — 
away  from — all  that  stuff  you  live 
cluttered  up  with.  I  haven't  the  least 
idea  of  trying  to  get  you  to  change 
your  mind  about — well,  about  marry- 
ing me.  Of  course  it  was  a  mistake 
that  we  ever  thought  of  that — I  know 
that  now  just  as  well  as  you  do.  But 
I  did  care  an  awful  lot  for  you,  and 
so—" 

"You 'did'/" 

"Oh,  I  do,  then!  you  kqow  I  dp! 
But  that's  beyond  the  mark.  The 
real  point  is,  that  because  I  did — and 
do — I  can't  bear  to  go  off  to  France 
and  perhaps — get — hurt — and  have 
to  he  still  for  a  long  time  thinking  of 
you  doing  the  sort  of  thing  you've 
been  doing  the  last  year  or  two,  with- 
out even  attempting  to  make  you  see 
that  you're  built  for  something  much 
better  than  that.  It  won't  amount  to 
much — my  going  over,  I  mean — except 
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to  me  personally.  It'll  be  a  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  to  me  to  go,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  fellows  who  can 
accomplish  five  times  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  who  are  doing  it,  right  along. 
Whereas  you" — ^he  broke  oflf,  and 
brought  the  little  Ford  to  a  stop — 
*'weU,  that's  what  I  came  to  talk  to 
you  about.     Here  we  are — cUmb  out." 

Ill 

Steven  made  her  very  comfortable 
first.  There  were  pillows  tucked 
away  in  the  back  of  the  motor  (**He 
must  have  been  pretty  certain  I  was 
coming!"  said  Gloria  to  herself,  as 
she  watched  him  taking  them  out) 
and  he  spread  the  rug  that  had  been 
around  them  on  the  ground,  and  piled 
the  pillows  up  in  one  comer  of  it,  and 
then  he  unearthed  a  small  blanket  to 
put  over  her;  and  when  she  was  all 
settled,  he  took  out  a  battered'  old 
pipe,  filled  and  lighted  it,  and  sat 
looking  down  on  the  quiet  little  lake 
shining  in  the  moonlight  for  a  long 
time  without  speaking  or  moving. 
At  last  he  reached  for  her  hand,  which 
was  very  smooth  and  small  and  cold, 
and  trembling  a  little,  and  taking  it  in 
both  his  big  rough  warm  ones,  held  it 
fast. 

"Isn't  this  wonderful,  Gloria?"  he 
asked  softly.  "All  this  silence  and 
space  and  water  and  light,  the  open 
bits  of  pasture  and  little  pointed  fir 
trees,  and — ^you  and  I  alone?  I'll 
never  forget  it,  or  get  over  being  grate- 
ful to  you  for  coming  with  me.  I 
know  it  was  a  lot  to  ask  of  you;  but 
while  I'm  flying  around  up  in  the 
clouds  'over  there,'  I'll  live  it  over 
and  over  again  in  my  mind,  just  as 
long  as  I  live  myself." 

"If  that  shouldn't  happen  to  be 
very  long, "  he  went  on  aiter  a  short 
pause,  during  which  Gloria  did  not 
stir,  "I  think  we'll  both  be  glad  that 
we  parted  differently  than — than  the 
way  we  did  the  last  time — that  we  did 
go  out  together  *just  once  more!'" 

"Steven — won't  you  beUeve  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I'm  sorry — oh, 
desperately    sorry — for    everything    I 


said  and  did  that  day.  I've  been 
pa3ang  for  it  ever  since,  if  that's  any 
satisfaction    to    you.     I    did    care!'^ 

"You— iitd— " 

"I— do/  Oh,  I  can't  let  you  go  to 
France!  There  are  lots  of  other  men 
to  go,  just  as  you  said.  What  dif- 
ference will  it  make  in  the  winning  of 
the  war  if  you  stay  home?  And 
aviation,  of  all  things!  Why,  I 
never  hear  of  an  aviator  except  to  read 
that  he's  been  killed  and  that's  the 
way  you  feel  about  it  yourself— don't 
you  suppose  I  can  tell?  You  know 
you'll  never  come  back,  if  you  go — but 
I  won't  let  you  go;  I'll  do  anything — 
anything — ^you  ask  me  to  now,  if  you'll 
only  stay  with  me!" 

"I'm  going  on  Saturday,"  he  said 
quietly  "and  I'd  rather  you  talked  to* 
me  the  way  you  did  the  last  time  than 
like  that.  It  doesn't  mean  much  to- 
me after  all,  to  have  you  care  for  me,, 
if  that's  the  way  you  feel. " 

He  dropped  her  hand,  and  turned 
a  face  towards  her  from  which  all  the- 
youth  and  gentleness  seemed  to  have 
gone,  leaving  it  stern  and  white  and 
cold. 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  "if  this 
war  hasn't  done  anything  else  good, 
it  has  at  least  brought  back  to  most  of 
us  the  capacity,  which  we  seemed  to 
have  lost,  of  seeing  things  in  their 
proper  prospective — of  being  able  to 
distinguish  between  what  really  mat- 
ters, and  what  only  seems  to  matter; 
and  after  we've  been  able  to  do  that — 
of  choosing  to  stick  to  what's  worth- 
while, and  dropping  everything  else 
like  a  hot  cake.  I  suppose,  when 
you're  young  like  us,  you  can't  help 
making  a  personal  matter  of  the  big 
events — I  can't,  anyway.  And  I 
understand  now — which  I  didn't  be- 
fore— why  everything  went  dead 
wrong  with  us  from  the  beginning — ^we 
kept  letting  non-essentials  get  in  our 
way;  and  the  non-essentials,  in  our 
case,  were  that  you  were  beautiful 
and  rich  and  clever  and  worth-while^ 
and  that  I  was  just  an  ignorant  no- 
count,  stupid  boy  from  a  little  one- 
horse  country  town,  where  my  father 
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is  a  teacher  in  a  two-by-four  college, 
and  supports  bis  entire  family  on  less 
tban  your  fatber  pays  bis  butler! 
I'd  never  even  seen  a  girl  like  you 
until  tbat  day  I  found  you  changing  a 
tire — quite  capably  and  all  by  your- 
self— on  tbe  road  between  Meriden 
and  Boston,  and  stopped  to  see  if  I 
couldn't  help  you.  I  couldn't,  of 
course — ^you  were  perfectly  able  to  do 
it  yourself,  and  I  saw  that,  after  the 
first  minute;  but  I  couldn't  help 
hanging  around — just  for  the  pleasure 
of  watching  someone  so  lovely — and 
so  efficient — and  when  you  asked  me 
perfectly  casually,  after  everything 
was  in  order  again  w"hether  you 
mightn't  give  me  a  lift — well,  I  nearly 
jumped  out  of  my  skin  with  joy.  I 
was  crazy  about  you  from  that 
minute." 

"  We'd  saved  for  years  to  take  that 
trip  to  the  seashore;  none  of  us  had 
ever  seen  the  ocean  before — and  of 
course  we  all  expected  wonderful 
things  of  that  vacation.  But  nothing 
half  so  wonderful  as  what  did  happen. 
When  I  wandered  into  that  dance  at 
the  Casino,  the  Saturday  night  after  I 
met  you,  I  felt  just  like  what  I  was — 
a  great  big  country  boob,  and  then 
some — I  was  dressed  all  wrong,  and  I 
didn't  know  any  bf  the  new  dances, 
and  I  was  sure  not  a  girl  there  would 
look  at  me.  Then  suddenly,  as  I  was 
standing  leaning  against  the  veranda 
rail,  wondering  whether  I'd  better  go 
home,  or  drown  myself  right  then  and 
there,  and  rid  the  earth  of  such  a 
cumbersome  object,  you  came  along, 
with  half-a-dozen  fellows  at  your  heels, 
and'  stopped  and  shook  hands,  and 
said  you  were  glad  to  see  me  again, 
and  hoped  I  was  having  a  good  time; 
and  while  I  was  wondering  how  on 
earth  you  did  it — spoke  so  easily 
and  pleasantly,  and  as  if  nothing  could 
possibly  embarrass  or  disturb  you — 
the  music  began  again,  and  I  blurted 
out  **May  I  have  this  dance?"  and 
then  went  hot  and  cold  all  over  be- 
cause I'd  said  it.  And — the  next 
minute  you  were  in  my  arms — do 
you  remember,  Gloria?" 


'*I  remember  how  angry  the  boy  to 
whom  the  dance  really  belonged  was, " 
she  said  with  a  little  laugh,  ''and  that 
you  danced  very  well  indeed — so  well, 
that  I  was  glad  to  have  another  with 
you.    Go  on. " 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  bore  you 
reviewing  the  whole  thing.  You  were 
kind  to  me  at  first  because  I  was  such 
an  absolute^  outsider  that  you  could 
afford  to  be;  and  by  the  next  summer 
— ^you'll  never  know  how  I  worked 
to  scrape  together  the  money  to  go  to 
Meriden  a  second  time — ^you  were 
kind  because — someway — ^in  spite  of 
yourself — ^you  cared.     Didn't  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Gloria,  very  low,  "I 
cared — quite  a  lot. " 

For  an  instant  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  Steven  were  about  to  forget  his 
strong-minded  resolutions;  but  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  went  on. 
"Now,  if  we'd  only  had  sense  enough 
to  face  the  non-essentials  right  then 
and  there,  and  thrash  them,  and  stick 
them  behind  us  once  for  all,  we'd  have 
been  mar — we  wouldn't  have  come  to 
grief  the  way  we  did.  But  although 
we  both  knew  they  were  there,  we 
tried  to  ignore  them  and  shirk  them. 
So,  as  a  result  of  our  cowardice,  we 
quarrelled  about  them.  And  since 
you  were  my  superior  in  every  way — 
and  I  knew  it — and  you  knew  it — 
and  we  each  knew  that  the  other  knew 
it — I  was  constantly  in  the  position  of 
a  starving  dog  who's  grateful  for  any 
meager  bone  that  the  little  girl  who 
lives  in  the  big  house  he's  always 
hanging  around  will  throw  him— *nd 
that's  not  a  suitable  attitude  for  any 
man  to  have  towards  the  girl  that!s 
promised  to  marry  him. " 

"Steven!" 

"Well,  that's  the  way  things  really 
were,  if  you'll  only  be  sincere  enough 
to  admit  it.  You  said  this  evening 
that  you  thought  my  mother  was  just 
as  angry  as  yours  when  we  were 
found  out.  She  wasn't  angry,  but  she 
was  pretty  nearly  heart-broken.  She 
thinks  a  lot  of  me,  just  because  I'm 
herSf  you  know,  and  she  said  she'd 
never  get  over  the  disgrace  of  having 
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her  only  son  making  love  to  a  girl 
secretly — with  the  help  of  a  friendly 
Sutler — when  he  didn't  think  he  was 
good  enough — and  the  girl  didn't 
think  he  was  good  enough — to  go  and 
ask  her  father  for  her,  like  a  decent 
man,  and  then,  if  he  were  refused, 
put  up  a  good  fight  for  her!  In  the 
open!  She  said  she  didn't  wonder 
that  I  turned  tiul  and  ran,  instead  of 
making  you  stick  by  me,  for  my  whole 
behavior  had  been  just  as  dishonor- 
able and  cowardly  as  if  I'd — " 

"  As  if  you'd — what?  "  asked  Gloria, 
for  he  sitopped  and  turned  his  head 
away. 

The  boy  swallowed  hard,  jeind  flung 
back  his  head.  ^'  As  if  I'd  ruined  some 
poor  Uttle  creature  in  the  streets," 
he  muttered,  "she  said  the  only  de- 
ference was  that  a  girl  like  you  was 
safe,  and  the  other  kind — wouldn't 
be — ^that  didn't  make  my  share  any 
better." 

"And  didn't  your  mother  ever  say 
that  /  had  behaved  disgracefully? — 
led  you  on,  and  played  with  you,  and 
then  thrown  you  over  after  I'd  got 
over  the  fun  and  excitement  of  a  new 
plajrthing — the  prerogative  that  any 
idle,  rich  girl  has  over  the  man  she 
considers  beneath  her?" 

"No,  she  never  said  that — I  don't 
beUeve  she  ever  thought  it.  You  see, 
I'd  told  her  about  you. " 

"Told  her  what?" 

"Why,  how  wonderful  you  were — 
how  capable  and  self-confident  and 
fearless — and  how  sweet  and  noble 
and  lovely,  too." 

"  Did  you  feel  that  way  about  me — 
afterwards?*' 

"  Of  course — why  now?  We  had  let 
the  non-essentials  spoil  things  for  us, 
but  the  essentials  were  there  just  the 
same,  weren't  they?" 

"What  were  the  essentials?" 

"Those  qualities  in  you  I've  just 
described — and  the  fact  that  we  loved 
one  another." 

He  took  her  hand  again,  and  this 
time  kissed  it  gently  and  laid  it  against 
his  cheek  and  held  it  there  for  a  minute. 

"listen  darling,"  he  said,  "men — 
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like  me — can  go  out  and  fight,  and 
die  if  we  have  to,  but  women — ^Uke 
you — ^have  got  to  win  the  war — same 
as  they  always  have.  Aren't  you 
ready  to  begin  to  do  your  share?" 

"But  I  don't  know  how  to  do  any- 
thing! What  can  1  do?  What  is  my 
share?" 

"You  ought  to  be  able  to  decide 
that  better  than  I  can;  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  think,  if  I  may. 

"Please;  only  Steven- 

"  Yes,  dear?" 

"Don't — hurt  any  more  than  you 
can  help.  Whatever  you  tell  me, 
don't  say  it  in  that  voice  you  used 
when  you  said  it  didn't  mean  much  to 
you  after  all  to  have  me  care  if  I  was 
such  a  coward." 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  you;  but  I  do 
want  to  bring  you  to  your  senses — ^if 
I  can. "  He  stopped,  as  if  seeking  for 
just  the  words  he  wished  to  use. 
"I'm  not  a  clever  talker,  and  I  feel 
an  awful  lot,  and  between  the  two  it's 
hard  for  me  to  express  myself." 

"Do  you  mean  you  think  I  ought 
to  stop  dancing,  and  playing  cards 
and  all  that,  and  go  in  for  Red  Cross 
work  and  food  conservation,  and 
Civic  Reform?" 

"Partly  that,  but  not  entirely.  It 
isn't  all  in  what  you  do.  Red  Cross 
work  and  Civic  Reform  are  mighty 
good  things,  but  there's  nothing  wrong 
— per  se — ^in  playing  cards  and  danc- 
ing, if  you've  got  the  time  and 
strength  for  them,  after  you've  done 
more  important  things— the  way  I 
look  at  it  anyway.  It's  the  spirit — 
and  the  vision — back  of  it  all  that 
really  counts. " 

"The  spirit — ^and  the  vision?" 

"Yes — the  vision  to  discover  not 
only  the  right  and  the  wrong,  but  the 
essential  and  the  non-essential;  and 
having  been  granted  the  vision,  the 
spirit  to  follow  it  faithfully — at  all 
costs." 

"How?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  that.  Every 
woman  must  decide  that  for  herself. 
I  suppose  sometimes  it's  making 
bandages,  and  sometimes  it's  taking 
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some  fellow's  job  outright,  and  keep- 
ing it  for  him  while  he  goes  to  the 
front,  and  sometimes  it's  giving  up 
dinner-parties  so  that  you  can  send 
food  to  France.  Women  can't  all 
work  the  same  way,  any  more  than 
men  can.  Now  you  know  that  I  can 
tinker  with  any  kind  of  a  machine, 
and  I'm  light  and  quick  and  strong; 
I  know  a  good  deal  about  higher 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  which 
I've  been  considering  rather  useless  for 
a  long  time,  when  suddenly  I  dis- 
cover that  I've  all  the  qualifications 
for  an  embryonic  aviator!  Whereas 
Bill  Smith,  who  weighs  two  hundred, 
and  doesn't  know  a  triangle  from  the 
dipper,  or  an  automobile  from  a 
locomotive,  may  in  some  other  mighty 
efficient  way  of  his  own  be  exactly 
what  General  Blank  is  looking  for  to 
serve  as  a  Non-Com.  in  the  Heavy 
ArtiUery." 

Steven  laughed  a  little,  and  then 
sat  quietly  for  a  few  minutes  looking 
off  into  space,  as  if  dreaming  that  the 
new  work  had  already  begim  for  him- 
self— and  Bill  Smith  of  the  Heavy 
Artillery.  Gloria  waited.  At  last  he 
turned,  his  face  shining  with  a  radi- 
ance which  did  not  seem  to  come 
wholly  from  the  moonlight,  but  from 
the  clarity  of  such  a  vision  as  he  had 
tried  to  express  to  her. 

"Excuse  me,  darling,"  he  said,  ''I 
was  Somewhere  in  France  for  a 
minute,  I  guess.  I  hadn't  finished 
what  I  was  trying  to  say,  though — 
there's  something  else.  Whatever 
women  do — and  whatever  they  do 
without — I  think  they  ought  someway 
to  make  the  men  who've  gone  to  fight 
feel  that  they're  trying  to  do  their 
share — taking  their  part  of  the  work 
and  the  pain  and  the  sacrifice — and 
not  entirely  for  the  sake  of  one  man 
whom  they  love,  but  for  all  of  them — 
every  single  man  that's  gone.  Have 
you  read  anything  about  the  women 
in  France  who  are  still  safe — the  work 
theyWe  doing?  Why,  there's  nothing 
— nothing — that  seems  too  much,  or 
too  hard!  Don't  you  suppose  that 
our  soldiers  will  do  more,  when  they 


know  that  their  women  are  helping 
like  that?  Have  you  read  anything 
about  the  women  in  Belgium — ^I 
don't  mean  wild-cat  reports,  but 
perfectly  authentic  accounts?  Well, 
our  men  are  trying  to  save  you--^yes, 
women  just  as  rich  and  lovely  and  safe 
as  you,  Gloria — ^from  horrors  Uke 
that. " 

"When  you  came  into  the  room 
tonight,"  he  went  on  in  a  low  voice, 
"  of  course  the  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  at  first  was  how  beautiful  you  were, 
and  how  glad  I  was  to  see  you,  and 
how  I  hoped  to  get  you — ^in  my  arms — 
and — kiss  you,  all  I  wanted  to,  just 
once  more  before  I  went  away.     And 
then — a  new  feeling  seemed  to  sweep 
over  me  like  a  flame  and  drive  out 
everything   else.     I    saw   that   your 
dress  wasn't  useful,  or  warm,  or — or 
even  modest,  but  just  a  glittering,  al- 
luring wisp  of  gauze;  and  that  you 
were   coming  to   me,   straight  from 
some  man   with   whom  you'd  b^n 
dancing — who'd  had  you  in  his  arms — 
some   man   who's   probably  just  as 
young  and  strong  and  able  to  fight 
as  those  fellows  over  there  in  the 
trenches;  and  when  you  spoke  to  me, 
it  was  to  jeer  at  me,  and  mock  the  way 
I  used  to  plead  with  you,  and  tell  me 
to  go  away  and  leave  you  to  go  back 
and  dance  some  more,  dresi^  like 
that,  when  I'd  ridden  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you, 
and  in  the  hope  of  asking  you  to 
think — more  gently  of  me  before  I 
went   away   for    good."     His    voice 
sank    almost    to    a    whisper,    "Oh, 
Gloria,  darling,  please  don't  think  I'm 
venturing  to  preach,  or  even  criticise, 
I  never  did  amount  to  much,  and  for  a 
little  while — when  you  first  threw  me 
over — I  did  things  that  were  so  weak — 
and  mean — and  bad  that  I  couldn't 
tell  you  about  them.     I'd  been  pretty 
straight,  as  men  go,  until  then;  but 
with  the  memory  of  that  time  in  my 
mind,  still  pretty  fresh  and  bitter,  I 
know  I'm  not  fit  to  consider  myself 
even  half  as  worthy  of  you  as  I  used 
to  be.     But  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
— ^if  hundreds  of  others,  already  over 
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there  had  seen  you,  just  as  I  did, 
wouldn't  they  have  felt — just  as  I  did 
— that  it  wasn't  worth-while  to  go 
out  and  fight  for  women,  if  all  they 
were  going  to  do  in  return  was  to  stay 
at  home,  and  make  themselves  lovely 
for  the  slackers!'' 

Steven  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  walk- 
ing away,  stood  for  a  full  minute  with 
his  back  towards  Gloria,  his  shoulders 
shaking.  The  radiance  of  the  night 
had  dimmed  a  Uttle;  the  moon  had 
gone  under  a  cloud,  and  a  slight  chill 
wind,  foreboding  rain,  had  sprung  up. 
The  boy  shivered.  Then  he  set  his 
teeth,  and  turned  again.  Gloria  was 
standing  beside  him. 

"Steven,"  she  began,  but  he  in- 
terrupted her. 

"That's  why  I  wouldn't  kiss  you, 
even  when  you  gave  me  the  chance 
much  sooner  than  I  expected,"  he 
said  gently,  "even  when  I  found  you 
still  cared,  and  had  been  suffering  too; 
I  had  to  tell  you  all  this  first — and 
ask  you  if  you  wouldn't  give  your  own 
self — the  girl  I  told  my  mother  about, 
you  know — a  fair  chance  to  do  her 
share.  I'm  sorry  if  I've  hurt  you — 
I  haven't  meant  to — have  I?" 

She  hesitated,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Then,  unasked,  she  slid  her 
hand  into  his. 

"You've  hurt  me  dreadfully,"  she 
said,  "but  that  doesn't  matter — what 
matters  is  that  you've  brought  me  out 
here,  and  talked  to  me,  and  shown  me 
your  whole  soul — and  my  own.  I've 
been  longing  for  you — ^all  these  two 
long  years — but  I've  been  too  proud 
to  send  for  you  and  tell  you  so,  and 
say  that  I  was  ashamed  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  at  the  way  I  had 
treated  you  and  ask  you  to  take  me 
back — and  give  me  another  chance  to 
show  you  how  much  I  loved  you. 
When  you  came,  I  tried  not  to  let  you 
see  how  glad  I  was — I  didn't  waiit  to 
throw  myself  into  your  arms  before 
you'd  even  asked  me  to — and  then — 
when  I  found  you  were  going  to 
France — that  I'd  got  to  lose  you  right 
straight  off  again — I  felt,  just  for  a 
minute,    as    if    I    couldn't    bear   it. 


But  of  course,  now,  I  know  I  can.  I 
want  you  to  go.  Only  before  you  do 
— I  must  tell  you — though  I  don't 
know  whether  it  means  much  to  you 
now — I've  been  silly  and  idle  and 
proud,  but  I've — never  for  one  instant 
forgotten — how  much  you  meant  to 
me.  Engaged!  Oh,  Steven,  you 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  that 
without  asking!  I  never  cared  for 
anyone  else,  and  I  never  shall — no 
other  man  has  ever  touched  me — ^my 
darUng,  won't  you  kiss  me  now?  " 

How  long  they  stood  there,  his  arms 
around  her,  her  wet  cheek  against  his, 
they  never  knew;  and  when  at  last 
Steven  raised  his  head  again,  he  found 
himself  looking  into  such  a  new 
strange  beauty  in  the  pale  and  tear- 
stained  face  still  raised  to  his,  that  he 
was  frighteaed. 

"Gloria — dearest — I  didn't  mean 
to  let  myself  go,"  he  said,  "but — ^you 
never  kissed  me — we  never  kissed  each 
other  I  mean — like  that  before,  I 
don't  see  now — ^how  I  can  give  you  up. 
You  belong  to  me  now,  whatever  hap- 
pens. I've  got  to  have  you  for  my 
very  own. " 

"Will  you — take  me?"  she  whis- 
pered, "will  you  marry  me — and  take 
me  home  with  you?  I  know  it's  an 
awful  lot  to  ask  of  your  mother  to 
share  you  with  me,  but  somehow  I 
think  she'll  understand — and  forgive 
me.  I  don't  think  my  father  will" 
mind  as  much  as  you  imagine — ^now — 
but  if  he  does — well,  I  was  twenty-one 
last  week,  and  I've  got  a  little  money 
of  my  own — enough  to  keep  me  from 
being  a  burden  to  your  family  if  you 
shouldn't — I  mean,  until  you  come 
back.  I  won't  keep  you  from  going  on 
Saturday — I  want  you  to  go — but  be- 
fore you  do — " 

"Gloria,"  began  Steven  huskily, 
and  stopped.  "Gloria,"  he  said 
again,  and  again  found  that  he  could 
not  go  on.  "I — I — ^mustn't,"  he 
breathed  at  last,  "I  haven't  any  right 
to.  Aviation  isn't  as  dangerous  as 
you  imagine,  and  much  less — less 
dreadful  than  the  trenches,  but  still 
I'm — sure  I'm  never  coming  back — " 
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''I  know.  I — feel  that  way,  too. 
And  so — ^if  I  could  be  yours — ^your 
very  own  before  you  go — " 

"All  the  rest  of  my  life/'  she  went 
on,  when  he  would  let  her  speak 
again,  "I  can  remember  that.  I'll 
feel  so  rich — and  safe — and  proud — 
compared  to  all  the  other  women 
who's  husbands  are  with  them  at 
home.  We  may  be  mistaken — ^you 
may  come   back   safe  and   sound — 


or  perhaps  I  might  —  perhaps  I 
wouldn't  be  alone  all  the  rest  of 
my  life  after  all.  But  even  if  I  am — 
I'll  exiUtj  every  time  I  think  of  you 
because  I've  had  so  much  more  than 
— those  others.  And  after  you've 
gone — after  Saturday — I  can  find  my 
work — whatever  it  is  —  and  do  it 
well,  because  you've  given  me  the 
spirit — ^and  the  vision — ^for  ever  and 
ever. " 


THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

By  Charles  Nevera  Holmes 

They  pass  so  blithely  to  and  fro 

On  fair  or  stormy  day 
As  to  and  from  their  school  they  go 

Like  lambkins  full  of  play; 
At  morn,  at  noon,  near  shades  of  night. 

Surcharged  with  roguish  joys, 
They  pass  my  home — hearts  always  light — 

O  happy  girls  and  boys! 

I  hear  their  merry  laugh  and  shout, 

Like  mine  long,  long  ago. 
Restrained  by  neither  fear  nor  doubt — 

'Tis  well  they  do  not  know; 
I  see  their  faces  fresh  and  fair, 

As  fresh  as  once  was  mine, 
Their  mirthful  eyes  and  curly  hair. 

But  not  a  careworn  line. 


Newton,  Mass. 


Unselfish,  loving,  good  and  free — 

Ah,  could  they  so  remain 
And  never,  uever  taste  or  see 

Earth's  cup  of  death  and  pain; 
Oh,  if  this  life  would  backward  fly 

And  make  us  free  as  they. 
Without  one  care,  without  one  sigh, 

A  child  just  for  today! 
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OFFICIAL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  191 9- 1920 

By  Harlan  C.  Pearson 

IV 

The  Work  of  the  Legislature 


The  New  Hampshire  Greneral  Court 
of  1919  assembled  on  Wednesday, 
January  1,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  was  prorogued  between 
8.30  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
actual  time,  at  5  p.  m.,  legislative 
time,  of  Friday,  March  28.  Of  these 
87  days,  62  witnessed  sessions  of  the 
two  bodies  and  business  was  trans- 
acted on  38  of  them. 

The  total  number  of  measures  orig- 
inating in  the  Senate  was  55;  in  the 
House,  484.  Of  these  309  became 
laws,  228  were  killed  in  one  branch  or 
the  other  of  the  Legislature,  one  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor  and  from  one 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  session  he 
withheld  his  approval. 

Two  members  of  the  House,  Brad- 
ley Ford  Parsons,  of  Ward  Six,  Roches- 
ter, and  Harry  K.  Young  of  Easton, 
died  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Legislature.  Charles  W.  Varney  was 
chosen  in  place  of  Mr.  Parsons,  but 
no  special  election  was  held  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Young.  During  the  session  the 
deaths  occurred  of  Representatives 
Ralph  C.  Gray  of  Ward  Two,  Ports- 
mouth, and  John  H.  Wesley  of  Ward 
Five,  Dover. 

After  considering  the  results  of 
inspections  of  votes,  the  House  seated 
on  recommendation  of  its  Committee 
on  Elections,  George  M.  Randall  of 
Ward  Two,  Dover,  and  Delor  L. 
Floyd  and  Edward  H.  King  of  Clare- 
mont,  all  Democrats. 

According  to  the  figures  given  in  the 
Official  Manual  of  the  General  Court 
the  Senate  was  made  up  of  19  Repub- 
licans and  5  Democrats;  the  House  of 
244  Republicans,  160  Democrats,  1 
Independent  Democrat  and  1  Inde- 
pendent; total,  406. 


A  valuable  and  informing  feature  of 
the  session  was  the  number  of  addresses 
made  before  the  Legislature  upon 
subjects  connected  with  its  work,  or  in 
which  its  members  were  much  inter- 
ested, by  men  ranking  as  authorities 
in  the  different  matters.  Among 
those  whom  the  members  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  in  this  way  were  General 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  U.  S.  A.,  former 
Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman  of  New 
York  City,  Presidents  Hopkins,  of 
Dartmouth,  and  Hetzel,  of  State 
College;  Educational  Commissioner 
ffillegas,  of  Vermont;  Bishop  Edward 
M.  Parker;  Will  M.  Cressy,  the  actor 
and  overseas  worker;  Captain  Arthur 
J.  Coyle,  aviator;  Major  Frank  Knox 
of  the  A.  E.  F.;  State  Treasurer 
Plummer,  Chairman  Lyford  of  the 
bank  commission,  Public  Service 
Commissioner  Worthen,  State  For- 
ester Hirst,  Rev.  layman  T.  Powell  of 
New  York,  Rev.  Manley  B.  Townsend 
of  the  Audubon  Society,  Representa- 
tive Ralph  D.  Paine,  war  corres[K)nd- 
ent  with  the  fighting  fleets  abroad. 
Professor  Lewis  Johnson  of  Harvard, 
authority  on  taxation.  Doctors  Dun- 
can and  Weaver  of  the  state  board  of 
health  department.  General  Frank  S. 
Streeter,  Commissioner  Butterfield 
of  the  department  of  pubUc  instruc- 
tion, Secretary  William  J.  Ahem  of 
the  state  board  of  charities.  Commis- 
sioner Felker  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  others. 

When  the  General  Court  of  1919 
convened  for  the  first  time,  each 
branch  was  called  to  order  by  its 
veteran  clerk,  E^rle  C.  Gordon  in  the 
Senate  and  Harrie  M.  Young,  in  the 
House.  The  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered by  the  acting  governor.  Judge 
Jesse  M.  Barton  of  Newport,  who,  in 
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The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  of  1919 

DID 

Increase  the  pay  of  jurors. 

Endorse  the  League  of  Nations. 

Increase  the  poll  tax  from  $2  to  $3. 

Make  the  purple  lilac  the  state  flower. 

Lengthen  the  open  season  for  hunting  deer. 

Prevent  automobiles  from  escaping  taxation. 

Punish  more  severely  offenses  against  chastity. 

Extend  the  scope  of  the  law  taxing  inheritances. 

Enact  a  new  general  law  governing  incorporations. 

Prevent  discrimination  at  places  of  public  entertainment. 

Legislate  against  *'the  overthrow  of  government  by  force.'' 

Change  the  system  of  management  of  the  state's  institutions. 

Require  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  by  employers  of  labor. 

Authorize  cities  and  towns  to  own  and  operate  street  railways. 

Authorize  towns  to  create  voting  precincts  within  their  boundaries. 

Authorize  the  reorganization  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  system. 

Raise  the  municipal  debt  limits  of  Manchester,  Portsmouth  and  Berlin. 

Give  half  a  million  dollars  towards  an  interstate  bridge  at  Portsmouth. 

Ratify  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Strengthen  the  law  enforcement  provisions  of  the  state  prohibitory 
statute. 

Create  a  military  staff  for  the  governor  and  continue  the  State 
Guard  organization. 

Place  the  highway  department  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 
governor  and  council. 

Regulate  the  sale  of  wood,  and  of  air  guns,  the  practice  of  chiropody 
and  the  operation  of  jitneys. 

Reorganize  the  publia  school  system  of  the  state  on  a  basis  of  super- 
vision and  Americanization. 

Recognize,  financially  and  otherwise,  the  service  of  New  Hampshire 
men  in  the  war  with  Germany. 

Make  increased  appropriations  for  schools,  the  State  College,  highways, 
agricultural  work  and  health  work. 

Increase  the  salaries  of  the  state  treasurer,  the  adjutant-general,  the 
deputy  state  treasurer,  the  attorney-general,  the  assistant  attor- 
ney-general, the  deputy  secretary  of  state,  the  governor's 
secretary,  the  fish  and  game  conunissioner,  the  commissioner  of 
motor  vehicles,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  blue  sky  law. 
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The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  of  1919 

DIDN'T 

License  cats. 

Place  a  bounty  on  crows. 

Prohibit  smoking  in  garages. 

Increase  the  bounty  on  bears. 

Increase  the  homestead  right. 

Repeal  the  direct  primary  law. 

Require  bonds  of  automobilists. 

Lengthen  the  terms  of  selectmen. 

Define  the  rights  of  labor  imions. 

Change  the  Sunday  observance  law. 

Amend  the  employer's  liabiUty  law. 

Require  a  woman  factory  inspector. 

Require  uniformity  in  guide  boards. 

Investigate  the  fees  of  probate  officers. 

Allow  the  sale  of  beer,  wine  and  cider. 

Lengthen  the  legal  size  of  brook  trout. 

Advertise  the  state's  vacation  business. 

Allow  municipalities  to  engage  in  business. 

Create  additional  state  free  employment  offices. 

Increase  the  salary  of  the  insurance  commissioner. 

Provide  for  a  new  revision  of  the  PubUc  Statutes. 

Erect  new  buildings  at  the  various  state  institutions. 

Establish  a  48-hour-work  week  for  women  and  children. 

Provide  for  participation  in  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  celebration. 

Establish  iiew  normal  schools  at  Manchester,  Nashua  and  Whitefield- 

Authorize  municipalities  to  adopt  the  city  manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Give  the  governor  and  council  more  power  over  the  fish  and  game  and 
forestry  departments.  ,.=«^^^ 

Instruct  our  United  States  senators  to  vote  to  submit  to  the  states  a 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  

f}stablish  a  state  police  force,  a  minimum  wage  commission,  an  indus- 
trial welfare  commission,  a  board  of  boiler  rules. 

Make  our  laws  uniform  with  those  of  other  states  upon  the  subjects  of 
conditional  sales,  fraud,  conveyances,  warehouse  receipts,  stock 
transfers,  etc. 
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the  illness  of  Governor  Henry  W. 
Keyes,  came  to  discharge  the  chief 
executive's  duties  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  president  of  the  state  Senate 
of  1917. 

Professor  James  A.  Tufts  of  Exeter 
was  chosen  as  temporary  presiding 
officer  in  the  Senate  and  Marshall  D. 
Cobleigh  of  Nashua,  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  caucus,  in  the  lower 
body.  Permanent  organization  was 
effected  by  the  choice  of  the  Republi- 
can nominees.  Arthur  P.  Morrill  of 
Concord,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
1917,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Senate,  the  vote  being  made  unani- 
mous on  motion  of  Us  Democratic 
opponent.  Senator  Daniel  J.  Daley  of 
Berlin.  For  speaker  of  the  House 
Charles  W.  Tobey,  Republican,  of 
Temple  had  239  votes  and  William 
N.  Rogers,  Democrat,  of  Wakefield, 
135. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  a  farewell 
message  sent  to  the  Legislature  by 
Governor  Henry  W.  Keyes  from  his 
sick  bed  at  North  Haverhill,  was  read 
to  a  joint  convention  of  bothl)ranches 
by  Secretary  of  State  Edwin  C.  Bean. 
In  it  the  governor  reviewed  briefly  the 
work  of  his  administration,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  New  Hampshire's 
participation  in  the  World  War. 

On  Thursday  at  noon  Governor 
John  H.  Bartlett  was  inaugurated  in 
the  presence  of  a  brilliant  company  of 
guests,  in  addition  to  the  legislators 
to  whom  his  message,  of  unusual 
length  and  interest,  was  addressed. 
After  the  exercises  in  Representatives' 
Hall  the  Governor  and  his  party  held 
a  reception  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
at  which  the  attendance  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  similar  occa- 
sions. 

The  governor's  inaugural  message, 
occupying  90  minutes  in  its  delivery, 
assumes  particular  importance  as  a 
state  document  because  of  the  re- 
markable degree  to  which  its  recom- 
mendations were  enacted  into  law  by 
the  Legislature. 

Among  these  recommendations 
were  the  raising  of  all  the  schools  in 


the  state  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
excellence;  return  to  the  executive 
department  of  various  powers  of  which 
it  had  been  shorn;  the  freeing  of 
toll  bridges;  the  Americanization  of 
aUens;  the  abolition  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  state  institutions;  giving 
the  governor  and  council  more  control 
over  the  highway  department;  estab- 
lishing the  executive  budget  system; 
increasing  the  state's  income  by  new 
taxes  on  incomes,  inheritances,  corpo- 
ration franchises  and  intangibles; 
suitable  recognition  of  the  work  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  World 
War;  consolidating  various  state 
agencies  of  law  enforcement;  substi- 
tuting one  man  for  three-men  state 
commissions;  retaining  the  corpora- 
tion taxes  in  the  state  treasury;  and 
the  ratification  of  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. 

The  feature  of  the  second  week  of 
the  session  was  the  brilliant  debate 
upon  woman's  suffrage  during  a  recess 
of  the  House.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Shaw  and  Miss  Doris  Stevens  spoke 
for  suffrage;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Dudley, 
Mrs.  Lydia  D.  Jackson,  Mrs.  John 
Balch  and  Miss  Charlotte  Rowe  in 
opposition.  The  House  then  voted, 
210  to  135,  to  request  Senators  HoUis 
and  Moses  to  vote  for  submitting  to 
the  states  an  equal  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution;  but 
during  the  following  week  the  Senate 
killed  the  concurrent  resolution  to 
this  effect  by  a  vote  of  15  to  6. 

During  this  week  standing  com- 
mittees were  appointed  in  both 
branches  and  Rev.  Harold  H.  Niles, 
pastor  of  the  White  Memorial  Univer- 
salist  Church,  Concord,  was  elected 
chaplain  of  the  Legislature. 

This  week  saw  the  first  law  of  the 
session  enacted,  both  branches  pass- 
ing and  the  governor  signing  a  bill 
authorizing  his  appointment  of  a 
personal  military  staff.  The  former 
statute  on  this  point  had  been  put  out 
of  commission  by  the  federalizing  of 
the  National  Guard. 
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The  third  week  of  the  session  wit- 
nessed the  ratification  by  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  of  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  222  to  121  in  the 
House  and  19  to  4  in  the  Senate. 
Secretary  of  State  Edwin  C.  Bean  and 
State  Treasurer  John  Wesley  Hum- 
mer were  re-elected  to  those  positions 
without  opposition. 

In  the  fourth  week  of  the  session  the 
time  limit  for  the  introduction  of  bills, 
except  by  imanimous  consent,  or 
through  committees,  expired,  with 
only  12  measures  docketed  in  the 
Senate  and  299  in  the  House.  These 
figures  were  the  smallest  in  many 
years,  and  while  they  were  almost 
doubled  before  the  end  of  the  session, 
still  the  final  total  was  far  below  the 
average  for  the  past  20  years. 

Not  imtil  this  week  was  the  initial 
casualty  of  the  session  among  the  bills 
reported,  the  first  measure  killed 
bemg  an  act  to  require  the  licensing  of 
photographers. 

Dining  the  second  month  of  the 
session  its  interest  lay  largely  in  the 
committee  rooms  where  public  hear- 
ings were  given  upon  all  the  bills  and 
in  some  cases  the  measures  were  ably 
and  amply  debated  by  counsel  and 
citizens  seeking  to  influence  the  com- 
mittee recommendations.  The  Farm- 
ers' Council  also  held  some  interesting 
meetings  at  which  the  State  Master  of 
the  Grange  and  other  prominent 
agriculturists  gave  their  views  upon 
pending  legislation  as  affecting  the 
farmers  of  the  state. 

The  passage  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
reorganization  bill  was  the  event  of 
the  fifth  week  of  the  session.  The 
sixth  week  saw  the  appearance  of  the 
first  of  numerous  budget  bills,  accom- 
panied by  the  first  of  several  state- 
ments as  to  probable  increase  in 
expenditures  from  Chairman  James 
E.  French  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. At  previous  sessions 
there  had  been  but  one  '' budget  bill," 
coming  in  very  late  in  the  session  and 
covering  practically  all  the  appropria- 
tions, but  this  year  the  policy  was 


adopted  of  bringing  in  separate  bills 
for  the  different  departments  so  that 
each  could  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merit.  As  it  happened,  they  all  stood, 
but  such  might  not  always  be  the  case. 

With  the  seventh  week  of  the 
session  the  period  of  debates  began, 
oratory  flowing  freely  in  the  House 
upon  the  subject  of  beer  and  light 
wines,  against  which  the  majority 
pronounced,  on  this  occasion  and 
again  later  in  the  session.  A  favor- 
able conmiittee  report  upon  the  bill 
to  license  cats  was  overthrown  by  the 
House  without  the  interesting  discus- 
sion which  the  topic  was  expected  to 
provoke. 

During  this  week  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Legislating,  Representative 
George  S.  Peavey  of  Greenfield, 
reached  his  84th  birthday  and  the 
occasion  was  made  much  of  in  the 
House. 

The  eighth  week  was  featured  by 
the  biennial  Governor's  Ball,  which 
was  the  most  largely  attended  in  mimy 
years.  For  the  entertainment  of 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  in  connec- 
tion with  this  event  a  debate  on  the 
state  flower  bill  was  staged,  which 
ended  in  the  House  voting  for  the 
apple  blossom.  The  Senate  later 
chose  the  purple  aster.  Then  a 
committee  of  conference  on  the 
momentous  topic  was  arranged  and 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  the 
purple  lilac  was  agreed  upon  as  a 
compromise. 

The  ninth  week  brought  real  progress 
in  important  legislation.  The  gover- 
nor's bill  to  abolish  the  board  of 
trustees  of  state  institutions,  which 
went  through  the  House  without 
trouble,  was  fought  bitterly  in  the 
Senate,  President  Morrill  leading  the 
opposition,  but  finally  passed  the 
upper  branch  16  to  7.  The  move- 
ments of  the  House  during  this  week 
were  on  decidedly  different  tangents, 
one  bill  passed  being  a  very  Uberal 
Sunday  law  and  another  a  drastic 
stiffenmg  of  the  state  prohibitory 
statute.  Later  the  Senate  passed  the 
liquor  law,  with  a  few  amendments, 
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but  killed  the  Sunday  bill.  Three 
other  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
some  modification  of  the  Lord's  Day 
**blue  laws,"  but  none  was  successful. 
It  was  agreed,  however,  to  give  the 
governor  authority  to  appoint  an  ad 
interim  commission  to  consider  the 
subject  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  next  Legislature. 

The  tenth  week  saw  both  branches 
unite  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
expressing  sympathy  for  Ireland  in 
her  struggle  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  Senate  passed  another  of  the 
governor's  bills,  in  which  the  House 
later  concurred,  giving  the  executive 
department  the  final  decision  in  mat- 
ters of  highway  department  [K)Ucy. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  legislEitive 
week  including  Town  Meeting  Day 
was  only  two  days  long  and  was  ended 
by  the  first  and  only  adjournment  of 
the  House  for  the  lack  of  a  quoriun 
during  this  session  of  the  General 
Court.  A  number  of  appropriation 
bills  and  labor  bills  were  killed,  the 
latter  causing  lively  debate. 

The  House  began  the  twelfth  week 
of  the  session  by  voting  to  take  final 
adjournment  March  28  and  proceeded 
to  suit  its  deeds  to  its  words  by  clearing 
its  table  at  a  lively  rate.  The  Ports- 
mouth bridge  bill,  the  soldiers'  bounty 
bill,  the  general  fish  and  game  bill 
and  the  bill  increasing  the  poll  tax 
rate  were  important  measures  sent 
up  to  the  higher  branch  during  this 
week. 

Not  until  Wednesday  of  the  final 
week  of  the  session  did  the  Senate 
decide  as  to  the  time  of  adjournment 
and  then  the  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  matter  was  so  evenly  divided  that 
President  Morrill  was  obliged  to  break 
a  tie,  which  he  did  by  casting  his  vote 
in  favor  of  a  session  of  13  weeks 
instead  of  14.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  Senate  that  all  its  members, 
whatever  their  wishes  as  to  adjourn- 
ment, worked  like  Trojans  during  the 
last  few  days  and  gave  careful  and 
sufficient    consideration    to    all    the 


large  number  of  measures  that  piled 
up  in  front  of  them  at  the  finish. 

The  friends  of  beer,  wine  and  cider 
fought  in  the  House  to  the  very 
finish  for  a  bill  to  allow  the  beverage 
use  of  liquids  containing  not  more 
than  2 .  75  per  cent  of  alcohol,  which 
was  beaten  only  179  to  161  on  Tues- 
day of  the  last  week  of  the  session.  Its 
advocates,  encouraged  by  this  show- 
ing, retm-ned  to  the  charge  on  Wednes- 
day, but  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
action  of  Tuesday  was  beaten  180  to 
139. 

Governor  Bartlett's  one  and  only 
veto  of  the  session  was  received  in  the 
House  on  Wednesday  and  was  directed 
against  a  bill  which  had  passed 
both  branches  unanimously,  reducing 
the  membership  of  the  Portsmouth 
school  board  from  twelve  to  six.  The 
House  voted  176  to  105,  not  quite  the 
necessary  two  thirds,  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  governor's  veto. 

Important  bills  coming  from  the 
Senate  and  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  session  included  an 
act  giving  the  state's  law  department 
more  power  in  the  way  of  suppressing 
Bolshevism  should  it  make  its  appear- 
ance in  New  Hampshire;  requiring 
permits  for  all  parades  and  meetings 
in  the  public  streets;  and  exempting 
from  taxation  registered  sires  of  pure- 
bred cattle. 

An  attempt  in  the  Senate  to  raise 
the  soldiers'  bounty  from  $30  to  $50 
per  capita  failed  by  a  17  to  5  vote  on 
roll-call. 

Friday,  the  final  day  of  the  session, 
had  the  usual  windup  features,  a  mock 
session,  presentations  of  gifts,  etc., 
and  some  new  ones  as  well.  WillM. 
Cressy,  just  back  from  overseas,  gave 
a  splendid  address  on  the  work  of  our 
soldiers,  after  which  Speaker  Tobey 
led  the  singing  of  **  America"  and  the 
members  joined  with  Chaplain  Harold 
H.  Niles  m  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Governor  Bartlett  made  the  follow- 
ing farewell  address  in  proroguing 
the  General  Court: 

*  ^  The  New  Hampshire  General  Court 
of  1919  has  presented  to  me  for  my 
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consideration  256  bills  and  55  joint 
resolutions,  all  of  which  I  have  signed, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  one,  House 
Bill  No.  309,  which  I  vetoed  and  which 
failed  to  pass  over  said  veto,  and  the 
other.  Senate  Bill  No.  23,  from  which 
I  have  withheld  my  approval. 

*'This  has  been  a  legislature  which 
faced  an  unusual  situation  and  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  presuming  that  you  would 
desire  nie  to  review  more  extensively 
than  otherwise  the  financial  record  of 
this  legislature. 

'*The  legislature  of  1917  appropri- 
ated foi:  its  two  fiscal  years  sums  of 
money  which  required  a  regular  tax  of 
$800,000  each  year  in  addition  to  a 
special  Mexican  War  soldier  tax. 

"This  legislature  has  appropriated 
sums  of  money  which  require  a  state 
tax  of  $1,800,000  for  our  first  fiscal 
year  and  $1,500,000  for  our  second 
fiscal  year,  or  an  average  of  $1,650,000 
for  each  year.  Expressed  in  different 
form,  this  legislating  has  appropriated 
sums  of  money  which  require  a  state 
tax  for  the  first  year  of  $1,000,000  and 
for  the  second  year  of  $700,000  in 
excess  of  the  state  tax  of  the  preceding 
legislature.  In  other  words,  we  have 
to  account  for  the  appropriation  of 
about  $1,700,000  for  our  two  fiscal 
years  in  excess  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  two  fiscal  years  last  past. 

'*  How  do  we  account  for  this  excess 
of  $1,700,000  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  over  the  past  two  fiscal  years? 
In  other  words,  what  will  the  people 
of  the  state  get  in  return  for  this  excess 
in  the  state  tax  over  two  years  ago, 
and  what  conditions  have  made  this 
increase  necessary? 

"The  first  item  with  which  we  were 
faced  was  an  item  of  $365,000  to  meet 
a  necessary  deficiency  which  we  inher- 
ited from  the  last  administration  or 
administrations,  and  which  arose 
because  of  unexpected  war  conditions, 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  when  the 
state  tax  was  assessed  by  our  immedi- 
ate predecessors. 

"The  next  item  (in  bulk)  which  I 
call   to  your  attention   is  $616,000, 


which  this  legislature  has  appropriated 
to  the  general  cause  of  education, 
including  the  Agricultural  College, 
in  excess  of  what  was  appropriated  by 
the  last  Legislature.  This  sum  di- 
vides itself  naturally  into  three  parts 
as  follows:  $107,000  would  have  been 
required  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment if  the  so-called  Americanization 
Bill  had  not  passed.  That  is,  by  its 
regular  budget  the  educational  depart- 
ment would  have  required  $107,000  of 
this  Legislature  more  than  it  required 
of  the  last  Legislature.  The  passage 
of  the  Americanization  Bill,  however, 
called  for  $334,000  additional  for  the 
two  years  combined.  Again,  the 
conditions  at  Durham,  created  largely 
by  the  war,  called  for  an  additional 
appropriation,  all  things  included,  of 
$175,000.  Every  item  of  this  appro- 
priation for  the  college  was  gone  over 
very  carefully  by  the  entire  Legisla- 
ture and  everything  was  cut  as  much 
as  possible.  The  state  will,  however, 
acquire  valuable  additional  property 
through  this  appropriation. 

*  'Again,  for  the  two  years  combined, 
the  highway  appropriations  will 
amount  to  $475,000  more  than  two 
years  ago.  This,  however,  reckons 
the  increase  in  automobile  fees  over 
the  sum  at  which  it  was  reckoned 
two  years  ago.  It  also  reckons  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $100,000 
which  qualifies  us,  with  our  other 
appropriations,  to  receive  from  the 
federal  government  nearly  $800,000. 
This  extraordinary  sum  which  we  are 
to  receive  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment we  could  not  afford  to  lose  by 
failure  to  meet. the  necessary  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  state  is  extremely 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  thus  aug- 
ment its  available  highway  funds. 

"  Again,  the  agricultural  department 
will  receive  at  the  hands  of  this 
Legislature  about  $60,000  more  than 
from  the  last.  This  is  to  make  possi- 
ble the  work  which  was  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  our  leading  agricul- 
turists, in  whom  I  have  great  confi- 
dence. 
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"We  have  appropriated  for  soldiers 
$26,500  more  than  two  years  ago,  but 
this  does  not  include  the  soldiers' 
bonus  which  I  will  mention  later. 

"The  additional  expense  of  collect- 
ing the  new  inheritance  tax  we 
estimate  at  $24,800. 

"The  increase  in  salaries  is  $14,000. 

"  We  have  appropriated  $18,000  to 
pay  an  old  debt  at  Durham  which  has 
been  running  for  years  in  order  to 
clean  up  and  start  square. 

"We  have  appropriated  $10,000 
extra  for  dependent  mothers. 

"We  have  appropriated  $10,000  for 
a  constitutional  convention. 

"We  have  appropriated  $10,000 
extra  to  help  check  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  or  consumption. 

"We  have  appropriated  about 
$6,000  for  the  check  of  a  serious  dis- 
ease. 

"This  Legislature  was  called  upon 
to  meet  interest  on  war  bonds,  so  that 
our  extra  interest  charges  were  $66,- 
000  more  than  two  years  ago. 

"The  foregoing  items  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

To  cover  deficiency $365,000 

Education  and  agricultural 

college 616,000 

State  highways 475,000 

Agricultural  department .  60,000 

For  soldiers  (not  soldiers* 

bonus) 26,500 

Expense   of   new  inherit- 
ance tax  law 24,800 

Increase  in  salaries 14,000 

Old  debt  at  Durham 18,000 

Dependent  mothers 10,000 

Constitutional  convention  10,000 

Tuberculosis 10,000 

Check  of  special  disease . .  5,000 

Interest  on  war  bonds ....  66,000 

Total $1J00,300 

"You  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  am 
giving  only  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
situation,  so  that  you  can  tell,  gener- 
ally, how  we  stand,  and  I  am  speaking 
in  terms  of  two  years  combined  and 
not  of  one  year  singly. 

"  You  will  see  that  quite  a  consider- 
able sum  is  appropriated  in  order  that 


we  may  clean  up  old  matters  and 
start  square  with  a  view  of  running 
the  state  on  the  poUcy  of  'pay-as-you- 
go.' 

"There  remains  about  $190,000  of 
the  half-million  bond  issue. which  is 
still  in  the  treasury  unexpended  and 
unappropriated.  A  little  more  of  this 
will  be  used  in  winding  up  the  business 
of  that  appropriation,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  $30,000  of  it  shall  be  used 
to  pay  the  United  States  government 
for  the  buildings  at  Durham.  The 
rest  of  it  will  remain  in  the  treasury  as 
cash. 

"Now,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
Legislature  has  opened  up  new  sources 
of  revenue,  for  which,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  we  shall  not  get  the  full  credit. 
The  extension  of  the  inheritance  tax 
law  which  has  been  passed  by  this 
Legislature  will  produce,  in  my  judg- 
ment, over  $400,000  annually,  or 
$800,000  for  two  years  after  it  has  had 
time  to  get  under  full  swing.  In 
making  our  state  tax,  however,  we 
have  been  ultra-conservative  in  figur- 
ing only  $100,000  from  this  source 
annually.  My  personal  beUef  is  that 
before  the  fiscal  period  ends  for  which 
we  are  legislating,  this  new  law  will 
produce  an  average  of  $200,000  in- 
stead of  $100,000  as  reckoned. 

'^We  have  also  enacted  a  modern, 
sound,  and  honest,  corporation  law, 
which  is  a  distinct  asset  to  the  state 
and  which  will  produce  some  money, 
but  we  have  made  no  account  of  thus 
in  reckoning  our  state  tax.  We  have 
figured  on  a  sure  basis. 

"When  cost  conditions  get  normal 
again,  and  when  the  revenue  bills 
which  we  have  enacted  get  into  a 
maximum  operation,  the  state  tax  can 
again  approach  more  nearly  what  it 
was  before  the  war,  imless  we  take  on 
additional  duties  of  expenditure. 

"The  people  demand  new  things 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them  pro- 
vided they  get  value  received  for  their 
money. 

"We  have  left  undisturbed  the  law 
by  which  the  state  collects  each  year 
over  a  million  dollars  in  taxes  from 
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corporations,  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, etc.,  and  then  returns  this 
money  to  certain  cities  and  towns  in 
accordance  with  existing  law.  While 
this  money  is  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  as  taxes,  it  does  not  go  to 
the  use  of  the  state  in  any  form.  I 
do  not  believe  in  this  law  on  account 
of  the  injustices  and  inequalities  in 
connection  with  its  return  to  the  cities 
and  towns.  Some  day  this  will  be 
changed,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
thing  which  we  could  fight  out  in  this 
session. 

**We  have  added  a  half  million  to 
our  state  bonded  indebtedness  in 
order  to  take  a  long  step  toward 
emancipating  the  highway  system  of 
the  state  from  the  payment  of  tolls. 
This  had  become  an  imperative  prop- 
osition. Civilization  is  not  a  success 
when  private  corporations  own  its 
highways.  By  this  bridge  law,  we 
raise  our  bonded  indebtedness  from 
about  $1,500,000  to  about  $2,000,000. 
This  is  not  disturbing.  After  the 
Civil  War  we  had  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  over  $3,000,000,  and  our  prop- 
erty at  that  time  was  only  about  one 
third  the  value  of  our  property  at  the 
present  time.  Our  state  is  more  con- 
servatively bonded,  I  believe,  than 
most  any  state  in  the  Union.  It  is 
conspicuous  in  its  conservative  finan- 
cial strength,  and  for  this,  much  credit 
must  be  given  to  those  who  in  the 
past  and  the  present  have  stood  firm 
against  extravagance. 

*  *  We  have  appropriated  about  $600,- 
000  as  a  kind  of  a  thank-ofifering  to 
those  gallant  boys  who  risked  all  to 
preserve  our  civilization.  It  was  in 
no  sense  as  a  payment,  but  merely  an 
'appreciation.'  We  can  never  repay 
them.  This  money  is  to  be  raised  by 
a  special  tax,  and  I  believe  this  is  well, 
because  it  will  remind  every  person  in 


the  state  that  he  is  contributing.  He 
should  do  it  cheerfully.  The  country 
should  do  more.  We  are  bound  to  do 
more  as  we  can.  Those  who  actiuiUy 
suffered  for  us  shall  never  suffer  for 
money, 

"I  believe  the  people  of  om*  state 
will  surely  justify  the  acts  of  this 
Legislature  with  reference  to  financial 
matters.  Nothing  has  been  appro- 
priated which  can  be  called  extrava- 
gance. Many  meritorious  proposals 
have  been  denied.  The  new  steps 
which  we  have  caused  the  state  to 
take,  involving  expenditures,  have,  in 
my  opinion,  been  veritably  demanded 
by  the  duties  and  needs  of  this  recon- 
struction period  and  in  order  that  the 
affairs  of  the  state  may  be  safely  and 
prosperously  administered. 

**I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  your 
sympathetic  cooperation  with  me  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  this 
Legislature.  I  thank  each  one  of  you 
personally  for  the  spirit  of  kindness 
and  cordiality  which  has  uniformly 
marked  your  criticism  and  business 
association.  During  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  I  shall  regard  as  partic- 
ular and  special  friends,  you  men 
who  have  thus  been  associated  with 
me  in  the  service  of  the  state.  I 
trust  that  our  united  influence  in  the 
future  may  be  conducive  of  higher 
levels  of  citizenship  in  our  state. 

*' Having  been  informed  by  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that  you  have  com- 
pleted the  business  of  the  session  and 
are  ready  to  adjourn,  I  do,  by  the 
authority  vested  in  me  as  governor, 
hereby  declare  the  General  Court  of 
New  Hampshire  adjourned  to  the  last 
Wednesday  in  December  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty." 
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'  Hon.  WlUUm  P.  SulHrut 

Hon.  WiUiam  F.  Sullivan  of  Nashua,  mem-  made  in  connection  with  ft  bill  which  had 

ber  of  the  New  Hampshire  state  Senate  of  passed  the  House  of  RepreaentAtivee,  abol- 

1919  from  the  Thirteenth  District,  was  one  of  ishing  the  pohce  commission  of  the  city  of 

the   influential   members   of   that   body,    a!-  Nashua   and   substituting   for  it  one   police 

though  one  of  the  minority  as  a  Democml  in  commisaioner.     This  measure  Senfttor  SuUi- 

politice.     In  the  primary,  however,  he  was  van  opposed  in  the  upper  branch  in  detail  and 

the  rf^larly  nominated  candidate  of  both  with  great  vigor,  the  result  being  that  it  was 

the  DemocraU   and   the   Republicaoa  of  hie  killed  by  a  vote  of  'i2  to  2.     Senator  SuUiTan 

district  and  he  represented  both  parties  ac-  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1869.     He  is 

ceptably  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  L^iela-  the  superintendent  of  the  Penniohuck  Wat«r 

ture.     Big  principal  speech  of  the  session  was  Works  at  Nashua  and  a  well-known  engineer. 
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One  of  the  moet  popular  members  of  the 
NewHunpflhire  state  Senate  of  1919  and  one 
whoee  record  on  roll-calla  and  in  debate 
.showed  him  to  be  imbued  with  independence 
in  action,  yet  consistency  of  principle,  was 


other  public  offices.  Mr.  James  was  bom  in 
Northwood  March  19,  1868,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Coe's  Academy  and  at  Now  Hamp- 
shire College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in- 
stitution in  the  class  of  1893.    Mr.  Jamee  is 


Hob.  Alnh  T.  RanudaU 

Hon.  Alvah  T.  Ramsdell,  Republican,  of  the 
Twenty-first  District.  Senator  Ramsdell 
was  born  in  York,  Maine,  April  15,  18S2,  and 
waa  the  oldest  member  of  the  present  Senate, 
although  that  fact  was  a  hard  one  for  his  fel- 
low-members and  [or  visitors  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  believe.  Senator  Ramsdell  has 
been  the  leading  architect  of  the  city  of 
Dovo'  for  many  years  and  likewise  has  been 
a  leader  in  its  public  affaire,  serving  in  the 
city  government  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, prior  to  his  promotion  to  the  upper 
branch  of  the  General  Court.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senat«  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  he 
piloted  throng  to  the  governor  some  of  the 
more  important  l^;iBlation  of  the  session. 


a  well-known  engineer,  of  long  service  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  State  High- 
way Department,  and  was  the  representative 
of  New  Hampshire  at  the  moet  recent  per- 
ambulation of  the  boundary  line  between  this 
state  and  Massachusetts,  He  has  held  vari- 
ous town  positions  of  trust  and  is  a  Mason, 
Odd  Fellow,  Patron  of  Husbandly  and  a 
Baptist. 


Representative  Orrin  M.  James  of  North- 
wood,  Democrat,  was  assigned  to  no  less  than 
three  important  committees,  Agricultural 
College,  Banks  and  Elections,  at  the  recent 
seositm  of  the  Legislature,  a  distinction  to 
which  he  was  well  entitled  by  reason  of  his 
intelligent  and  constant  devotion  to  duty  in 


By  virtue  of  his  nomination  ae  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentativee  William  N.  Rogera  of  Wake- 
field became  the  floor  leader  of  his  party, 
probably  the  youngest  man  ever  to  rooeive 
that  honor  in  New  Hampshire  and  oertainly 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  efficient.  Bom 
at  Sanbomville,  January  10,  1892,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College  and 
the  University  of  Maine  law  school  and  is  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  bar.  Elected 
to  the  L^islature  of  1917,  Mr.  Rogers  made 
a  reputation  there  as  an  orator,  a  thinker  and 
a  hard  fighter  in  support  of  his  convictions. 
In  1918  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the 
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Fint  New  Hampshire  District  uid  nude  a 
splendid  run,  the  pluTklity  of  his  opponeot, 
CongreMDUu  Shonuui  E.  Bunougbs,  being 
but  1,630.    Re-elected  to  the  House  of  1910, 


in  it.  Rev.  Mr.  Blue  is  a  Congregationaliet 
clergyinaii,  a  graduate  of  Willians  College 
and  the  Andorer  Theological  Seminary,  and 
one  who  doee  his  part  to  make  the  church 


Rmprmannn  WlUlaai  N.  Rotsa 

he  rendered  valuable  service,  as  before,  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  won  new 
friends  and  admirers  by  the  oonsiatent  cour- 
age of  hie  course  and  the  eloquence  and  logic 
of  his  speeches. 


Rar.  Jam**  McD.  Bin* 


Rev.  James  McD.  Blue  of  North  Conway, 
Republican,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
National  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  1919,  took  his  cue  from  that  imports 
ant  appointment,  and  while  he  was  constant 
in  attendance  and  oonedentious  in  his  every 
vote,  he  took  the  floor  in  debate  only  upon 
outstanding  questions.  One  of  his  notable 
speechee  was  in  favor  of  New  Hampshire 
participation  in  the  Pilgrim  tercentenary  cele- 
bration, for  which  his  oommittee  had  reo- 
ommended  an  appropriation,  and  while  the 
bill  failed,  as  did  many  other  worthy  projects, 
because  of  financial  conditions,  Mr.  Blue's 
remarks  demonstrated  to  all  his  hearers  the 
importance  of  the  object  sought  and  the  de- 
gree of  interest  New  Hampshire  ou^t  to  feel 


a  Uving  factor  i 
citiien^ip. 


state  progress  and  good 


Representative  Benjamin  W.  Couch,  Re- 
publican, of  Word  Five,  Concord,  ia  the 
youngest  of  New  Hampshire's  l^islative  vet- 
erans; that  is  to  say,  no  other  man  of  his  age 
has  served  so  prominently  for  so  many  years 
in  the  state  House  of  Representatives.  Bom 
in  Concord,  August  19,  1873,  he  has  been 
continuously  a  member  of  the  House  since 
1911,  and  for  four  seesions  was  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Ekiucated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  and  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Mr.  Couch  has  practised  his  profession  in 
Concord  since  his  admission  to  the  bar.  He 
has  been  police  court  justice,  trustee  of  the 
state  hospital,  president  of  the  Concord  city 
council,  police  commissioner,  member  of  the 
state  board  of  control  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  state  inqtitutionsi  and  is 
a  director  of  the  Mechanicks  National  Bank, 
trustee  of  the  Merrimack  County  Savings 
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as  of  that  on  Slate  Prison.  Bom  at  Blue 
HOI,  Maine,  September  24,  1866,  Mr.  Wm- 
cott  was  educBl«d  at  (he  academy  there  and 
then  entered  mercantile  life,  in  whidi  he  hu 
achieved  much  success.    He  is  a  leading  dry 

Soods  merchant  of  his  city  and  has  served  M 
irector  and  publicity  manager  of  the  Roch- 
ester Chamber  of  CoinmBrce.  He  was  an 
active  war  worker  and  cheirmaa  of  the  tt«d 


political  hoQore  from  his  conetitueuta  in 
short  period  of  time,  being  a  delate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1918  as  well  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  of  1919.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  various  Masonic  bodice, 
lodge,  chapter,  council  and  commandery. 


RapnamtatlTe  Benjamin  W.  Couch 

&uik,  director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Spin- 


Representative  Roy  E.  Maraton,  R^ubli- 
can,  of  Ward  Six,  Concord,  not  only  acted 
ably  in  the  interests  of  his  constituents  dur- 
ing his  term  of  eervice,  but  also  represented  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  the  New  Hampshire  Rifle  Associatiou 
of  which  he  is  treasurer.  In  the  room  of 
the  Committee  on  Fisheries  and  Game,   to 


Representative  Emeat  Charles  Weacott, 
Republican,  of  Ward  Two,  Rochester,  was  a 
member  at  the  session  of  1919  of  the  import- 
ant committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  well 


Rapnaaatadn  BraMt  ChwlM  Wmcmi 


RapnwBtatln  Ror  E.  Mantso 

which  he  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and 
in  open  debate  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  was  a  valiant  ehampion  of  those  who  love 
the  open  air  and  ite  sports.  Mr.  Maiston 
was  bom  in  Deerfield,  S^t«mber  3,  1881. 
He  conducts  a  brick  manufactory  and  farm; 
L  is  a  Mason,  lodge,  chapter  and  council,  and  a 
ftFYee  Baptist;  is  married  and  haa  one  daught«r. 


The  Granite  Monthly 


The  condilioD  of  the  state  treaauiy,  with 
the  detuandfl  to  be  made  upoo  it,  caused  the 
importsDce  oT  the  AppropriatioDs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
reeogniied  more  generally  at  the  senion  of 


defeated  by  him  without  malung  a  speech 
but  simply  by  makii^  the  right  motions  at 
the  right  time.  Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  New- 
port, April  14, 1861 ;  is  a  graduate  of  the  New- 
port high  school;  treasurer  of  the  Newport 


1919  than  ever  before.  Especial  care  was 
taken  in  the  choice  of  able,  competent  and 
courageous  men  for  service  upon  it.  As  the 
reprcoentative  of  Nashua,  the  Second  City  of 
the  state.  Captain  James  H.  Hunt  was  picked, 
and  his  service  was  as  faithful  and  valuable 
as  it  was  expected  it  would  be.  Captain 
Hunt  was  bom  in  Stoddard,  November  26, 
1841  fought  in  the  Civil  War;  and  since  its 
conclusion  has  been  engaged  in  busineaa  at 
Nashua,  also  holding  («Boe  for  the  last  32 
years  as  assistant  city  marshal,  deputy  sheriff 
and  county  commissioQer,  Captain  Hunt  is 
a  Mason  of  high  d^ree  and  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  RepubUc  and  the  Loyal 
Legion.  At  the  1919  enrampment  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Department,  G.  A.  R.,  he 
was  chosen  junior  vice  commander. 


Representative  George  E.  Lewie,  Republi- 
can, of  Newport,  although  a  new  member, 
wns  assigned  to  the  important  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  he  rendered  faithful  and 
valuable  service.  That  he  was  an  apt  stu- 
dttit  in  the  legislative  school  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  much  talked  of  bill  to  require 
the  licensing  of  cats,  favorably  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Fisheries  and  Game,  was 


RapiMmntlT*  GMrg*  B.  Lewi* 

Savings  Bank  for  28  years;  married;  Mason, 
Knight  Templar  and  Odd  Fellow,  past  rep- 
reeentative  to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge 
and  trustee  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Home;  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  13  years,  moderator, 
town  treasurer,  school  distnet  treasurer,  chief 
erf  the  fire  department;  president  and  tfeaa- 
urer  of  the  Newport  Electric  Company. 


WhUe  Dr.  Charles  B.  Drake  of  West  Leb- 
anon was  one  of  the  experienced  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  1919  and 
rendered  valuable  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Health,  he  was  beet 
known  to  his  fellow-members  as  the  rict<Hioua 
champion  of  the  purple  lilac  as  the  state 
flower.  One  of  the  first  bills  to  be  intro- 
duced came  from  him  with  this  purpose,  but 
it  was  not  until  almost  the  end  of  the  sesaioQ 
that  he  won  his  desire.  Doctor  Drake  was 
bom  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  August  19,  1S48, 
and  studied  at  the  Medical  School  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  He  is  a  member  of  county, 
Blal«  and  national  medual  associationa  and 
of  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and  Grange. 
As  far  back  as  1883  he  -wita.  a  member  of  Uie 
Legislature  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional   Convention    of    1909.     He    haa 
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high  eotecm  with  which  hie  fellow-membere 
Tegatded  hitn  wbh  shown  by  their  unanimous 
vote,  iDBlructiriK  the  clerk  of  the  House  to 
Bend  Mr.  Smalley  flower*  and  a  message  of 
sympathy.  Born  in  RockinKham,  Vt.,  De- 
cember 9,  1857,  Mr.  Smalley  is  by  occuMtioD 
a  farmer  and  waa  awigned  by  Speaker  Tobey 
to  service  on  the  standing  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Smalley  has  served  two 
terms  on  thejaoard  of  selectmen  of  his  town. 
He  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Patrons 
of  Huebabdry  and  ta  a  Universalist  in  re- 
ligiouB  belief.  He  ie  married  and  has  two 
children. 


Repneentative  Arthur  E.  Davis,  Demo- 
crat, of  Sutton,  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  1917  re- 
elected to  the  Leuslature  of  1919,  an  honor 
which  he  deeerved  by  his  faithful  service  at 
the  former  session  and  for  which  he  showed 
appreciatic/n  by  his  work  this  year,  both  aa 
a  member  of  the  standing  Committee  on 
Liquor  Laws  and  aa  a  constant  attendant 
upon    the    ineetinp    of   the  House,  whose 


When  Representative  Fred  0.  Smalley  of 
Walpole  was  taken  ill  towanf  the  close  of  the 
seoBion  and  was  unable  to  be  praeent,  the 


RapTMCDiadK  Arthur  E.  Davli 

work  he  watched  carefully  from  a  favorable 
seat  just  in  front  of  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Davis 
was  bom  in  Sutton,  September  30,  1884,  and 
educated  there.  He  is  a  farmer  and  lumber- 
man and  ia  especially  interested  in  cattle  and 
sheep  raising.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  attends  the  Baptist  church,  is 
married,  and  has  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 
He  is  one  of  the  diligent  and  thoughtful  type 
of  l^islators  whose  value  to  the  state  is 
great. 


The  Granite  Monthly 


RcmMiitadT*  Bartholacnaw  P.  HcHu^ 


RepreMatEttive  Bartholomew  F.  McHugh, 
Democrat,  of  Gorham,  during  his  two  terms 
in  the  L^gial&ture  has  bo  won  the  esteem  of 
his  oolleaguee  and  of  the  public,  that  universal 
praiw  bu  been  beetowed  upon  his  appoint- 
ment by  Got.  John  H,  Bartlett  as  one  of 
the  new  board  of  trustees  of  the  state  prison. 
Bom  and  educated  in  Gorham,  Mr.  McHugh 
in  earljr  life  studied  law,  but  felt  the  call  of  a 
busineea  career  and  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  the  beet  known  and  most  successful 
trav^in^  salesmen  in  New  England,  Enter- 
ing politics  for  the  first  time  through  his  elec- 


tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1917 
he  made  a  reputation  in  that  body  aa  a  work- 
ing  member  of  sound  ideas  and  pleasant  ways. 
Returned  by  his  constituents  for  a  second 
term  he  continued  his  good  work,  maUng 
occasional  effective  speeches,  watching  closely 
the  progress  of  business  and  guarding  eue- 
[idly  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  Mr. 
McHugh's  war  activities  took  the  prindiwl 
form  01  endeavors  for  the  Liberty  Loans  in 
which  he  made  a  splendid  and  appreciated 
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Reprawntative  WUliam  J.  Ahera,  Demo- 
«nt  M  Ward  Nine,  GoDcord,  particip&ting  in 
his  12tb  aessioD  of  the  House  of  Represents- 
tiveo,  acted  in  his  customaiT  capacity  aa 
lubricator  of  the  wheels  of  the  official  ma- 
chinei7  and  for  his  work  at  that  poat  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  ((iven  to  this  Gen- 
eral Court  for  its  comparatively  short  BesBion 
and  expeditious  transaction  of  important 
busineas.  Mr.  Ahem  was  bom  in  Concord, 
Mfty  10, 1856,  for  many  yeai?  was  eogaged  in 


the  clotbii^  busineaa,  but  haa  been  the  aecre* 
tary  of  the  atat«  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rection since  that  office  was  established.  In 
addition  to  hia  state  house  duties  he  has  been 
commissioner,  deputy  sherifi  and  jailer  of 
Merrimack  county.  No  man  in  the  political 
history  of  the  state  has  done  more  favors  for 
legislators,   members  of  both   parties,  and 

thereby — "  '— — ^   *' —    ' —    *•- 

Ahem. 


I   more  friends   than   has    Mr. 


The  GranUe  Montkly 


RepresenUtive  John  H.  Grafi.  Republican, 
of  Ward  3,  Berlin,  was  one  of  the  interesting 
men  of  the  1919  Legislature.  At  our  request 
he  has  furnished  ub  with  this  brief  autobio- 
graphical sketch: 

"I  WM  bom  in  Norway  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  May,  1877,  in  a  place  called  Eidakogen, 
very  close  to  the  boundary  of  Sweden. 

"My  anceatry  on  my  father's  side  which 
was  a  mixture  of  Danish,  German,  French 
and  Russian  blood,  came  to  Norway  in  1809. 


RepraMnlatlTc  John  H.  GwmM 

My  great-grandfather,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Kmg  of  Denmark  at  that  time,  was  appointed 
the  first  forester  in  Norway. 

"My  mother's  ancestry,  however,  was  pure 
old  Norwegian  stock  witli  an  identical  record 
of  direct  lineage  from  the  year  800. 

"Father,  who  graduated  with  degrees  of 
Mast«r  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
was  orimnslly  prepared  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  but  shortly  after  his 
marriage  he  went  to  America  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  five  years  later  returned 
to  Norway  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
as  an  import  agent  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

"My  mother  who  died  when  I  was  still 
very  young,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  woman  in  Scandinavia  to  graduate  as  a 
doctor  of  dentistry,  which  profession  she 
'practiced  in  the  city  of  Christiania  prior  to 
her  death. 

"Although  my  educational  opportunities 
were  not  restricted,  in  my  boyhood  1  had  no 
particular  liking  for  books,  I  personally  do 


not  know  how  I  ever  graduated  with  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  university  if  I  so  had 
cnosen.  At  the  age  of  siirteen,  I  enlisted  for 
a  one-year  forestry  course,  from  which  I 
graduated  the  following  year.  In  my 
eighteenth  year  I  enterea  the  govemqaent  a 
free  school  of  military  engineering,  from  which 
I  graduated,  August,  1899. 

"Shortly  after,  I  went  to  Germany  where 
(or  three  years  I  was  employed  as  a  draftom&n, 
besides  continuing  my  studies  in  the  voca- 
tional schools.  After,  three  years  of  con- 
tinuous attempt  to  live  two  oavs  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  I  had  a  complete  nervous 
breakdown,  forcing  me  not  only  to  discon- 
tinue my  studies,  but  to  give  up  my  work, 
whereafter,  in  the  vear  1904,  during  the 
attempt  to  regain  health  and  control  of  myself, 
I  decided  to  emigrate  lo  America,  where  I 
for  six  years  in  New  York,  had  the  same 
experiences  as  probably  many  other  emigrants 
have  had,  before  I  was  able  to  lay  any  definite, 
constructive  plan  for  progress  and  existence. 
During  this  period,  I  also  met  my  present 
wife  who  also  was  a  Norweeian,  and  had 
arrived  in  this  countrj-  shortly  before  me. 
We  were  married  in  1906.  and  the  year  after, 
we  became  the  parentji  of  a  boy,  who  at 
present  is  the  only  addition  to  our  family. 

"In  February,  IfllO,  I  hod  the  opportunity 
to  be  offered  a  position  with  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Brown  Company  in  Berlin,  and  have 
lived  in  New  Hampshire  ever  since.  After 
my  two  first  years  of  general  utility  work, 
1  was  transferred  to  the  drafting  department 
from  which,  I  with  the  assistance  and  good 
will  of  the  company,  was  enabled  to  develop 
the  use  of  scientific  photography  in  industry, 
which  gradually  developed  into  a  separate 
department  which  now  is  considered  a  neces- 
sarv  section  of  the  research  department. 

Although  a  Lutheran  by  birth,  I  never 
had  any  natural  inclination  for  Orthodox 
teachings,  but  am  of  nature,  very  religious 
but  opposed  to  all  forma  of  sectarianism. 
The  trend  of  my  thinkiag  probably  can  be 
understood  best  by  reading  my  favorite 
authors,  Tagore,  Welsh,  Churchill  and  Ibsen. 
Am  a  strong  believer  in  cooperation  and  unity 
of  effort,  and  am  a  member  of  the  Photo- 
graphers' Association  of  America,  New 
England  Photographers'  Association,  Pwrfes- 
sionai  Society  of  Photographers  of  New 
Hampshire,  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  Masonic  Order, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  local  Scandinavian  Sick 
Benefit  Society. 

"Having  been  brought  up  in  a  family  very 
active  in  politics,  1  have  had  political  interest 
from  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  My 
earliest  tendency  was  very  radical,  but  always 
opposed  to  what  we  in  a  general  way  under- 
stand by  Socialism.  In  later  years,  however, 
I  have  become  more  and  more  conservative. 
My  greatest  ideal  of  an  .-Vmerican  is  the  late 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt.     My  political 
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belief  is  in  the  Republican  Party  under  a 
Progressive  leadership. 

"My  first  official  experience  in  politics  was 
when  I  entered  as  a  candidate  for  membership 
of  the  present  Legislature,  and  lucky  enough 
to  poll  the  necessary  votes,  I  had,  what  I 
considered,  not  only  the  honor,  but  the 
fortune,  to  be  elected,  and  by  the  Speaker 
was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Emication  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor,  of  which  later,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  be  elected  cleii.  I  will  always  consider  my 
experience  in  this  1919  Legismture  of  New 
Hampshire  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  my 


life,  and  if  I  should  not  have  done  full  justice 
as  a  representative,  I  know  at  least  that  I 
have  learned  the  diifference  between  oratory, 
hot  air  and  convincing  arguments,  and  that 
the  other  fellow  is  just  as  much  entitled  to 
consideration  as  I  am.  I  believe  that  my 
experience  as  a  representative  will  make  me 
better  fitted  and  equipped  as  a  good  citizen, 
and  hope  some  day,  possibly  to  earn  the  con- 
fidence of  the  voters  of  the  First  Senatorial 
District  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
thereby  also  have  the  experience  of  being 
state  senator  from  the  district  in  which  I 
belong." 


THE  LILACS  BY  THE  DOOR 

By  Harriet  Barton 
(The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  of  1919  chose  the  purple  lilac  as  the  state  flower.) 

Some  lilacs  quaint  I  chanced  to  see  in  a  crowded  city  street, 
Across  the  sultry  air  they  sent  a  fragrance  strangely  sweet, 
It  seemed  that  I  was  there  alone,  for  memories  blest  they  bore — 
The  dear  old  home  of  long  ago — ^with  the  Ulacs  by  the  door. 

As  vesper  bells  that  softly  call  bring  peace  to  a  restless  heart 
Those  blossoms  quaint  a  message  held  while  standing  there  apart, 
The  burdened  years  had  slipped  away,  I  saw  her  as  before — 
My  mother — waiting  at  the  home  with  the  Ulacs  by  the  door. 

There,  far  from  the  world's  mad  din  and  strife  the  birds  sang  blithe  and  gay, 
There  humble  tasks  in  simple  faith  made  up  each  gladsome  day, 
There  Sabbath  days,  so  holy,  we  sang  of  the  Golden  Shore, 
The  home  of  hallowed  memories  with  the  lilacs  by  the  door. 

I  stood  again  by  the  noisy  brook  that  sang  the  woodland  through, 
I  heard  the  robin  calling  from  the  garden  wet  with  dew. 
The  cows  were  lowing  at  the  bars,  the  summer's  day  was  o'er — 
Fond  memories  of  a  peaceful  home  with  the  Ulacs  by  the  door. 

Through  the  vista  of  the  bygone  years  again  I  saw  them  all, 

FamiUar  faces  of  the  past,  loved  voices  seemed  to  caU, 

And  rose-tints  came  where  skies  were  gray  while  drifting  back  once  more 

Through  misty  years  to  the  old  home  with  the  Ulacs  by  the  door. 

The  home-folks  now  are  scattered  far;  to  some  came  joy  and  gain, 
To  some  the  world's  corroding  care,  with  bitter  loss  and  pain. 
But  memory's  gem  of  purest  ray  I'll  treasure  evermore — 
The  dear  old  home  of  long  ago  with  the  lilacs  by  the  door. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


By  Rev,  Roland  D.  Satoyer 


No.  3 


The  Month  of  Mat 

"To  the  month  of  Mary: 
Welcome,  O  May,  we  greet  thee: 
We  praise  thee  ae  the  month  of  the  Holy 

Mother, 
O  joyous  month  and  stainless." 

—Alfonso  the  Wise,  1221  A.  D. 

The"^month  of  May  ushers  us  into 
the  six  open-air  months  which  the 
rugged  climate  of  New  Hampshire 
gives  us.  The  colonial  residents  of 
the  state  fixed  upon  the  six  months 
between  May  20  and  October  20  as 
the  open-air  months  in  New  Hamp- 
shire,  and  their  judgment  meets  ap- 

Sroval  in  all  New  England;  for  on 
lay  20  the  New  England  farmer 
turns  out  his  stock,  and  on  October  20 
the  pasturing  season  closes. 

The  Cowslip  Season 

"  'Tis  Flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap 
throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  pale  primrose/' 

So  sang  Milton  in  his  tribute  to  May 
in  En^nd.  And  indeed  it  is  quite 
true  that  while  American  writers  have 
paid  their  tribute  to  Jime,  among  the 
British  writers  the  tributes  go  to  May. 
I  suppose  this  is  because  their  season 
is  a  httle  less  rugged  than  ours,  and 
that  May  is  more  Uke  our  June.  But 
with  us  as  with  them,  there  comes  in 
the  early  days  the  season  of  the  cow- 
slip. Gold  seems  Nature's  favorite 
color  for  the  open-air  months;  she  be- 
gins now  with  the  cowslip,  then  come 
the  dandelions,  buttercups,  daisies, 
and  finally  the  season  ends  in  the 
goldenrod  and  ripened  golden  leaves 
of  the  trees.  In  addition  to  the  yellow 
of  these  common  flowers  by  every 
roadside  there  are  also  a  host  of  less 
common,  such  as  water-lilies,  sorrel, 
mullein,  butter  and  eggs,  yellow  star- 
grass  and  the  sunflower.  The  cow- 
dip  is  thus  the  forerunner  of  the  sum- 
mer's gold.  Many  writers  have  paid 
their  tribute  to  the  modest  cowslip 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  Shake- 
speare's favorite  flower.     But  apart 


from  its  beauty  and  prophetic  place 
in  Nature-life,  we  here  in  New  Hamp- 
shire find  its  utiHtarian  side;  its  tender 
leaves  make  the  best  dish  of  greens 
that  ever  appears  on  the  table  of  man, 
and  the  olden  traditions  testify  to  its 
medicinal  value  as  well.  My  old- 
time  friend,  Col.  Jerry  Poor,  used  to 
say  he  must  eat  two  bushels  each 
spring  as  spring  medicine. 

Mid-May  Days 

Mid-May  is  the  season  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fulfilment  of  promise.  The 
orchards  begin  to  show  forth  ^heir 
blossoms,  the  showers  come  that  leave 
everything  so  green  and  clean,  and  we 
see  that  the  Scripture  promise  of 
seedtime  and  harvest  will  again  be 
fulfilled. 

What  splendid  weeks  are  those 
which  come  in  the  second  part  of  May, 
the  beauty  of  Apple-Blossom  Time, 
the  springing  forth  of  the  splendor 
and  fragrance  of  that  greatest  of  all 
homestead  adornments,  the  purple 
lilac.  Whitman  painted  for  us  a 
deathless  picture  of  "The  old  home- 
stead with  its  lilac  bush  of  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  beautiful  fragrant 
flower."  New  Hampshire  was  most 
happy  in  choosing  the  purple  lilac  for 
its  state  flower  at  the  recent  session. 
Apple-blossoms,  lilacs,  the  green  val- 
le3rs,  and  the  cows  and  young  stock 
that  appear  on  the  hillsides,  what  a 
wealth  of  satisfaction  these  bring  to 
us  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  closing 
days  of  May.  To  love  these  green 
trees,  fields,  these  flowers,  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  it  all,  is  to  feel  God's  emo- 
tions after  him,  and  is  to  know  how 
God  must  feel  as  he  looks  out  over  his 
creation  and  calls  it  "good."  People 
in  our  cities  know  nothing  of  it  all 
save  a  bunch  of  Mayflowers  they  may 
buy  at  a  street  corner,  but  all  the  gold 
and  greenbacks  that  the  city  can  give 
are  poor  compensation  for  giving  up 
the  joys  of  life  in  the  rural  parts  at 
New  Hampshire  in  the  closing  da3rs  of 
May. 


EDITORIAL 


Occasionally,  in  baseball  or  some 
other  athletic  endeavor,  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  some  exploit 
supposed  to  be  beyond  his  ability  to 
accomplish,  that  the  critical  spectator 
renders  the  verdict,  "He  played  better 
than  he  knew  how."  The  same 
thought  comes  to  us  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  New  Hampshire 
General  Court  of  1919.  The  session 
occupied  less  time  than  any  other 
since  1906.  Fewer  debates  and  roll- 
calls  were  recorded.  Partisan  politics 
did  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  very  close  of  the  proceedings.  As 
is  quite  often  the  case,  it  was  not  the 
most  important  questions  which  re- 
ceived the  most  attention  and  were 
discussed  the  most  thoroughly.  To 
the  greatest  extent  which  we  remem- 
ber, this  Legislating  was  ready  to 
accept  the  say-so  of  outsiders  upon 
the  merits  of  measures  whose  fate  it 
had  to  decide.  The  executive  depart- 
ment had  a  more  definite  program  to 
recommend  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment and  pressed  it  with  more  insist- 
ence than  usually  is  the  case.  To  a 
greater  extent  than  is  customary,  im- 
portant laws  were  made  to  order 
outside  of  the  legislative  halls  and 
committee  rooms  and  received  surpris- 
ingly little  revision  during  the  progress 
from  introduction  to  engrossment. 
The  members  of  the  General  Court 
seemed  to  remember  and  to  accept 
the  dictum  of  their  nursery  days: 
''Open  your  mouth 

And  shut  your  eyes. 
And  we'll  give  you  something 

To  make  you  wise." 
It  is  for  these  reasons  we  say  that 
the  General  Court  of  1919  accom- 
plished more  than  it  knew  it  was  ac- 
complishing and  more  than  it  knows 
now,  more  than  most  people  know 
now,  that  it  accomplished.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  awakening,  when  it 
comes,  will  be  an  impleasant  one,  but 
it  will  cause  some  eyes  to  open  widely. 


The  "school"  bill,  the  "rum"  bill  and 
the  "force"  bill,  so-called,  all  worthy 
measures,  contain  provisions  so  dras- 
tic that  their  comparatively  easy 
progress  to  enactment  was  the  wonder 
of  those  who  watched  the  work  of  the 
Legislature.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to 
say  that  few  successful  measures,  and 
those  of  minor  importance,  were  re- 
actionary in  their  nature.  Most  of 
the  new  legislation  was  progressive, 
some  of  it  was  radical  and  some  of  it 
was  socialistic,  using  all  of  these  ad- 
jectives in  their  "good"  sense,  to  a 
surprising  degree.  If  it  is  adminis- 
tered wisely,  its  results,  on  the  whole, 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
This  applies,  also,  to  the  greatly,  but 
not  extravagantly,  increased  appro- 
priations. In  the  case  of  the  schools, 
the  highways,  the  state's  wards,  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  continue 
progress  and  pay  the  big  bills  there- 
for, or  lose  ground,  miss  opportimities 
and  negative  much  good  work  already 
accomplished .  The  former  course  was 
chosen,  and  wisely. 

A  danger  attending  too  complaisant 
legislation  was  illustrated  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  law  concerning  the  subject 
of  an  executive  budget,  remarked 
upon  more  than  once  in  these  pages 
and  recommended  in  the  inaugural 
messages  of  Governors  Spaulding, 
Keyes  and  Bartlett.  A  bill  embody- 
ing many,  though  not  all,  of  the  good 
features  of  the  executive  budget  sys- 
tem, was  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture late  in  the  session.  It  came  from 
committee  with  favorable  report  and 
undoubtedly  would  have  passed  the 
House,  at  least,  the  body  in  which  it 
originated,  without  opposition.  But 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  saying 
that  he  had  heard  of  opposition  to 
some  of  its  features,  had  the  bill 
recommitted.  It  came  back  into  the 
House  during  the  final  week  of  the 
session  and  was  hurried  through  to 
enactment  without  being  printed  in 
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its  new  form.  In  that  form  it  does 
not  add  one  jot  or  tittle  to  the  law  on 
the  subject  which  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  since  1909.  Its  enact- 
ment is  simply  a  waste  of  time, 
money  and  space  in  the  law  books  and 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
state's  citizenship.  In  1921,  let  us 
hope,  a  real  budget  law  may  result 
from  this  fiasco. 

Under  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion and  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  experts  whose  advice  he  secured, 
Governor  Bartlett  modified  consider- 
ably his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  direct 
management  of  state  affairs  by  the 
executive  department  upon  which  edi- 
torial comment  was  made  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Granite  Monthly. 
We  cannot  say,  however,  that  even  in 
their  revised  form,  in  which  they  se- 
cured enactment  into  laws,  these  ideas 
were  necessary  or  beneficial.  So  long 
as  good  men  are  retained  at  the  head 
of  the  various  state  departments,  com- 
missions and  institutions,  not  much 
damage  may  be  done  by  the  backward 
steps  in  this  regard  which  have  been 
taken  at  GovemAr  Bartlett's  desire. 
But  we  shall  be  surprised  if,  at  the 


end  of  two  years,  they  are  able  to  jus- 
tify themselves  by  any  improvement 
in  eflSciency  and  economy  over  the 
administration  of  the  state's  business 
in  the  recent  past. 

Sentiment  was  unanimous  in  the 
state,  ius  well  as  in  the  Legislature,  for 
some  recognition  of  the  splendid  serv- 
ive  rendered  by  our  New  Hampshire 
boys  in  the  war  with  Germany. 
Speaking  in  terms  of  money,  the 
$50  bonus  originally  proposed  was 
little  enough  and  the  reduction  to  $30 
was  not  a  course  to  brag  about,  espe- 
cially in  comparison  with  the  $120 
given  her  men  by  our  sister  state  of 
Vermpnt.  But  a  more  important 
criticism,  in  ouropinion,  can  be  levelled 
against  our  soldier  legislation  on  the 
ground  of  its  failure  to  take  action  on 
the  lines  of  reconstruction  and  imme- 
diately and  particularly  on  the  lines  of 
re-employment.  Such  action  would 
have  given  a  permanence  to  the  state's 
expression  of  gratitude  to  its  soldier 
sons  which  they  would  have  appreci- 
ated and  which  would  have  been  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  common- 
wealth and  its  industrial  interests. 


THE  SOLDIER  RETURNS  FROM  FRANCE 

To  A.  J. 
By  Louise  Patterson  Guyol 

Ah  yes!     I  am  so  tired,  so  tired, 
Weary  of  war,  of  blood,  of  flame, 

I  only  wish  to  pause  a  bit. 
And  be  a  wljile  without  a  name. 

I  wish  a  time  of  golden  days, 
A  light  canoe,  a  friendly  stream, 

A  wood  of  leafy  soUtude, 

Where  I  can  go  to  rest  and  dream; 

To  lie  beneath  the  silent  stars. 
And  watch  the  shadowy  river  creep; 

To  hear  far  off  a  thrush  that  sings 
Of  sleep     ...     of  sleep.     .     .     . 


Concord,  N.  H, 


A  BOOK  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 


The    Old    Gray    Homestead.    By 
Frances  Parkinson  Keyea.     Illus- 
trated.    Pp.,  301.     Cloth,  $1.50. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 
When  the  title  of   Mrs.   Francea 
Parkinson    Reyes's    first   novel   was 
announced  as  "  The  Old  Gray  Home- 
stead,"   and   it   was   described   as  a 
story  of  New  England  rural  life,  there 


Mn.  Henry  W.  KeyM 

came  into  the  mind  of  one  reader  a 
picture  of  a  low,  small,  weather-beaten 
homestead,  nestling  in  the  shadow  of 
a  great  hill  and  becoming  almost  a  part 
of  it  by  nature's  camouflage  of  "pro- 
tective coloration. "  Such  tiny  homes, 
usually  dwarfed  by  great  barns  behind 
them,  are  familiar  to  every  dweller  in, 
or  visitor  to,  the  highlands  of  New 
Hampshire. 

But  Gray  meant  to  Mrs,  Keyes  a 
family  name  and  not  the  color  of  that 
family's  dwelling.  The  Gray  Home- 
stead was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  spa- 
cious,  dignified,  handsome  colonial 
houses,  of  which  the  wealthy  land- 
owners   in    the    Connecticut    valley 


were  building  so  many  a  century  ago 
on  beautiful  sit«a  along  the  river's 
banks.  Some  of  them,  well-preserved 
to  the  present  day,  still  delight  the 
trained  eye  of  the  architect  and  win 
the  instinctive  appreciation  of  the 
lover  of  beauty. 

The  Old  Gray  Homestead  and  the 
large  and  interesting  family  which  it 
sheltered  were  both  on  the  point  of 
"going  to  the  d<^, "  when  Mrs. 
Keyee  begins  her  story.  "The  old 
house,  set  well  back  from  the  naain 
road  and  near  the  river,  with  elms 
and  maples  and  clumps  of  lilac 
bushes  about  it,  was  almost  bare  of 
the  cheerful  white  paint  that  had 
once  adorned  it.  The  barns  .  .  . 
were  black,  ungainly  and  half  fallen 
to  pieces.  All  kinds  of  farm  imple- 
ments, rusty  from  age  and  neglect, 
were  scattered  about,  and  two  dogs 
and  several  cats  lay  on  the  kitchen 
porch  amidst  the  general  Utter  of 
milk- pails,  half- broken  chairs  and 
rush  mats. " 

Such  was  the  scene  that  revealed 
itself  to  an  arriving  good  fairy  from 
New  York,  with  purse  and  heart 
alike  heavy  laden  and  both  destined 
to  be  lightened  during  her  sojourn  on 
the  old  farm.  To  disclose  more  of  the 
story  than  this  would  be  to  rob  the 
reader  of  future  pleasure;  although, 
truth  to  tell,  it  is  not  upon  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  plot  that  the  genuine 
success  of  Mrs.  Keyes's  first  novel 
depends,  but  rather  upon  the  absolute 
truth  of  the  picture  which  she  paints  of 
New  England  rural  life  and  character. 

In  her  foreword  she  says:  "To  the 
farmers,  and  their  mothers,  wives, 
and  daughters,  who  have  been  my 
nearest  neighbors  and  my  best  friends 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  who 
have  taught  me  to  love  the  country 
and  the  people  in  it,  this  quiet  story 
of  a  farm  is  affectionately  and  grate- 
fully dedicated." 

Mrs.  Keyes  chooses  her  words  well. 
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Her  story  is  a  **  quiet  ^^  one,  and  yet 
there  is  much  of  action,  exciting 
action,  in  it.  The  scene  is  not  always 
laid  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  but  shifts 
to  New  York  City  and  even  across 
the  ocean.  It  is  a  happy  picture  of 
rural  life  which  she  paints,  but  she 
knows  the  necessity  for  deep  shadows 
as  well  as  high  Ughts,  and  into  her 
tale  stalks  now  and  then  the  tragedy 
which  walks  country  lanes  as  inevitably 
as  city  pavements.  And,  now  and 
then,    too   infrequently,    she    allows 


herself  and  us  a  taste  of  delicious, 
rolUcking  humor. 

Our  new  New  Hampshire  novelist 
has  caught  and  fixed  in  the  printed 
page  characters  familiar  to  us  all. 
Tender  sentiment  binds  them;  ster- 
ling truths  of  life  and  love  are  typified 
by  them;  with  them,  through  the 
author's  art,  we  smile  and  weep, 
mourn  and  rejoice.  Hours  well  spent 
are  those  which  the  reader  passes 
beneath  the  imaginary  roof  of  "The 
Old   Gray   Homestead." 


FEBRUARY  12,  1919 
Lincoln :  A  League  of  Nations :  The  Peace  Council  of  Paris 

By  Clarence  E.  Carr 

Had  Lincoln  lived  until  this  later  day, 

His  thought,  we  know,  our  human  hearts  would  sway; 

Amid  the  troubled  waters  of  the  world, 

Blooded  and  foamed,  where  hate  and  pride  had  swirled, 

He  had  controlled  men^s  anger,  stayed  men's  crime, 

And  calmed  their  passions  with  his  love  sublime. 

Had  Lincoln  lived,  how  fearless  were  his  word. 
How  true  his  justice,  how  his  wrath  were  stirred. 
How  shrivelled  were  the  Lord  who  led  the  Central  Host 
When  Lincoln  scourged,  how  mean  his  brutal  boast! 

Had  Lincoln  lived,  how  strong,  how  brave,  how  clear 
And  calm  his  judgments  were  to  save  from  fear; 
How  mighty  were  his  thoughts,  fertile  his  brain, 
To  build  a  world  anew  upon  its  buried  pain. 

Lincoln  is  gone,  the  standard  of  the  wise, 

The  brave,  the  just,  must  lift  us  to  his  skies. 

The  wisdom,  spirit,  love,  he  left  to  men, 

O,  take  ye  up!    And  with  inspired  pen 

Write  ye  his  heart,  his  thought,  into  a  mighty  plan 

By  which  to  teach  mankind  God's  love  of  man, 

And  fetter  war  with  all  its  hate  and  pride 

And  bring  the  truth  for  which  the  Master  died. 

Be  ye  inspired  by  him,  he  Uves  today, 
His  justice  and  his  law  the  only  way, 
Stern  as  the  fates  are,  loving  as  the  light, 
His  rule  alone  will  lift  the  world  from  night. 

Pray  we  his  wisdom  then  o'erbrood  the  few 
Striving  in  pain  to  build  a  world  anew. 
His  sternness  and  his  justice  guide  their  thought, 
His  spirit  mark  the  fabric  by  them  wrought, 
His  love  the  all-pervading  force  that  brings 
Order  and  peace  from  out  war's  hell  of  things! 

AndoveVy  N.  H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 

COLONEL  THOMAS  E.  O.MARVIN  fiBherieflandSoutherncarrying  trade.    In  this 

Colonel   Thomas  Ellison   Oliver  Marvin,  calling  Captain  Marvin  had  succeeded  his 

fonner  mayor  of  Portsmouth,  died  on  Wednes-  uncle  Captain  Thomas  Ellison  Oliver  of  New 

day,  April  9,  at  the  home  of  (lis  daughter,  Or.  Castle,  the  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 


Grace  Marvin,  84  Maple  Street,  Roxbury,  Captain  Oliver  in  hia  youth  had  been  a  very 

Mass.     He  was  in  his  eighty-second  year  and  successful  shipmaster  and  had  retired  from 

bad  been  in  failing  health  since  last  August.  the  sea  to  canv  on  the  fisheries,  in  which 

Colonel  Marvin  was  bom  Decemter  18,  Portsmouth  ana  New  Castle  were  active  tor 

I837,onMarvin's]sland,  Portsmouth  Harbor,  more  than  two  centuries,  from  the  first  Eng- 

the  older  son  of  Captain  William  Marvin,  a  lish  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  to  the 

merchant  engaged  in  the  Bank  and  Labrador  years  after  our  Civil  War.    Older  people  of 
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Portsmouth  and  vicinity  remember  when  the 
trade  still  flourished  along  the  shore  of  the 
Piscataqua  between  Captain  Oliver's  large 
house  in  the  upper  part  of  New  Castle  and  the 
bridges  at  Marvin's  Island,  witK  the  spread- 
ing flakes  in  the  fields  and  the  vessels  fitting 
out  for  sea  or  discharging  at  the  wharves. 

Colonel  Marvin  as  a  lad  was  educated  at 
the  old  Portsmouth  Academy  under  Master 
Harris,  and  then  entered  the  business  of  lus 
father  and  great-uncle.  Subsequently,  in 
association  with  his  brother,  William  Marvin, 
Jr.,  and  the  late  James  P.  Bartlett,  he  es- 
tablished the  firm  of  Marvin  Brothers  Sc 
Bartlett,  which  for  many  years  conducted  on 
Bow  Street,  Portsmouth,  the  manufacture 
of  medicinal  cod  liver  oils  after  processes  dis- 
closed by  long  experience  in  the  fishing 
industry. 

Colonel  Marvin  in  1861  married  Miss 
Anne  M.  Lippitt,  sister  of  Mrs.  Jane  Lippitt 
Patterson,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Patterson, 
then  the  minister  of  the  Universalist  parish  in 
Portsmouth.  Colonel  Marvin  in  1863  took 
up  his  residence  on  State  Street,  Portsmouth, 
which  was  the  family  home  until  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Marvin  in  1880. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
Colonel  Marvin  became  mayor  of  Portsmouth 
on  the  death  of  Hon.  Horton  D.  Walker  in 

1872,  and  wis  elected  mayor  for  the  year 

1873.  When  Boston,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  memorable  fire  of  November  9. 
1872,  called  on  the  neighboring  New  England 
cities  for  help  to  check  the  names,  Mayor 
Marvin  responded  in  person  with  the  then 
new  and  powerful  steam  fire  engine  Kearsarge 
and  a  company  of  forty  men,  who  were  hur- 
ried by  special  train  to  Boston  and  stationed 
on  Washmgton  Street  at  the  head  of  Milk 
Street,  where  they  fought  the  fire  until  it 
was  effectually  stopped.  Thp  particular 
duty  of  the  Portsmoutn  firemen  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Old  South  Meeting  House  and  the 
Transcript  building,  and  they  were  thanked 
for  the  courage  and  tenacitv  of  their  service 
at  this  key-pomt  of  the  conflagration. 

Colonel  Marvin  as  mayor  supervised  the 
plans  for  the  memorable  "Return  of  the  Sons 
of  Portsmouth''  on  July  4,  1873,  when  on 
behalf  of  the  city  he  welcomed  several  thou- 
sand home-coming  sons  headed  by  Jacob 
Wendell,  James  T.  Fields,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  and  B.  P.  Shillaber.  Another  event 
of  his  administration  was  the  building  of  the 
Portsmouth  Sc  Dover  Railroad,  mth  the 
mayor  of  Dover  he  wheeled  the  first  earth  and 
drove  the  first  spikes  in  the  construction  of 
the  line. 

After  his  service  as  mayor,  Colonel  Marvin 
commanded  the  Portsmouth  Artillery,  whose 
history  ran  back  to  1775,  reorganizing  this 
into  a  smart  field  battery  which  represented 
New  Hampshire  in  the  national  military 
encampment  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of 
1876,  in  Philadelphia.  This  corps,  made  up 
in  part  of  veteran  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 


Civil  War,  and  uniformed  in  scarlet  and  blue^ 
was  given  a  post  of  honor  in  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  at  Concord  and  elsewhere.  At 
that  time  Portsmouth  sustained  four  military 
organizations — the  li^t  battery,  a  company  of 
heavy  or  seacoast  artillery,  a  troop  of  cavalry 
and  a  company  of  infantry,  cJl  enrolled  in 
the  National  Guard.  Colonel  Marvin  relin- 
quished his  artillery  command  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Person  C.  Cheney  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Subsequently  Colonel  Marvin  practised 
law  in  Portsmouth,  in  association  with  the 
well-remembered  firm  of  Frink  A  Batchelder. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  president  and  for  a 
long  time  also  the  state  prosecuting  a^nt 
of  tne  New  Hampshire  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  was 
zealously  devoted  to  this  cause,  and  was 
instrumental  not  only  in  the  furthering  of 
legislation  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  but 
in  the  actual  enforcement  of  these  laws  in  all 
sections  of  New  Hampshire. 

Colonel  Marvin  was  a  32d  degree  Mason, 
a  past  master  of  old  St.  John^  Lodge  of 
Portsmouth,  and  affiliated  with  De  Witt 
Clinton  Commandery,  Knights  Templar. 
For  half  a  century  he  and  members  of  his 
family  were  attendants  at  the  Universalist 
Church  in  Portsmouth,  of  which  for  a  long 
time  he  was  a  warden. 

In  1896  Colonel  Marvin  married  as  a  second 
wife  Miss  Eleanor  Bishop  of  New  York,  and 
for  most  of  the  time  resided  in  New  York  or 
vicinity  until  the  death  of  his  wife  on  Long 
Island  in  1909.  Since  then  Colonel  Marvin 
had  passed  the  winters  in  Boston  and  the 
summers  in  Portsmouth — having  always  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  town.  Since 
1908  nis  summer  home  had  been  with  his 
oldest  son  at  the  family  homestead  on  Mar- 
vin's Island,  not  far  from  the  residence  of  his 
brother,  William  Marvin.  Esq^  on  the  Cap- 
tain Oliver  homestead  in  New  Castle. 

Colonel  Marvin  had  six  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  his  first  marriage.  The  daughter 
is  Ut.  Grace  Marvin,  who  has  made  her 
home  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Patterson,  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  the  sons  are  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacurers; 
Rev.  Judson  P.  Marvin,  minister  of  the  First 
Parish  in  Annisquam,  Mass.;  Thomas  O. 
Marvin,  secretary  of  the  Home  Market  Club, 
of  Boston :  Harry  G.  Marvin,  manager  of  the 
Hobkirk  Inn,  Camden,  S.  C;  Rev.  Reginald 
K.  Marvin,  minister  of  Grace  Church, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  who  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France,  and  Charles  R. 
Marvin  of  the  Utica-Willowvale  Bleachery 
Company,  New  York.  His  nephews  are 
Hon.  William  E.  Marvin,  ex-mayor  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  State  Senator  Oliver  B.  Marvin 
of  New  Castle. 

Throughout  his  life  Colonel  Marvin  had 
had  a  strong  love  for  the  sea.  Taught  in 
boyhood  by  his  father  and  Captain  Oliver  to 
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"hand,  reef  and  steer"  as  the  lads  of  his  race 
had  always  been  taught  by  the  older  men,  he 
VBS  expert  in  all  that  pertained  to  ehipping 
and  the  fisheriee.  From  his  sixth  to  bis 
sixtieth  year  he  had  soiled  the  waters  of 
Portsmoutn  and  ite  oe^borbood.  with  every 
creek  and  cove  and  tideway  of  which  he  was 
as  familiar  as  with  the  winding  streets  of  the 
old  town. 

In  the  hiatory  and  traditions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire he  had  always  been  deeply  interested, 
and  he  had  a  laroe  collection  of  the  weapons 
and  mementoes  of  the  old  wars  and  of  colonial 
times.  Colonel  Marvin  had  been  for  many 
yean  the  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  His 
eldest  grandson  is  Lieutenant-Commander 
David  Patterson  Marvin  on  overseas  service 
in  the  Atlantic  cruiser  fleet. 

GEORGE  W.  AMES 
George  W.  Amee,  for  the  past  fourteen 
yean  editor  of  the  FeUrbormmh  Tranaeripl, 
-died  March  28.  He  was  bom  in  Peter- 
borough, July  U,  1866,  the  son  of  George  W. 
and  Eliia  (Brown)  Ames,  and  during  most  of 
his  life  was  employed  in  various  capacities 
in  the  office  of  the  TTajiteript.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Grange,  secretary  of  the  local 
Golf  Club  and  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
^successful  Peterborough  Poultry  Association. 

W.  H.   HITCHCOCK 

William  H,  Hitchcock,  telegraph  editor  of 
The  Manehetlo' Leader  aiacB  its  establishment 
in  1912,  died  March  11.  He  was  bom  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  September  30,  1870,  and 
after  attending  the  schools  there  was  a 
student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  He  was  an  expert  telegrapher,  but 
in  1901  entered  newspaper  work.  Before  and 
dudng  the  war  be  rendered  valuable  service 
by  the  instruction  he  gave  to  radio  classes  at 
Manoheeter. 

MRS.  ELLEN  R.  RICHARDSON 
Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Richardson,  president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  since  1899,  died  at  her 
home  in  Concord,  March  10,  having  been 
taken  ill  while  addressing  a  religious  meeting 
on  the  previous  evening.  Bom  in  St.  John, 
14.B.,70  years  ago,  she  married  December24, 
1870,  GeorgeW.  Richardson  of  East  Haverhill, 
where  they  resided  until  1908.  Mr.  Richard- 
son survives  her,  with  their  one  son,  Guy, 
-editor  of  Our  DunA  AnimaU  and  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  A.  Mis. 
Richardson  was  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
best  known  social  workers,  a  frequent  and 
effective  speaker  and  tireless  worker  for  the 
many  good  causes  with  which  she  wasidenti- 


,  in  addition  to  the 
.  ,  ^     ome  at  Manchester, 

of  which  she  was  a  trustee.    A  tel^ram  of 
appreciation  of  Mrs.  Richardson's  services. 


Tb*  tot*  tin.  BUM)  R.  Rlcbardaon 


JUDGE  L.  W.  HOLMES 
Lewis  W.  Holmes,  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  for  Cheslure  County;  and  justice  of  the 
Keene  municipal  court  since  188S,  died  in 
that  city,  March  13.  He  was  bom  m  Reads- 
ville,  Vt.,  April  25,  1848,  and  was  educated 
at  Kimball  Union  Academy  and  Dartmouth 
CoUeKe,  class  of  1871.  He  studied  law  with 
Wheeler  &  Faulkner  at  Keene,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  ia  1874  and  practiced  in  Keene, 
where  he  was  for  a  time  city  solicitor,  until 
1882,  when  be  went  to  Washmgton,  D.  C,  as 
a  patent  office  examiner.  Returning  to 
Keene  to  accept  the  offices  named  he  re- 
mained a  resident  there  until  his  death, 
serving  at  various  times  as  clerk  of  the  state 
Senate,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  as  a  city  alderman.  He  was 
clerk  of  the  Cheshire  County  Bar  Association. 

CHARLES  E.  LANE 
Charlps  Edwin  Lane,  bom  in  W^efield, 
Manli  ;iO,  1839,  died  recently  in  Lombard, 
111.  Hi!  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1866 
and  after  leaching  for  a  few  years  entered  the 
business  of  edmational  book  publication  in 
which  he  continued  until  his  retirement  in 
1399,  at  which  time  he  was  Chic^o  manager 
of  the  American  Book  Company.  He  was 
president  of  the  Lombard  State  Bank. 
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Agents  Wanted 

To  rapresent  the  GRANITE 
MONTHLY  in  all  sections  of 
New  Hampshire.  Liberal  com- 
mission and  active  co-opera- 
tion of  home  office. 
H.  C.  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
S4,  i91S,  of  The  Granite  Monthly,  pub- 
lished at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  for 
April  1,  1919. 

STATE    OF  NEW    HAMPSHIRE, 
County  of  Merrimack,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Harlan  C.  Pearson, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
editor,  publisher  and  sole  owner  of  the 
Granite  Monthly  and  that  there  are  no 
bondholders,  mortgagees  orother  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  a,tnount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages or  other  securities. 

Henet  H.  Metcalf. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thia 
2nd  day  of  April,  1919. 

My  commission  expires  December,  1919. 


President,  CaLVIN  PAGE.  Secretary,  ALFRED  F.  HOWARD. 

Vice-President,  JOSEPH  O.  HOBBS.  Assl.  Secretary,  JOHN  W.  EMERY. 
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Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks 365,947.00 

Cash  in  Banks,  Office  and  Agents'  Balances  336,631.82 

Real  Estate,  Mortgage  and  other  resources  107,558.35 


$1,648,334.17 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  unearned  premiums,    $977,268.39 
Other  Liabilities  except  Capital,       134,475.51 


1,111,743,90 


Surplus  to  Policyholders $536,590.27 


Residential  and  Factory  Fences,  Gates,  Flower  Bed  Guards,  Tree  Gjards, 
Trellis  and  Arches. 

Made  of  large,  smooth  wires,  unwrakoied  by  bends,  wraps  or  twists. 
Every  joint  has  our  patent  steel  clamp  to  hold  the  wires  in  a  vise-like  grip. 

Excelsior  Rust-Proof  Fences  are  the  only  fences  galvanized  after  making, 
and  hence  they  are  the  only  fences  that  can  be  rust-proof.  They  are  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  durable  wire  fences  now  on  the  market. 


Our  catalog  may  help  you  settle  more  satisfactorily  the  fence  questitm 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  upon  request. 
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THE  WARTIME  TEMPER  OF  THE  STATE 

By  Richard  W.  Husband 

State  War  Historian  of  New  Hampshire 


From  the  first  of  August,  1914,  New 
Hampshire  was  unneutral,  both  in 
thought  and  in  speech.  At  the  very 
outset  the  citizens  of  the  state  were 
strongly  inclined  to  take  sides  in  the 
conflict  that  broke  out  so  fiercely  and 
unexpectedly  in  Europe.  Quickly 
and  openly  they  judged,  and  the  great 
majority  formed  the  conviction  to 
which  they  have  adhered  steadfastly 
to  this  day.  Even  the  President's 
great  neutrality  proclamation  failed 
to  influence  materially  the  spirit  of 
New  Hampshire  men  and  women. 
Germany  was  held  responsible  for 
bringing  an  unjustifiable  war  upon  a 
Europe  desirous  of  peace. 

The  violation  of  the  guaranteed 
neutrality  of  Belgium  was  vigorously 
condemned.  The  reports  of  the 
brutal  treatment  accorded  to  innocent 
non-combatants  in  Belgium,  France 
and  Serbia  were  at  first  not  credited, 
but  this  feeling  changed  to  deep 
resentment  and  horror  when  the  un- 
believable was  proved  to  be  true. 
The  alliance  with  the  conscienceless 
Turk,  murderer  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  and  Syrians, 
deprived  Germany  of  almost  the  last 
vestige  of  sympathy  she  might  still 
have  enjoyed.  The  fiendish  slaying 
of  Edith  Cavell  affected  our  state 
profoundly. 

There  was  outspoken  applause 
when  Great  Britain  entered  the  strug- 
gle because  Germany  had  violated 
her  treaty  with  Belgium.  As  the 
German  army  approached  Paris  in  its 
first  rapid  advance,  New  Hampshire 
not    only    realized    keenly    that    an 


ancient  friend  was  in  serious  danger, 
but  a  deep  humanitarian  impulse 
arose  which  it  would  have  seemed 
impossible  to  awaken  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  nation  for  the  distress 
of  a  people  three  thousand  miles 
distant.  With  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion we  learned  that  an  American 
had  organized  a  relief  committee  to 
feed  and  clothe  and  otherwise  assist 
the  stricken  and  helpless  in  the 
districts  which  had  been  so  wantonly 
pillaged  and  destroyed. 

The  introduction  of  poisonous 
gases  and  of  submarine  warfare  gave 
the  final  touch  to  an  already  over- 
strained patience  so  that  discussion  of 
active  interference  by  the  United 
States  was  no  longer  uncommon.  It 
is  characteristic  of  New  Hampshire 
nien  and  women,  as  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  whole  of  our  country, 
that  the  prime  motive  in  the  expres- 
sion of  readiness  to  participate  in  the 
war  rested  upon  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment that  a  nation  could  commit  such 
outrages  against  civilized  man,  rather 
than  upon  a  desire  for  revenge  because 
of  direct  loss  of  American  lives  and 
American  property.  When,  however, 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  proved 
that  the  humane  instincts  of  civilized 
nations  were  unknown  to  the  German 
militarists.  New  Hampshire  seemed 
ready  for  war.  There  was  little 
argument  as  to  whether  submarine 
warfare  was  justified  on  the  ground 
of  military  expediency.  The  whole 
trend  of  thought  showed  an  unalter- 
able l)elief  that  exposing  innocent 
women  and   children  and  even  non- 
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combatant  men  to  the  perils  then 
experienced  in  sea  travel  was  intol- 
erable. Although  it  had  been  pub- 
lished in  all  our  newspapers  that 
Germany  gave  official  notice  to 
Americans  to  keep  oflf  the  Lusitania 
when  it  was  about  to  make  its  last 
fateful  journey,  there  were  few  in  our 
state  who  believed  that  the  German 
military  authorities  would  dare  to  do 
so  frightful  a  deed.  There  was  no 
patience  with  the  idea  that  Americans 
could  be  bullied  into  acceptance  of 
this  curtailment  of  their  rights. 
They  had  the  right  to  travel  on  the 
high  seas  and  no  nation  would  venture 
to  act  so  contrary  to  accepted  ideas 
of  civilization  as  to  sink  a  vessel  filled 
with  neutral  travelers  going  from  one 
part  of  the  world  to  another  on  legit- 
imate business. 

Few  in  our  state  sympathized  for  a 
moment  with  the  McLemore  resolu- 
tion warning  Americans  to  keep  off 
the  sea.  We  had  the  right  to  travel 
where  we  pleased,  outside  the  actual 
theatre  of  war.  It  did  not  occur  to 
us  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  arms  in  order  that  this  right 
might  be  respected.  The  usual  con- 
duct, the  ordinary  doctrines,  the  com- 
mon humanity  of  advanced  nations, 
we  believed,  would  prevail  with 
German  high  officers  so  that  they 
would  surely  issue  commands  that 
peaceful  travelers  were  not  to  be 
molested.  When  we  found  that  they 
were  no  respecters  of  international 
law,  or  of  the  universally  accepted 
tenets  of  Christian  nations.  New 
Hampshire  was  ready  to  resist. 
From  that  time  until  April  6,  1917, 
our  state  waited,  and  not  very 
patiently,  for  a  declaration  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  would  oppose 
to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  the  bar- 
barous methods  of  warfare  now 
adopted  for  the  first  time  among 
modern  peoples. 

From  the  time  war-  was  declared  in 
Europe  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire 
displayed  a  noble  humanitarian  spirit 
in  coming  to  the  aid  and  relief  of 


suffering  people  in  the  afflicted  areas. 
Surgical  dressings  societies,  organized 
by  the  Woman's  Civic  Federation 
of  the  state,  existed  in  many  towns 
and  cities  and  sent  abroad  large 
quantities  of  materials.  In  addition 
to  thede  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  soci- 
eties should  especially  be  mentioned. 
The  Committee  for  Belgian  Relief, 
under  the  leadership  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  was  receiving  much  financial 
aid  from  our  citizens.  Care  of 
French  orphans,  assistance  to  wounded 
French  soldiers,  and  the  furnishing  of 
general  supplies  for  the  French  Red 
Cross,  were  enterprises  to  which  many 
were  devoting  much  time.  The  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross  received  from  New 
Hampshire  many  thousands  of  sur- 
gical dressings,  bandages,  and  other 
field  and  hospital  necessaries,  while 
contributions  were  generously  made 
to  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. 
Here  and  there  in  the  state  there 
were  contributions  of  money  and  of 
materials  made  for  the  relief  of  other 
stricken  nations,  as,  for  example, 
the  Serbians  and  Armenians.  Our 
lack  of  neutrality,  shown  by  the  great 
extent  and  enthusiasm  of  these  soci- 
eties, is  very  striking. 

To  such  a  degree  had  these  various 
organizations  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  people  and  seized  upon  their 
sympathies  that  it  was  some  time 
after  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1914 
before  the  American  Red  Cross  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  an  effective  en- 
trance into  the  state.  A  state  chapter 
was  created  in  Concord  somewhat 
early,  and  gradually  from  this  an 
organization  was  built  up  throughout 
New  Hampshire  with  local  branches 
owing  allegiance  to  it.  The  spread  of 
this  definite  organization,  however, 
was  comparatively  slow  until  the 
United  States  itself  actually  became 
involved  in  the  war.  From  that 
point  the  spread  of  the  Red  Cross 
proceeded  very  rapidly  and  extended 
so  widely  that  when  the  state  chapter 
determined  in  the  autumn  of  1917  to 
dissolve,  in  harmony  with  a  new 
national  Red  Cross  plan  of    organ- 
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ization,  about  150  local  branches  had 
idready  been  created. 

The  nation  at  large  is  apt  to  estimate 
the  humane  spirit  of  the  war  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  Red  Cross  was 
supportied.  The  first  drive  for 
membership  in  the  state  took  place 
during  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  1917,  at  which  time  over 
38,000  members  were  enrolled.  The 
second  drive  occurred  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  when  84,000  members 
were  obtained.  One  year  later,  in 
December,  1918,  the  splendid  total 
of  122,000  was  reached.  In  the 
meantime,  two  campaigns  for  larger 
subscriptions  were  made,  the  first  of 
which  brought  into  the  .treasury  of 
the  Red  Cross  $285,000,  and  the 
second,  $525,000.  The  combined 
contributions  which  New  Hampshire 
has  made  to  the  Red  Cross  show  a 
grand  total  of  about  $1,100,000, 
exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  un- 
recorded private  gifts  and  offerings. 
In  another  way  the  activities  of  the 
Red  Cross  may  be  measured — that  is, 
by  the  production  of  surgical  dressings, 
knitted  goods  and  garments.  IJp 
to  the  present  time  this  amounts  to 
1,849.301  articles.  In  a  third  way  the. 
beneficent  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
manifested,  in  the  work  done  in  the 
Home  Service  Section  by  way  of  giving 
information  to  the  families  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  assisting  them  with 
advice  or  with  money  in  case  of  need. 
The  Home  Service  Section  has  seen 
the  great  majority  of  those  entering 
the  service  in  order  to  give  them  useful 
information,  and  has  come  into  close 
contact  with  50  per  cent  of  the 
families  of  all  who  have  gone  from 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  a  splendid 
testimony  to  the  hold  which  the  Red 
Cross  has  upon  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  state  that  all  of  these 
activities  have  continued  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  entirely 
in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  the 
suffering  of  the  world.  The  nursing 
department  of  the  Red  Cross  was  also 
very  energetic  in  recruiting  nurses  for 
army    service,    and    in    consequence 


suceeded    in    completely   filling    the 
state's  quota  of  army  nurses. 

The  first  attempt  to  induce  the 
state  systematically  to  make  itself 
ready  for  engaging  in  war,  provided 
war  became  inevitable,  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  New  Hampshire 
League  to  Enforce  Peace.  The  work 
of  the  league  consisted  chiefly  in 
holding  patriotic  meetings  throughout 
the  state,  in  distributing  educational 
and  propagandist  pamphlets,  and  in 
assisting  other  enterprises,  especially 
engaged  in  active  preparation  for  the 
war.  Among  the  most  valuable  serv- 
ices of  the  league  was  its  offer  to 
collect  money  in  the  state  for  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety. 
The  total  amount  contributed  for  tins 
purpose  was  somewhat  more  than 
$30,000,  after  which  the  state  assumed 
the  expenses  of  the  committee. 

The  outline  given  so  far  might  lead 
to  the  impression. that  every  citizen 
of  New  Hampshire  and  even  every 
resident  showed  enthusiasm  for  the 
war  and  the  highest  type  of  loyalty. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  not  true. 
There  was  much  apprehension  felt 
lest  outrages  might  be  committed 
against  essential  industrial  plants  and 
against  public  utilities  such  as  bad 
occurred  in  many  states.  Suspicion 
was  directed  against  classes  and 
individuals,  and  frequently  it  seemed 
that  the  suspicion  was  justified.  The 
Federal  Government  took  certain 
measures  to  guard  against  calamities 
of  this  kind  by  assigning  companies 
of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
National  Guard  to  protect  bridges 
and  other  vulnerable  spots  along  the 
railway  lines.  A  few  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  National  Guard  were 
stationed  about  the  State  House  and 
State  or  Federal  buildings  in  Concord. 
Apart  from  these  few  instances  it  was 
expected  that  all  property  would  be 
safeguarded  by  private  enterprises. 
For  some  time  the  minds  of  many 
people  were  not  free  from  anticipation 
of  disaster,  and  appeals  for  protection 
were  frequently  made.  It  gives  im- 
mense satisfaction,  therefore,  to  be 
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able  now  to  record  that  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  war  not  a 
single  attempt  was  made  to  inflict 
damage  upon  either  public  or  private 
places.  The  breaking  of  a  dam  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  was  for 
some  days  attributed  to  seditious 
persons  or  alien  enemies.  Investiga- 
tion proved  that  the  break  occurred 
through  natural  causes. 

In  harmony  with  the  prevaiUng 
apprehension  of  the  state,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety  appointed  a 
sub-committee  on  state  protection 
whose  duties  were  defined  in  the 
following  words:  '*To  cooperate  with 
the  military  and  other  pertinent 
authorities  in  making  plans  and 
securing  organizations  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  order  within  the 
state,  and  to  assist  local  authorities 
in  the  suppression  of  disorders;  to 
assist  local  and  state  authorities  in 
anticipating  dangerous  activities  of 
irresponsible  persons;  in  general  to 
help  to  maintain  a  healthy  condition 
of  individual  relations  to  the  state." 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it 
is  obvious  that  certain  of  these  func- 
tions were  unnecessary.  There  were 
no  uprisings  in  the  state,  although 
some  timid  citizens  were  fearful  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  selective 
service  law  might  lead  to  disorder, 
nor  was  it  at  all  certain  that  the  aliens 
residing  within  the  state  would  be  so 
loyal  as  they  afterwards  proved  to  be. 

The  one  real  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  the  state  con- 
sisted in  the  words  and  acts  of  ''irre- 
sponsible persons  "  in  their  "  individual 
relations  to  the  state."  •  Almost  as 
soon  as  war  broke  out  local  commit- 
tees on  state  protection  were  appointed 
in  all  towns  and  cities  of  the  state, 
but  these  did  not  seem  to  take  their 
duties  seriously.  At  all  events  they 
rarely  reported  cases  of  disloyalty  or 
of  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of 
the  nation.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war  our  long  settled 
habit  of  letting  each  man  do  as  he 
pleased  still  prevailed,  and  when  a 
rare  case  of  suspected  disloyalty  was 


reported  it  was  commonly  accom- 
panied by  an  apology.  Only  after 
our  own  boys  began  to  approach  the 
point  of  danger,  and  only  after  per- 
sonal deprivations  were  felt  at  home, 
did  our  citizens  reaUze  keenly  that 
those  who  were  not  whole-heartedly 
with  us  were  against  us.  Then 
reports  were  sent  in  frequently  and 
without  apology.  Complaints  were 
made  of  those  who  tried  to  excuse 
Germany,  of  those  who  criticized  our 
Government  or  the  President,  of 
those  who  spoke  against  the  operation 
of  the  draft,  and  even  of  those  who 
refused  to  contribute  to  the  various 
war  funds.  The  interesting  point 
here  is  that  without  doubt  actual 
disloyalty  became  less,  whereas  the 
reports  became  more  numerous. 

Occasionally  strong  objection  was 
expressed  to  the  bringing  into  the 
state  of  newspapers  printed  in  foreign 
language.  This  was  especially  true 
of  Russian  and  Lithuanian  newspapers 
issued  after  the  revolution  in  Russia. 
Some  of  our  citizens  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  Federal  requirement  that  a 
true  translation  should  be  deposited 
with  the  postmaster  at  the  place  of 
issue,  and  insisted  that  such  transla- 
tions should  appear  in  the  newspapers 
themselves  in  parallel  columns  with 
the  originals.  It  was  a  laudable 
desire,  particularly  after  it  was  dis- 
covered that  certain  papers  of  revolu- 
tionary tendency  were  sent  into  the 
state  by  express,  whereas  their  pub- 
Ushers  had  been  forbidden  the  use 
of  the  mails.  Investigation  showed 
that  in  these  few  cases  the  Federal 
authorities  raided  the  establishments 
where  the  printing  of  the  papers 
occurred,  and  further  publication  was 
prevented. 

An  excess  of  zeal  was  sometimes 
manifested,  as  in  the  case  where  com- 
plaint was  made  that  soldiers  on 
agricultural  furlough  were  loafing 
instead  of  working  on  the  farm. 
Complaints  were  also  forwarded  that 
certain  men  received  deferred  classifi- 
cation and  that  the  agricultural  or 
industrial  enterprises  which  were  the 
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basis  for  receiving  the  classification 
requested  were  immediately  aban- 
doned. It  was  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  the  exact  facts,  and  too  often 
it  was  divulged  that  personal  feeling 
inagnified  the  offense  or  led  even  to 
imaginary  charges  and  unfounded 
complaints.  When  this  was  discov- 
ered the  cases  were  quietly  dropped. 
One  singular  case  arose  where  a 
man  accused  a  neighbor  of  disloy- 
alty, and  actually  manufactured  doc- 
uments and  forged  the  neighbor's 
signature  in  order  to  substantiate  his 
claim. 

Disloyalty  and  neglect  of  duty  were 
variously  treated  as  occasion  de- 
manded. Sometimes  a  hint  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  directed 
to  the  suspected,  or  guilty  persons, 
was  sufficient  to  cause  a  complete 
cessation  from  any  outward  signs  of 
disaffection.  In  certain  notable  cases 
the  local  Committees  on  Public 
Safety  sent  representatives  to  the 
persons  suspected,  and  by  argument 
or  occasional  threat  effected  a  con- 
version. Here  and  there  the  individ- 
ual was  actually  brought  before  the 
local  committee  and  granted  a  hear- 
ing. In  all  such  instances  the  culprit 
was  forced  to  make  amends  before  the 
hearing  closed,  and  promised  to  con- 
duct himself  loyally  for  the  future. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
and  all  serious  ones,  were  immediately 
referred  to  the  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  depart- 
ment maintained  an  office,  at  Ports- 
mouth during  the  early  months  of  the 
war.  It  was  later  discontinued  and 
a  special  agent  with  three  assistants 
located  in  Concord.  The  splendid 
work  of  the  special  agent  would  form 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  but  it  is  deserving  of 
recognition  and  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  No 
suspicious  circumstances  in  the  state 
passed  without  investigation,  and  few 
remained  unaccounted  for  at  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  fear 
was  frequently  expressed  and  appre- 


hension felt  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  selective  service  act  might  lead 
to  disorder  and  even  to  rioting.  This 
was  indeed  no  more  the  case  in  New 
Hampshire  than  it  was  an3rwhere 
throughout  the  country,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  gradual  change 
of  attitude  toward  the  draft  from 
month  to  month  as  the  war  progressed. 
At  the  beginning  one  heard  most 
frequently  the  remark  made  by 
young  men  that  they  would  never 
wait  for  the  draft  and  thereby  be 
disgraced  but  rather  that  they  would 
enlist  immediately.  This  was,  of 
course,  not  the  only  reason  for  volun- 
tary enlistment,  and  we  are  proud  of 
the  record  of  New  Hampshire  in  this 
respect.  The  state  sent  into  the 
service  more  than  20,000  persons,  of 
whom  only  7,971  were  called  under 
the  selective  service  act;  all  others 
enlisted  voluntarily.  Expressed  in 
figures,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  those 
in  the  service  entered  by  enlistment 
rather  than  by  induction.  This  per- 
centage is  considerably  larger  than  that 
which  obtained  throughout  the 
country. 

Nevertheless,  the  feeling  that  the 
selective  draft  was  a  natural  way  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  country 
rather  than  a  disgrace  gradually 
sprang  up  throughout  the  state. 
This  change  of  attitude  was  not  imme- 
diate nor  sudden.  During  the  first 
six  months  that  the  selective  service 
act  was  in  operation  a  noticeably 
large  number  of  young  men  claimed 
exemption  and  even  protested  against 
the  decisions  of  the  physicians  who 
made  their  physical  examination. 
This  was  not  wholly  due  to  disloyalty 
but  arose  partially  from  a  feeling  that 
was  fairly  wide  spread, — that  the  war 
would  be  finished  before  the  winter  of 
1917.  With  this  in  view  many  young 
men  felt  that  it  would  be  an  extreme 
hardship  for  them  to  give  up  their 
usual  occupation  for  the  few  months 
they  might  be  required  to  spend  at 
Camp  Devens,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
And  yet  there  was  too  often  manifested 
in  those  days  a  real  fear  of  military 
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service  and  a  dread  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  warfare. 

When,  however,  the  German  drive 
in  the  spring  of  1918  forced  the  allies 
back  and  the  nations  opposed  to  the 
Germans  experienced  the  greatest 
despondency  that  they  had  felt  since 
September,  1914,  even  personal  oppo- 
sition to  entering  the  service  dis- 
appeared. It  was  then  a  very  notice- 
able thing  that  those  soon  to  become 
subject  to  the  draft  quietly  awaited 
their  turn  without  apparent  fear  or 
hesitation  or  rebellion  against  the 
decisions  of  the  local  or  district 
boards.  In  fact  the  spirit  of  fairness 
so  characteristic  of  the  boards  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  men  whose 
cases  were  being  considered,  with  the 
result  that  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
these  boards  was  not  uncommonly 
expressed.  Members  of  the  boards 
commonly  accompanied  those  about 
to  be  inducted  to  the  trains  which 
they  were  to  take  to  camp  and  said 
farewell  to  the  boys  as  they  did  to 
their  own  friends  or  members  of  their 
own  families.  Of  the  same  nature 
was  the  feeling  of  pride  of  possession 
manifested  by  each  town  in  its  own 
boys  whether  already  at  the  front  or 
about  to  leave  for  the  service.  The 
towns  of  New  Hampshire  are  suffi- 
ciently small  to  permit  of  a  close 
acquaintanceship  among  the  families 
resident  within  the  town,  and  this 
acquaintanceship  ripened  into  a 
community  spirit  which  frequently 
resembled  that  of  a  large  family. 

One  of  the  important  contributing 
factors  to  the  development  of  a  com- 
munity spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
town  pride  fostered  by  the  constant 
labors  of  the  local  historians  in  making 
a  complete  record  of  all  who  entered 
the  service  from  each  town.  Here  we 
should  also  bear  special  testimony  to 
the  fairness  and  indefatigable  labors 
of  the  governor  and  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  state  whose  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  selective 
service  act,  assignment  of  quotas, 
and  arrangements  for  carrying  out 
smoothly  the  transportation  of  troops, 
contributed  most  admirably  to  the 


splendid   feeling   of    friendship    and 
cooperation  among  the  citizens. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  estimat- 
ing the  wartime  temper  of  the  state 
is  by  making  a  tabulation  of  the 
subscriptions  to  the  various  war 
activities.  It  is  impossible  to  hst 
these  accurately,  inasmuch  as  the 
campaigns  in  many  instances  were 
not  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  subscriptions  made  in 
New  Hampshire  and  those  made  in 
other  states.  Frequently  the  sub- 
scriptions of  individuals  or  com- 
munities were  not  forwarded  to  a 
central  state  agency,  with  the  result 
that  New  Hampshire  lost  its  due 
credit.  It  is  improbable  that  an 
accurate  account  of  our  contributions 
can  ever  be  compiled.  At  present  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  trace  some  of 
the  funds,  while  others  can  be  traced 
only  partially.  This  is  especially 
true  of  contributions  made  bv  fra- 
temal  organizations  and  various  other 
societies.  Particularly  regrettable  is 
it  that  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  cannot 
be  traced  more  accurately,  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  amount  given 
in  the  table  is  not  more  than  half  of 
what  it  should  be.  The  following 
table  is  the  best  that  we  are  able  to 
make.  . 

LOANS 

Liberty  Loans 

Fiwt $9,894,900 

Second 16,484,400 

Third 17,282,300 

Fourth 29,346,640 

Total $72,008,240 

The  total  Liberty  bonds  held  in  the 
United  States  is  $16,851,699,300. 
New  Hampshire  holds  about  $164  per 
person,  whereas  the  country  holds 
$153  per  person. 

War  Savings  (to  the  close  of  the 
war)  $4,302,368 .  08. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
Red  CroBB $1,054,000.00 

I  «  ^iL ,  v^  •  A  •••• ••••••  oOviUUU  •  \aJ 

Y.  W.  C.  A 7,000.00 

K.  of  C 52,000.00 

War  Camp  Community  Fund 5,094 .  67 

Library  Fund 16,000.00 

Salvation  Army 10,000.00 

Elks  War  Rdief  Fund 12,000.00 

Anncnian  and  Syrian  Relief 27,628.69 

Hospital  Ship  Carrier  (Colonial  Dames) .  787 .  00 
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Knighta  of  Pythias ' 1.080.00 

Friends  of  Poland 2.935.73 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 42,627 . 82 

Bel^an   Relief    (N.   E.    BelgUn    Relief 

F^nd) 10,464.24 

Committee  on  Public  Safety 39,326.50 

United  War  Work  Campaign 1.000.879.00 

The  willingness  with  which  people 
of  the  state  deprived  themselves  of 
things  they  ordinarily  regarded  as 
necessities  and  the  actual  effort  they 
expended  in  doing  those  things  which 
were  considered  advantageous  to  the 
country  while  at  war,  offer  a  notice- 
able proof  of  the  splendid  patriotism 
of  the  state.  The  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  food  administrator  and 
the  fuel  administrator  were  endured 
just  as  they  were  endured  by  all  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  food  in  gardens  and  on 
farms  was  a  heartening  triumph. 
The  details  of  this  it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  give  as  they  are  known 
thrqugh  the  report  of  the  Federal  food 
administrator  of  New  Hampshire  and 
of  the  New  Hampshire  commissioner 
of  agriculture.  The  close  coopera- 
tion of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
College,  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Association  and  the  Woman's  Organ- 
ization in  increasing  the  production 
of  food  and  in  methods  of  conserva- 
tion are  deserving  of  the  warmest 
praise,  and  it  must  be  stated. to  the 
lasting  honor  of  the  people  of  our 
state  that  they  willingly  and  even 
enthusiastically  followed  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  food  administra- 
tion and  its  local  representatives. 

One  should  not  conclude  a  survey 
of  the  wartime  temper  of  the  state 
without  drawing  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  neglected  their  own  affairs 
and  their  own  business,  many  of  them 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  in 
order  to  give  their  loyal  and  most 
effective  service  to  their  state  and 
nation  during  the  crisis. 

With  the  return  of  peace  New 
Hampshire  is  eager  to  settle  at  once 
into  the  ways  of  peace.  We  do  not 
want  another  war,  but,  if  another  so 
righteous  as  the  last  must  come,  we 
are  ready  to  do  our  duty  at  whatever 


cost  or  sacrifice.  Nevertheless  we 
would  guard  against  its  recurrence, 
and  to  prove  that  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  fraught  with  peril 
for  the  transgressor  himself,  our  state 
wishes  the  utmost  demanded  from 
Germany  that  she  can  possibly  pay. 
Moreover  we  insist  that  Germany 
be  rendered  powerless  to  create  fur- 
ther disasters.  We  expressed  hearty 
approval  when  Marshal  Foch  urged 
the  Peace  Conference  to  compel 
Germany  to  reduce  her  military  forces 
to  200,000.  Still  greater  joy  was 
caused  by  the  announcement  of 
Lloyd  George  that  even  this  small 
force  should  be  cut  down  by  one  half. 
New  Hampshire  demands  strongly 
that  all  reasonable  measures  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  resorting 
again  to  arms  to  *  defend  our  just 
rights  and  privileges. 

The  best  effect  the  war  has  had 
upon  our  state  is  the  development  of 
a  community  spirit.  We  have  be- 
come united  through  our  common 
efforts  in  raising  funds,  in  practising 
economies,  in  the  production  of  food, 
in  knitting  or  sewing,  in  all  joint 
patriotic  purposes,  and  best  of  all, 
in  sending  forth  our  young  men  who 
seem  to  have  become  the  possession 
of  an  entire  community  rather  than 
merely  a  part  of  their  own  families. 
Now  that  they  are  coming  home, 
nothing  can  stir  the  heart  more  than 
to  see  a  whole  town  or  village  assem- 
ble to  give  welcome  to  perhaps  a 
single  returning  valiant  son.  It  is 
only  an  extension  of  this  spirit  that 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  desire  for 
state  unification,  to  the  end  that  all 
our  residents  may  be  linked  together 
in  the  common  bond  of  Americanism. 
Here  we  find  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  almost  univer- 
sal demand  for  a  new  educational 
system  which  would  grant  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  every 
child  in  the  state.  The  feeling  of  the 
people  was  reflected  in  the  practical 
unanimity  with  which  our  last  state 
Legislature  accepted  a  new  and 
splendid  Education  Bill,  designed  to 
accomplish  this  excellent  result. 


ALVIN  H.  CLIFFORD 


Alvin  H.  Clifford,  the  dean  of  the 
Boston  wool  trade  in  point  of  service, 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  May  8,  was  born  in  Gilman- 
ton  77  years  ago.  The  Cliffords  are 
one  of  the  pioneer  families  in  New 
England,  the  name  occurring  in 
Massachusetts  history  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
in  the  New  Hampshire  records  soon 
after,  while  the  first  Clifford  in  Gil- 
manton  came  there  just  before  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Alvin  H.  Clifford  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  famous  old  Gilmanton 
Academy.  He  served  as  a  sutler  in 
the  Civil  War  and  after  its  close  was 
for  a  time  employed  as  clerk  in  the 
American  House  in  Concord.  Fifty- 
five  years  ago,  he  entered  business 
life  in  New  York  City,  and  soon 
became  a  wool  buyer,  travelling 
through  the  West  for  some  of  the 
largest  houses  of  the  metropolis. 

A  few  years  later,   he  located  in 


Boston  and  ever  since  has  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  business  there  as 
a  wool  merchant.  The  firm  name 
has  been  A.  H.  Clifford  &  Son,  184 
Summer  street,  Mr.  Paul  Clifford 
having  been  his  father's  partner. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Clifford  is  also  survived 
by  his  wife,  who  was  Marietta  Shep- 
ard  Boldt,  and  by  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dexter  B.  WisweU  of  Newton. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  his 
home,  618  Center  street,  Newton,  on 
Saturday,  May  10,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Grant  Person,  pastor 
of  the  Eliot  Congregational  Church, 
with  burial  in  Newton  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Clifford  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished appearance  which  well 
indicated  the  possession  of  qualities 
placing  him  on  a  high  plane  in  both 
private  and  business  life. 

The  large  degree  of  interest  which 
he  maintained  in  his  native  state  and 
its  affairs  was  manifested  by  his  long 
period  of  subscription  to  the  Granite 
Monthly. 
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ROSEMARY 

By  Frances  Mary  Pray 

Love  came  into  my  garden  bright. 
The  sky  was  clear,  the  wind  blew  free, 
Lovers  voice  was  gay,  his  step  was  light. 
He  gathered  blossoms  ere  his  flight 
Among  them,  rosemary. 

Love  came  within  my  garden  bare, 
The  autumn  wind  bent  bush  and  tree. 
Love  sought  and  found  by  patient  care 
Half-hidden  in  a  comer  there 
A  bit  of  rosemary. 


ONE  SOLDIER  DECIDES 

By  Anabel  C.  Andrews 


**Well,  chum,  what  do  you  thiiifc^ 
of  God^s  own  country?  Lie  down, 
and  be  quiet — that  isn't  a  Hun  shell: 
just  a  Yankee  bumble-bee.  Let  him 
alone,  and  he  will  you;  stir  him  up 
and  you'll  get  into  trouble  quick: 
that's  Yankee  also. " 

"Don't  roll  up  the  whites  of  your 
eyes;  you're  not  sea  sick  now;  but 
that  was  better  than  the  trenches, 
chummy. " 

**  That's  all  over.  Time  now  to 
begin  the  new  life;  and  it's  up  to  us  to 
decide  what  it  shall  be." 

"Look  aUve  now,  for  we  must 
decide  today.  We  have  had  quite  a 
rest;  and,  after  the  way  we  have  been 
feasted,  I  wonder  we  are  out  of  bed." 

"Now,  how  about  the  Boston  job? 
Fine  salary;  chance  to  rise;  much  in 
the  way  of  education,  and  pleasure — 
what's  wrong  with  that?" 

"You  don't  like  the  Ufe  in-doors? 
Cramped  quarters  in  the  place  we 
call  home — that  the  trouble?  Short 
days,  chum;. needn't  go  in  till  sleep- 
time.  " 

"No  interest  whatever  in  that 
offer — want  the  earth,  chum?  Think 
you'd  get  it  by  taking  the  farm  oflF 
Dad's  hands?" 


"Which  shall  it  be,  pup:  Boston' 
with  short  days;  clean  work;  good 
pay;  much  to  see,  and  learn;  or  the 
farm,  with  long  days;  overalls  and 
jumper;  hard  work,  and  less  money?" 

"  Underst^and,  pup,  it's  for  keeps; 
so  think  it  over  carefully,  and  go 
slow." 

"If  we  should  toll  Dad  we'd  stay; 
get  sick  of  it,  and  want  to  leave,  he 
wouldn't  say  one  wond,  only  'Good 
bye  dear  Lad,'  as  he  did  when  I 
sailed  for  France;  but — ^you're  not 
acquainted  with  him  yet,  chum; 
when  you  are,  you'll  find  he\  as  good 
as  they  make  'em;  and  we  inust  be 
square  with  him;  for  he  is  going  down 
now  on  the  sunset  side  toward  the 
West. " 

"We  can  have  God's  big  o^t-of- 
doors— down!  Down,  chum!  You 
mean  it?  Think  we  better  svay? 
All  right,  if  you're  sure." 

"Don't  wag  your  tail  off;  you^e 
likelv  to  need  it  again  before  yi^ 
die.  '^' 

"Shall  we  tell  Dad  that  we  an 
ready  to  slip  our  shoulders  under  the 
strap;  carry  the  load,  and  send  him 
to  the  rest  camp?" 

"Let's  go!" 


Concord y  N,  H, 


SUNSHINE  AFTER  RAIN 

By  Helen  A.  Parker 

After  the  wind  and  the  rain 
And  the  sea's  wild  roar. 

Out  of  the  darkness  and  mist, 
The  blue  sky  spreads  o'er. 

After  the  cloud  and  the  storm, 
The  sun  doth  appear; 

And  out  from  yon  maple  tall 
A  robin  sings  clear. 


Mount  Atcutn*}'  from  tha  Comlah  HUli 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  ASCUTNEY 
MOUNTAIN 

By  George  B.  Upkam 


t Editor's  Note:— There  has  been  pub- 
led  in  the  ClaTemonl  Eagle  durins  Che  past 
year  a  series  of  historical  articleB  different  in 
Btyle,  character  and  perham  in  purpoee  from 
the  usual  town  histonea.    They  contain  vivid 

Eictures  of  the  past  in  a  localitv  not  bounded 
y  mere  town  linea.  Some  of  these  articlea 
reach  out  beyond  Claremont,  in  a  way  to 
make  them  of^mtereat  to  our  readers  in  much 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state.  They  con- 
tain the  results  of  much  research  in  old 
records,  maps  and  manuscripts,  topically 
treated,  and  never  before  put  iul«  print. 
The  writer  telb  us  he  became  convinced  that 
much  historical  material  is  lost  every  year 
through  the  death  of  old  residents  without 
record  of  their  rocollections.  through  the 
thoughtless  destruction  of  old  letters,  surveys 
and  manuscripts,  also  through  destruction  by 
fires.  Local  historical  societies  naturally 
present  themselves  as  a  means  of  preserving 
such  materials.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
arousinx  interest  in  such  a  society  in  Clare- 
mont t£at  this  series  was  begun.  We  find 
in  these  articles,  however,  a  wider  interest 
which  we  believe  will  appeal  to  our  readers. 
They  contain  paragraphs  indicating  an  in- 


timate study  of  the  social  and  early  economic 
life  of  a  regjon  typical,  of  New  England, 
which  if  continued  and  amplified,  will  form 
a  notable  contribution  to  an  adequate  eco- 
nomic history  of  these  states  which  yet  remains 
to  be  written.  We  hope  the  republication 
of  these  articlea,  with  some  material  added 
by  the  author,  may  lead  to  historical  contribu- 
tions to  other  local  papers  with  a  like  purpose 
in  view.  The  series  opens  with  a  bit  of  geo- 
logical history,  applicable  to  a  considerable 
Cof  western  New  Hampshire  and  eastern 
nont.] 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed local  historical  society  should 
undertake  to  collect  and  preaerve  data 
and  materials  within  a  radius  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  of  Claremoat, 
and  further  suggested  that,  since 
Ascutney  Mountain  is  the  dominant 
physical  feature  within  this  area,  the 
society  be  called  the  Ascutney  His- 
torical Society. 

In  view  of  the  possible  adoption  of 
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these  suggestions  it  seemed  that  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  inquire  into 
the  history  of  Aseutney  itself. 

A  disappointment  was  met  almost 
at  the  outset,  for  it  was  found  that 
Aseutney  was  not  very  old,  that  com- 
pared with  Sunapee  and  Croydon 
mountains,  or  even  with  Uttle  Bar- 
ber's mountain  in  West  Claremont, 
Aseutney  was  a  mere  infant. 

The  Hitchcocks  who  wrote  the  "  Ge- 
ology of  Vermont,"  printed  in  Clare- 
mont in  1861,  tell  us  that  the  granites 
of  eastern  Vermont  are  as  recent  as 
the  Devonian  age,  while  Professor 
Daly  of  Harvard  fixes  the  nativity  of 
Aseutney  at  a  still  later  time,  viz. :  as 
later  than  the  Carboniferous  and  ear- 
lier than  the  Cretaceous  period,  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  time  of 
giant  vegetation  when  the  coal  areas 
were  formed  and  the  time  when  the 
enormously  thick  chalk  beds  were  laid 
down  under  those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  were  then  covered  by  water. 

This  may  have  been  only  a  hundred 
million  years  ago,  but  in  any  event  it 
was,  geologically  speaking,  in  com- 
paratively recent  times.  Geologists 
are  extremely  shy  of  using  any  time 
measure  expressed  in  years,  and  well 
they  may  be,  for  a  thousand  years  is 
as  a  mere  tick  on  the  great  clock  of 
geologic  time.  The  constant  tendency 
is  to  lengthen  the  time  estimates.  Re- 
cent studies  in  the  phenomena  of  ra- 
dio activity  have  increased  them 
enormously. 

From  boyhood  the  writer  has  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  Aseutney,  its 
gentle,  graceful  curves,  its  ever 
changing  lights  and  shadows,  its  soft 
outlines  under  the  stars,  but  it  was 
late  in  life  when  he  first  learned  that 
this  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  youth. 

Although  a  mere  youth  among 
mountains,  Aseutney  is  interesting, 
very  interesting,  and  has  been  much 
studied  by  leading  geologists,  by  the 
Hitchcocks  already  mentioned,  and, 
in  more  recent  years,  by  Professors 
Daly,  Wolff  and  Jaggar  of  Harvard. 

Wolff,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  professor  of  Petrography  at 


Harvard,  Jaggar  is  a  world  authority 
on  volcanoes,  Daly  after  spending  ten 
years  with  some  interruptions  in  the 
study  of  this  mountain,  assisted  by 
the  above  named  and  others,  published 
in  1903  his  **  Geology  of  Aseutney 
Mountain, '*  a  book  of  125  pages.  Bul- 
letin No.  209  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey. 

Rocks  may  be  roughly  divided  int6 
two  great  classes:  (1)  the  sedimentary 
or  stratified  rocks  which  were  formed 
from  disintegrated  particles  of  older 
rocks  or  the  shells  of  animal  life,  de- 
posited under  water  and  cemented  to- 
gether by  heat  or  pressure  or  both 
of  these  agencies;  (2)  the  crystal- 
line rocks,  some  of  the  intrusive 
varieties  of  which  are  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

The  mountains  and  also  the  hills  of 
any  considerable  height  in  Claremont 
and  the  vicinity,  with  three  exceptions, 
were  originally  formed  by  the  cooling 
and  shrinking  of  the  earth's  interior, 
causing  the  surface  rock  to  wrinkle 
into  inmiense  folds  much  as  the  skin 
of  an  apple  wrinkles  when  the  inside 
shrinks. 

This  process  of  mountain  building 
had  long  ceased  in  our  vicinity  before 
the  three  exceptions,  above  men- 
tioned, appeared.  These  late  comers 
were  Aseutney,  Little  Aseutney  and 
Pierson's  Peak.  The  latter  was  long 
considered  a  part  of  little  Aseutney, 
and  so  called  until  given  a  distinctive 
name  by  Professor  Daly. 

These  three  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  eruptive  or  intrusive  rocks 
which  were  forced  up  in  a  molten  and 
highly  fluid  state  from  great  depths 
in  the  earth.  The  word  ''intrusive'' 
would  seem  to  be  the  better  descrip- 
tive name,  for  they  literally  intruded 
upon  the  older  rocks  which  for  long 
ages  had  previously  occupied  this  area; 
furthermore,  the  word  **  eruptive  "  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  sudden  or  explosive 
outburst,  while  the  geologists  agree 
that  the  intrusions  were  by  a  slow, 
irresistible,  upward  pressure.  There 
were  several  such  intrusions  of  vary- 
ing extent,  probably  separated  by  long 
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periods  of  time.  The  earliest  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  the 
later  ones  following  progressively  to- 
ward the  east. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood 
that  Ascutney  was  ever  a  volcano 
which  has  become  extinct.  It  never 
had  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
volcano.  It  had  no  crater,  no  ex- 
plosive eruptions.  The  intrusive  ma- 
terial came  from  great  depths  while 
the  lava  of  a  volcano  comes  from 
comparatively  shallow  depths  and 
at  comparatively  frequent  intervals. 
Neither  must  it  be  imagined  that  As- 
cutney or  any  of  the  other  mountains 
in  our  vicinity  looked  in  the  least  as 
they  do  now,  immediately  or  for  a  long 
period  after  the  intrusions.  They  ex- 
isted as  the  rock  of  the  famous  **  Lion 
of  Lucerne,"  carved  in  the  hillside, 
existed  for  ages,  unshaped  and  invis- 
ible, before  the  great  sculptor  Thor- 
waldsen  finished  his  work.  In  shap- 
ing mountains  water,  weather  and 
frost  were  and  still  are  the  slowly 
working  sculptors.  At  the  time  of 
the  intrusions  nearly  all  of  New  Eng- 
land, long  submerged  and  later  lifted 
was  covered  by  soft  sedimentary 
rocks,  thousands  of  feet  thick,  which 
had  been  deposited  under  water. 
These  formed  •a  great  plain  with  the 
materials  of  the  later  sculptured 
mountains  buried  beneath  ite  sur- 
face. Long  ages  of  the  action  of 
water  and  weather  wore  and  washed 
away  these  softer  rocks,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  harder  rocks 
with  them,  leaving  as  residuals  of 
erosion  Ascutney  and  other  neighbor- 
ing much  older  mountains  in  sub- 
stantially their  present  visible  form. 

Geologists  are  agreed  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth,  though  hotter 
than  any  high  temperatures  we  are 
familiar  with,  is,  owing  to  pressure 
incredibly  great,  as  solid  as  steel. 
Under  the  crust  of  the  earth  are 
enormous  masses  known  as  magmas, 
which  when  relieved  from  pressure 
by  cracks  in  the  overlying  crust  ex- 
pand, become  lighter  in  weight  and 
highly  fluid,  perhaps  somewhat  like 
white-hot,  melted,  fluid  glass. 


In  the  formation  of  Ascutney  this 
upwardly  pressing,  molten  and  highly 
fluid  magma  penetrated  the  cracks 
in  the  overlying  sedimentary  rocks, 
breaking,  spUtting  and  rifting  them 
into  innumerable  blocks  and  frag- 
ments, large  and  small.  These  ow- 
ing to  their  greater  weight  sank  in 
the  magma,  which,  modified  in  char- 
acter by  these  older  rocks  melted, 
assimilated  and  digested  by  it,  formed 
when  cooled  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
which  Ascutney  principally  consists. 
The  intrusive  cylinder  cut  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  older  rocks, 
without  much  displacement  of  the 
rocks  immediately  outside  the  cut. 
This  process  is  one  which  a  miner 
would  describe  as  "overhead  stoping," 
that  is  to  say,  cutting  up  from  below 
and  permitting  the  material  to  fall 
by  gravity.  Professor  Wolff  tells  me 
that  this  theory  of  intrusions  by 
"overhead  stoping,"  first  developed  by 
Professor  'Daly  in  his  study  of  the 
Ascutney  rocks,  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  geologists  the  world  over, 
whereby  Professor  Daly's  Uttle  book 
has  become  a  classic  in  geological  lit- 
erature. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  intrusions 
modified  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  the  surrounding  rocks  to  a 
lessening  degree  for  a  distance  of 
about  six  hundred  feet  from  the  con- 
tact. By  contact  is  meant  the  place 
where  this  immense  cyUndrical  in- 
trusive body  of  newer  rock  touched 
or  contacted  with  the  older  surround- 
ing rocks,  which  it  does  on  Ascutney 
in  approximately  a  circle  having  a 
diameter  at  the  present  surface  of 
about  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  should 
be  understood  that  all  of  the  rock 
within  this  contact  circle  is  new  and 
intrusive  rock  of  a  wholly  different 
composition  and  character  from  the 
older  rocks  outside  the  circle  and  also 
that  what  remains  of  the  cylinder  of 
intrusive  rock  extends,  probably  per- 
pendicularly, downward  for  an  un- 
known distance,  at  least  several  miles, 
through  the  cooled  crust  of  the  earth. 

The  surface  contact  is  about  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  Connecticut 
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on  the  easterly  side  of  the  mountain, 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  above  it  at 
"Crystal  Cascade"  on  the  south- 
westerly side,  about  six  hundred  feet 
above  Mill  Brook  on  the  northwest- 
erly side  near  Brownsville,  and  about 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  highway 
at  the  path  on  the  northeasterly  side. 

Anyone  seeking  to  find  the  line  of 
surface  contact  will  be  aided  by  the 
fact  that  all  around  the  mountain 
there  is  a  decided  steepening  of  the 
grade  at  the  contact.  This  is  owing 
to  the  much  harder,  more  resistant 
character  of  the  intrusive  rock.  It  has 
been  less'  affected  by  glacial  and 
weathering  action  than  the  older, 
softer  surrounding  rocks.  The  con- 
tact may  best  be  seen  at  "Crystal  Cas- 
cade" where  specimen  pieces  may  be 
easily  knocked  off  with  a  hammer 
showing  both  the  older  and  the  in- 
trusive rock  just  as  they  were  when 
the  intrusive  cooled  and  firmly  ce- 
mented itself  to  the  older  rock. 

Fragments  of  the  latter  may  be 
seen  there  imbedded  in  the  newer  rock 
at  some  little  distance  inside  the  con- 
tact. They  were  splintered  off  af- 
ter the  intrusive  rock  had  partially 
cooled  and  was  therefore  in-a  suffi- 
ciently viscous  state  to  support  them 
notwithstanding  the  greater  specific 
gravity  of  the  fragments. 

"Crystal  Cascade,"  easily  reached, 
is  a  feature  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  a  veritable  sermon  in  stones  to 
the  geologist.  It  has  been  frequently 
visited  by  the  Harvard  professors 
above  mentioned,  who  occasionally 
brought  their  special  students  with 
them.  A  similar  place  in  England  or 
France  would  be  widely  celebrated. 
The  older  rocks  surrounding  the  As- 
cutney  intrusives  are  mainly  clayey 
schists.  These  were  at  one  time  strati- 
fied rocks  but  were  subsequently  much 
changed  by  heat.  They  had  been 
flexed  and  wrinkled  by  the  shrinking 
process,  above  described,  into  their 
present  positions  and  shapes  long 
before  the  granitic  intrusions  cut  out 
the  circular  area  now  occupied  by  the 
latter.     The  schists  are  of  the  Lower 


Silurian  Age,  and,  more  definitely  of 
the  Lower  Trenton  period,  that  is  to 
say,  probably  hundreds  of  milUons  of 
years  older  than  the  intrusive  rocks. 

The  quarry  man  would  describe  As- 
cutney  as  composed  of  granite;  the 
geologist,  as  composed  mainly  of  that 
kind  of  granite  which  is  called  quartz- 
syenite.  If  asked  for  further  particu- 
lars he  would  say  that  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  intrusive  rock  was  that 
kind  of  quartz-syenite  which  is  called 
nordmarkite,  several  varieties  of 
which  are  found  on  Ascutney.  One 
would  have  to  travel  as  far  away  as 
the  region  of  Christiania  in  Norway  to 
find  another  equally  large  mass  of 
nordmarkite.  If  asked  about  the  other 
fifth  of  the  intrusive  rock  the  geolo- 
gist would  say  that  it  was  called  bio- 
tite-granite,  was  on  the  southeasterly 
side  of  the  mountain  and  was  the 
latest  of  the  great  intrusions. 

This  biotite-granite  is  the  granite 
of  the  now  abandoned  quarries  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  river  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  from  As- 
cutneyville.  The  blocks  for  the  piers 
of  the  "High  Bridge"  in  Claremont, 
also  for  the  walls  of  the  railroad  bridge 
over  the  highway,  half  a  mile  further 
south,  came  frbm  this  source.  These 
quarries  supphed  the  millstones  for 
many  miles  around  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  The  road  to 
them,  leading  through  a  beautiful 
mountain  valley,  still  shows  indica- 
tions of  long  continued,  heavy  use. 
It  is  clearly  apparent  that  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  stone  has  been 
taken  from  these  quarries.  They  will 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  further 
worked  until  a  railroad  is  built  to 
them. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain, 
near  Brownsville,  are  two  quarries  in 
the  nordmarkite  from  which  a  ^een 
variety  of  granite  is  obtained.  /  The 
"Norcross  quarry"  furnished/  the 
large  columns  for  the  Library  bui  Iding 
of  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City,  also  those  for  the  Bank  of 
Montreal.  The  "Mower  quatrry" 
furnished  the  two  monolithic  sar jcoph- 
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agi  in  the  McKinley  mausoleum  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  For  particulars  of  these 
quarries,  also  for  some  further  facts 
respecting  the  geology  of  Ascutney, 
see  Professor  Dale's  ^'Granites  of 
Vermont,"  Bulletin  No.  404  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  published 
in  1909. 

The  great  ice  sheet  which  covered 
Ascutney  and  scoured  across  it  during 
the  Glacial  period,  a  very  recent  event 
of  perhaps  only  half  a  million  years 
ago,  had  little  effect  on  the  outlines 
of  the  mountain  owing  to  the  resistant 
hardness  of  the  intrusive  rocks.  Of 
this  Professor  Daly  says:  **The  gen- 
eral form  of  Ascutney  was  not  essen- 
tially aflfected  by  the  Pleistocene 
glaciation.  A  veneer  of  pre-glacial 
weathered  rock  was  removed  and  the 
rounding  of  minor  points  accom- 
plished by  the  ice  invasion,  but  the 
pre-Glacial  Ascutney  had  practically 
the  form  of  the  present  mountain. " 

That  this  is  true  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  as  Daly  points  out,  that  the 
whole  drainage  system  of  the  moun- 
tains was  unchanged  by  the  glacier— 
The  valleys  that  had  been  sculptured 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain  by 
the  slow  action  of  frost  and  water 
were  formed,  practically  as  they  are 
today,  long  geologic  ages  before  the 
ice  came. 

The  jnoving  ice-sheet,  thousands  of 
feet  deep,  rounded  off  the  exposed 
ridges,  scratched  and  pOhshed  the  rock 
sm^ace  and  carried  away  enormous 
quantities  of  debritus  and  angular 
blocks  that  had  been  detached  and 


spUt  up  by  frost  action.  These  were 
rolled,  roimded  and  carried  south  and 
southeast  in  and  under  the  moving 
ice.  Millions  of  tons  of  these  nord- 
markite  boulders  may  be  seen  in  the 
stone  walls  and  fields  over  southwes- 
tern New  Hampshire,  some  even  ^ 
far  as  the  Massachusetts  line;  vastly 
more  he  buried  in  the  drift. 

Even  as  late  a  period  as  that  of  the 
Ascutney  intrusions  would  not  have 
been  an  altogether  agreeable  time  in 
which  to  live,  at  least  not  as  mankind 
is  at  present  constituted.  Vegeta- 
tion was  dark,  gloomy  and  devoid  of 
flowers;  great  dinosaurs  and  other 
reptiles,  some  as  ma  ly  as  fifteen  feet 
high  and  thirty  feet  long  lumbered 
over  the  land.  They  have  left  their 
footprints  in  the  mud-rocks  at  Turn- 
er's Falls,  near  Greenfield,  Mass.  A 
varied  assortment  of  monsters  lived  in 
the  sea;  great  reptiles  whose  bat-like 
wings  measured  twenty-five  feet  from 
tip  to  tip,  flew  through  the  heavy 
atmosphere.  Even  as  a  summer  resort 
the  Connecticut  River  valley  could 
not  have  been  reliably  recommended 
at  that  time. 

Dr.  Gulliver,  who  did  the  topo- 
graphic work  for  Professor  Daly  and 
prepared  the  map  for  his  book,  de- 
termined the  height  of  Ascutney  to 
be  3,114  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
railway  bridge  over  the  Connecti- 
cut at  Windsor  to  be  301  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

Ascutney  is  the  highest  elevation 
lying  wholly  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut from  its  source  to  the  Sound. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 


A  small,  but  complete  volume,  on 
'*  Alsace-Lorraine  since  1870,"  written 
by  Barry  Cerf  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  pubUshed  by  The  Mac- 
mUlan  Company,  New  York,  sheds 
much  light  on  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence has  to  answer  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  The  author  has  no 
sympathy  for  any  of  the  German 
claims  to  the  country  under  considera- 


tion and  his  brief  for  France  in  this 
connection  is  energetic,  compact  and 
backed  by  evidence  adduced  from  re- 
liable sources  and  clearly  presented. 
Especially  valuable  is  the  statistical 
study  which  the  book  contains  of  the 
ruthless  exploiting  of  Alsatian  re- 
sources by  an  arrogant  and  selfish 
conqueror.  The  volume  has  a  fron- 
tispiece map  and  is  published  at  $1.50. 


COUNTRY  MAIL-BOXES 

By  Mary  Jenness 


Discovery  began  with  the  silver 
sheets  of  rain  tlStt,  for  the  last  half- 
hour  beyond  Plymouth,  hid  from 
view  lake  and  mountain,  cottage  and 
farmhouse  alike — everything  but  the 
Uttle  mail-boxes  beside  the  road. 
The  touring-car  boomed  ahead  at  a 
rate  that  rendered  conversation  im- 
possible, yet  had  the  advantage  of 
bringing  these  into  a  connected  series. 

The  first  discovery  was  that  there 
are  styles.  Once  I  rashly  suggested 
to  a  friend,  three  years  in  China, 
that  doubtless  the  uniform  costume 
of  Chinese  women  explained  their 
placidity  of  countenance,  since  it 
forestalled  all  worries  about  style. 

"Style!  My  dear  Sarah,  it's  all 
style,'*  he  retorted  pityingly.  "The 
length  of  the  sleeve,  the  cut  of  the 
cufif,  the  breadth  of  the  trousers,  these 
are  changing  all  the  time.  There  are 
certain  colors  and  textures  appropri- 
ate for  certain  seasons,  months  and  even 
weeks— to  say  nothing  of  the  holidays." 

Crushed,  I  conceded  the  point;  and 
now  it  was  rising  to  haunt  me  along 
the  New  Hampshire  countryside. 
Again,  where  I  least  expected,  it  was 
all  style.  A  box  on  a  post,  within 
reach  of  the  rural  carrier's  arm;  on 
this  foundation,  how  varied  the  struc- 
ture! There  were  no  two  alike. 
For  a  time  indeed  the  type  was 
similar.  Grey  wooden  boxes  of  home 
manufacture  flashed  by,  little  roofed 
houses,  Noah's  Arks  with  one  side 
left  open.  Presently  appeared  an' 
open  raft  nailed  alongside;  some  pro- 
gressive Shem  or  Japheth  had  in- 
vented the  magazine  annex.  The 
eflfect,  while  marine  through  child- 
hood association,  was  also  oddly 
suggestive  of  the  garden  bird-house; 
and  once  at  a  cross-roads  I  found  that 
some  local  Gilbert  White  had  thought 
so,  too.  With  sly  humor  he  had 
erected  opposite  the  toy  post-office  a 
real  avian  mansion.  It  was  furnished 
with  verandas,  and  many  loopholes 


of  entrance,  and  yet  the  effect  was 
still  so  similar  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
robin  who  never  mailed  her  babies, 
.nor  ever  trusted  her  eggs  to  govern- 
ment ownership! 

Transition  between  country  and 
town  was  marked  without  the  aid  of 
a  road-map.  The  changing  mail- 
boxes did  it.  Another  home-made 
houselet  perched  gravely  on  the  main 
post,  but  the  magazine  tray  was  filled 
with  a  smart  new  tin  box  by  way  of 
modem  ell.  The  personality  of  the 
weatherbeaten  mother  still  dominated 
the  shiny  commercial  newness  of 
the  oflFspring.  But  we  were  nearing 
town  so  rapidly  that  the  next  step 
would  certainly  be  to  eUminate 
the  old-fashioned  mother  altogether. 
The  second  generation  did  it,  con- 
spicuous and  graceless,  in  the  person 
of  the  nattiest  mail-box  de  luxe  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  Uncle  Sam's  back 
must  have  been  turned  when  this 
aluminum  creation  was  coiffed, 
scrolled  and  curled. 

The  next  day  was  glorious.  The 
country  stretched  below  and  above 
us  for  varied,  enchanting  miles.  Per- 
versely enough,  we  had  eyes  hardly 
for  the  occasional  glimpse  of  Mount 
Washington  himself.  Our  attention 
was  glued  upon  mail-boxes.  And 
today  we  made  the  second  discovery, 
hidden  yesterday  behind  the  rain, 
that  subtly  the  boxes  matched  their 
houses.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  style 
was  the  man.  Vesta  made  surrepti- 
tious sketches  on  the  margin  of  my 
New  Republic  which  later  verified  our 
combined  memories.  The  post  varied 
from  farm  to  farm,  the  material  and 
style  of  the  box  itself  might  change, 
the  angle  of  attachment  to  the  stem, 
whether  post  or  fence  or  tree,  was 
never  twice  alike;  yet  uncannily  the 
house  kept  pace.  A  tiny  sample 
vial  of  its  spirit  was  there  beside  the 
road,  open  to  the  public  eye — ^any 
public  eye  that  could  spare  half  a 
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pupil  from  the  automobile  guide  and 
the  scenery. 

Was  there  a  weatherbeaten  cracker- 
box  carefully  hinged,  squarely  planted 
on  a  stout,  plain  post?  Behind  it  was 
a  Uttle  grey  house  with  scant  im- 
maculate curtains;  the  essence  of  well- 
trained  poverty,  both  ends  barely 
meeting,  but  both  ends  and  the 
middle  scrubbed  clean.  The  next 
neighbor  has  an  empty  tobacco-box 
stuck  on  end,  half  the  cover  broken 
aslant,  and  the  other  half  crazily 
whirUng  on  one  precarious  nail.  And 
behold,  his  lean  and  rusty  hens  stray 
through  an  unweeded  garden,  and 
down  his  forlorn  and  sagging  bay 
window  run  the  stains  of  many  shift- 
less winters.  Another  has  a  round, 
new  government  box  sturdily  clamped 
to  the  side  of  a  disused  mile-post; 
opposite  is  the  famiUar  wooden  hut 
mounted  by  a  log  of  wood  wrapped 
round, by  fraying  strands  of  rope: 
is  it  the  former^s  sons  or  his  neighbor's, 
who  will  be  leaders  of  men?  Let  the 
rocks  in  the  hillside  garden  of  the 
latter  add  their  answer. 

Yonder  is  the  crumbUng  shell  of  a 
great  yellow  farmhouse,  but  the 
family  moved  across  the  road  before 
it  crumbled,  and  thriftily  took  their 
mail-box  with  them.  There  is  the 
framework  which  once  enclosed  it, 
still  supported  by  the  iron  bracket 
that  had  surely  held  up  grandmother's 
mantel  shelf.  Similar  economy  ap- 
pears in  their  present  use  of  a  great 
newell  post  that  must  have  come  from 
the  old  homestead.  So  link  the 
generations,  the  essentials  of  the  one 
reappearing  as  the  casual  subsidiary 
reserves  of  the  next. 

More  than  a  revealer,  the  box  was 
sometimes  an  actual  give-away  of 
character.  There  is  a  famous  way- 
side Tea  Room,  studiedly  in  the 
rough,  whose  methodical  rusticity 
had  annoyed  us  before,  but  never  to 
the  point  of  acid  characterization. 
The  new  mail-box  forced  it.  It  was 
swathed  to  its  silvered  ears  in  great 
slabs  of  wood  still  in  the  bark — 
Jacob's   smooth  and  guileful  fingers 


sUpping  out  of  the  disguise  for  Esau. 
More  slabs  camouflaged  the  slender 
stem  into  a  many-angled  trunk 
that  deceived  nobody.  "  Rustiqued !" 
commented  Vesta,  and  the  dignity  of 
tea-house  and  mail-box  were  gone. 
One  Uttle  word  had  felled  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  surely  an 
artist  whose  box,  a  modest  loaf  of 
bread  in  shape,  stretched  from  the 
dividing  pine  tree  to  rest  its  chin 
on  a  forked  birch  sapUng,  growing 
from  right  to  left.  No  native  could 
have,  resisted  pruning — and  no 
native  would  ever  climb  the  steep 
brown  path  behind,  cried  our  detect- 
ive instinct.  And  lo!  there  on  the 
bluffs  above,  appeared  the  unmis- 
takable windows  of  a  studio. 

Such  use  of  the  material  at  hand 
was  far  more  considerate  of  the  tree 
than  the  elaborate  scaffoldings  we 
sometimes  saw.  Once  indeed,  the 
two  broad  cleats  ran  out  from  the 
maple  to  either  side  the  box,  which 
was  still  further  stayed  by  no  less 
than  three  after-thoughts,  stakes 
driven  into  the  outraged  tree  at 
different  times  and  angles.  The 
result  was,  however,  complex  and 
picturesque,  like  the  Irish  question; 
and  our  sympathies  were  not  wholly 
with  the  unsentimental  son-in-law 
who  had  freshly  set  a  stout  cedar 
post  under  the  box,  and  had  con- 
temptuously sawed  through  the  work 
of  his  elders.  Doubtless  it  was  he 
whose  brusque  efficiency  had  begun 
to  eviscerate  and  "remodel"  the 
chain  of  dropping  ell  and  added  gables 
in  the  old  farmhouse. 

A  more  united  family  was  that 
whose  three  boxes,  all  different  (Uke 
tooth-brushes,  observed  Vesta)  bur- 
geoned at  varying  angles  from  the 
grapevine  trellis  by  the  porch.  What 
friendly  mail-man  would  pass  in 
autumn  without  carrying  away  a 
luscious  memory,  aided  or  not  by 
some  ripening  Eve? 

Once  we  caught  our  breath  at  the 
universal  quaUty  in  a  little  story 
lying  open  by  the  roadside.  The 
trimmest,  perkiest  of  grey  cottages, 
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mated  with  a  sluggish  red  bam,  had 
attracted  us  a  long  way  down  the 
road.  Then  came  the  momentary 
puzzle.  What  was  that  block  of 
scarlet  by  the  kitchen  window?  The 
mail-box,  painted  red?  And  why 
beside  the  bam  door  did  the  exact 
shape  of  it  remain,  post  and  all,  out- 
Uned  and  brushed  over  with  gUstening 
new  paint,  not  for  long  years  to 
weather  to  the  dull  tone  of  the  old 
bam  itself?  It  was  Vesta  who  noted 
the  service  flag  and  hnked  the  whole 
in  a  flash  of  understanding. 

"Why  he's  across,"  she  interpreted 
swiftly,  *'and  his  mother's  had  the 
mail-box  moved  over  to  the  kitchen 
window  so  that  she  can  get  news  from 
him  first.     Look  at  that  track!" 

Truly  the  wheel-ruts  across  the  bit 
of  lawn  were  new.  And  there  at  the 
window,  with  busy  hands,  sat  a  little 
grey  woman,  crisp-curled;  dainty  and 
positive,  like  the  house.  Across  the 
upper  panes  of  the  casement  was 
fastened  the  service  flag,  home  made, 
with  the  avowal  cross-stitched  evenly 
as  a  card-board  motto:  "Over  There." 

With  the  world's  motherhood  last 
August,  she  was  waiting  for  the  mail. 
Her  heart  lay  only  more  visibly  open 
by  the  side  of  the  road. 


Such  explorations  are  not  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  A.  A.  A., 
any  more  than  the  style  of  "Marius 
the  Epicurean"  can  be  solved  for  X. 
Other  values  are  involved.  Our  last 
discovery  led  us  to  conscious  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact.  Close  to  the  final 
city,  we  passed  the  group  of  shacks 
that  had  sprung  up  around  a  munition 
factory.  Conspicuously  new  between 
the  telegraph  poles,  a  rough  plank 
bore  fourteen  identical  boxes,  tragic- 
ally alike,  numbered,  like  the  souls  in 
purgatory. 

"Now  that,"  murmured  Vesta,  "is. 
exactly  why  I  do  not  believe  Com- 
munism is  possible.  It's  human 
nature  to  prefer  the  poor  thing  of  one's 
own  to  the  most  efficient,  economical, 
made-by-the-miUion,  free-and-equal 
product.  It  hasn't  any  style  and  it 
hasn't  any  soul.  Nobody  created  it, 
that's  why!" 

"Begotten,  not  made" — the  oldest 
creed  added  significant  glow  to  her 
challenge.  Sacred  be  personality. 
It  goes  deep,  this  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  create  his  environment  in  his 
own  image.  Even  so  deep  into  our 
town-bred  hearts  had  grown  the  lov- 
able, differentiated  humanity  of  our 
friends— the  country  mail-boxes. 


MONADNOCK  AT  SUNSET 

By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 

Grand  gray-capped  mountain  crowned  with  clouds  aflame! 
O  monarch  mountain  robed  in  misty  blue 
At  set  of  sun  when  falls  the  evening  dew, 
So  changed  from  midday  yet  the  very  same 
That  I  beheld  thee  years  and  years  ago. 

Some  moments  since  the  golden  sun  shone  low. 
Resplendent,  gorgeous,  dazzUng  to  the  eye. 
Like  blazing  beacon  Ughting  far  and  nigh 
It  sank  from  sight,  and — lo! — the  dimming  sky 
Is  bright  with  colors,  and  yon  darkened  crest 
Looms  clear  amid  the  glory  in  the  west. 

O  spectacle  of  which  sight  cannot  tire, 

Inspiring  artist's  brush  or  poet's  lyre, 

Grand  gray-capped  mountain  crowned  with  clouds  afire t 


THE  IDYL  OF  SQUAM  LAKE 

Translated  from  Carl  A.  Koehler^s  "Maerchenstrauss  aus  dem  Weissen  Gebrige*' 

By  Ellen  McRoberts  Mason 


The  loveliest  little  spot  in  the  White 
Mountains  lies  apart  from  the  great 
frequented  thoroughfares  over  which 
the  obstreperous  steam  engine  brings 
thousands  of  pleasure-seeking  summer 
guests  in  flying  haste  to  the  popular 
hotels.  Only  occasionally  does  the 
traveler  bend  his  steps  that  way, 
which,  through  smiling  plains  and 
peaceiul  valleys  and  over  wooded 
heights,  leads  to  the  vale  where  lies 
Squam  Lake,  there  in  deUcious  tran- 
quility and  solitude  to  enjoy  the 
exquisiteness  of  nature  which  there 
unfolds  its  richest  charms  in  incom- 
parable beauty.  And  yet  what  our 
enraptured  eyes  behold  today  there, 
is  only  a  shadow,  a  reflection  of  that 
which  was  formerly  there.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  it  looked,  and  what 
happened  there  long  years  ago. 

In  the  happy  time  when  elves  still 
peopled  many  snug  little  parts  of  the 
ea^h,  and  had  not  yet  been  scared 
away  by  the  restless  doings  of  men  in 
their  chase  after  earthly  goods,  when 
the  incessant  clattering,  hammering, 
pounding  and  sawing  of  busy  indus- 
tries had  not  yet  driven  away  the 
poesy  of  unprofaned  nature  from  wood 
and  field,  the  king  of  the  elves  had 
chosen  a  charming,  dainty  bride  to  be 
his  queen.  His  heart  glowed  with 
love  for  his  chosen  one  and  to  make 
ready  a  worthy  dwelling  place  for  her, 
he  created  a  Paradise  in  the  midst  of 
this  mountain  landscape  overgrown 
with  thick  forests.  That  nothing 
should  disturb  them  in  their  happi- 
ness, he  surrounded  the  valley  with  a 
high  wall  of  mighty,  insurmountable 
mountains,  that  locked  this  dale 
away  from  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Smaller  heights  covered  with 
shadowy  woods  girded  it  about  with  a 
second  ring  and  sloped  to  the  lake 
resting  in  the  depths.  Babbling  little 
brooks,  in  whose  silvery  waters  the 


sun  was  mirrored,  sprang  from  all  the 
hills  in  hurrying  course,  and  here  and 
there  plunged  a  waterfall  in  merry 
bounds  from  the  rocks  into  the  white 
basin  of  the  lake  whose  blue  flood 
was  kissed  by  the  green  shores  that, 
in  the  most  delightful  curves  here 
wound  forward  in  a  lovely,  little 
peninsula  and  there  enclosed  an 
exquisite  bay.  Countless  splendid- 
wooded  islands  and  islets  dotted  the 
wide,  peaceful  sheet  of  water,  lending 
a  charming  variety.  Entrancing  was 
the  effect  that  the  indescribably 
beautiful  landscape  made  when  the 
glowing  disk  of  the  sun  rose  above 
the  blue  tops  of  the  distant  wonderful- 
shaped' mountains  and  gilded  every- 
thing in  wondrous  radiance,  mirroring 
itself  in  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dew-drops  which  hung  on  trees  and 
underwood  Uke  sparkling  diamond 
chains.  Innumerable  flower-cups  ex- 
haled the  sweetest  fragrance,  and  the 
green  velvet  plain  was  Uke  a  many- 
colored  carpet  embroidered  with 
gorgeous  flower-garlands.  Variegated 
butterflies  fluttered  over  the  blossoms; 
splendid  colored  birds  darted  joyously  , 
through  the  branches  and  trilled 
their  morning  songs;  shining  beetles 
bustled  noisily  in  the  grass  that 
floated  and  waved  in  the  light  zephyrs; 
and  the  tree-tops  rustled  with  a  sweet 
song  of  joy.  While  thus  the  sun 
moved  up  in  the  azure  vault,  all 
nature  was  hke  a  vast  and  mighty 
temple  in  which  from  countless  voices 
the  high  hymn  of  the  joy  of  being 
sounded  and  resounded. 

And  when  the  sun  went  to  his  rest, 
sinking  blood-red  and  bedded  upon 
clouds  of  purple  and  gold,  and  grad- 
ually twilight  settled  down  and  only 
the  highest  of  the  distant  mountain- 
tops  were  radiant  in  soft  violet  light, 
then  rest,  soft  rest  was  spread  over 
sleeping  nature. 

Then  rose  the  golden  moon  high 
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in  the  deep  blue  star-strewn  vault 
of  heaven  and  poured  her  veiled  light 
over  the  woods  and  flowery  meadows, 
and  her  face  beamed  mild  again  out 
of  the  clear,  polished  mirror  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake. 

Ah,  what  a  delightful  little  spot  it 
was,  so  right-worthy  to  serve  the 
loving  elf-pair  for  a  blessed  dwelling 
place,  so  holy,  created  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  highest,  purest  happiness. 
Then  the  elf-king  led  his  tender  bride 
to  the  marriage  feast.  And  it  was  a 
feast,  the  like  of  which  no  second  has 
been  celebrated,  nor  ever  will  be. 
There  was  every  magnificence  and 
show,  jubilation  and  merriment. 
Splendid  was  the  entry  of  the  royal 
pair  into  the  kingdom.  Leading  the 
'  way,  there  marched  many  beetles  clad 
in  gold-shimmehng  coats  of  mail,  and 
attended  by  blue-winged  dragon-flies, 
and  gaily-painted  butterflies  in  fan- 
tastic dances  about  them.  After 
this  came  the  royal  coach  made  of 
gilded  shells.  This  was  drawn  by 
ten  milk-white  mice.  A  squirrel  sat 
as  coachman  upon  the  box.  Gor- 
geous-plumaged  Canadian  colibris 
swarmed  about  the  carriage,  likewise 
many-colored  birds  sang  sweet  love 
songs.  Innumerable  elves  in  deli- 
cate, gorgeous  vesture,  followed  the 
coach  and  sang,  as  an  epithalamium, 
the  following  verses,  while  they  ac- 
companied their  song  with  the  most 
graceful  dancing: 

Proud  let  us  celebrate  in  festive  dance, 
The  splendid  pair  so  lovely  and  bold; 
So  ricn  adorned  with  diamonds  and  gold, 
Let  us  reverent  make  them  obeisance. 

Long  live  our  elfin  king,  the  good,  the  mild, 
Who  reigns  o'er  the  elves  no  mortals  see; 
How  could  one  happier,  blesseder  be 
In  all  these  flowery  fields  so  wild. 

For  today  with  exultant  joy  doth  he  bring 
Throughout  all  his  kingdom  the  bride  most 

divine, 
As  splendidest  jewel  in  glorious  shrine. 
As  crowning  gem  in  the  house  of  the  king. 

Hop  and  spring, 

Dance  ana  sing; 

High  swells  the  breast 

In  man  so  blest. 

Dance  the  ring, 

While  we  sing. 


Honor  and  glory 
To  this  pair  so  holy. 

Bees  and  wasps,  armed  with  sharp 
spears,  ended  the  procession  which 
advanced  to  the  castle  situated  upon 
a  hill.  It  was  built  in  the  light 
graceful  style  of  the  elves,  and  was 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  royal 
pair.  Broad,  marble  steps  led  to 
the  entrance  where  two  green,  varie- 
gated serpents  kept  guard.  Lofty, 
polished  columns  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, with  capitals  of  precious  stone, 
formed  broad,  airy  halls  and  corridors 
and  supported  a  golden  dome.  The 
outside  walls  were  adorned  with  many 
graceful  turrets  and  balconies.  All 
the  apartments  impressed  one  with 
their  richness  and  splendor,  and 
numerous  artistic  ornaments  adorned 
the  walls. 

All  around  the  castle,  from  which 
could  be  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  lake,  the  wooded  hills  and  the 
distant  mountains,  extended  a  large 
garden  where  flower-beds  filled  with 
fragrant  blossoms  alternated  with 
groves  of  shady  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
soft  green  meadows.  Fountains,  in 
whose  spray  the  sunlight  broke  in 
many  colors,  brightened  the  loveliness 
of  the  enchanting  pleasure-garden. 

In  the  castle  the  marriage  was  now 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp. 
All  the  elves  were  bidden  to  the  table. 
This  was  laden  with  everything  deli- 
cious that  an  elfin  tongue  could  crave, 
and  virgin  honey  and  blossom-dew 
was  served  in  great  flower-cups.  For 
musicians,  the  cicadas  and  crickets 
played,  accompanied  by  the  frogs 
with  their  deep  bass,  and  thousands 
of  feathered  songsters  let  their  love- 
liest songs  resound.  It  was  won- 
drously  beautiful — of  course  only  for 
elfin  ears,  for  the  hearing  of  men  is 
not  fine  enough  to  lay  hold  on  the 
exquisite  melody  of  such  a  concert. 
When  the  enjoyment  was  at  its 
height,  the  king  rose  and  said: 

"  Fortune  and  happiness  are  entered 
here;  my  highest  wish  is  fulfilled; 
I  call  the  loveUest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  elves,  my  own.     Fortune 
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and  happiness  dwell  here  forever- 
more,  to  you,  my  comrades,  I  grant 
this,  my  kingdom,  for  your  abode; 
pass  here  your  contented  elfin  exist- 
ence in  untroubled  blessedness.  May 
the  holy  tranquility  never  forsake 
these  fields.  But  that  also  the  men 
who  dvell  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  should  share  in  our  pros- 
perity, go,  my. herald,  to  them  and 
proclaim  that  I  will  protect  and 
prosper  them,  that  I  will  bless  their 
land  with  fruitfulness  and  riches,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  overstep  the 
boundaries  of  my  kingdom,  and  no 
human  foot  treads  upon  my  domin- 
ion." 

Swiftly  sped  the  light-winged  mes- 
senger from  thence  to  execute  the 
order  of  the  ruler. 

A  long  while  yet  the  merriment  of 
the  festival  lasted,  and  finally  the 
king  arose  and  with  his  queen — who 
looked  up  to  her  consort  lovingly  and 
clung  to  him  with  ardent  thanks  for 
all  the  favors  he  had  shown  her — 
withdrew  from  the  guests.  They, 
however,  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  disturbed  in  their  pleasure,  and 
dance  and  feast  lasted  the  whole 
night  through,  until  the  dawn  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a  new  day, 
and  the  cricket  musicians,  one  after 
the  other  grew  silent,  and  the  bass 
of  the  frogs  became  hoarse.  The 
birds,  the  singers,  had  long  since 
gone  early  to  rest.  Finally  the  last 
of  the  guests  left  the  hospitable  castle 
and  now  deep  stillness  lay  over  the 
Eden  that  love  had  created. 

Soon  the  elves  settled  in  every 
place  where  shady  groves,  bubbling 
springs  and  flowery  meadows  invited 
them  to  make  their  habitation.  Con- 
stant happiness  reigned  in  the  elfin 
empire;  happily  the  dainty  beings 
played  away  their  care-free  existence; 
song  and  rejoicings  sounded  from 
all  the  thickets,  from  all  the  flower 
chalices  in  which  they  rocked.  It 
was  a  charming  sight,  when  on  moon- 
light nights  the  lovely  creatures 
executed  their  blithesome,  exquisite 
dances  on  the  mossy  sod. 


Nothing  disturbed  the  felicity,  the 
peace  of  the  glorious  valley,  over 
which  the  king  reigned  in  mildness 
and  goodness. 

The  red  men  who  Uved  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  to  whom 
the  king's  promise  had  brought  abun- 
dant blessings,  guarded  themselves 
well  against  violating  the  command 
and  stepping  over  the  boundaries  of 
the  elves'  kingdom. 

But  one  day  there  came  from  a  far 
distance  quite  another  kind  of  men  to 
their  abode.  The  red  men  received 
the  strange  guests  kindly,  regaled 
them  with  honey,  fish  and  bear-meat, 
and  gladly  showed  them  all  the  favors 
that  they  wished.  This  highly 
pleased  the  pale-faces,  and  they 
settled  in  every  place  where  the 
region  seemed  to  them  suitable  to  a 
settlement.  In  a  short  time  they  set 
themselves  up  to  be  masters  of  the 
simple  children  of  Nature,  drove  them 
away  from  their  camping-grounds  and 
woods,  and  soon  the  content  and 
peace  that  reigned  heretofore  in  the 
valleys  had  disappeared. 

Greedy  as  the  pale-faces  were>  they 
let  their  glances  rove  wider  and  de- 
manded to  know  wJiat  43ori  of 
country  lay  over  beyond  those  high, 
blue  mountains — there  must,  natu- 
rally, be  rich  profit  from  game  and 
timber  to  be  carried  ojBf.  The  fright- 
ened red  men  tried  in  vain  to  divert 
the  curiosity  of  the  intruders.  By 
their  worried  demeanor  they  only 
excited  it  the  more.  The  whites 
threatened  the  poor  aborigines  with 
the  hardest  punishment  if  they  would 
not  tell  them  what  kind  of  a  country 
it  was  over  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  show  them  the  way 
to  it.  Tremblingly  the  Indian  chief 
told  what  he  knew  about  the  kingdom 
of  the  elves,  of  the  promise  and  the 
threat  of  the  king,  and  besought  the 
intruders  to  desist  from  their  purpose, 
for  to  carry  it  out  would  bring  the 
greatest  misfortune. 

But  the  whites  laughed  at  the 
terror  of  the  Indians,  and,  armed  with 
axe  and  saw,  under  many  difficulties 
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scaled  the  mountains.  From  one  of 
the  lofty  peaks  they  looked  with 
astonishment  and  admiration  into 
the  glorious  valley  below,  that  spread 
out  like  a  garden  of  Eden  before  their 
fascinated  gaze.  Filled  with  avarice, 
they  computed  in  a  trice  the  riches 
that  were  in  the  inexhaustible  woods 
and  the  fruitful  ground,  and  quickly 
descended  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  and  to  change  its  treasures  into 
gold. 

But  as  the  first  blows  of  the  axe 
rang  and  the  proud,  wide-branched 
oak  sank  groaning  to  the  ground,  the 
hitherto  so  serene  heavens  were  cov- 
ered with  dense,  dark  clouds  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  was  not  able  to  pierce 
through;  gloomy  darkness  veiled 
the  fields  and  forests  and  spread 
grayly  over  the  flowery  meadows; 
rolling  thunder  made  the  mountains 
tremble,  and  pale  lightnings  only  made 
the  gloom  seem  blacker.  Sorrowful 
wailing  sounded  in  the  rushing  of  the 
tree^tops,  and  moaning  and  wailing  re- 
sounded from  all  the  woods  and  groves. 

From  all  sides  flew  the  terrified 
elves  out  of  their  dwellings  thither 
and  flocked  about  the  beloved  royal 
pair,  who  were  coming  out  of  the 
palace  to  depart  forever  from  the 
beautiful  valley.  Sadly  the  king 
looked  upon  his  subjects,  gazed  once 
more  with  grief  over  the  now  ruin- 
devoted  elves'  paradise  and  then  he 
said  to  them: 

"Our  abiding  place  is  no  longer 
here.  The  rude  hand  of  man  has 
dared  to  invade  our  sanctuary  and  to 
disturb  us  in  our  occupancy;  avarice 
and  envy  will  now  enter  here  where 
in  former  times  sweet  peace  and  inno- 
cence were  enthroned.  Let  us  depart, 
and  from  here  seek  another  dwelling, 
where  nature  is  not  desecrated  by  the 
rough  rule  of  covetous  men." 

With  tears,  the  king  and  his  consort 
gave  one  more  look  at  the  old  home 
so  dear  to  them;  then  their  coach 
took  them  up  and  carried  them 
thence;  and,  lamenting  and  sighing, 
all  the  elves  followed  them. 


But  the  lake  rose  up  in  waves  as 
high  as  a  house,  and  swallowed  up 
the  castle  and  all  the  glories  that  had 
adorned  the  kingdom  of  the  elves. 

Forsaken  and  desolate  the  vaUey 
seemed  now — ^no  joyous  shouting  and 
laughing  resounded  henceforth  from 
the  groves — even  the  lovely  little 
singing-birds  had  disappeared  and 
gone  with  the  elves.  Covetous  men 
now  ravaged  in  the  almost  inexhaust- 
ible forests,  and  the  death  stillness- 
that  had  spread  over  the  valley 
was  broken  only  by  the  shrill  creak 
of  the  saw  and  the  hollow  clang  of 
the  axe. 

Likewise  from  the  valleys  of  the 
red  men  vanished  with  one  blow  all 
the  blessings  that  had  in  former  time 
so  prospered  them;  the  earth  lost 
her  fruitfulness,  the  springs  dried  up, 
the  herds  died,  and  miserably  the 
occupants  prolonged  their  lives  until 
they  at  last  utterly  perished,  so  that 
now  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found 
more.  The  chief  who  had  betrayed 
the  way  into  the  elves*  kingdom  to- 
the  pale-faces — filled  with  grief  and 
remorse, — climbed  the  summit  of  the 
highest  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  threw  himself  off  into  the  dread- 
ful depths. 

The  elf-valley  bears,  even  today,  in 
general  outlines,  the  earlier  features 
which  the  greed  of  men  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  quite  blot  out — but  the 
blessed,  tranquil  peace,  the  serene 
happiness  of  earlier  days  has  thence 
forever  disappeared.  Only  now  and 
then,  on  particularly  clear,  moonlight 
nights,  one  hears  melancholy,  grieving 
tones  wafted  through  the  wood,  that 
set  the  soul  in  a  whimsical,  tender 
mood;  for  sometimes  indeed,  yet,  an 
elf  that  out  of  longing  is  visiting  the 
place  of  its  old-time  felicity,  passes 
quickly  through  the  trees.  And  an 
elf  related  this  all  to  the  one  who  tells 
the  story,  as  he  once  rested  at  the 
side  of  an  alder  grove  on  a  starlit 
night,  dreamily  gazed  on  the  bright, 
full  moon,  and  listened  to  the  soft 
plashing  of  the  lake. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

By  Rey.  Roland  D.  Sawyer 


No.  4 


June 


^*What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days/* 

June  dajrs  have  two  moods,  half 
spring — half  summer.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  month  the  last  blossoms 
from  the  apple-boughs  blow  into  the 
furrows  of  tKe  farmer's  garden,  the 
morning  air  echoes  with  the  sweet 
spring  songs  of  birds,  the  skies  glow 
with  a  spring-time  blue  above  the 
newly  green  foUage.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  the  month  are  the  fulfilment 
of  spring. 

Then  comes  the  division  and  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  ushers  us  into 
summer's  heat  and  joys.  Quite  often 
our  hottest  weather  comes  the  last 
week  in  June,  but  whether  so  or  not, 
the  latter  hatf  of  June  always  brings 
the  summer  softness  into  the  air,  the 
roses  burst  their  buds  into  clusters 
of  pink,  white  and  red;  the  tiny  birds, 
like  warblers,  nut-hatches  and 
thrushes  begin  their  summer  songs, 
and  we  know  that  the  fairy-time  of  the 
year  has  come.  The  last  days  hear  the 
first  sounds  of  the  mowing  machine 
and  bring  to  our  nostrils  the  first 
smell  of  the  newly-cut  hay  which  all 
the  month  has  been  the  waving  fields 
of  grass.  June  always  finds  the  grass 
tall  enough  to  wave  in  the  wind,  and 
the  gently  waving  crests  of  green  as 
the  wind  sweeps  across  the  fields  give 
us  a  delight  of  sight  that  is  matched 
nowhere  save  on  the  rolUng  waves  of 
the  ocean. 

No  memories  of  my  New  Hamp- 
shire boyhood  cling  to  me  stronger 
than  those  of  late  June.  Summer  was 
then  upon  me,  the  long  evenings  were 
warm  and  full  of  fun,  we  could  see  the 
coming  closing  of  the  schools,  our 
faces  were  getting  tanned,  our  feet 
toughened  to  the   barefoot   Ufe;    no 


wonder  June  appeals  to  the  rural  lad, 
and  no  wonder  my  memories  of  it  are 
strong. 

I  like  on  a  June  day  to  go  out  into 
the  fields  and  lay  out  at  full  length  in 
the  waving  grass.  The  bees  go  hum- 
ming by,  the  insects  chant  within  a 
foot  of  my  ear,  the  sun  is  just  agree- 
ably hot  and  not  oppressive  as  it  will 
be  in  July;  the  sky  above  is  a  great 
inverted  bowl  of  beautiful  clear  blue; 
on  these  days  when  the  grass  is  knee- 
high  we  are  what  I  call  knfee-deep  in 
June,  and  it  is  a  joyful  time. 

These  are  the  days  of  fulfilment, 
the  days  we  have  looked  forward  to 
since    the   sun    rose    higher   in    late 

February. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  day  we  get 
out  into  the  garden  to,  like  Thoreau, 
"  hear  the  hoe  tinkle  against  the  stones, 
the  music  echoing  to  the  woods  and 
sky'';  but  the  midday  is  sufficiently 
hot  to  make  us  delight  to  lay  by  for  a 
little  and  breathe  the  joys  of  loafing. 
As  Walt  Whitman  puts  it,  "to  loaf 
and  invite  the  soul." 

The  Hail  to  the  Coming  Summer 

An  old  New  Hampshire  saying  was 
that  summer  runs  from  June  20  to 
August  20.  This  is  probably  very 
nearly  right,  but  I  like  to  measure  my 
calendar  when  I  can,  by  great  historic 
events,  and  so  I  always  say  that  on 
June  17  (the  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  pur  New  Hampshire  ancestors 
joined  with  those  of  Massachusetts  at 
Bunker  Hill  to  bum  the  powder  that 
Langdon  and  SulUvan  had  captured 
from  the  British),  on  this  day  I  like 
to  walk  the  fields  and  climb  the  hills 
and  hail  the  coming  summer.  The 
trees  and  fields  are  rich  with  the 
deepest  green  of  the  year,  the  air 
quivers    with    the    hum    of    singing 
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insects,  sights,  sounds,  odors  greet  us 
from  all  sides,  with  the  message  of 
summer's  coming.  How  we  in  New 
Hampshire  prize  these  three  hottest 
months  of  the  year,  with  what 
precious  memories  of  good  times  of 
the  past  are  they  laden.  It  is  the 
,  season  of  the  care-free,  open-air  period 


of  the  year — yes,  are  there  not  really 
four  months  of  joyous  life  from  the 
rich  green  life  of  June  to  the  crimson 
days  of  the  October  miracle.  I  hope 
I  shall  never  die  between  the  first  of 
Jime  and  the  first  of  November,  for  I 
would  be  cut  off  in  the  best  season  of 
the  year. 


THE  FRUITAGE  FIELD 

By  Bela  Chapin 

The  charming  days  of  lovely  May 
With  all  the  groves  in  green  array 

Are  come  new  joy  to  yield. 
The  sunshine  and  descending  rain 
Hasten  the  growth  of  rising  grain 

In  every  farmer's  field. 

How  blissful  now  the  sweet  perfume 
Pervading  all  the  orchard  bloom 

Of  many  opening  flowers; 
From  apple,  cherry,  plum  and  pear 
There  comes  a  fragrance  on  the  air 

To  bless  the  spring  time  hours. 

Of  all  the  places  on  the  farm 

The  fruitage  field  has  most  to  charm- 

'Tis  dear  as  any  spot. 
Well  do  I  love  it  in  the  spring 
When  many  trees  are  blossoming 

Throughout  the  orchard  lot. 

And  then  in  days  of  autunm-tide 
What  lovely  scenes  on  every  side 

To  glad  the  heart  and  please; 
Where  all  around  and  overhead 
Hang  luscious  apples,  rich  and  red, 

Upon  the  orchard  trees. 


Claremont,  N.  H. 


EDITORIAL 


Politics  we  have  always  with  us  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  that  such  is  the  case.  No  state 
ever  suffered  because  its  people  were 
too  much  interested  in  their  govern- 
ment. The  one  thing  to  seek  is  that 
the  popular  interest  in  politics  shall 
be  an  intelligent  interest;  that  party 
devotion  shall  be  to  party  principles 
and  not  to  party  names;  that  party 
candidates  shall  have  mental  and 
moral  as  well  as  partisan  qualifications 
for  the  places  which  they  seek.  The 
more  thoroughly  and  evenly  we  can 
distribute  popular  interest  in  govern- 
ment  and  in  politics  through  all  the 
months  of  every  year  and  through 
every  stratum  of  our  citizenship,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  state  and  nation. 

The  immediate  cause  for  thought 
and  speech  in  this  connection  is  the 
fact  that  Republican  party  leaders 
and  editors  in  New  Hampshire  already 
are  urging  the  name  of  a  native  of  the 
Granite  State,  General  Leonard  Wood, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  president  in  1920. 
Under  the  new  presidential  primary 
law  in  this  state  it  is  provided  that 
the  primary  shall  take  place  the 
second  Tuesday  of  next  March  for 
the  choice  of  four  delegates-at-large, 
four  delegates,  four  alternate  dele- 
gates-at-large and  four  alternate 
delegates  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  and  a  like  number  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention. 

In  the  towns  the  primary  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  next  annual 
town  meetings  and  in  the  cities  it  will 
constitute  a  special  election.  Polls 
will  be  open  in  the  towns  for  four 
hours  and  in  the  cities  from  3  to  8 
p.  m.  January  9, 1920,  will  be  the  date 
for  the  filing  of  candidacies  for  this 
primary  and  will  mark  the  formal 
opening  of  the  many  political  activi- 
ties which  will  crowd  that  year. 

It  seems  very  probable  at  this  time 
that  the  delegates  and  alternates 
nominated  in  the  Republican  primary 


will  be  chosen  as  supporters  of  the 
candidacy  of  General  Wood.  This 
will  be  partly  the  result  of  state  pride, 
but  more,  we  hope,  because  a  study  of 
General  Wood's  career  leads  to  the 
belief  that  he  is  a  worthy  man  to 
become  the  standard  bearer  of  a  great 
party  and  possesses  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  great  President,  if  he 
should  be  elected  to  that  office. 

General  Wood  was  bom  in  Win- 
chester, Cheshire  county.  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  his  parents  removed  to 
Massachusetts  while  he  was  still  an 
infant,  so  that  his  native  state  cannot 
have  any  claim  of  influence  upon  his 
career.  General  Wood  is  a  good 
soldier.  His  profession  is  that  of  arms 
and  his  professional  record  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  But  it  is  not  because  a 
candidate  is  a  good  soldier  that  he 
will  be  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States.  The  duties  de- 
volving upon  our  government  head  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States  are  not  those  which 
will  be  most  important  from  1921  to 
1925.  It  iirill  not  be  military  prob- 
lems which  the  best  brains  of  our 
country  will  be  engaged  in  solving 
during  those  years. 

It  is  matter  for  congratulation, 
therefore,  that  in  presenting  General 
Wood  for  the  support  of  the  Repub- 
Ucans  of  New  Hampshire,  his  candi- 
dacy need  not  rest  entirely  upon 
state  pride,  upon  his  attractive  per- 
sonaUty  and  upon  his  military  record; 
but  that  his  supporters  can  call  atten- 
tion to  the  very  valuable  constructive 
work  as  an  administrator  which  he 
did  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines  at  a 
critical  time;  work  which  shows  him 
to  be  possessed  of  that  good  judgment 
and  executive  ability  which  will  be 
absolutely  indispensable  qualifications 
for  the  next  head  of  our  national 
government. 

The  war  is  over.  It  has  been  fought 
and  won.  It  has  left  behind  it  tre- 
mendous   problems.    But    they    are 
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not  the  problems  of  continuiDg  or 
resuming  war.  They  are  the  prob- 
lems of  a  renewing,  rebuilding,  prog- 
ress-making peace.  They  will  be  to 
a.  large  extent  financial  problems. 
And  it  is  none  too  early  for  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  and  of  the  nation 
to  begin  to  think  seriously  upon  the 
necessity  of  filling  the  high  places 
within  their  gift  with  men  whose 
patriotism,  honesty  and  ability  are 
equally  certain  and  conspicuous. 
The   people   are   going   to   say   to 


Republicans  and  to  Democrats  alike 
that  this  critical  time  in  our  national 
history  is  no  time  for  petty,  parti- 
san politics;  for  placing  personaUties 
above  principles;  for  rewarding  the 
shrewd  self-seeker  and  forgetting  the 
man  of  sincere  public  service.  Never 
has  it  been  more  necessary  to  put  our 
strongest  and  our  best  at  the  helm 
and  on  gua,rd.  And  we  have  faith  to 
believe  that  our  people  will  see  that 
this  is  done  in  state  and  in  nation  at 
the  elections  of  1920. 


BOOKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 


"One   Thousand   New   Hampshire 
Notables"  is  the  title  given  a  hand- 


H.  H.  Matcatf 

some,  interesting  and  valuable  volume 
of  Granite  State  biography,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Hon.  Henry  H.Metcalf, 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Frances 
M.  Abbott,  and  pubhshed  by  The 
Ruraford  Press,  Concord.  In  general 
style  of  form  and  content  it  follows 
the  well-known  "Who's  Who"  series, 
with  this  important  addition,  that 
most  of  the  biographical  sketches  in 


the  present  book  are  accompanied  by 
good  portraits  of  their  subjects,  thus 
improving  the  appearance  and  increas- 
ing the  interest  of  the  volume. 

No  such  work  ever  can  be  complete. 
In  the  firmament  of  affairs,  even  in  so 
small  a  state  as  ours,  new  stars  make 
their  appearance  daily  and  old  ones 
fade  from  sight.  But  it  can  be  SEiid 
with  truth  that  no  previous  collection 
of  New  Hampshire  biography  has 
come  so  near  to  covering  the  field  of 
the  Uving  ae  does  this  volume. 

No  such  work  ever  was  absolutely 
correct  and  doubtless  this  one  will  not 
be  found  to  achieve  this  distinction. 
In  the  collection,  arrangement,  trans- 
cribing and  printing  of  a  hundred 
thousand  facts  some  mistakes  are 
almost  sure  to  be  made,  some  errors 
to  escape  correction.  But  Mr.  Met- 
calf's  experience,  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  living  New  Hampshire 
writer,  as  a  historian,  biographer  and 
editor,  and  his  high  reputation  for 
perseverance  in  research  and  for 
accuracy  of  statement,  guarantee  a 
very  high  percentage  of  reliability  in 
his  work. 

The  New  Hampshire  "notables" 
here  appearing  are  men  and  women 
who  have  done  something  with  their 
lives,  who  have  accomplished  some- 
thing in  the  world;  and  this  fact 
makes  the  compact  statement  of  their 
very  interesting  reading. 


Books  of  New  Hampshire  Interest 
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But  the  volume  is  intended,  of  course, 
to  be  primarily  a  work  of  reference, 
and  as  such  its  value  to  every  library, 
public  or  private,  to  every  business 
and  professional  man,  is  great.  It  is 
published  at  $5,  and  in  addition  to 
the  advance  subscriptions  which 
assured  the  completion  of  the  work 
a  limited  edition  is  issued  for  general 
circulation.  Any  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  New  Hampshire  will  find 
this  work  about  her  men  and  women 
of  today  as  near  a  necessity  as  any 
book  can  be. 

Although  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ozora  S. 
Davis  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  he  has 
belonged,  in  part,  to  New  Hampshire, 
ever  since  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College  thirty-four  years  ago  and 
became  a  part  of  the  most  productive 
period  on  hnes  of  Uterature  in  the 
history  of  that  institution.  Until  he 
became  president  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  in  1909  his 
pastorates  were  of  Congregational 
churches  in  New  England,  and  even 
now  he  retains  his  summer  home  at 
Lake  Simapee  and  frequently  fills  a 
New  Hampshire  pulpit  during  his 
supposed-to-be  vacation  period.  For 
these  reasons,  whatever  he  says  or 
writes  has  an  added  interest  to  many 
of  us,  and  while  his  latest  book,  **The 
Gospel  in  the  Light  of  the  Great  War," 
is  intended  primarily  for  ministers, 
and  is  a  valuable  work  for  them  on  the 
lines  of  their  professional  work,  it  is 
"good  reading''  and  very  much  worth 
while  for  any  one  who  takes  serious 


thought  as  to  the  effects  of  the  world 
conflict  on  spiritual  life.  "To  define 
the  great  subjects  that  have  been 
thrust  forward  during  the  last  five 
years,  to  show  how  the  vital  docu- 
ments of  the  new  literature  bear  upon 
them,  and  chiefly  to  bring  the  Bible 
into  use  as  a  source  of  text  and  sub- 
ject and  illustration  is  the  purpose  of 
this  volume,''  says  its  author  in  his 
preface.  It  is  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  at  $1 .  25 
net. 

Mr.  Ernest  Vinton  Brown,  a  well- 
known  New  Hampshire  newspaper- 
man, author  of  "Worcester  Poems," 
had  privately  printed  a  limited  edition 
of  another  collection  of  his  verse, 
taking  its  title,  "The  First  Easter 
Morn,"  from  the  initial  poem  of  the 
volume.  Others  of  the  dozen  pieces 
chosen  for  permanence  between  covers 
deal  with  occasions  such  as  Memorial 
Day,  Old  Home  Day,  Flag  Day  and 
the  Edgar  Allen  Poe  centenary;  pay 
tribute  to  "The  Founders"  and  to 
"Fair  Newport";  philosophize  as  to 
Law  and  Love  and  Sight  and  Ques- 
tions; •  and  record  the  "Edition 
Closed": 

The    form   is   full.     The    last    line's 
locked  in  place; 
The  mallet,  quoin  and  apron  laid 
aside. 
Our  work  is  done  and  so  we  say, 
Good  Night, 
And  leave  what  we  had  been  before 
it  died. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof.  Richard  W.  Husband,  of  the 
faculty  of  Dartmouth  College,  state 
war  historian,  is  also  the  secretary 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  Mr.  George  B. 
Upham,  Boston  lawyer,  is  an  author- 
ity upon  the  history  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  region,  in  which  his  family 
name  long  has  been  prominent.   Miss 


Mary  Jenness  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Concord  High  School. 
Mrs.  Annabel  C.  Andrews  of  Hudson 
and  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Mason  of  Conway 
have  been  contributors  to  the  Gran- 
ite Monthly  since  its  first  volume 
and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wheeler  of  Pitts- 
field  since  the  third  volume. 


BEAR  ISLAND 

By  Mary  H.  Wheeler 

There's  a  green,  woodsy  island  just  out  from  the  land 

On  Winnepe^aukee's  bright  breast 
Where  queer  little  pathways  run  down  to  the  strand 

From  camps  where  the  town-weary  rest. 

There  are  welcoming  wharves  reaching  outward  to  meet 

The  steam-boat  with  tourists  aboard. 
There  are  neat  little  harbors  all  snug  and  complete 

Where  the  motor  and  row  boats  are  moored. 

There's  a  hill  on  the  island,  and  musical  pines 

Attuned  to  the  touch  of  the  breeze. 
There  are  dark  shining  oaks,  there  are  wild  running  vines 

And  all  the  sweet  balsamous  trees. 

There  the  strawberry  ripens  and  buttercups  glow 

And  the  bunchberry  clusters  its  red. 
And  the  partridge  vine  creeps  in  the  mosses  below 

With  the  pale  twin  flower  sharing  its  bed. 

The  birds  know  the  island  and  come  there  to  nest 

At  the  very  beginning  of  spring 
In  their  summer-bright  plumage,  the  gayest  and  best. 

And  they  sing,  and  they  sing,  and  they  sing. 

O  the  mom  at  Bear  Island  is  all  of  delight 

When  the  sun  shines  aslant  on  the  lake 
And  the  whole  dew-washed  landscape  is  sparklingly  bright 

And  the  birds  to  new  rapture  awake. 

And  the  sunset — the  sunset  is  wonderful  there. 

When  the  clouds  over  Meredith  glow 
And  the  bright  hues  and  blendings  in  sky  and  in  air 

Are  mirrored  and  mellowed  below. 

Is  it  true,  as  they  tell  us,  we  all  come  to  be 
Like  the  scenes  we  contemplate  for  long — 

Wild,  boisterous  and  rough  like  the  storm-troubled  sea 
Or  like  mountain-tops  stately  and  strong? 

Then  go  to  Bear  Island  and  breathe  the  pure  air. 

By  the  crystal -clear  waters  made  clean 
The  turbulent  soul  will  grow  placid  and  fair 

And  the  care-cumbered  spirit  serene. 

Pittsfield,  N,  H. 


THE  BLOOM   OF  AGE;    A  TRIBUTE  TO  MY  MOTHER 

By  G.  W.  J. 


A  good  woman  never  grows  old. 
Years  may  pass  over  her  head,  but  if 
benevolence  and  virtue  dwell  in  her 
heart,  she  is  as  cheerful  as  when  the 
spring  of  life  opened  to  her  vision. 
When. we  look  upon  a  good  woman, 
we  never  think  of  her  age;  she  looks 
as  charming  as  when  the  roses  of 
youth  first  bloomed  on  her  cheek. 
That  rose  has  not  faded  yet — it  will 
never  fade.  In  her  neighborhood  she 
is  the  friend  and  benefactor;  in  the 
church  the  devout  Christian.  Who 
does  not  love  and  respect  the  woman 
who  has  passed  her  days  in  acts  of 
kindness  and  mercy  and  who  has  a 
smile  for  every  joy.  She  has  been 
the  friend  of  man  and  of  God;  her 
whole  life  has  been  kindness,  mercy 
and  love,  devotion  to  truth  and  relig- 


ious duty;  always  with  a  prayer  for 
every  misfortune,  an  encouragement 
for  every  hope.  We  repeat,  such  a 
woman  can  never  grow  old.  She  will 
always  be  fresh  and  buoyant  in 
spirits,  and  active  in  deeds  of  mercy 
and  benevolence,  with  a  consolation 
for  every  grief,  an  excuse  for  every 
fault. 

"  Deal  gently  with  her,  Time;  the  many  years 
Of  life  have  brought  with  them  more  smiles 

than  tears. 
Lay  not  thy  han'd  too  harshly  on  her  now, 
But  trace  decline  so  slowly  on  her  brow 
That  Qike  a  sunset  of  a  Northern  clime 
Where  twilight  liners  in  the  sunmier  time, 
And  fades  at  last  into  the  silent  nieht, 
E'reonemay  note  the  passing  of  the  light) 
So  may  she  pass — since  'tis  the  conmion 

lot— 
As  one  who,  resting,  sleeps  and  knows  it 

not." 


LILACS 

By  Frances  Crosby  Hamlet 

New  England  Spring!     The  balmy  country  air 

Is  sweet  with  every  wakened,  growing  thing. 

And  lilacs  far  their  heavy  fragrance  fling 

On  every  breeze  that  idly  wanders  there. 

No  joy  there  is,  for  me,  that  can  compare, — 

No  ecstacy  that  poets  love  to  sing, — 

With  lilac  hedges  once  again  in  Spring, 

When  tree  and  bush  have  long  been  swept  and  bare. 

I  know,  I  think,  what  Heaven  itself  will  be 
If  place  it  is,  as  many  would  maintain. 
Green  April  hillsides,  after  gentle  rain. 
With  endless  lilac  rows  eternally 
Abloom  in  purple,  shading  into  mauve. 
The  Easter  color  of  triumphant  Love! 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


DR.  WILLIAM  E.  LAWRENCE 
William  Ethan  Lawrence,  M.D.,  bom  at 
Edeo,  Vt,,  August  1,  1S71,  died  in  BAver- 
hiU,  N.  k,  April  10,  igig.  Ho  was  the 
eldest  of  five  children  of  Daniel  and  Martha 
(Brown)  Lawrence.  Doctor  Lawrence  waa 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Mookton, 
Vt.,  at  llinesburg  (Vt.)  Academy,  at  Beenuui 


Representatives  of  1013;  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trugteee  of  state  institutions,  1S15- 
1917;  for  five  terms  a  member  of  the  Haver- 
hill board  of  education;  and  at  the  time 
of  hia  death  medical  referee  for  Grafton 
County  by  appointment  of  Governor  Henry 
W.  Keyes. 

Doctor  Lawreooe  was  a  member  of  the 
county,  state  and  national  medical  s 


Th*  lata  Dr.  WlUlMm  E.  Lawmicc 


Academy,  New  Haven,  Vt.,  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  and  at  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Medi- 
cal College,  receiving  his  d^ree  from  the  last 
named  institution^    After  a  course  of  special 


hia  profession  until  1903.  Since  that  date  he 
haa  resided  at  North  Haverhill  and  had  built 
up  a  large  practice  in  that  section. 

A  staunch  Republican  in  political  belief. 
Doctor  Lawrence  was  honored  with  many 
public  offices  and  in  every  instance  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  fidelity  and  efficiency. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1912;  a  member  of  the  House  of 


and  of  the  staff  of  the  Woodsville  CottMe 
Hospital.  He  was  a  trust«e  of  the  Wooi&- 
ville  Guaranty  Savings  Bank  and  of  Haverhill 
Academy.  He  was  a  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow 
and  a  maii  with  a  very  wide  circle  o(  friends. 
December  1,  1898,  he  married  Miss  Edith 
Bidwell  of  Monkton,  Vt.,  who  survives  him, 
with  their  daughter,  Marion  A.  Lawrence. 
He  also  leaves  a  mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Law- 
rence of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Arden  Lawrence  of  Bristol,  Vt.,  and  Miss 
Lydia  J.  Lawrence  of  FitchbuiK.  Mass.,  and 
two  brothers.  Ellsworth  C.  Lawrence  of 
Malone.  N.  Y.,  and  Bert  L.  Lawrence  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass, 
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HENRY  A.  KIMBALL 
Henry  Amee  Kimball,  only  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Ames  and  Myrs  Tilton  (Elliot)  Kimball, 
waa  born  in  Concord,  October  19,  1864.  He 
was  educated  in  private  Bchools  and  under 
tutors  both  here  and  abroad.  He  early  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  in  the  firm  of 
Ford  and  Kimball  and  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Merrimack    County   Savings   Bank    and    a 


made  generous  sifts.  But  no  one  has  a  list  of 
the  struggling  lads  to  whom  he  gave  both 
financial    nclp    and    the    encouniKement    of 

rwnal  friendlinesB,  and  with  many  of  whom 
had  kept  in  touch  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  He  delighted  in  friendship  and  found 
no  service  too  great  or  too  small  for  those 
whom  he  loved,  especially  in  any  time  of  grief 

FVom  the  last  two  years  he  had  suffered 
from  ill  health;  but  sbce  Christmas  a  slow 
but  steady  improvement  gave  rise  to  the  hope 
of  a  practical  recovery,  and  since  then  Mi. 
Kimball  had  been  able  to  enjoy  many  of  the 
pleasures  he  had  so  patiently  foregone.  At 
Efwtertime,  he  went  with  his  father  to 
Atlantic  City,  for  a  much  needed  rest  and  his 
letters  from  there  cave  no  hint  of  the  end, 
which  was  preceded  by  only  a  few  hours  of 
illness,  on  May  4. 

A  dutiful  son,  a  devoted  husband,  a  loyal 
and   constant  friend,    and  a    faithful    and 


'..  A.  A. 


be  beloved  by  him, 

CAREY  SMITH 

Carey  Smith  was  bom  in  Orange,  March 
12,  1S61,  the  son  of  Elijah  and  Eliia  (Davis) 
Smith,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Canaan,  April 


Tfaa  tat*  Huuy  A  Kimball 

director  of  the  Mount  Washington  Railway 
Company. 

On  November  lit,  1904,  he  married  Miss 
Charlotte  A.  Goodaie  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  who 

Mr.  Kimball  found  enjoj-ment  in  books  and 
art  in  both  of  which  he  had  cultivated  taste. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  French  lan- 
guage and  was  well  read  in  the  literature  and 
history  of  the  French  people.  He  had  a  deep 
interest  in  local  history  and  genealogy,  and 
was  a  long-time  "member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  serving  as  secretary 
for  seven  yeara  and  later  as  trustee. 

The  past  winter  saw  the  publication  of  a 
scholarly  volume,  "The  John  Elliot  Family  of 
Boecawen,  N.H,"on  which  he  had  spent  much 
painstaking  investigation  and  correspondence, 

A  spotless  Christian  gentleman,  he  recog- 
nized the  weight  of  an  outward  profession  of 
his  faith  and  in  early  life  became  a  member  of 
the  South  Coiwegational  Church  and  waa  a 
constant  attendant  at  its  services  and  a  faith- 
ful supporter  of  its  work.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  young 


many  years  a  director,  and  ti 


a  fo'r 


The  late  Caray  Smith 

27,  after  a  long  period  of  ill  heahh,  Canaan 
was  his  home  during  practically  all  of  his  life 
and  he  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  town's 
best  and  most  substantbl  citizens  and  ablest 
business  men.     As  a  young  man  he  displayed 
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a  marked  liking  for  mercantile  pursuits  and 
for  many  ye&ra  conducted  a  largely  patron- 
iied  genei'al  store.  In  his  later  yearH  he  be- 
came intCTSsted  in  agriculture,  carrying  on 
extended  farmins  operations,  and  he  was 
also  a  Bucceesful  Tumoer  operator.  A  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  he  served  aa  postmaater  during 
the  two  administrations  of  President  Cleve- 
land, but  consistently  declined  various  prof- 
fered nominations  by  bis  party  for  locaJ  offices. 
He  was  a  Mason  and  Knioht  Templarand 
Knight  of  I^thias.  September  13,  1891,  Mr. 
Smith  married  LiziieldeUa  Barney  of  Canaan, 
by  whom  he  is  survived,  with  their  one  son, 
Ned  Barney  Smith,  who,  on  the  day  of  his 
father's  death  vas  discharged  from  the 
Ambulance  service  of  his  country;  one 
brother,  Alden  G.  Smith,  and  a  haif-«ister, 
Mrs.  Cora  B.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man, 
of  staunch  convictions,  of  firm  and  rugged 
cbaitkcter,  a  kind  friend  and  good  cituen, 
whose  death  was  deplored  by  his  entire  com- 
munity. 

HINMAN  C.  BAILEY 
Hinman  C.  Bailey  was  bom  in  Lisbon, 
Feb.  5,  1848,  the  son  of  Israel  C.  and  Jane 
(Hunt)  Bailey,  and  died  at  bis  home  on 
Pembrrfce  Street,  April  22.  In  early  life 
he  was  a  professional  photographer  and  pur- 
sued that  calling  for  some  years  in  Concord, 
later  engaging  in  the  art  business  there  and 
subsequently  in  real  estate.  For  several 
years  he  was  associated  with  his  brother.  Prof. 
Solon  I.  Bailey,  at  the  Harvard  astronomical 
observatory,  Arequipa,  Peru,  as  photographer. 
Mr.  Bailey  was  prominent  in  all  branches  of 
Odd  FellowBhip.  having  been  grand  patriarch 
of  the  state  ana  representative  to  the  sover- 
eign grand  lodge.  He  was  also  a  Mason  and 
a  member  of  tne  Baker  Memorial  Methodist 
church  in  Concord.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow;  by  a  sister.  Miss  M.  Etta  Bailey,  of 
Concord;  by  two  brothers,  Prof.  Solon  I. 
Bailey  and  Dr.  Marshall  H.  Bailey,  both  of 
Harvard  college:  and  by  two  grandchildren, 
Chester  and  Pauline  Lane,  of  Concord,  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Lane,  was  Mr.  Bailey's 
daughter. 


ALBERT 


,  WETHERELL 


Alben  S.  Wetberell  was  bom  in  Norridge- 
wock.  Me.,  October  5,  1851,  the  son  of  Sam- 
uel B.  and  Althea  (Keene)  Wetherell.  and  died 
at  Ejteter  April  1.  In  youth  he  studied  phar- 
macy at  Boston  and  since  1873  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  at  Exeter,  serving 
many  years  as  chairman  of  the  state  board  o? 
pharmacy.  He  was  a  long  time  member  of  the' 
Repubhcan  state  committee  and  its  executive 
committeo  and  had  been  president  of  the 
Rockingham  County  Republican  Club.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1893  and  1895  and  of  the  State  Senate  in 
1901.  He  was  an  Odd  FeUow  and  a  Unita- 
rian; a  director  of  the  Exeter  Co-operative 


Bank  and  of  the  Peterborough  &  Hillsbor- 
ough Railroad.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
two  daughters  and  one  sou. 

MRS.  FANNY  E.  P.  MINOT 
Mrs.  Fanny  Elisabeth  Pickering  Minot, 
who  died  in  Concord  May  4,  was  born  in 
Bamstead,  the  daughter  of  Hasen  and  Martha 
Ann  (Drew)  Pickering.  She  was  educated  at 
the  Concord  High  Schcx>f  and  at  Wheatoik 


Tha  lal*  Puuv  E.  P.  Mlnot 

Seminary  being  the  valedictorian  of  her  class 
at  each  institution.  May  13,  1874,  she 
married  Captain  James  Minot,  cashier  irf  the 
Mechanicks  National  Bank  and  subsequently 
commander  of  the  Department  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, G.  A.  R.,  who  died  November  15,  1911. 
Mrs.  Minot  was  a  member  of  the  South 
CongTegational  church;  national  president 
of  the  Woman's  Relief  CorM,  1904-5;  mem- 
ber of  the  Concord  board  oi  education  since 
1908;  president  of  the  Concord  Woman's 
Club,  1904-5;  president  New  Hampefaire 
Female  Cent  Institution,  1901-8;  president 
Concord  Female  Charitable  Society,  1911-15; 
member  educational  committee.  General 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  1912-14; 
regent  Rumford  chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  1905-8; 

K resident  Women's  Federation  of  Women's 
lissionaiy  Societies;  Ufe  member  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions;  member  South  Congrega- 
tional church,  Avon  Club,  Friendly  Club, 
Charity  Org^iiation  Society,  District  Nurs- 
ing Association,  Red  Cross,  National  League 
for  Woman's  Service,  Wlieaton  Seminary 
Alumnae  Association,  New  Hampshire  Histor- 
ical Society. 
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JAMES  H.   BATCHELDER 

James  H.  Batchelder.  bom  in  Exeter,  August 
1,  1856,  the  son  of  Natnaniel  I.  and  Elizabeth 
(Tuttle)  Batchelder,  died  there  April  6. 
From  a  boy  he  was  connected  with  the  princi- 
pal bookstore  in  the  place  and  for  many 
years  had  been  its  proprietor.  Since  1890  he 
bad  conducted  the  Alpine  smnmer  hotel  at 
North  Woodstock  and  he  also  had  property 
interests  at  Socorro,  N.  M.  Music  was  his 
pleasurable  avocation  and  for  a  long  time  he 
taught  successive  classes  of  Phillips  Exeter> 
Academy  students  the  banjo.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  James  H.  Batchelder, 
Jr.,  of  Socorro,  and  Charles  H.  Batchelder  of 
Exeter. 

REV.  WILLIAM  P.  ISRAEL 

Rev.  William  P.  Israel,  a  native,  and  during 
most  of  his  life  a  resident,  of  Portsmouth, 
died,  April  22,  at  his  simmier  home  at  Alton 
Bay,  aged  80.  Li  youth  he  followed  the  sea, 
maJdng  many  foreign  voyages,  and  later  he 
was  one  of 'the  founders  of  the  Piscataqua 
Navigation  Company.  He  was  a  successful 
inventor.  He  became  an  Advent  preacher 
25  years  ago  and  for  a  time  did  evangelistic 
work  in  the  South,  building  an  Advent  church 
at  Tampa,  Florida.  His  wife  and  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Kate  McMahon,  of  Washington,  survive 
him. 

JOHN  M.  MOSES 

On  Feb.  21,  John  M.  Moses  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  at  his  home  in  Northwood.  He  had 
been  active  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
was  due  to  heart  failure.  The  funeral  was 
held  on  the  24th  and  was  attended  by  friends 
and  relatives  in  spite  of  the  almost  impassable 
roads  on  that  day.  Mr.  Moses  was  |;niduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1878,  was  an  mstructor 
for  some  years  at  Coe's  Academy,  and  there- 
after a  farmer  in  Northwood  imtil  his  death 
at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  highly  respected, 
not  only  by  his  townspeople,  but  by  a  large 
number  of  friends  and  acquaintances  through- 
out the  state.  He  had  held  many  offices  of 
trust  in  the  town.  For  some  years  he  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  genealogy 
and  the  early  history  of  southeastern  New 
Hampshire.  He  contributed  numerous  arti- 
cles on  these  subjects  to  the  Granite 
Monthly  and  other  publications,  and  had 
imearthed  much  information  not  previously 
known,  so  that  he  had  become  widely  known 
as  an  authority  on  this  line.  The  records  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  have 
been  considerably  enriched  by  his  efforts  and 
it  is  understood  that  further  results  of  his 
studies  will  be  deposited  there  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes.  His  death  is  a  loss  not  only 
to  his  townspeople  but  to  all  students  of  New 


Hampshire  history.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Piscataqua  Pioneers  and  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society. 

DR.  D.  S.  DEARBORN 

Darius  S.  Dearborn,  M.D.,  bom  in  North- 
field,  January  4,  1834,  the  son  of  Captain 
David  and  Nancy  (Clay)  Dearborn,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  birth  April  26.  He  attended 
Tilton  Seminanr,  Francestown  Academy, 
Dartmouth  Medical  College  and  New  York 
Medical  College  in  the  intervals  of  school 
teaching.  He  first  practised  his  profession  in 
Illinois,  returning  to  New  England  in  1875. 
He  was  located  at  Brookline  for  four  years 
and  afterwards,  until  his  retirement,  in  Mil- 
ford. 

REV.  C.  H.  HANNAFORD 

Rev.  Charles  Harding  Hannaford  was  bom 
in  Northfield,  February  4,  1835,  the  son  of 
Amos  Cross  and  Hannah  (Lyford)  Hanna^ 
ford.  He  studied  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Conference  Seminary,  Tilton,  graduatmg  in 
1857,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Webster, 
Mass.,  in  the  Methodist  conference  in  1858. 
He  held  various  pastorates  in  Massachusetts 
up  to  1903  when  he  was  made  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Saloon  League,  retiring 
some  10  years  since.  He  died  April  22  at 
the  home  of  his  son  in  Lancaster,  Mass. 

DR.  NOMUS  PAIGE 

Dr.  NomuB  Paige  was  bom  in  Wentworth, 
March  26, 1840,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Pame- 
lia  (Ellsworth)  Paige,  and  died  at  Taunton, 
Mass^  April  16.  He  was  educated  at  Kim- 
ball Union  Academy  and  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  College  and  had  practised  his  pro- 
fession at  Taimton  since  1863.  He  served  in 
the  city  council  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
city's  municipal  lighting  plant.  In  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  he  had  held 
many  offices.  He  was  a  member  of  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  Church.  His  wife  sur- 
vives him  with  one  son,  Russel  C.  Paige  of 
Taunton,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Katharine 
Colby  (raige)  Leach,  wife  of  Major  Eugene 
W.  Leach  of  Concord. 

CHARLES  T.  HENDERSON 

Charles  T.  Henderson,  bom  in  Dover, 
February  14,  1841,  the  son  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Samuel  and  Sarah  (Guppey)  Henderson 
died  there,  April  8.  For  very  many  years  he 
was  in  the  grocery  business,  was  a  veteran 
member  of  the  fire  department  and  served 
his  ward  as  alderman  in  the  city  government. 
He  was  a  public-spirited  and  generous  citizen. 
One  brother,  WiUiam  C.  Henderson,  survives 
him. 
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DR.  NICHOLAS  E.  SOULE 

Dr.  Nicholas  E.  Soule,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  the  oldest  livina  puduate  of  Har- 
vard University  and  of  Philhpa  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, died  at  Exeter,  March  26.  He  was  bom 
ID  1825  at  Exeter,  where  his  father,  Prof.  Gid- 
eon Lane  Soule,  was  principal  of  Phillipe  Acad- 
eaiy.  From  that  institution  he  graauatedin 
1838,  from  Harvard  in  1S4S,  from  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1848  and  from  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1851.  He  practiced  medicine  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  a  time,  and  served  in 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
during  the  Civil  War:  but  moat  of  his  long 
life  was  spent  in  teacning. 

CHARLES  H.  MANNING 
Captain  Charles  H.  Manning,  bom  in 
Baltimore.  Md.,  June  9,  1844,  ofNew  Eng- 
land ancestry,  died  in  Manchester,  April  1. 
He  graduated  from  the  lAwrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  University  in  1862,  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  marine  machine 
works  m  Baltimore  and  in  1863  volunteered 
for  the  Nary,  serving  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  an  inspector  at  the 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  for  a  time  and  for 
eighteen  years  afterward  was  in  active 
service.  He  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Amoekeag  Manufacturing  Company  in  1882, 
holding  the  position  until  1914,  when  he 
resigned  to  enjoy  privat*  life.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
volunteered  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment Naval  Station  at  Key  West,  Fla.  For 
twenty-eight  yeare  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Mancnester  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 
serving  much  of  the  time  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  school 
board  for  a  long  period.  He  married  Miss 
Fanny  Bartlett,  sister  of  Maj.-Gen.  William 
F.  Bartlett  of  Massaehusetta.  Mrs.  Manning 
died  in  1915.  He  leaves  two  sons,  Robert  L. 
Manning  and  Charles  B.  Manning,  both  of 
Manchester, 

SAMUEL  T.   DUTTON 

Samuel  Train  Dutton,  educator,  phi- 
lanthropist and  worker  for  world  peace,  who 
died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  28,  was 
born  in  Hillsborough.  October  16.  1849,  He 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1873  and  was  super- 
mtendent  of  schools  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
and  Brookline.  Mass.,  until  1900,  then  joining 
the  faculty  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
I'niversity,  of  which  he  was  professor  emer- 
itus at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  served  as 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society, 
executive  secretary  of  the  World's  Court 
Leaeue,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  >fational  Arbitration  and  Peace  Con- 
Kress  and  member  of  the  International  Com- 
mission on  the  Balkan  War,  During  a  trip 
to  Hungary  in  1911  he  induced  Count  A[>- 


ponyi,  Hungarian  peace  advocate,  to  visit 
Amenca.  A  student  both  of  domestic  and 
international  educational  problems,  Doctor 
Dutton  was  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the 
Constantinople  CoUege  for  Women  and  the 
Canton  Christian  College,  He  was  the 
author  of  several  volumes  on  education.  Hie 
last  important  work  was  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Committee  for  Armenian 
ana  83nian  Relief. 

EDWARD  M,  SMITH 

Edward  M.  Smith,  born  in  Alstead,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1838,  died  there  March  13.  The 
son  of  Alden  and  Lurinda  (Partridge)  Smith, 
he  was  educated  at  the  Alstead  High  School 
and  studied  law  with  Dearborn  &  Scott  at 
Peterborough  and  in  the  Albanv  (N,  Y,)  Law 
School,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
LI..B,  He  had  practiced  in  Alstead  since  1863 
and  had  settled  a  great  number  of  estates. 


The  lal*  Edward  M.  Smltb 

He  WHS  tax  collector  eleven  years,  chainnaii 
ot  the  town  school  board  seven  years  and 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ia 
1889.  In  addition  to  his  law  practice  he  was 
en|;aged  in  the  insurance  business. 


GEORGE  WINCH 


Geonte  Winch,  \ 
headmaster  in  Mi 
that  city  March 
native  of  Langdoi 
educational   du' 


hose  Ufework  was  that  of 
nchester  schools,  died  in 
29,  aged  61.    He  was  a 


prominent  in  Boy 
Scout  and  other  religious  and  philanthropic 
work  and  in  Odd  Fellowship,  being  a  trustee 
of  the  state  Odd  Fellows'  Home, 
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KENYON  COX 

Kenyon  Cox,  famous  painter,  and  one  of  the 
earlv  members  of  the  artist  colony  at  Cornish, 
died  in  New  York  City,  March  17.  He  was 
bom  at  Warren,  Ohio,  October  27,  1856,  and 
studied  art  in  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia  and 
Paris.  He  held  honorary  degrees  from  Yale, 
Oberhn,  and  Dartmouth  and  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  upon  painting  and 
sculpture.  His  work  was  largely  portraits, 
figure  pieces  and  mural  decorations,  for  which, 
in  1910,  he,  won  the  Architectural  League's 
medal  of  honor.  He  married,  June  30,  1892, 
Louise  Howland  King. 

RALPH  C.   GRAY 

Ralph  C.  Gray,  representative  in  the 
Legislatures  of  1915  and  1919  from  Ward 
Two,  Portsmouth,  died,  March  16.  He  was 
born  in  Portsmouth,  Oetol>er  31,  1886,  and 
after  attending  the  local  schools  studied  law 
with  Judge  Ernest  L.  Guptill  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  the  present  House  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Mr.  Gray  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Sons  of  Veterans,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, New  Hampshire  Bar  Association  and 
Rockingham  County  Republican  Club.  He 
is  survived  by  his  mother. 

FRED  S.  JOHNSON 

Fred  S.  Johnson,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  state  fish  and  game  commission,  died  at 
his  home  in  Concord,  March  23.  He  was 
born  in  that  city  August  15,  1854,  and  after 
graduating  from  the  Concord  High  School 
engaged  in  the  harness  business  with  his 
father  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1899  and 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  1906-1914. 
He  was  prominent  in  Odd  Fellowship,  and  was 
also  a  Mason  and  Patron  of  Husbandry.  At 
one  time  he  was  captain  of  the  Alert  Hose 
Company  in  the  Concord  Fire  Department. 
His  wife  survives  him. 

DR.  EUGENE   N.  MULLINS 

Dr.  Eugene  N.  Mullins,  born  at  Manches- 
ter, January  28,  1851,  the  son  of  Simon  and 
Harriet  (Cheney)  Mullins,  died  at  Baldwins- 
ville,  Mass.,  March  20,  from  a  nervous 
trouble  brought  on  by  overwork  during  the 
grip  epidemic.     Doctor  Mullins  was  educated 


at  Pinkerton  Academy,  Deny,  at  the  Dart- 
mouth Medical  College  and  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York.  For  35  years  he  had  prac- 
ticed at  Baldwinsville,  where  he  conducted  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  in  which 
he  specialized. 

MRS.  SUSAN  F.  COLGATE 

Mrs.  Susan  Farnum  Colgate,  bom  in  New 
London,  April  21,  1817,  died  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  March  22.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Governor  Anthony  Colby  and  was  ^ucated 
in  the  academies  at  New  London  and  New 
Hampton,  of  both  of  which  she  was  later  lady 
principal.  February  19,  1851,  she  married 
at  New  London,  James  B.  Colgate,  New 
York  financier,  the  founder  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. Mrs.  Colgate  was  an  active  and 
liberal  supporter  of  many  religious,  charita- 
ble and  educational  institutions  and  an  officer 
of  various  societies  on  these  lines. 

JOHN   M.  MOSES 

John  Mark  Moses,  formerly  a  contributor 
to  the  Granite  Monthly*,  was  found  dead  in 
bed  from  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  North- 
wood,  February  21.  He  was  bom  in  Epsom, 
August  2,  1855,  the  son  of  Mark  Sherburne 
and  Mary  Abigail  (Towle)  Moses,  and  pre- 
pared at  Coe's  Academy,  Northwood,  for 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1878  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  After 
teaching  for  a  few  years  at  Coe's  Academy  he 
became  a  farmer  and  so  continued  throughout 
his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  of  the  Piscataqua 
Pioneers  and  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  college 
fraternity. 

ALFRED  K.  HAMILTON 

Alfred  Kittredge  Hamilton,  youngest  son 
of  Irenus  and  Mary  FiSther  (Kittredge)  Ham- 
ilton, was  born  October  31,  1840,  in  Lyme, 
and  died  December  20,  1918,  at  National 
City,  Cal.,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  graduate  of  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  Meriden,  and  of  Dartmouth 
College,  class  of  1863.  Since  1883  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  Milwaukee,  Wu?.,  one  of  its 
most  prominent  business  men  and  the  holder 
of  many  responsible  positions.  In  1897-98 
he  was  president  of  the  general  alumni  asso- 
ciation of  Dartmouth. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  MEMORIAL  AT  VALLEY 

FORGE 

By  Hobart  Pillsbury 


New  Hampshire  is  honored  and  the 
memory  of  her  Revolutionary  patriots 
perpetuated  in  beautiful  fashion  by 
the  erection  of  the  New  Hampshire 
bay  in  the  Cloister  of  the  Colonies  at 
the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  This  is  on  the 
scene  of  the  Valley  Forge  encamp- 
ment which  General.  Washington's 
army  endured  in  the  winter  of  1777 
and  1778  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
Revolutionary  government  were  at 
low  ebb  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
colonists  met  its  greatest  test. 

The  state  is  indebted  for  this 
memorial  to  Arthur  E.  Pearson  of 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Pearson  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.  The 
dedication  took  place  with  elaborate 
ceremony  on  Memorial  Day  in  the 
presence  of  several  hundred  people, 
and  a  dedicatory  party  from  New 
England. 

The  bay  adjoins  the  chapel  and 
two  of  the  doors  open  into  it.  These 
are  objects  of  great  interest  on  ac- 
coimt  of  their  commemoration  and 
their  high  artistic  worth.  The  one 
which  opens  from  the  nave  of  the 
chapel  is  the  President's  door,  given 
by  the  Society  of  New  York  State 
Women  to  commemorate  Washing- 
ton's first  inauguration  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  choir  door 
was  given  by  Mrs.  George  Alfred 
Fletcher,  of  Philadelphia,  in  memory 
of  her  husband  and  to  commemorate 
Francis  Hopkinson,  the  poet  and 
musician   of  the   Revolution.     Both 


doors  are  of  oak,  richly  carved,  and 
the  iron  work  is  of  rare  beauty. 

The  New  Hampshire  bay  is  built  of 
Holmesburg  granite  and  Indiana 
hmestone.  In  the  marble  floor  is  set 
a  large  brass  reproduction  of  the 
colonial  seal,  while  the  state  arms  are 
carved  in  the  oak  ceiling.  The  in- 
scription, written  by  Mr.  Pearson,  is 
cut  in  the  structural  stone,  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God.    Amen. 

In  tribute  to  the  Loyalty  and  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Troops  of  the  Province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  Ck>ntinental  Army  during  the 
Winter  Encampment  of  1777-1778.  In 
grateful  Recognition  of  the  Devotion  and  the 
Service  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Province  who  contributed  by  word  or  act 
toward  the  establishment  of  American  Inde- 
pendence and  in  Loving  Memory  of  Amos 
Pearson,  John  Benjamin,  Ensign  Joshua 
Barron,  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Derby,  David 
Page,  Emmons  Stockweli  and  David  Green- 
leaf,  Soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  Forces, 
this  bay  is  erected  by  Arthur  Emmons  Pear- 
son.    1915.    Nil  Desperandum  Christo  Duce. 

The  Rev.  W.  Herbert  Burk,  D.D., 
conducted  the  service  of  dedication, 
in  which  the  vested  choir  of  the  chapel 
and  Company  21,  United  Boys  Brig- 
ade of  America,  from  Oak  Park 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  command  of  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Taylor,  took  part.  Arthur 
Emmons  Pearson,  the  donor  of  the 
bay,  made  the  presentation  and  in  the 
course  of  his  address  paid  a  tribute  to 
Dr.  Burk,  the  founder  of  the  chapel. 
The  bay  was  formally  accepted  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garland,  S.T.D., 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,    who   called   attention 
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to  the  relation  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Pennsylvania  in  state  and 
church.  The  first  bishop  of  New 
Hampshire  was  consecrated  in  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia.  After  Dr. 
Burk  read  the  inscription  the  bay  was 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Garland. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Bart- 
lett  who  was  in  Claremont  on  Memo- 
rial Day  and  delivered  an  address 
there,  the  writer  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  Valley  Forge  dedication 
and  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
state  of  Mr.  Pearson^s  gift.  The 
address  of  the  occasion  was  deUvered 
by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  president  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  and  a  son  of  the 
former  head  of  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  EUot  described,  in  his  eloquent 
manner,  the  privations  which  New 
Hampshire  troops  under  Generals 
John  Sullivan,  Enoch  Poor  and  Alex- 
ander ScammeD  endured  at  Valley 
Forge.  He  said  that  New  Hampshire 
has  every  reason  to  feel  pride  in  the 
part  her  sons  took  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  struggle. 

Mr.  Pearson  arranged  a  charming 
party  for  the  dedicatory  exercises, 
the  members  of  which  accompanied 
him  to  Valley  Forge.  The  party 
consisted  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  Miss 
EUot,  his  daughter;  WilUam  H.  Pear- 
son of  Nfewton,  Mass.,  father  of  the 
donor;  Miss  Nella  J.  Pearson  of 
Newton,  sister  of  the  donor;  Otis  G. 
Hammond  of  Concord,  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society;  Judge  Oscar  A.  Marden  and 
Mrs.  Marden  of  Stoughton,  Mass.; 
Walter  K.  Watkins  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
former  historian-general  of  the  na- 
tional society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution;  Dr.  George  H. 
Talbot  and  Mrs.  Talbot  of  Newton; 
Mrs.  Hannah  S.  H.  WiswaU  of  Wel- 
lesley,  Mass.;  George  F.  Larcom  and 
Mrs.  Larcom  of  Newton,  Mass.; 
Miss  Henrietta  Rockwood  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  Dr,  Susan  M.  Coflin  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  Miss  Helen  P.  Warren  of 
Newton,  Mass.;  the  Misses  Clara  C. 
Hewins    and    Josephine    Hewins    of 


Dedham,  Mass.;  Edward  L.  Pearson 
of  Brockton,  Mass.;  Thomas  N. 
James  and  Miss  Mildred  E.  James  of 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Frances  C. 
Dale  of  Cold-Spring-on-the-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  and  Hobart  Pillsbury  of 
Manchester. 

It  will  undoubtedly  interest  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  to  be 
informed  of  the  personality  of  the 
man  who  has  done  so  much  to  honor 
New  Hampshire  and  New  Hamp- 
shire's patriotic  services.  Mr.  Pear- 
son is  a  resident  of  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  a  paper  manufacturer  of 
the  firm  of  HolUngsworth  and  Whit- 
ney Company.  His  family  came  from 
Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and  he  considers 
himself  something  of  a  Granite  State 
Son.  Besides  being  successful  in  bus- 
iness, Mr.  Pearson  for  many  years  has 
been  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  particularly  of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  War  periods. 

His  ancestors  were  John  Pearson, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  John  Benjamin  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  of 
their  4,000  descendants  Mr.  Pearson 
has  compiled  «t  genealogical  record. 
He  belongs  to  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  was  liberal  in  his 
gifts  toward  the  erection  of  the 
Massachusetts  bay  at  Valley  Forge  in 
1909.  The  John  Benjamin  referred 
to  was  a  soldier  for  seven  years  in  the 
Continental  Army  and  his  powder 
horn  is  in  the  collection  of  Revolution-^ 
ary  reUcs  at  Valley  Forge  museum. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Pearson  gave  to 
the  museum  a  letter  written  by 
George  Washington  which  had  long 
been  in  his  possession.  About  the 
same  time  he  gave,  in  connection  with 
his  sister,  the  New  Hampshire  state 
panel  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Washington 
chapel. 

When  Senator  Henry  W.  Keyes  was 
governor,  Mr.  Pearson  presented  to 
him  a  whip  which  was  made  and  used 
by  Daniel  Webster.  The  governor  pre- 
sented it  to  the  New  Hampshire  Histor- 
ical Society  in  whose  collection  it  may 
be  seen  today,  appropriately  mounted. 
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Unitarians  of  New  Hampshire  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Pearson's  bene- 
factions in  that  denomination.  He 
established  the  Pearson  Foundation 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion which  provides  for  a  perpetual 


series  of  addresses  to  '' complete 
mutual  understanding  and  helpful- 
ness between  the  people  of  all  denom- 
inations and  creeds.''  The  first  such 
address  was  deUvered  by  President 
Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard  last  year. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Hobart  PiUsbury,  deputy  secre- 
tary of  state,  is  also  one  of  New 
Hampshire's  best  known  and  most 
readable  and  reliable  journalists. 
George  H.  Sargent,  the  Bibliog- 
rapher of  the  Boston  Transcript y  is  an 
authority  of  national  repute  upon  his 
specialty,  as  well  as  a  most  entertain- 
ingwriter.  Asa  Currier Tilton,  Ph.D., 
curator  of  the  war  collection  in  the 
University   of   Wisconsin,    takes   an 


active  and  valuable  interest  in  the 
history  of  New  Hampshire  which  is 
explained  in  part  by  his  birth  in  Ray- 
mond and  his  preparation  at  Phillips- 
Exeter  for  Yale.  Rev.  Dr.  Sullivan 
H.  McCollester  is  one  of  our  state's 
oldest  and  best  known  clergymen, 
scholars,  travelers  and  writers.  Our 
poets  of  this  month  are  New  Hamp- 
shire men  of  varied  type,  Mr.  Cleaves, 
a  clergyman,  Mr.  Bugbee,  a  banker, 
Mr.  Claflin,  a  representative  of  peri- 
odicals, Mr.  Weston,  a  farmer. 


THE  PROFESSOR'S  GRAVE 

By  Perley  R.  Bitgbee 

Slowly  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
As  I  strolled  to  his  place  of  rest. 
An  humble  lot  and  a  simple  stone. 
All  he  claimed  for  his  own. 
On  earth's  rounded  green  promontory, 
**An  episode  in  love's  eternity." 


Are  God's  acres  forsaken 

When  mortals  are  taken? 

The  tall  pines  are  whispering  low. 

The  white  birches, — echoing, — *'No. 

Amid  the  grasses  green 

Spirits  in  the  dew  are  seen. 
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On  guard,  Monk,  of  former  years 
At  his  side,  Geist,  in  tears 
Classes  eighty-three  to  nineteen-ten 
Gathering  round  and  round  them, 
'*Who  being  dead,  yet  speaketh" 
In  books,  Dartmouth  keepeth. 

Note.— Professor  Charles  F.  Richardson,  Winkley  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
Language  and  Literature  at  Dartmouth  College,  1882-1911,  is  buried  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
at  Hanover,  and  few  returning  graduates  of  the  college  fail  to  visit  the  resting  place  of  one 
whom  they  loved  and  revered.  In  life  his  faithful  canine  companions  were  the  great  St.  Bern- 
ard, Monk,  and  the  little  Dachsund,  Geist. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  ANDOVER  PRESS 


The  Work  of  a  Pioneer  Printer  Whose  Imprints  Now  Rank 
Among  the  Rarities  Sought  by  Book  Collectors 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


In  the  annals  of  printing  in  New 
Hampshire  there  is  no  single  chapter 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  early  press 
of  Andover,  which  is  entitled  to  cele- 
brate its  centenary  this  year  and 
month.  The  press  has  always  been 
the  pioneer  of  civiUzation.  The  Cath- 
ohc  missionaries  of  Spain,  whose  task 
was  to  turn  the  natives  of  Mexico  to 
Christianity,  enlisted  the  services  of 
Juan  Cromberger,  a  printer  from 
Seville,  who  in  1539  printed  the  iBrst 
book  produced  in  America,  a  "Spirit- 
ual Ladder  for  the  Ascent  into 
Heaven."  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 
within  ten  years  of  the  landing  of  the 
MayfloweVj  had  set  up  a  press  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1840  produced  the 
first  book  issued  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States — the  Bay  Psalm  Book 
printed  by  Stephen  Daye.  Daniel 
Fowle,  who  had  been  confined  in  a 
Boston  '* stinking  stone  Gaol"  for 
illegal  printing,  suffering  "A  Total 
EcUpse  of  Liberty,"  came  to  New 
Hampshire  and  in  1756  printed  his 
Good  News  from  .  a  Far  Country  j 
Jonathan  Parsons'  sermon.  Isaiah 
Thomas,  the  famous  Worcester  printer, 
spread  his  activities  upon  the  Connec- 
ticut and  presses  sprang  up  at  Walpole 
and  other  places  along  the  natural 
lines  of  travel. 

But  the  pioneer  press  of  Andover 
was  the  product  of  the  holy  zeal  that 
filled  the  missionaries  of  Mexico  and 
the  psalm-singing  Pilgrims.  In  the 
annals  of  that  town  the  name  of  Ebe- 
nezer  Chase  does  not  receive  the  rec- 
ognition it  deserves.  Captains  of 
industry,  eminent  lawyers  and  profes- 
sional men  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  mountain-girt  hamlets  of  Andover, 
are  given  pages  of  the  town's  annals. 
The  hard-working,  many-sided  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  who  spread  the  doc- 


trines of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
tenets  of  Free-Masonry  and  the  light 
of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  printing 
press,  should  receive  his  due. 

The  introduction  of  printing  in  a 
young  and  rural  community  like  that 
of  Andover  in  1819  was  no  small 
undertaking.  The  more  remarkable 
does  it  appear  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  pioneer  printer  of  Andover 
brought  no  printing  press  from  an  old 
community  and  was  not  a  practiced 
compositor  and  pressman.  His  press 
was  of  his  own  construction,  and  he 
was  self-taught  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
"  black  art."  If  his  early  productions 
are  crude,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
rather  the  wonder  is  that  he  was  able 
to  produce  as  good  work  as  he  did. 
Beside  these  handicaps,  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  had  settled  was  one 
in  which  most  of  the  people  were  en- 
gaged in  a  hard  struggle  for  existence 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  with  Uttle 
time  for  the  gospel  of  "sweetness  and 
Ught."  In  winter  the  roads  were 
often  blocked;  transportation  at  the 
best  was  slow,  and  the  difficulty  of 
putting  his  finished  product  before 
the  outside  world  might  well  have 
daimted  a  stronger  soul. 

But  Ebenezer  Chase  was  of  the  stuff 
of  which  martyrs  are  made.  Born 
May  19,  1785,  he  began  to  preach  in 
1807.  In  August,  1810,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist at  East  Andover.  For  several 
years  he  was  pastor  there  of  the 
Free- Will  Baptist  denomination.  The 
church,  Uke  most  others  in  New  Hamp- 
shire towns,  had  varying  fortunes, 
and  in  1819-20,  as  a  result  of  a  great 
"revival,"  the  Christian  Baptist 
Chiu-ch  took  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Free-Will  branch.  With  these 
reUgious  differences,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do.     The  energetic  minis- 
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ter  of  the  first  Free-Will  Baptist 
Church  had  in  the  meantime  become 
interested  in  printing  and  it  is  his 
fortunes  as  a  printer,  rather  than  as  a 
fisher  of  men,  that  we  are  to  follow. 

Stephen    Daye's    first    press,    the 
father  of  all  in  this  country,  is  still 


preserved  as  a  prpud  New 
Hampshire  possession.  Of 
Ebenezer  Chase's  home- 
made press  we  know  little, 
and  it  long  since  went  into 
the  junk-heap.  Undoubt- 
edly it  was  of  the  flat  platen 
variety,  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  had  a  **  receiving 
screw"  gives  as  no  clue  to 
its  construction.  The 
printer,  however,  had  a 
variety  of  types  which 
formed  a  very  respectable 
assortment  for  the  press  of 
such  a  small  place,  although 
he  seems  to  have  started 
with  second-hand  material. 
Considering  the  equipment, 
his  work  is  really  of  surpris- 
ing quality.  The  ambitious 
project  which  he  launched 
almost  at  the  start  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of 
Gutenberg,  who  at  the  very 
invention  of  printing  from 
movable  types  produced 
the  whole  Bible. 

On  July  20,  1819,  there 
appeared  from  the  press  in 
Andover  The  Religious  In- 
former^  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Ebenezer  Chase, 
who  was  also  compositor 
and  pressman.  It  was  a 
sixteen-page  monthly  mag- 
azine, of  octavo  size,  printed 
in  double  columns.  Ac- 
cording to  Jacob  B.  Moore, 
the  New  Hampshire  his- 
torian, the  original  sub- 
scription list  was  of  110 
persons.  Writing  in  1829 
Mr.  Moore  stated  that  the 
subscription  list  afterwards 
increased  to  nearly  800. 
'*The  paper,"  he  says,  "is, 
devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
principles  of  the  denominatioo  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  is  as  well  ex- 
ecuted as  some  of  the  country  prints 
where  we  may  suppose  the  publishers 
have  been  regularly  educated  in  the 
art."    A  footnote  to  this  statement, 
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which  appears  in  the  first  volume  of 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Collection, 
adds  that  "Mr.  Chase  has  removed 
his  printing  apparatus  to  Enfield,  and 
there,  until  recently,  published  his 
Informer  and  also  a  Masonic  paper 
called  the  Casket  J* 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Religious 
Informer  may  be  followed  through  the 
pages  of  its  rare  volumes.  With  Vol- 
ume 3,  No.  6,  for  June,  1822,  a  sub- 
heading appears  under  the  title:  '^and 
Free-Will  Baptist  Register.''  The 
monthly  was  issued  in  Andover  up  to 
May,  1823,  when  a  notice  appears: 

"Published  monthly  in  Enfield, 
N.  H.,  at  60  cents  a  year.  All  letters 
must  be  directed  to  the  Editor,  viz., 
Ebenezer  Chase,  Postmaster,  An- 
dover, N.  H." 

In  the  June  nimiber  of  that  year 
readers  are  informed  that  "The  editor 
has  removed  to  Enfield,  N.  H.,  and  is 
appointed  Post  Master  in  said  town, 
consequently  hereafter  all  letters  must 
be  directed  to  Ebenezer  Chase,  P.  M., 
Enfield,  N.  H." 

The  January  (1823)  number  con- 
tains an  announcement  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  nimiber  of  the 
Masonic  Casket,  to  be  issued  once  in 
two  months,  each  number  to  contain 
thirty-two  pages.  Six  nimibers  were 
to  make  a  volume,  and  the  price  was 
one  dollar  a  volume,  exclusive  of 
postage.,  "The  money  is  to  be  paid 
on  receiving  the  third  number." 

In  October  of  that  year  an  event  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  printing 
in  New  Hampshire  occurred.  The 
editor  informed  his  subscribers  that 
"after  considerable  labor  &  expense  he 
has  recently  obtained  some  music  type 
from  Phila.  and  intends  hereafter  to 
print  occasional  peices  (sic)  of  music 
in  the  Informer;  especially  the  tunes 
to  the  hymns  that  are  published  in  it. 
He.  presumes  this  cannot  but  be  very 
pleasing  to  those  who  practice  singing 
and  though  some  have  not  voices  to 
sing  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one 
can  be  found,  who  do  (sic)  not  delight 
to  hear  Music,  and  having  the  tunes 
to  the  Hymns  published  they  can  be 


priveleged  with  hearing  them  sung; 
as  well  as  with  reading  the  Hymns 
themselves." 

Substantial  proof  follows  in  the 
form  of  three  pages  of  words  and  music 
of  "The  Pilgrim's  Farewell."  The 
readers  of  the  Masonic  Casket  were 
similarly  entertained  in  the  columns 
of  that  publication. 

Despite  these  efforts  to  please,  how- 
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ever,  the  Religious  Informer  was  not 
sufficiently  appreciated.  In  January, 
1825,  the  editor  gives  notice  that  he 
"expects  to  journey  considerably  this 
winter"  and  concludes  to  "omit  the 
pubUcation  of  the  next  Informer  un- 
til the  last  of  March,  when  the  num- 
bers will  be  printed  oftener."  Febru- 
ary and  March,  however,  appeared 
with  those  dates,  although  probably 
not  issued  until  some  time  in  the  latter 
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month  or  possibly  April,  as  "The 
editor,  having  been  absent,  answers  to 
several  communications  which  have 
been  delayed  until  now." 

Unlike  the  magazines  of  today, 
which  often  carry  far  more  advertising 
than  text,  the  Religious  Informer  de- 
pended wholly  for  financial  returns 
upon  its  subscriptions,   which  were 


financial  straits.  The  editor  admitted 
in  his  publication  that  he  owed  the 
paper-maker  more  than  $200lfand 
subscribers  owed  him  more  than  $400, 
a  condition  of  solvency  which  was  not 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  He  laid  the 
matter  before  the  elders'  conference, 
as  he  felt  he  must  cease  publication, 
but  they  recommended  a  quarterly  at 
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offered  at  rates  that  in  these  war 
times  must  be  considered  ruinous.  It 
carried  no  advertising  except  that  of 
its  pubUsher,  who  in  one  niunber 
announces,  "Garden  seeds  for  sale  at 
this  oflSce,"  and  occasionally  mentions 
his  other  periodical  venture,  although 
singularly  silent  about  the  books  he 
printed.  Under  such  conditions  the 
future  of  the  pubhcation  could  be 
foreseen  by  an  experienced  publisher. 
By  November,  1826,  the  paper  was  in 


twenty-five  cents  a  year,  five  "sets'' 
to  be  sold  at  one  dollar  a  year  and 
eleven  sets  for  $2.  The  December 
niunber  did  not  come  out  until  the  end 
of  that  month,  and  stated  the  new 
conditions  of  pubhcation.  The  end 
was  now  plainly  in  sight  and  the  Relig- 
ious  Informer  passed  into  the  hereafter 
of  defunct  pubhcations — the  treasure- 
rooms  of  great  libraries  and  historical 
societies. 
Eastman's  History  of  Andover  is  in 
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error  in  crediting  Chase's  Masonic 
publication,  the  Casket^  to  that  town. 
The  first  number  was  issued  in  Enfield, 
and  its  publication  was  continued 
there,  from  January-February,  1823, 
imtil  November,  1825,  when  it  is  an- 
noimced,  after  apologies  for  various 
lapses  in  issues,  delays  until  the  end  of 
the  month  and  appeals  for  payment 
of  arrears,  that  "Dr.  Sylvester  T. 
Goss  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  proposes  to 
continue  the  work." 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  the  Religious  Informer  was  the 
first  printing  done  in  Andover.  In- 
deed, there  is  internal  evidence  to 
show  that  as  early  as  July  20,  1819, 
Mr.  Chase  had  been  printing,  if  he 
had  not  actually  published,  two  works 
which  are  now  literally  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  In  neither  of  these, 
as  in  other  works,  is  there  reference  to 
the  Religious  Informer.  Of  one  of 
these  only  a  single  copy  is  known  to 
exist.  Of  the  other,  apart  from  the 
immaculate  copy  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,  probably  not  more 
than  two  or  three  copies  have  survived. 
The  Historical  Society's  treasure-trove 
is  a  volume  of  vest-pocket  size  entitled : 


Concise  and  Brief  Journal  of  the 
Late  WAR 
with 
GREAT-BRIT- 
AIN, 
To  which  is  Added 
A  short  account  of  the  war  with 

ALGIERS. 
The  whole  interspersed  with  Top- 
ographical and  Statistical  Ta- 
bles, and  plans  of  battles. 
Also, 
A  Military  and  Naval 
Chronological  Table  of 
the  events  of  other  Nations. 
Compiled  chiefly  from  official 
Docimients. 


By  N.  J.  T.  Georp, 
Author  of  the  "Creek  Indian  War," 
**  Narratives  of  Distressing  Ship- 
wrecks, &c. 

This  bears  no  Andover  imprint  on 
the  title,  but  at  the  end  is  the  modest 


statement  "Andover,  N.  H.,  Printed 
by  E.  Chase  for  the  compiler."  The 
wOTd  "compiler"  is  used  advisedly, 
for  the  serious  student  of  American 
history  will  find  little  in  the  pages  of 
this  rare  volume  to  add  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  this  x)eriod  of  the  nation's 
military  and  naval  achievements. 
The  first  sixty-two  pages  are  occupied 
by  an  introduction,  and  the  "Journal 
of  the  late  War,"  in  four  parts, 
headed  "Campaign  I,  1812,"  twelve 
pages;  "Campaign,  etc.,  1813,"  nine- 
teen pages;  "Campaign,  etc.,  1814," 
twenty  pages;  "Campaign,  etc.,  1816" 
(sic),  twelve  pages.  Then  follow  a 
couple  of  pages  of  "  A  short  Account  of 
Our  Late  and  Glorious  War  with 
Algiers";  "A  Chronological  Table  of 
the  Military  and  Naval  Events  of 
Other  Nations,"  fourteen  pages,  and 
a  poem  of  three  pages,  "Capt.  Jones' 
victory,  or  the  Capture  of  the  Frolic" 
Slight  as  is  its  contribution  to  his- 
tory, this  little  addition  to  the  htera- 
ture  of  the  War  of  1812,  toward  which 
many  book  collectors  are  now  giving 
attention,  would  undoubtedly  bring  a 
high  price  in  the  auction  room.  The 
important  historical  works  on  the 
subject  may  be  secured  with  much 
more  ease  than  can  the  productions  of 
the  early  provincial  presses.  This 
little  Andover  book  is  of  exceeding 
scarcity,  none  of  the  great  libraries 
possessing  it,  and  none  of  the  great 
collections  of  Americana  dispersed 
in  the  auction  rooms  in  the  last 
quarter-century  having  contained  a 
copy.  Its  author  appears  to  have 
been  a  young  man  of  Thornton, 
N.  H.,  who  had  the  scribbler's  itch, 
and  the  Andover  publisher  must  have 
appeared  to  him  a^  an  angel.  Yet  so 
insecure  is  *  fame  that  the  author's 
name  is  not  given  correctly  in  the 
History  of  Andover,  though  possibly 
through  a  misprint.  At  best,  only  a 
few  copies  could  have  been  printed, 
and  the  character  of  the  publication 
was  not  such  as  to  create  a  wide  de- 
mand, while  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  publisher  labored  served  to 
limit  the  circulation.    Whatever  the 
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causes,  the  "Journal  of  the  Late  TTar" 
is  now  almost  a  "lost  book." 

Another  publication,  of  which  only 
one  copy  is  known,  that  being  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Marcia  C.  C.  Hil- 
ton of  East  Andover,  is  a  small  sexto- 
decimo, boimd  in  oak  boards  with 
leather  back,  and  is  dated  1819,  but 
contains  no  reference  to  Mr.  Chase's 
periodical.  Following  "The  End" 
which  is  printed  in  capitals  on  the  last 
page  of  text  are  two  lines  in  italic 
type,  "Printing  done  at  short  notice 
at  this  oflSce. '  *  Whether  the  reverend 
printer  had  not  started  the  Religious 
Informer  at  this  time,  or  had  faith  in 
his  abiUty  to  execute  work  promptly 
with  that  considerable  undertaking  in 
hand,  this  little  book  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  claim  to  be  the 
first  or  second  printed  in  Andover. 
It  is  entitled: 

AN 

ABRIDGMENT 

OF 

MURRAY'S 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

with  an 


ADDITION  of  Rules. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  the 

YOUNGER  CLASS  OF 

LEARNERS. 


BY  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 


Andover,  N.  H. 

Printed  by  and  for 

E.  CJiase. 


1819. 


The  work  consists  of  96  pages,  and 
on  the  back  of  the  title  is  an  orna- 
mental border,  enclosing  the  line  at 
the  top,  "The  Property  of."  The 
first  two  pages  of  text  contain  an  un- 
signed address,  "To  the  Reader,"  as 
follows: 

"The  compiler  of  this  abridgment 
is  far  from  tlunking  that  any  abridg- 
ment of  Murray's  Grammar,  now  in 
use,  is  sufficient  alone  to  furnish  a 
scholar  with  a  competent  knowledge 
of  grammar. 

"This,    therefore,    is    designed   to 


select  those  parts  from  the  large  gram- 
mar, that  is  (sic)  necessary  for  the 
young  student  to  commit  to  memory, 
that  he  may  preserve  a  more  costly 
book  from  being  damaged,  during  his 
first  studies. 

"Many  instructors,  there  are,  who 
highly  approve  of  Murray's  Grammar, 
yet  think  his  rules  in  syntax  to  be 
deficient. 

"To  remedy  this  evil,  they  recom- 
mend Alexander's  rules  to  the  scholars, 
which  puts  them  to  the  expense  of 
two  books  when  one  might  answer; 
therefore,  at  the  last  part  of  this  book 
(after  Murray's  rules)  is  inserted  a 
selection  from  Alexander  and  others, 
which,  together  with  Murray's,  is 
thought  to  be  a  sufficient  supply." 

On  page  83,  following  the  abridg- 
ment, are  the  condensed  rules  of  syn- 
tax, twenty-two  in  number  and  ex- 
tending to  page  91,  after  which  are 
thirty-five  "Additional  Rules,"  com- 
pleting the  book.  There  are  other 
abridgments  of  Murray^s  Grammar, 
but  comparison  with  copies  issued  in 
Concord  shows  differences  which  indi- 
cate that  the  compilation  of  the  rulea 
of  syntax  may  have  been  the  work  of 
the  printer,  whose  eagerness  to  make 
one  book  serve  the  youth  of  Andover 
in  place  of  two  may  have  led  him  to 
assume  this  literary  task.  Apart  from 
the  breaking  of  the  back  cover,  the 
copy  before  me  shows  little  signs  of 
wear,  and  doubtless  has  remained  in 
the  possession  of  a  family  which  could 
afford  the  wear  and  tear  on  "a  more 
costly  book." 

The  History  of  John  Vandelure,  of 
which  the  only  known  copy  (lacking 
two  leaves)  was  sold  at  an  auction  in 
New  York  last  month  for  $22.50  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  is  an  Indian 
narrative  bearing  the  sub-title: 

HISTORY 

of  John  Vandelure^ 

Containing  an  account  of  his  voyages 

and  conversion  while  on  the  N.  W. 

coast  of  America,  Ac.  Ac. 

Written  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  his 

Uncle  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  narrative  is  dated  "Amster- 
dam, Aug.  24, 1796,"  and  fills  sixty-six 
pages,  ending  "Abridged  by  Josiah 
Wheet,  Jr.,  A  Friend  in  Zion.  (And- 
over, N.  H.,  Printed  by  E.  Chase.)" 
Six  pages  following  this  are  filled  with 
a  hymn  "composed  on  the  wondrous 
capacity  of  the  Human  Mind,"  with 
an  introduction,  "The  min^  or  soul 
renewed  by  grace"  and  a  "Conclu- 
sion" "Composed  by  Josiah  Wheet, 
Jr.,  Groton,  N.  H."  The  volume  is  a 
16mo.  stitched  by  hand.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  life  of  a  castaway 
among  the  Indians  of  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia,  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  known  printed  records  of  the 
Indians  of  that  region.  As  a  unique 
New  Hampshire  imprint,  it  has  a  high 
value,  and  while  primarily  religious 
in  purpose,  it  contains  much  informa- 
tion about  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  natives.  The  author  was  a  part 
owner  in  the  ship  Triumph,  which 
sailed  to  China.  It  was  then  decided 
to  trade  in  furs  with  North  America. 
After  a  fine  cargo  had  been  secured 
the  captain,  Vanleason,  "forgot" 
that  he  had  left  the  author  behind  on 
the  coast  of  what  is  now  British 
Columbia,  and  in  this  narrative  Van- 
delure  relates  his  adventures,  part  of 
which  may  be  apocryphal.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  Vanleason  also 
wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage.  The 
Vandelure  narrative  was  printed  by 
Wright  &  Sibley  at  Montpelier,  Vt., 
in  1812,  but  does  not  appear  in  Gil- 
man's  Vermont  Bibliography.  There 
was  also  an  edition  published  at 
Hallowell,  Me.,  in  1817,  by  E.  Good- 
ale,  the  last  copy  of  which  sold  at 
auction  brought  forty  dollars. 

Of  Josiah  Wheet,  Jr.,  who  abridged 
this  History  of  John  Vandelure,  little 
is  known.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
litigant  in  an  action  on  a  note  given 
to  him,  which  h&  fully  sets  forth,  with 
reflections  upon  the  law  and  judges 
thereof,  a  "Hymn  on  the  death  of  J. 
Wheet,"  advice  to  parents,  census 
statistics,  etc.,  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  "Law?  Manual.  By  Josiah 
Wheet,   Philom.   Member  of  Literary 


Adelphi  New-Hampton  Institviion. 
Printed  for  the  Author,  dS43.^^  Josiah 
Wheet,  the  senior,  died  in  Groton^ 
N.  H.,  in  1828,  after  a  residence  there 
for  fifty  years.  No  other  work  than 
this  Law  Manual  and  the  abridgment 
of  the  History  of  John  Vandelure  is 
known  to  have  come  from  Wheet's 
pen,  and  the  Law  Manual  of  180 
pages,  written  by  a  layman,  is  curious 
and  entertaining  reading.  A  copy  is 
in  the  library  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

One  of  the  earliest  Andover  imprints 
with  a  date  is  remarkable  as  being 
bound  in  boards — real  boards  of  oak, 
covered  with  paper  and  with  a  leather 
back — possibly  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Chase's  skill  as  a  bookbinder.  It  is  a 
voliune  of  sixty-four  pages,  four  by 
five  inches  in  size,  entitled: 

A 

Collection  of 
HYMNS 
For  the  use  of  the  meny 
Christian,  and  for  the  com- 
forting of  mourners  in  Zion. 

By  William  Couch 

Is  any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms.   James  v.  13 

§§§§§§§§§ 

ANDOVER,  N.  H. 

Printed  by  Ebenezer  Chase, 

For  the  Compiler, 

1819. 

Thirty-four  hymns,  followed  by  "A 
table  to  find  any  hymn  by  the  first 
line,"  make  up  the  volume,  and  at  the 
end  is  this  interesting  advertisement: 

BOOKS 

Of  this  kind  for  sale  at  the  Informer  Office 
and  Book-Store  of  E.  Chase,  Andover,  N.  H. 
and  by  the  author  in  Warner,  N.  H. 

At  the  above  Office  in  Andover,  is  published 
by  E.  Chase,  a  paper  entitled  Religioits  In- 
formeTy  to  be  continued  monthly,  each  No. 
to  contain  16  octavo  pages  and  delivered  to 
subscribers  at  60  Cents  per  annum,  or  if  paid 
in  advance,  50.  The  paper  contains  religious 
intelligence  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  lovers  of 
Free  Salvation  will  subscribe  for  the  work. 

In  nearly  every  large  collection  of 
books  from  an  old  New  Hampshire 
house  will  be  found  a  duodecimo  vol- 
ume labelled  on  the  back  Life  of 
Colby.    This  once  popular  work  passed 
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through  many  editions,  appearing 
with  the  imprints  of  Portland,  Me.; 
Dover,  N.  H.;  Concord,  N.  H.;  New- 
port, N.  H.,  and  Andover,  N.  H. 
The  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  it 
presents  some  pussies  for  the  bibliog- 
rapher. The  author  announces  in  his 
preface  that  the  work  covers  the  first 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  life,  but  as  he 
was  bom  in  1787  an  edition  published 
in  Portland  dated  1804  makes  this 
latter*  date  appear  doubtful.  The 
edition  printed  at  Newport  by  French 
and  Brown,  in  which  Volume  I  is 
dated  1831  and  Volume  II,  1832, 
does  not  compare  in  rarity  with  that 
of  the  Andover  edition  of  1819,  of 
which  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Library  possesses  only  an  imperfect 
copy.  The  title  of  the  Andover  im- 
print is: 

The 

life,  Experiences 
and  Travels 

of 

John  Colby 

Preacher  of  the  Goflpel 

Written  by  Himself.  . 

Vol.  II. 

(Two  verses  of  Scripture). 

Andover,  N.  H. 

Printed  by  Ebeneier  Chase. 

1819 

Volmne  I  of  this  work,  which  pre- 
cedes the  part  with  the  Chase  imprint 
and  title,  consists  of  296  pages,  the 
last  five  of  which  are  occupied  by  a 
"Hymn  composed  in  Ohio"  and  the 
"errata."  It  bears  the  Portland  im- 
print of  A.  &  J.  Shirley,  but  no  date, 
and  has  the  frontispiece  found  in 
other  editions,  a  lithograph  portrait 
of  Colby  signed  "H.  Williams,  pinx 
and  sc."  The  second  part,  however, 
with  the  Andover  imprint,  is  of  partic- 
ular interest.  Unlike  the  first  part  it 
contains  no  "signatures"  or  marks 
for  the  direction  of  the  binder,  and 
consists  of  sixty-six  pages,  with  a  list 
of  the  contents  at  the  end,  followed 
by  an  advertisement  of  Ebenezer 
Chase  which  gives  further  evidence  of 
his  industry  and  versatility,  for  he 
advertises  "Books,  Printing,  also 
Clocks   and    Watches   repaired    and 


warranted."  As  showing  an  early 
appreciation  of  the  habits  of  book- 
borrowers,  the  back  of  the  title  page 
contains  an  ornamental  border  within 
which  is  printed  "This  Book  belongs 
to"  with  a  blank  space  in  which  the 
owner  might  write  his  name.  Such 
a  book  was  a  considerable  undertak- 
ing, and  evidences  the  character  of 
the  popular  reading  in  New  England 
farmhouses  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  1820  Chase  printed  Rules  far 
Holy  Living  for  a  Society  Calling  Thenp- 
selves  Reformed  Baptists,  by  William 
D.  Cass.  This  was  probably  an  out- 
come of  the  great  religious  revival  in 
Andover  of  that  year,  and  was  prob- 
ably a  leaflet.  An  original  poem, 
printed  in  broadside  form,  was  another 
output  of  the  press  in  1820.  This  was 
especially  directed  at  the  Universal- 
istB,  who  had  formed  a  society  in 
Andover  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
broadside  is  entitled  Universal  Salva^ 
tion  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  lines: 

Huzzah!  brave  boya — loud  be  your  joys, 

Your  sins  shall  be  forgiven; 
Oh!  Skip  and  sinel  Our  God  and  King 

Will  bring  us  all  to  Heaven. 

Oh!  Charming  news  to  live  in  sin, 

And  die  to  reign  with  Paul; 
'Tis  so  indeed,  for  Jesus  bled 

To  save  the  devil  and  all. 

One  more  imprint  remains,  of 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  a 
single  copy.  If  there  is  in  Andover  or 
anjrwhere  else,  the  possessor  of  a  copy 
of  The  Weaver^s  Guide  let  him  hold 
up  his  hand.  The  work  is  known  only 
by  its  title,  given  in  the  History  of 
Andover y  which  reads: 

"The  Weaver's  Guide.  A  choice 
selection  of  Drafts  compiled  from  the 
newest  fashions.  Price,  25  cents 
single,  2  dollars  a  dozen.  November, 
1821.'' 

There  is  a  plausibility  about  this 
title,  with  its  prices,  savoring  of  The 
Religums  Informer^ s  **sets."  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  any  of  Chase's 
publications  referring  to  such  a  work 
and  nothing  to  indicate  that  he 
possessed  the  material  for  printing 
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'* Drafts"  or  designs  for  weaving. 
This  may  have  been  one  of  the  "boofc 
for  saJe"  by  Mr.  Chase,  but  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  settled  until  a  copy  of 
the  work  named  is  foimd. 

The  exceeding  rarity  of  these  And- 
over imprints  is  really  surprising,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
great  libraries  are  making  an  especial 
effort  to  collect  a  copy  of  every  book 
printed  in  this  country  before  the 
year  1820.  Yet  not  a  single  one  of 
these  imprints  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Boston  Public 
Library  or  the  splendid  collection  of 
early  imprints  in  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society's  library  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  has  the  Life  of  Colby y  and  the 
John  Vandelure,  but  these  imprints 
do  not  figure  in  the  great  bibliog- 
raphies of  Americana;  they  are  un- 
known in  the  auction  room.  Hundreds 
of  other  works  of  less  importance  from 
early  provincial  presses  of  New  Eng- 
land have  been  sold  at  book  auctions, 
at  constantly  increasing  prices,  but 
even  this  stimulation  of  interest  has 
failed  to  bring  these  Andover  imprints 
into  the  Ught.  The  possessor  of  any 
one  of  them  may  be  confident  that  he 


is  the  owner  of  a  "rare  old  book." 
The  missing  titles  are  quoted  from  the 
History  of  Andover y  by  John  R.  East- 
man, but  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Eastman  Papers,  preserved  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  Library, 
gives  no  clue  as  to  where  the  author 
obtained  them. 

It  is  probable  that  Chase  did  the 
job  printing  for  the  people  of  Andover 
and  its  vicinity,  although  a  hundred 
years  ago  this  must  have  been  very 
limited  in  amount,  in  such  a  small 
community.  Of  such  work  no  speci- 
mens, so  far  as  is  known,  have  been 
preserved.  The  burning  of  the  And- 
over Library  in  1901  may  have  de- 
stroyed existing  material  of  this  sort, 
although  our  forefathers  were  not  as 
keen  in  collecting  Uterary  material  as 
we  are  now.  There  is  a  lesson  in  all  this 
for  the  librarians  of  today,  whose  first 
duty  it  should  be  to  secure  and  pre* 
serve  for  future  generations  all  the 
local  imprints,  the  ephemeral  pubUca- 
tions  and  the  printed  material  of 
whatever  sort  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  town.  For  a  people  who  care 
nothing  for  their  past  history  are  unde- 
serving of  a  future  one. 


A  SERIAL  BY  MRS.  KEYES 

The  editor  of  the  Granite 
Monthly  deems  himself  very  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  announce  that 
a  serial  story  by  Frances  Parkinson 
Keyes  will  begin  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Granite  Monthly  and  run 
through  several  issues.  The  demand 
for  a  recent  number  of  the  magazine 


in  which  appeared  a  short  story  by 
Mrs.  Keyes  showed  her  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  our  contributors 
and  we  know  that  our  readers  will 
await  with  pleasurable  anticipation 
this  first  work  by  Mrs.  Keyes  to  be 
pubUshed  in  serial  story  form  and  the 
second  of  her  novels  to  appear  in 
print. 


WESTMORELAND  AND  THE  LATE 

WILLARD  BILL 

By  Rev.  Dr,  S.  H.  McCoUesier,  LiU.  D. 


Westmoreland  was  properly  settled 
in  1741,  although  several  attempts 
had  been  made  before  this  date  to 
settle  it,  but,  on  account  of  many 
Indians  dwelling  in  and  around  it,  the 
white  men  did  not  dare  to  enter  and 
claim  it;  and  when  they  did  their 
first  work  was  to  build  forts  at  dif- 
ferent points,  each  to  be  guarded  by 
some  ten  men  to  keep  watch  for  the 
approach  of  the  wild  men.  As  they 
saw  signs  of  their  coming  upon  them, 
they  would  hurry  their  women  and 
children  into  the  forts  and  so  fire 
upon  Indians  through  port  holes, 
driving  them  away,  or  kUUng  them. 

This  township  was  some  seven  miles 
east  and  west  and  six  miles  north 
and  south,  having  great  diversity 
of  surface  and  decided  attractions  to 
the  Indians.  The  Connecticut  River 
runs  through  the  western  portions; 
then  there  are  several  large  sand*beds 
and  many  lofty  hills,  deep  vales  with 
flowing  streams  through  dense  woods 
within  its  Umits.  Game  was  plenti- 
ful. In  this  region  the  Red  Men 
could  hunt,  fish,  sport  and  bivouac 
with  greatest  delight.  The  salmon 
and  deer  were  a  decided  luxmy  to 
them.  The  great  meadows  on  the 
river  and  the  forests  on  the  hills  and 
the  terrace  formations  through  the 
lowlands  were  very  dear  to  them  and 
they  wanted  to  abide  here;  but  they 
cherished  spite  and  hatred  against 
the  white  faces,  therefore,  they  were 
obliged  to  fight  them,  till  they  were 
destroyed  or  driven  far  away.  As 
they  left,  new  settlers  hastened  to  the 
town,  felled  trees  and  built  log  houses 
from  the  timber,  cultivating  cleared 
spots,  planting  com,  beans  and 
potatoes. 

Soon  they  erected  the  church  and 
schoolhouse.  They  attended  relig- 
ious services  on  Sunday  and  schooled 
their  children,  as  best  they  could. 
They  early  introduced  cattle,  sheep, 


horses,  fowls  and  hogs  into  the 
settlement.  They  took  advantage  of 
circumstances,  really  building  better 
than  they  knew. 

Some  of  the  names  of  these  settlers 
were  as  follows:  Benjamin  AJdrich, 
Amos  Davis,  Thomas  Chamberlain, 
Daniel  Howe,  Samuel  Hunt,  Joshua 
Warren,  Hon.  Merleck  Ware,  Joseph 
Burt,  John  Pierce,  Jonas  Butterfield, 
David  Britton  and  Caleb  Aldrich. 

There  was  something  about  the  new 
town  that  allured  strangers  to  it,  and 
so  it  was  not  many  years  before  immi- 
grants to  it  were  numerous.  The 
forests  were  removed,  fields  were  con- 
verted into  fine  farms,  producing  rich 
harvests.  It  was  not  long  before  it 
was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive towns  in  Cheshire  County.    • 

In  the  development  of  affairs  a 
large  and  imposing  church-edifice 
was  erected  on  Park  Hill  and  then 
another  edifice  in  the  South  Village, 
still  another  house  of  worship  in  East 
Westmoreland  and  yet  another  in 
the  Glebe;  and  still  another  in  the 
South  Village.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  Christian  spirit  did  not  alwa3rs 
prevail  in  these  religious  communities. 

The  public  schools  kept  multiply- 
ing as  the  town  increased  in  popula- 
tion, till  there  were  thirteen  different 
districts  and  a  Valley  Seminary  in 
domains  of  the  town.  The  latter  was 
especially,  to  fit  young  men  and 
women  for  teachers  and  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  In  its  balmy 
days  Westmoreland  was  visited  with 
teachers'  institutes  which  were  in 
session  for  weeks. 

Noted  for  Good  Scholars 

At  one  time  Westmoreland  became 
somewhat  noted  for  the  good  scholars 
sent  out  to  their  life-work:  Charles 
and  William  Burt,  Alexander  Bennett 
and  Joseph  Buffum,  as  successful 
lawyers;   Jotham  Paine,  as  a  highly 
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educated  preacher;  Charles  Hall,  as 
an  eminent  superintendent  of  public 
schools;  Willard  Bill,  as  an  excellent 
business  man  and  a  good  scholar; 
Oliver  L.  Briggs,  as  a  most  gifted  and 
successful  merchant;  Murrey  Ware, 
as  a  thrilling  public  speaker;  Samuel 
Leach,  heeding  the  advice  of  Horace 
Greeley,  went  West  and  made  him- 
self forehanded,  as  a  dealer  in  grain. 
At  length  Egbert  and  Edgar  Horton 
honored  this  town  by  being  born  in  it. 
They  were  twins  and  grew  up  to  be 
fine  men  in  form  and  character  and 
they  aimed  to  do  thorough  and 
finished  work  in  whatever  they  en- 
gaged. SettUng  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
as  superior  artists  in  photography, 
their  studio  and  show-rooms  were  not 
surpassed  in  New  England.  They 
did  much  of  the  photography  de- 
n^anded  by  our  colleges  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  splendid 
and  captivating  views  of  Westmore- 
land from  Park  Hill,  Mount  Olympus 
above  the  Daggett  Home  and  the 
highlands  north  of  Spofford  Lake 
have  often  been  sought  by  skiUed  and 
trained  artists,  furnishing  magazines 
and  museum-walls  with  fascinating 
pictures.  In  1859  according  to  its 
population  it  sent  out  more  trained 
and  successful  school  teachers  than 
any  other  town  in  the  county.  Misses 
E.  Jennie  Aldrich  and  Caroline  Buf- 
fimi  and  Marion  Ware  took  the  lead 
as  the  most  excellent. 

Military  Affairs 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
War  with  Mexico,  the  Civil  War  and 
the  recent  War  the  soldiers  enlisted 
from  this  town  were  always  among 
the  first  to  be  on  the  field  of  action  and 
among  the  last  to  leave  it.  Their 
patriotism  never  allowed  them  to 
shirk  any  duty  of  loyalty  to  their 
coimtry.  Tileston  Barker  and  his 
son  Frank  were  always  with  the  van- 
guard and  could  say  to  comrades, 
''Come  on,  fight  the  good  fight  and 
gain  the  victory." 


Savings  in  the  Bank 

When  Westmoreland  was  at  her 
best,  near  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
it  was  reported  that  her  citizens  had 
more  money  in  savings  banks  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than 
any  other  town  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  was  then  a  live  farming  township. 
Some  of  the  leading  men  of  this  period 
and  later  were  Theodore  Cole,  Abijah 
French,  Haskell  Buflfum,  Capt.  Glea- 
son,  David  Livingston,  C.  1^.  Brooks, 
Warren  Pattern,  Addison  Ware,  Jeda- 
diah  Sabin,  Arvine  Aldrich,  Judge 
Baker,  Reuben  Kendall,  Jewett  Buf- 
fum,  Josiah  Bennett,  Fred  Barker, 
Isaac  Derby,  George  Barrows,  Hol- 
land Wheeler,  Prescott  Albee,  Forest 
Hall,  Holland  Bennett,  William  Reed, 
John  Knight,  L.  W.  Leonard,  Calvin 
Britton,  George  Bennett. 

The  Ministry 

The  ministry  of  Westmoreland  has 
been  varied  and  not  of  long  terms  of 
settlements  with  few  exceptions. 
Among  the  prominent  ones  have  been 
Reverends  William  Goddard,  Allen 
Pratt,  both  graduates  of  Harvard; 
O.  C.  WWston  of  Dartmouth,  Charles 
Woodhouse,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Josiah 
Marvin,  E.  H.  Lake  and  Charles 
Greenwood.  Some  of  them  seemed  to 
think  more  of  popularity  than  they 
did  of  spreading  Christianity  and 
bringing  souls  to  know  God.  Some 
of  them  appeared  to  think  more  of 
sticking  to  creeds  than  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  Christ.  But  in  later  years 
the  ministers  have  been  earnest  in 
proclaiming  the  brotherhood  of  men 
and  living  the  Gospel. 

The  Late  Willard  Bill 

In  these  later  days,  yes,  for  many 
years,  the  prominent  business  of  the 
town  seemed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Willard  Bill,  who  settled  with  his 
father,  after  he  reached  his  majority, 
on  a  fine  Connecticut  River  farm.  In 
due  time  he  married  a  wise  and  gifted 
woman  who  at  length  brought  into  his 
home  two  most  promising  daughters. 
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As  they  grew  into  womanhood,  being 
well  educated,  the  older  married  W.  G. 
Hutchins  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  who 
passed  up  higher  some  years  ago;  the 
younger  married  Dr.  J.  A.  Craig  and 
they  settled  in  Westmoreland,  doing, 
now  right  in  the  prime  of  life,  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  He  is  a 
skilled  physician. 

March  11,  1909,  Mr.  Bill  was  mar- 
ried again,  to  a  most  noble  woman, 
Mrs.  Luella  Stackpole  Houghton  of 
Putney,  Vermont,  who  survives  him. 

Mr.  Bill  was  taken  sick  with  the 
prevailing  influenza  the  last  of  June, 
a  year  since.  He  recovered  some- 
what from  it,  but  in  December  it 
renewed  its  poisoning  grip,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  b^st  medical  and  nurs- 
ing skill,  he  died  in  his  pleasant  home 
amidst  a  group  of  truest  friends,  hav- 
ing been  a  kind  husband,  a  true 
father  and  just  neighbor,  79  years  and 
7  months  old.  He  has  sown  much 
precious  seed  which  will  continue  to 
yield  abundant  harvests  of  love  and 
usefulness  through  the  ages  to  come. 

As  I  occasionally  visited  his  home  I 
found  it  a  joy  and  delight  to  be  in  it. 
The  spirit  of  God  seemed  to  abide 
therein.  The  old  farm  was  very  dear 
to  him  and  his  wife,  being  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  grand  old 
Connecticut  River,  where  he  was 
bom  and  lived  till  some  ten  years  ago, 
when  he  purchased  an  inviting  and 
modem  residence  in  the  South  Village, 
which  he  improved  and  converted 
into  an  elegant  home. 

In  his  boyhood  he  went  to  school  in 
his  own  (Ustrict  making  the  most 
possible  out  of  its  advantages.  As 
he  waxed  older  in  years  he  attended 
select  schools  in  town,  ranking  high 
in  scholarship.  As  he  increased  in 
years  he  went  to  the  best  schools  out 
of  town  to  complete  his  schooldays, 
but  not  to  finish  his  education,  for 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  was  a  student 
and  learner.  But  few  excelled  him  in 
mathematics  and  good  English. 
When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he 
commenced  to  teach  winters  and  soon 
became  known,  as  most  thorough  in 


his  instmction  and  government.  He 
became  noted  for  reforming  and 
redeeming  bad  boys.  He  had  a  sood 
physique:  head  was  large,  forenead 
prominent,  eyes  full  and  penetrating: 
nair  dark:  and  his  temperament, 
nervous,  sanguine,  bilious.  The  phre- 
nologist woiUd  have  pronounced  him 
talented  without  hesitancy.  He  had 
not  a  lazy  bone  nor  nerve  in  his  make- 
up. He  was  fond  of  declaiming  and 
had  a  good  voice  for  public  speaking. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  21  years  of 
age,  he  was  put  into  public  office  by 
the  people  and  has  been  kept  there 
ever  since,  not  by  his  seeking  it.  The 
people  placed  him  there,  because  he 
was  honest  and  well  qualified  to  fill  it. 
He  practised  economy  and  accord- 
ingly accumulated  property  and 
heired  some,  but  this  did  not  elate 
him;  he  was  all  the  more  interested 
in  public  enterprises.  He  was  inter- 
ested from  its  start  in  the  Cheshire 
County  Home  and  he  has  continued 
so.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  trustee 
of  the  Cheshire  County  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  also  county  com- 
missioner for  several  terms.  He  was, 
too,  a  charter  member  and  officer  for 
years  of  Great  Meadow  and  Cheshire 
County  Pomona  Granges.  For  years 
he  did  a  large  probate  business,  as 
guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or 
trustee. 

Through  his  suffering  and  trying 
sickness  he  uttered  not  one  word  of 
complaint  before  his  body  fell  asleep 
in  death  Thursday  night,  May  23, 
1919,  calmly  and  peacefuUy,  encircled 
by  dear  loving  friends.  His  funeral 
was  attended  the  following  Sunday  by 
his  old  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  McCol- 
lester,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  E,  Heath. 
Throngfs  of  loving  friends  viewed  the 
placid  face  of  the  translated.  Then 
the  remains  were  borne  to  the  ceme- 
tery near  by,  and  lowered  into  banks 
of  countless  and  most  beautiful  flowers 
and  a  large  number  of  Grangers, 
passed  round  the  grave,  dropping 
immortelles  upon  the  casket,  while  the 
benediction  of  God,  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  pronounced. 
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,  As  we  turned  away  from  the  grave 
^d  left  the  yard,  we  could  but  ask, 
who  is  the  truly  successful  man?  It 
is  not  Croesus,  nor  Napoleon,  nor 
Voltaire.  If  man  has  heaped  up 
piles  of  sovereigns  to  be  a  satanic 
pimp,  instead  of  God's  almoner,  then 
fm  riches  become  so  cumbrous  an 
armor  as  to  bury  him  altogether  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth. 

Was  David,  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,  because  he  sang  psalms  in  the 
cave  of  Adulliun  and  clumted  praises 
on  Mt.  Zion  a  successful  man?  Not 
imy  more  so,  than  that  he  was  a  faith- 
ful shepherd  and  an  honest  guardian 
of  his  home.  Was  Michel  Angelo  a 
success  because  he  chiseled  the  marble 
and  painted  the  canvas?  No,  not 
any  more  so,  than  he  who  sets  out 
fsaplings  that  others  may  enjoy  their 
shade  a  century  hence.  Was  Jesus 
a  success  because  he  entered  Jerusalem 
amid   banners   and    waving    palms? 


Nay,  but  because  he  went  about  doing 
his  Father's  will. 

Success  is  an  attainment,  but  who 
attains?  Only  he  who  lives  true  to 
God  and  man.  Such  never  have 
occasion  to  speak,  as  did  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  saying,  "Life  is  a  comedy  to 
those  who  think  and  a  tragedy  to 
those  who  feel,"  or  more  literally 
"Life  is  a  farce  and  its  last  scene 
should  not  be  mournful." 

The  truly  successful  never  send 
forth  the  sad  refrain  of  Solomon, 
"Vanity  of  vanities,"  but  the  cheerful 
canticle  of  Paul,  "I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith." 

Was  not  this  true  of  Willard  Bill? 
Let  memory  like  a  pensive  Ruth  go 
about  the  fields  of  his  life,  gleaning 
the  scattered  wheat  and  the  souls  of 
widow,  daughter,  granddaughter  and 
all  friends  will  be  nourished  with 
sweetest  comfort  and  brightest  hopes. 


Hudson,  N.  H. 


THE  CROSSES 

By  Charles  Poole  Cleaves 

Above  the  flashing  of  the  brook. 
Or  hid  in  some  secluded  nook; 
Along  the  roadside  where  they  reeled. 
Or  clustered  on  some  uptorn  field. 
No  eyelid's  stir,  no  pulse's  beat; 
No  thrill  of  song,  no  wakened  feet; 
Only,  beneath  the  quiet  sky. 
So  many  thousand  victors  lie 
Asleep.     Far  as  the  eye  has  sped 
The  low,  rude  crosses  mark  their  bed. 

Across  the  sea,  a  city  street 

Living  pulses,  slow  and  fleet, 

In  the  ceaseless  long  parade 

Of  human  task  and  toil  and  trade. 

No  roughened  mound,  no  sculptured  tree. 

Yet  the  quickened  glance  may  see 

Behind  the  smile  or  silent  lip. 

Or  greeting  eye  or  finger-tip, 

Or  passing  word  or  tears  that  start 

The  low,  rude  cross  hid  in  the  heart. 


I*  ConiMctlcul  RlT«r  at  CUraaunt 


THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  A  GREAT 
HIGHWAY 

By  George  B.  Upham 


As  today  we  motor  across  the  Con- 
necticut River  bridge  from  Claremont 
to  Ascutneyville,  how  few  of  us  think 
of  the  scenes  that  might  have  been 
witnessed  there  in  times  past!  For 
a  century  or  more  the  "Great  River" 
was  the  highway  between  the  sparsely 
settled  towns  of  middle  Massachusetts 
and  those  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It 
was  the  only  approach  for  the  early 
settlers  to  the  Upper  Connecticut 
Valley,  where  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury heavy  freight  was  transported 
almost  wholly  by  the  river. 

These  river  Bcenes,  some  savage, 
some  tragic,  some  pathetic,  some 
merely  industrial,  are  iirmly  woven 
into  the  web  of  life  as  it  exists  in 
northern  New  England  today. 

Let  us  linger  on  the  river-bank,  set 
back  the  hand  of  time  three  centuries, 
shift  the  scenes  rapidly,  and  from  our 
waiting  place  catch  such  glimpses  as 
we  can  of  some  of  these  fading  pic- 
tures of  the  past. 


In  May,  1610,  some  dozens  of  birch- 
bark  canoes  may  be  seen  passing  down 
the  river  to  the  "Great  Falls"  a  few 
miles  below.  The  salmon  fishing  is 
good  there  in  the  spring;  the  shad 
come  no  further  up  the  stream.  If 
we  could  hear  the  voices  and  under- 
stand the  language  some  loquacious 
warrior  might  be  telling  his  com- 
panions of  the  great  canoe  with  white 
wings  (Champlain)  that  had  sailed  up 
the  great  river  of  Canada  only  a  year 
or  two  before,  and  of  the  strange  con- 
trivances which  belched  fire,  made 
noise  like  thunder  and  blew  away 
their  enemies,  the  Mohawks,  like  chaff 
before  the  wind. 

Late  in  October,  1677,  a  strange 
procession  is  seen  approaching,  some 
in  canoes,  some  walking  wearily  along 
the  banks,  some  women  and  children 
on  two  or  three  jaded  horses  stolen 
from  the  settlers  below.  We  count 
twenty-six  Indians  and  twenty  whites, 
the  latter  the  first  of  many  captives  to 
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take  this  fearsome  journey  to  the 
north,  the  first  white  men  that  history- 
records  as  passing  so  far  up  the  ^'  Great 
River,"  and  the  first  to  see  Ascutney. 

These  are  the  captives  taken  at 
Hatfield  and  Deerfield  in  the  fall  of 
1677.  Three  men,  two  women  and 
fifteen  children,  among  the  latter  little 
Sally  Coleman,  only  four  years  old, 
whose  mother  has  been  murdered. 
She  is  to  live  to  marry  John  Field 
and  to  become  the  progenitress  of 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  will  lay  the  first 
Atlantic  cable;  of  Marshall  Field, 
Chicago's  merchant  prince;  and  of 
Stephen  J.  Field,  one  of  the  great 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Historical 
Museiun  at  Deerfield  a  little  red- 
topped  shoe,  torn  and  ragged,  is  to 
find  a  place  later  and  to  mutely  tell 
the  pathetic  story  of  this  journey, 
more  impressively  than  any  words. 

One  of  these  ill-fated  captives  is 
destined  to  be  burned  at  the  stake 
in  Canada,  one  boy  and  one  Uttle  girl 
to  be  finished  by  a  blow  of  the  toma- 
hawk, the  rest  to  be  rescued  by  per- 
haps the  bravest  effort  the  early  an- 
nals of  New  England  record.* 

During  King  William's  War  in  Sep- 
tember, 1694,  a  formidable  array 
passes,  a  small  "army"  of  French  and 
Indians  in  canoes,  led  by  the  impet- 
uous young  Jean  Vincent,  who  had 
come  out  with  the  first  regiment  of 
regular  troops  sent  from  France  to 
Canada.  They  paddle  swiftly  on 
their  way,  disappearing  in  the  autumn 
haze  down  the  river.  This  time  the 
settlers  are  prepared  for  them,  their 
approach  discovered,  the  people  of 


Deerfield  are  collected  within  the 
fort,  and  the  besiegers  driven  off  dis- 
comfited to  make  the  best  of  their 
way,  without  captives,  back  to  Can- 
ada. Jean  Vincent  is  best  known  to 
history  as  Baron  de  Saint-Castin,  a 

f)icturesque  character  who  is  to  live 
ong  and  fight  valiantly  at  Castine 
on  the  shores  of  Penobscot  Bay. 
(The  route  taken  by  this  expedition 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  is  believed 
to  have  been  by  the  St.  Francis  and 
Connecticut  Rivers.) 

During  Queen  Anne's  War,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1704,  two  hundred  French  sol- 
diers in  uniform,  led  by  Hertel  de 
Rouville,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
Indians,  may  be  s^en  marching  down 
over  the  snow-encrusted  ice  to  render 
themselves  forever  infamous  by  the 
"Sack  of  Deerfield."  Provisions, 
ammunition  and  extra  snowshoes  for 
the  captives  are  on  the  "sleighs," 
some  drawn  by  dogs,  some  by  Indians. 
A  week  or  two  later,  on  March  6 
or  7,  we  see  their  retiu-n  up  the  river 
bringing  with  them  more  than  a  hun- 
dred English  captives,  forty  of  them 
not  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Ten 
or  twelve  women  and  children  who 
were  ill  and  loitered  by  the  way  have 
already  been  killed.  At  least  one  of 
them,  Mary  Brooks,  aged  thirty- 
eight  or  forty,  is  killed  on  the  river- 
bank  in  Claremont  or  Weathersfield. 
It  is  a  sad  procession,  straggling  far 
apart  and  plodding  wearily  north- 
ward on  this  "tempestuous  day," 
cold,  hungry,  in  momentary  fear  of 
death  by  tomahawk  or  torture.  The 
wounded  Indians  and  the  smaller 
children  are  in  the  "  sleighs" ;  the  dogs 


*A11  that  la  known  of  the  journey  of  these  captives  to  Canada  is  contained  in  the  narration  of 
Quentin  Stockwell.  This  was  originaUv  published  by  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  in  1684.  Again  in  Blome  s  "  Present  dtate  of  His  Majeetie's  Isles  and  Territories 
in  America/'  London,  1687.  The  best  account  of  the  capture,  journey,  rescue,  and  return, 
via  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George  and  Albany,  is  in  ''Bradford  Club,  Senes  No.  1,"  New  York, 
1859.  This  contains  much  information,  especially  concerning  the  rescue,  derived  from  the 
New  York  colonial  archives. 

The  captives  were  taken  up  the  Connecticut  as  far  as  the  ''Sauvo-Maug''  River,  probably 
Wells  River,  where  the  Indians  divided,  some,  with  several  of  the  captives,  going  north  prob- 
ably by  way  of  Lake  Memphremagog  and  the  St.  Francis  River.  Stockwell  was  one  of  those 
taken  up  the  ''Sauvo-Maug"  and  over  the  Green  Mountains  to  Lake  Champlain,  thence  by  the 
Richelieu  to  Sorel  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  towards  the  ransom  of  these  captives  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  employ- 
ing fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  great  fisheries  there,  gave  more  than  Salem,  then  one  of  the 
w^thiest  towns  in  New  England. 
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harnessed  to  them  pull  hard  as  their 
Indian  drivers  urge  and  lash  them  on. 

Among  the  captives  is  the  Rev. 
John  Williams  who  had  preached  on 
March  6,  1704,  where  they  rested 
over  Sunday  (a  tablet  now  marks  the 
spot)  by  the  stream  still  called  Wil- 
liams River,  which  flows  into  the 
Connecticut  opposite  South  Charles- 
town.  On  the  evening  of  Monday, 
March  6,  they  camp  half  way  between 
Williams  and  White  rivers,  which 
would  be  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
River.  An  incident  which  occurred 
on  this  day's  march  is  related  by 
Williams: 

"  Soon  after  we  marched,  we  had  an 
alarm;  on  which  many  of  the  English 
were  bound.  I  was  then  near  the 
front,  and  my  masters  not  with  me, 
so  I  was  not  bound.  This  alarm  was 
occasioned  by  some  Indians  shoot- 
ing at  geese  that  flew  over  them,  that 
put  them  into  a  considerable  con- 
sternation and  fright;  but  after  they 
came  to  understand  they  were  not 
pursued  by  the  English,  they  boasted 
that  the  English  would  not  come  out 
after  them,  as  they .  had  boasted 
before  we  began  our  journey  in  the 
morning.  They  killed  this  day  two 
women,  who  were  so  faint  they  could 
not  travel." 

Williams  gives  no  description  of  the 
camp  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar  River, 
but  we  may  surmise  what  it  was  like 
from  his  brief  description  of  the  camp 
the  first  night  out  from  Deerfield. 

"When  we  came  to  our  lodging 
place  the  first  night,  they  dug  away 
the  snow,  made  some  wigwams,  cut 
down  some  of  the  small  branches  of 
spruce  trees  to  lie  down  on,  and  gave 
the  prisoners  somewhat  to  eat;  but 
we  had  but  Uttle  appetite.     I  was 


pinioned  and  bound  down  that  night, 
and  so  I  was  every  night  whilst  I  was 
with  the  army." 

The  French  officers  and  soldiers 
apparently  constitute  a  rear  guard, 
for  they  pass  up  the  river  a  few  days 
later. 

Of  these  hundred  and  more  cap- 
tives only  sixty  are  destined  to  return 
to  their  homes  in  the  settlements.* 

The  eleven  long  years  of  Queen 
Anne's  War,  1702-1713,  witness 
many  passings  of  French,  Indians  and 
Colonials.  Of  the  latter  we  will 
mention  only  one  of  the  several 
scouting  parties  led  northward  by 
Captain  Benjamin  Wright  whose 
name  will  always  have  an  honored 
place  in  the  history  of  the  river  valley. 
In  February,  1708,  he  passes  up  the 
river  with  a  carefully  selected  com- 
pany to  the  Cowass  (Cohos,  Coos) 
meadows,  now  Haverhill  and  New- 
bury, where  the  St.  Francis  Indians 
were  wont  to  congregate  and  there  to 
prepare  for  rapine  and  murder  in  the 
settlements  below.  We  see  them 
passing  in  single  file,  their  deer-skin 
garments,,  long,  slanting  flint-lock 
muskets  on  shoulder  ready  for  instant 
use,  powder  horns  at  their  sides;  a 
lightly  built  sled  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, their  **snapsacks,"  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies,  drawn  by  three  or 
four  of  the  scouts,  brings  up  the  rear. 
Perhaps  a  driving  snow  storm  swirls 
about  them  as  they  pass  by. 

Father  Rale's  War,  1723-1726,  is 
ostensibly  a  struggle  between  the 
provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  on  one  side  and  the 
Indians  Uving  east  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  led  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  on  the 
other.  But  the  real  power  with 
which  these  colonies  are  at  war  is  the 


*  Mr.  Williams  wrote  an  account  of  these  misfortunes  and  of  his  nearly  three  years'  detention 
in  Canada,  published  in  a  famous  little  book,  entitled  ''The  Redeemed  Captive."  The  first 
edition  was  issued  at  ''Boston  in  N.  E.''  by  '^Samuel  Phillips,  at  the  Brick  Shop,  1707."  It  has 
since  passed  through  more  than  a  dozen  editions,  six  or  seven  of  them  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
WilUams  had  little  conception  of  his  great  opportunities  from  an  historical  point  of  view;  but 
considering  the  many  pages  devoted  wholly  to  theological  reflections  it  is  surprising  to  find  so 
much  that  is  historically  valuable.  It  may  be,  therefore,  truly  said  that  this  book  has  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  literature  of  the  period;  and  that  it  is  considered  justly  a  New  England  classic  of 
its  time.  Williams'  son,  Stephen,  a  bov  of  only  eleven  years  when  captured,  wrote  a  journal  of 
the  march  and  of  his  captivity.  This  has  been  published  as  an  appendix  in  several  editions  of 
"The  Redeemed  Captive." 
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Governor-General  of  Canada  backed 
by  Louis  XV,  the  King  of  France.  In 
this  war  the  famous  Indian  chief, 
Gray  Lock,  takes  a  leading  part. 
Phineas  Stevens,  the  hero  of  the 
attack  on  Number  Four  (Charles- 
town),  in  the  next  war,  is  captured 
with  his  younger  brother  and  taken  to 
Canada.  Various  English  scouting 
parties  are  sent  up  the  river,  some 
with  specific  orders  to  "go  up  to  ye 
mountain  tops  and  there  to  lodge  and 
view  morning  and  evening  for  smoaks. ' ' 
(There  is  little  doubt  that  this  was 
done  from  Barber's  mountain  and  the 
slopes  of  Ascutney.) 

In  this  war  Captain  Wright  again 
appears  on  the  scene,  according  to  his 
journal,  passing  our  reach  of  the  river 
on  August  1,  1725,  with  fifty-nine 
men.  This  time  they  are  in  canoes, 
and,  hugging  the  shore  to  avoid  the 
current,  the  little  fleet  passes  by. 
After  searching  the  valley  as  far  as 
Wells  River  and  crossing  the  moun- 
tains to  Lake  Champlain  they  will 
return,  just  a  inonth  later,  without 
having  seen  any  Indians,  except  a  few 
who  fled  at  their  approach. 

During  the  interval  of  eighteen 
years  of  peace  after  this  war  many 
Indian  trading  parties  may  be  seen 
paddling  down  the  river  to  barter 
their  furs  at  the  "Truck  House"  at 
Fort  Dummer  (Brattleboro). 

In  the  "Old  French  and  Indian 
War  ''—1744-1749— the  Canadian  rec- 
ords of  "military  movements"  chroni- 
cle an  astonishing  number  of  Indian 
war  parties  sent  south,  frequently 
led  by  French  oflBcers.  Many  of 
these  pass  the  mouth  of  Sugar  River 
and  return  with  captives  as  they  have 
done  so  many  times  before. 

The  Fort  at  Number  Four  had  been 
built  just  before  the  outbreak  of  this 
war.  A  force  led  by  "General  Deb- 
eline"  as  some  histories  have  it,  really 
by  Ensign  Boucher  de  Niverville, 
consisting,  according  to  their  com- 
mander's statement,  of  seven  *  hun- 
dred French  and  Indians,  pass  down 
the  river  early  in  April,  1747.  This  is 
the  war  party  against  which  Captain 


Phineas  Stevens,  with  about  thirty 
men,  so  valiantly  defends  the  fort  at 
Number  Four  on  April  7  and  8. 

Frequent  scouting  parties  pass  up 
and  down  the  river,  going  from  or  re- 
tiu-ning  to  their  headquarters  at 
Number  Four.  One  party  of  sixty- 
nine  men  led  by  Captain  Stevens  had 
joined  Captain  Melvin's  ill-fated 
party  from  Fort  Dummer,  gone  up  the 
"Indian  Road"  beside  Black  River, 
crossed  to  Otter  Creek,  there  sepa- 
rated from  Captain  Melvin's  party 
and  returned  to  the  Connecticut  by 
the  valley  of  the  "Quarter-queeche." 
On  May  30,  1748,  they  pass  down  the 
river  on  rafts  and  in  canoes. 

During  the  last  French  and  Indian 
War— 1754-1760— Number  Four  is 
attacked  repeatedly.  It  appears  in  a 
petition  for  aid  made  to  the  provin- 
cial authorities  of  Massachusetts,  in 
September,  1755,  that  ten  different 
attacks  had  been  made  there  within 
two  years.  These  attacks  continue 
but  with  decreasing  frequency. 

Towards  evening  on  April  20,  1757, 
unusual  activity  enlivens  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  Sugar  River.  About 
seventy  French  and  Indians  may  be 
seen  journeying  northward  with  three 
captives  taken  that  morning  at  Num- 
ber Foiu*.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sugar 
they  meet  with  two  white  men.  These 
prove  to  be  George  Robbins  and  Asa 
Spafford,  who  having  been  out  to 
shoot  wild  fowl  are  returning  to  Num- 
ber Four.  Both  are  immediately 
captured  and  taken  along  to  Canada. 
Spafford  is  to  die  of  smallpox  in 
Quebec;  Robbins  to  be  exchanged, 
fight  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
finally  to  be  killed  by  the  Indians  on 
the  banks  of  Otter  Creek  at  Brandon, 
in  November,  1780. 

On  the  morning  of  a  bleak  Novem- 
ber day,  November  4,  1759,  we  see 
slowly  approaching,  now  drifting  with 
the  current,  now  urged  forward  with 
the  flashing  strokes  of  paddles,  a  low 
dark  object  sunk  almost  to  £he  level 
of  the  wind-swept  water.  As  it  comes 
nearer  we  see  that  it  is  a  log  raft,  the 
logs  burnt  and  blackened  at  the  ends, 
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for  by  burning  was  the  only  way  that 
weakened  men  could  fell  them.  On 
the  raft  are  two  men  and  a  child;  from 
their  fur  caps  and  leathern  jackets 
we  take  them  to  be  rangers.  The 
child  is  seen  to  be  an  Indian  boy. 
The  men  are  Major  Robert  Rogers 
and  Captain  Ogden,  the  latter  badly 
wounded,  on  the  return  from  that 
memorable  expedition  to  punish  the 
St.  Francis  Indians,  so  promptly 
ordered  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  so 
wonderfully  executed  by  the  most 
accomplished  scout  and  woodsman 
that  American  history  records. 

Without  food  for  many  days,  except 
a  few  nuts  and  red  squirrek,  Rogers 
is  hunying  to  Number  Four  to  send 
succor  to  his  men,  left  starving  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ammonusuc  seventy 
miles  above.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  we  see  a  large  birchbark 
canoe  skirting  the  shore,  skilfuUy 
taking  advantage  of  every  eddy,  while 
it  U  urged  swiftly  northward  by  the 
powerful  strokes  of  paddles  fore  and 
aft.    They   are   men   from   Number 


Four  carrying  the  food  that  Rogers 
had  promised  to  his  surviving  rangers 
in  ten  days  after  he  left  them.  It 
arrived  on  time  to  the  very  hour. 
Rogers,  after  two  nights'  rest,  and  a 
day  for  writing  his  dispatches,  hastens 
up  the  river  with  two  canoes  carrying 
more  food  and  supplies. 

In  the  fall  of  1760  we  see  many  men 
on  rafts  and  in  canoes  coming  down 
the  river.  They  are  soldiers  of  the 
last  French  and  Indian  war.  Many 
have  been  discharged;  some  are 
deserters,  Quebec  and  Montreal  taken, 
the  fighting  over,  military  life  has  lost 
its  interest  for  them.  All  are  on  the 
way  back  to  their  homes  in  southern 
New  England;  but  they  have  seen 
the  fine,  fertile,,  unoccupied  meadows 
of  the  beautiful  river,  hence  the  begin- 
nings of  the  settlements  northward  in 
1761  and  1762. 

(This  article  will  be  continued  with 
some  accounts  of  the  settlement  of  the 
valley,  also  of  early  industry  and  trans- 
portation on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
"Great  River.") 


SONG 

By  Carolyn  Hillman 

Joy  goes  on  a  starry  way 
While  hope  treads  one  that's  blind, 
And  sorrow  can  but  stumble. 
All  ways  join  one  that's  kind. 

Whether  by  star,  or  in  the  dark 
We  all  go  home  at  last; 
That  swift  way  of  the  singing  lark, 
Nor  pause  by  ways  time  past. 


LITERARY  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETIES 
IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TOWNS  AND 

ACADEMIES* 

By  Asa  Currier  TiUon 


Among  the  measures  which  are  fos- 
tered, today,  in  the  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  life  in  our  farming  com- 
munities is  the  development  of  the 
school  as  the  social  center  of  its 
neighborhood.  The  pupils  in  the 
school,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
branches  of  the  older  education,  are 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  fel- 
low-citizens— economic,  political,  and 
social — and  are  trained  in  the  means 
of  making  life  more  successful  and 
pleasant  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbors.  They  are  shown  how 
they  may  profit  by  reading  and  study 
concerning  their  life  and  work  on  the 
farm;  by  debates  they  are  led  to  in- 
form themselves  on  ciurent,  economic 
and  social  problems,  and  are  given 
practical  training  in  making  their 
views  efifective  in  influencing  others; 
and,  finally,  they  are  taught  to  unite 
in  recreations  and  amusements — such 
as  athletics,  plays,  and  music,  which 
ftirnish  sane  and  uplifting  relaxation 
from  their  daily  routine.  This  educa- 
tion of  the  young  for  cooperation  in 
work  and  play  is  supplemented  by 
making  the  schoolhouse  a  center  to 
which  those  above  school  age  are 
encouraged  to  come  for  interchange 
of  ideas  through  papers  and  discus- 
sions, and  for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. The  schoolhouse  thus  becomes 
the  instrument  by  which  the  morbid- 
ity and  mental  stagnation,  bred  by 
isolation  and  unrelieved  tedium,  which 
have  too  often  characterized  farm  life, 
especially  in  the  frontier  regions  of 
our  country,  may  be  banished. 

The  history  of  this  farm  life  on  its 
economic  side  has  been  written,  not 
completely,  yet  thoroughly  enough  to 
to  make  it  familiar.  Of  our  educa- 
tional syfetem — oiu*  schools,  our  libra- 


ries, and  our  colleges — ^we  are  justly 
proud;  and  its  story  has  been  well 
told.  But  the  school  social  center 
impresses  us  as  new,  as  the  product  of 
the  imagination  of  our  educational 
and  social-welfare  experts.  We  do 
not  suspect  that  the  ends,  which  it 
seeks,  were  sought  long  ago  in  our 
country  towns — ^in  other  words,  that 
it  has  a  history.  Most  of  us  know  the 
Lycemn,  at  least  by  name  and  as  a 
system  for  providing  lecture  courses; 
but  we  do  not,  most  of  us,  know  its 
earlier  function  of  providing  a  social 
center,  where  the  people  met  for  debate, 
singing,  and  the  giving  of  pla3rs.  And 
very  few  of  us  realize  that  the  Lyceum, 
in  this  earlier  and  more  vigorous  stage, 
was  but  a  general  name  for  a  still 
earlier,  and  perhaps  more  vigorous, 
successful,  and  useful  institution, 
the  literary,  or  debating  society — ^the 
terms  are  used  indiscriminately. 

These  societies  existed  in  the  col- 
leges, the  academies,  the  schools;  and 
also  in  the  towns  among  those  above 
the  school  age  of  today,  though  not  so 
entirely  above  that  of  the  times  when 
young  men  went  to  school  in  winter 
long  after  they  had  become  voters. 
Those  in  the  colleges  are  famous, 
individually;  but  are  not  clearly 
recognized  to  be  a  national  institu- 
tion. Those  in  the  academies,  schools, 
and  towns  are  Uttle  known,  individ- 
ually, and  not  at  all  as  a  national 
institution.  Scattered  here  and  there 
through  school  and  town  histories, 
biographies,  and  similar  works  there 
is  abundant  information  on  them, 
which  needs  only  to  be  brought  to- 
gether to  show  what  they  were  and 
what  they  accomplished.  From  such 
sources  the  following  sketch  is  written. 


♦This  article  is  written  from  material  collected  for  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  covering  the 
whole  country. 
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The  oldest  incorporated  academy 
in  New  Hampshire — as  well  as  the 
most  famous — ^is  the  Phillips  Academy 
at  Exeter,  which  was  chartered  in 
1781  and  opened  in  1783.  Here  a 
Rhetorical  Society  was  in  existence  as 
early  as  1812,  and  probably  earlier. 
In  1818  the  Golden  Branch  Society 
was  founded;  and  the  Rhetorical  soon 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Golden  Branch 
celebrated,  a  year  ago,  the  completion 
of  a  full  century  of  uninterrupted 
activity.  Since  1881  it  has  had  a 
companion  in  healthy  rivalry,  the 
Gideon  L.  Soule  Society.  Unusual 
material  is  available  for  the  history  of 
these  societies;  and  they  will  not  be 
further  referred  to  in  this  paper  from 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  used  in  a 
later  article  to  portray  in  detail  what 
is  here  sketched  in  general  lines. 

The  second  to  be  incorporated  was 
the  New  Ipswich  Academy  (since 
1853  the  Appleton  Academy)  which 
was  chartered  in  1789.  It  possessed 
a  literary  society,  the  Demosthenian, 
which  was  very  successful  from  as 
early  as  1791  to  1810,  when  it  ceased 
activity.  Some  ten  years  later  a  new 
society,  the  Social  Fraternity,  was 
started.  The  date  of  the  beginning 
of  a  society  is  more  often  given  than 
the  date  of  its  ending;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  state  when  it 
discontinued  its  work,  or  disbanded, 
or  whether  it  still  exists.  In  the 
prosperous  days  of  the  Sahsbury 
Academy,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1795,  a  society  existed  there,  the 
Literary  Adelphi,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1813.  The  Hampton  Acad- 
emy, which  dates  from  1810,  had  two 
societies,  the  Ciceronian  and  the  Olive 
Branch  (the  name  suggests  Exeter 
influence  in  its  foundation),  which 
were  organized  in  1827.  The  latter 
was  incorporated  in  1832.  This  was 
an  unusual  proceeding  for  an  academy 
society,  but  not  for  those  in  the 
colleges.  It  was  thought  to  give 
added  dignity;  and  sometimes  was 
claimed  to  free  the  organization  from 
faculty  control — something  which  the 
members  found  to  be  easier  to  claim 


than  to  enforce.  The  Hampton  Acad- 
emy was  typical  in  its  possession  of 
two  coexistent  societies.  It  was  the 
customary,  though  not  invariable, 
number  in  colleges;  but  in  the  acad- 
emies lack  of  numbers  very  often 
prevented  the  establishment  of  more 
than  one.  Two  societies  gave  the 
stimulus  of  rivalry — usually  healthy 
and  beneficial,  but  occasionally  so 
intense  as  to  be  harmful.  At  the 
Wolfeboro  Academy,  chartered  in 
1820,  there  was  for  many  years  a  suc- 
cessful society,  which  is  referred  to  as 
a  ''lycemn." 

The  history  of  the  New  Hampton 
Academy  and  its  societies  is  more 
than  ordinarily  complicated.  It 
opened  in  1821;  and,  a  few  years 
later,  was  taken  over  by  the  Calvin 
Baptist  Church  and  renamed  the 
Academical  and  Theological  Institu* 
tion — the  latter  department  starting 
in  1829.  In  1852  both  were  moved  to 
Fairfield,  Vt.;  but,  the  next  year,  the 
New  Hampton  Literary  and  Biblicid 
Institution  was  incorporated  by  Free- 
will Baptists,  and  took  the  plant  of 
the  older  school.  The  Biblical  School 
— brought  from  New  York  state — 
moved  to  Lewiston,  Me.,  in  1870,  and 
left  the  Institution  in  its  original 
status.  The  societies  were  the  follow- 
ing: the  Literary  Adelphi,  founded  in 
1827;  the  Social  Fraternity,  in  1830; 
and  the  Ladies'  Literary  Association, 
in  1833.  The  library  of  the  last  was 
taken  to  Fairfax;  but  the  others 
remained  at  New  Hampton  by  vote 
of  the  members,  and  the  societies 
continued  in  the  new  school.  Thia 
incident,  doubtless,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  provision  in  their  constitutions, 
that  they  cannot  be  moved  from  New 
Hampton,  either  by  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  of  the  trustees. 

There  was  a  debating  society  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  at  the  Hopkinton 
Academy,  which  began  in  1827.  This, 
or  perhaps  a  new  one,  was  called  San- 
born Adelphi  during  the  principalship 
of  Dyer  H.  Sanborn.  The  Woodman 
Academy  at  Sanbomton  had,  in  1840, 
two  societies — the  Literary  Panoplean 
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and  the  Mercurian  Loquendi.  They 
are  certainly  names  difficult  to  live  up 
to;  but  are  very  characteristic  in  their 
classical  derivation.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference  Seminary  at  Tilton 
(opened  in  1845)  had,  in  1898,  two 
men's  societies — the  V.  A.  S.  and  the 
United  Panoplean,  and  two  girls' 
societies — ^the  Ladies'  Literary  Society 
and  the  Sapphonian.  When  the  Ap- 
pleton  Academy  at  Mount  Vernon 
(now  the  McCullom  Institute)  occu- 
pied its  new  building  in  1853,  a  room 
was  given  to  the  Philorhetorian  So- 
ciety. Finally,  the  Dow  Academy 
at  Franconia,  founded  in  1885,  had 
a  society,  called  the  Automathian. 
Doubtless  similar  organizations  have 
existed  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other 
academies,  which  have  furnished, 
and,  in  some  cases,  still  furnish,  edu- 
cational opportunities — ^higher  than 
those  of  the  common  schools — ^to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  state;  but 
enough  have  been  mentioned  to  show 
that  the  literary  society  is  coexistent 
with  the  academy,  or,  at  least,  was  in 
their  early  and  vigorous  days. 

Turning  from  the  academies  to  the 
towns,  the  distribution  of  the  societies 
may  best  be  surveyed  geographically. 
In  Portsmouth  a  Forensic  Society  was 
founded  sometime  before  1826.  An- 
other society,  of  somewhat  reUgious 
aspect,  began  at  about  the  same  time 
— the  South  Parish  Society  for  Mutual 
Improvement;  and  also  a  third — the 
Foreign  Society.  The  Forensic  and 
South  Parish  were  superseded  by  a 
Lyceum,  apparently  in  the  early 
thirties,  which  was  in  existence  in  the 
forties.  The  House  of  Delegates,  a 
society  with  the  legislative,  or  parlia- 
mentary, type  of  organization  and 
procedure,  was  founded  in  Exeter  in 
1848.  Another  Exeter  organization, 
also  representative  of  a  widely  dis- 
tributed type,  was  the  Coke  Club. 
It  was  a  small  and  informally  organ- 
ized group  of  young  men,  who  were 
studying  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Amos  Tuck,  and  who  met  as  a  club 
to  read  and  discuss  the  classics  of  legal 


education  of  that  day.  Other  socie- 
ties in  Exeter  were  the  Shakespeare 
Reading  Circle  and  the  Nulla  Mora,  a 
debating  club;  both  date  from  1849. 
Many  of  the  young  men  of  the  town, 
whose  interests  would  naturally 
prompt  them  to  be  leaders  in  the 
foundation  and  support  of  a  literary 
society,  were  members  of  the  Golden 
Branch  at  the  Academy  and  sometimes 
prolonged  their  membership  after 
graduation.  This  would  miUtate 
against  the  formation  of  a  strong 
town  society — a  phenomenon  which 
repeatedly  shows  itself  at  the  seats 
of  colleges  and  academies.  North 
Hampton  had  a  titerary  and  debating 
society  which  began  about  1848.  At 
Candia  the  young  men  and  women 
conducted  a  successful  Literary  Club 
for  some  years  before  a  Lyceiun  was 
started  in  1832.  In  the  same  decades 
there  was,  also,  a  Juvenile  Club,  of 
which  the  members  were  boys  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  Merrimack  valley  and  up  the 
slope  of  the  divide  to  the  west,  we  find 
the  societies  distributed  through  the 
towns.  At  Amherst  the  FrankUn 
Society  was  in  existence  in  1817. 
The  society  in  Hopkinton  Academy 
included  graduates — that  is,  young 
people  of  the  town.  Hopkinton  was 
also  the  seat  of  a  club,  which  has  had 
an  unusual,  though  not  unique,  his- 
tory. This  was  the  Philomathic  Club, 
founded  in  1850,  which  became  the 
New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society 
in  1873.  In  Lyndeborough  there  was 
the  South  Lyndeborough  Lyceum, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Second 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  in  1839, 
which  united  in  1854  with  the  Frank- 
Un Debating  Club  (organized  in  1851) 
to  form  the  Lyceum.  In  New  Ips- 
wich some  of  the  young  men  of  the 
town  were  members  of  the  Demos- 
thenian  Society  at  the  Academy. 
This  gave  them  the  advantages  of  a 
literary  society  much  earlier  than  was 
the  case  in  towns,  where  there  was  no 
academy.  Sutton  started  a  Young 
People's  Club  in  1845,  which  became 
the  North  Sutton  Dramatic  Associa- 
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tion,  and  was  active  for  thirty  years. 
Its  name  is  unusiial;  but  plays  were  a 
regular  feature  of  the  exercises  of  the 
societies  and  lyceums,  and  the  Sutton 
association  only  emphasized  that  fea- 
ture. Another  phase  of  the  varied 
interests  of  the  societies  is  seen  in  the 
name  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Society  of  Wilton,  which  was  organ- 
ized between  1803  and  1813. 

In  the  Connecticut  valley,  also,  the 
societies  appear.  Dublin  had  a  Liter- 
ary Society,  which  was  established  in 
1824  and  reorganized  in  1836  as  a 
Lyceum.  It  continued  until  1844,  or 
later.  Gilsum  possessed  a  Moral  and 
Literary  Society,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  young  men  in  1812;  and  a 
Literary  Society,  which  began  in  1833. 
In  1842  a  Lyceum  was  organized  and, 
two  years  later,  was  reorganized  and 
called  the  Young  People's  Lyceum. 
This  continued  until  1849;  and  was 
the  jBrst  to  admit  women.  In  Clare- 
mont  there  was  the  Literary  Friendly 
Society  with  a  membership  of  six, 
which  existed  from  1791  to  1796;  and 
the  United  Fraternity  of  Young  Men 
(a  name  borrowed,  doubtless,  from 
the  near-by  Dartmouth  society), 
which  was  in  existence  from  1848  to 
1864,  as  well  as  others  which  lasted 
for  brief  periods.  Newport  had  two 
Lyceums,  one  organized  in  1830  and 
one  about  1850,  which  continued  into 
the  seventies;  and  a  Reading  Circle, 
which  was  brought  together  in  1833 
for  the  reading  of  original  and  selected 
pieces. 

Northfield  possessed  a  society, 
which  was  imposing  in  title,  if  in 
nothing  else:  the  Northfield  Improv- 
ing Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1818  with  power  to  make  by-laws, 
levy  fines  up  to  five  dollars,  and  dis- 
franchise members.  Formal  appli- 
cations and  recommendations  were 
prescribed  for  candidates  for  member- 
ship. It  was  a  literary  and  debating 
society,  and  sought  to  build  up  a 
Ubrary.  In  1820  it  had  eight  active 
members,  twenty-four  volumes  in  its 
library,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 


in  its  treasury.  This  seems  to  be  as 
prosperous  as  it  ever  was.  It  con- 
tinued in  name,  at  least,  until  1842. 
Across  Winnipesaukee  the  Wolfeboro 
Lyceum,  which  began  in  1820,  had 
both  student  and  town  members. 
But  one  mention  of  societies,  or  lyce- 
ums, from  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state  has  been  noted  in  the  sources  of 
information  which  have  been  avail- 
able for  this  paper.  Others  must, 
certainly,  have  existed  in  the  upper 
Connecticut  valley  and  in  other 
centers  of  population.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  period  when  the 
institution  was  vital  and  influential, 
the  settlements  were  small  and  scat- 
tered; as  a  consequence  a  society 
would  have  to  draw  from  a  wide  area 
to  make  its  numbers  strong;  but  even 
then  the  difficulties  of  winter  travel 
would  interfere  with  its  success.  The 
societies,  which  did  exist,  must  have 
been  small,  and,  for  this  reason,  have 
escaped  mention  in  local  history. 

Before  going  more  closely  into  the 
organization  and  activities  of  the 
literary  societies,  it  will  be  well  to 
mention  some  societies  of  special  char- 
acter, which  existed  in  this  state,  as 
in  many  others.  First  among  these 
are  the  musical  societies.  The  Han- 
delian  Musical  Society  at  Amherst  is 
described  as  "long  established"  in 
1810,  when  it  joined  with  the  Handel 
Society  of  Dartmouth,  the  Middlesex 
Society  of  Townsend,  Mass.,  and  a 
musical  society  of  Concord,  in  a  cam- 
paign to  improve  church  music. 
The  following  year  they  held  a  musical 
exhibition  at  Amherst;  the  program 
consisted  of  a  prayer,  an  oration,  an 
anthem,  a  chorus,  and  several  hymns. 
At  Newport  an  Instrumental  Musical 
Society  was  incorporated  in  1815. 
There  was  also  a  Sullivan  County 
musical  convention,  which  was  held 
annually  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  The  Gilmanton  Theological 
Seminary  started  a  Sacred  Music 
Society  shortly  after  its  opening  in 
1836.  These  musical  societies  are  at 
one  with  the  literary  societies  in  that 
their  object  was  to  bring  the  people 
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together  for  mutual  improvement 
and  mutual  en j  oyment .  The  Gilman- 
ton  Seminary  also  had  a  Society  of 
Inquiry  respecting  Missions.  These 
were  frequent  in  the  colleges  in  the 
early  days  of  the  missionary  move- 
ment, and  spread  outside  to  some 
extent.  An  attempt  was  made,  with- 
out noteworthy  success,  to  bring 
farmers  together  for  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions in  the  hope  of  improving 
methods  of  farming.  This  was  done 
through  agricultural  societies,  like 
the  Rockingham  Farmers'  Club  at 
Exeter.  Among  the  literary  societies, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
names  not  infrequently  indicate  spe- 
cial attention  to  certain  activities — 
the  Sutton  Dramatic  Associations, 
the  Portsmouth  Foreign  Society,  the 
Wilton  Literary  and  Moral  Society. 
Moral  societies  were  widespread  in 
the  years  after  1800,  and  labored  to 
better  the  low  moral  conditions  which 
then  prevailed. 

Important  in  the  eyes  of  every 
society  were  its  constitution  and  by- 

.  laws.  These  furnished  the  basis  of 
its  organization,  and  guided  it  in  all 
its  activities.  The  American  belief  in 
the  supreme  efficacy  of  a  written  con- 
stitution is  nowhere  more  clearly  seen 
than  here.  They  were  the  bill  of 
rights  of  the  individual  member  to 
protect  him  against  the  over-zealous 
authority  of*  the  officers  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority;  and,  as  such, 
were  constantly  appealed  to^  If  inter- 
est' in  the  meetings  lagged,  or  the 
activities  of  the  society  seemed  to  any 
member,  or  group  of  members,  to  be 
stagnating,  the  remedy  was  usually 
sought  in  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution or  by-laws.  The  ceaseless 
recurrence  of  these  attempts  make 

.  them  seem  puerile,  as  they  really  were ; 
nevertheless,  they  fmrnished  valuable 
instruction  and  practice  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  organization  and 
legislation  in  business  or  in  public  life. 
The  constitutions,  too,  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  eighteenth  century  polit- 
ical philosophy  with  its  unbounded 


confidence  in  the  value  of  abstract 
statements  of  rights;— best  illustrated 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
They  invariably  begin  with  a  declara- 
tion of  objects  and  purposes,  written 
in  a  formal  and  stilted  style,  so  much 
at  variance  with  our  present-day  sim- 
plicity and  realism,  that  it  is  amusing 
— not  impressive,  as  it  was  to  its 
authors. 

The  members  of  the  Claremont 
Literary  Friendly  Society  "solemnly 
engage,  like  a  little  band  of  Brothers, 
to  support  and  assist  each  other  in 
ascending  the  grades  of  literature." 
At  South  Lyndeborough  the  founders 
declare  their  wish  to  organize  a 
lyceum  "to  prepare  ourselves  more 
fully  to  perform  our  duties  as  Ameri- 
can citizens."  The  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Literary  Adelphi  of 
Salisbury  Academy  declares  its  pur- 
pose to  be :  Social  intercourse,  friend- 
ship, interchange  of  ideas  and  opin- 
ions, literary  improvement,  and  the 
promotion  of  morality  and  virtue. 
The  latter  objects  are  specifically  in- 
culcated in  the  constitution  of  the 
Gilsum  Moral  and  Literary  Society 
by  the  provision  that  members  abstain 
from  drunkenness  and  profanity. 
Friendship  is  always,  or  almost  always, 
emphasized. 

The  constitutions  also  made  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  secrecy,  when 
the  societies  were  secret,  as  was  usually 
the  case  in  the  colleges  and  academies, 
and  sometimes  in  the  towns.  Where 
a  society  had  but  six  or  nine  members, 
as  in  the  first  Claremont  society,  regu- 
lations were  hardly  necessary  to  guard 
its  exercises  and  its  business  from 
outside  knowledge.  In  larger  socie- 
ties they  were;  and  we  have  secret 
mottoes — chidden  under  initials,  as  in 
college  fraternities  today, — solemn 
pledges,  and  other  instrumentalities 
for  preserving  the  mysteries.  Some- 
times expedients  were  carried  to 
amusing  extremes.  The  Demosthe- 
nian  Society  at  New  Ipswich  Academy 
wrote  its  constitution  and  records  in  a 
cipher,  known  to  but  three  persons. 
Finally,  but  one  of    the    tho-ee    re- 
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mained,  and  he  was  made  permanent 
secretary,  rather — ^we  are  left  to 
assimie — ^than  admit  others  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  key.  Love  of  the 
mysterious,  and  the  interest  which  it 
arouses  in  the  uninitiated,  were, 
doubtless,  motives  which  prompted 
the  provision  for  secrecy  in  society 
affairs.  The  real  and  practical  reason, 
however,  was  the  desire  to  remove 
that  fear  of  ridicule  for  failures,  which 
80  often  deters  the  inexperienced 
from  attempting,  imabashed,  to  utter 
their  thoughts  on  the  platform,  and 
thus  from  training  themselves  for  any 
life-work  which  requires  public  speak- 
ing. Perhaps,  too,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rather  strict  conformity  of  a  century 
ago,  secrecy  prompted  young  men  to 
think  more  unrestrainedly  and  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts,  or  questionings, 
more  boldly  than  they  woiJd  have 
dared  to  do  had  publicity  laid  them 
liable  to  disapproval  or  condemnation; 
and  thus  broadened  their  ideas  as 
individuals,  and,  in  the  mass,  liber- 
alized public  opinion.  Almost  with- 
out exception  the  secret  societies  gave 
up  their  mysteries  and  secret  mot- 
toes and  the  terrif  3ring  rites  which  they 
were  sometimes  believed  to  indulge 
in,  when  the  Anti-Masonic  wave 
swept  over  the  country  in  the  thirties. 
But  many  preserved  the  secrecy  of 
their  business  meetings — especially  in 
the  election  or  rejection  of  members. 
Of  the  officers  little  need  be  said. 
They  were  the  customary  function- 
aries: President,  Vice-President,  Sec- 
retary (who  usually  added  the  treas- 
lu^rship  to  his  duties).  Librarian 
(when  the  society  had,  or  hoped  to 
have,  a  library),  and  Editors  (when 
the  society  conducted  and  read  at  its 
meetings  a  manuscript  paper) .  Com- 
mittees and  other  officers  were  elected 
to  care  for  business  not  within  the 
province  of  those  enumerated,  or  for 
matters  which  would  make  undue 
demands  on  their  time.  Most  fre- 
quent of  these  special  officers  is  the 
Critic — ^indeed,  he  might  well  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those  regularly 
chosen.    His  function  was  to  watch 


the  proceedings,  and  make  note  of 
errors  in  pronunciation  and  the  use  of 
words,  of  oratorical  defects  and  man- 
nerisms in  the  performers;  and  of  de- 
portment and  courtesy  in  the  audient 
members.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing he  delivered  a  critique,  based  on 
his  observations,  and  supplemented, 
if  he  chose,  with  general  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  condition  and 
welfare  of  the  society  in  general.  The 
critique  offered  an  exceUent  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  humor,  or  of 
sarcasm. 

Membership  in  a  society  was  ob- 
tained through  election.  There  was, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  a  single  class 
of  members;  but,  now  and  then,  a 
society  had  a  quaUfied  membership, 
preparatory  to  full  membership;  and 
most  added  honorary  members  to 
their  roll.  The  admis&ion  of  women 
came  with  their  admission  to  the  same 
educational  privileges  which  men  en- 
joyed. Sometimes  they  had  sepa- 
rate societies;  and  sometimes  the 
existing  men's  societies  amended  their 
constitutions  by  removing  sex  restric- 
tions and  thus  admitting  them  on  an 
equal  footing.  Societies  of  special 
form  of  organization  might  have 
corresponding  membership  qualifica- 
tions. Thus  the  Exeter  House  of 
Delegates  had  one  member  for  each 
state  in  the  Union;  and  these  were 
divided  into  parties — twelve  Demo- 
crats, twelve  Whigs,  and  six  Free 
Soilers. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  regular 
intervals  of  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a 
month,  or  a  longer  period.  They  were 
limited  to  the  cool  (or  cold)  months 
in  the  town  societies;  in  the  academies 
they  were  limited  by  the  school  terms. 
Once  a  year,  sometimes  oftener,  there 
was  a  public  meeting,  or  exhibition. 
To  the  regular  meetings — ^if  the  society 
were  not  secret — ^visitors  were  often 
invited.  In  them  a  constitutional 
order  of  exercises  was  followed,  which 
varied  from  society  to  society  in 
detail,  but  which  followed  the  same 
general  lines.  The  business  portion 
of  the  meeting  occupied  considerable 
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time,  especially  when  an  election  of 
oflScers  occurred  at  which  factions, 
or  the  supporters  of  rival  leaders, 
struggled  for  control  of  the  society  or 
for  the  election  of  their  favorites. 
The  terms  of  office  were  rarely  a  year 
in  length  in  the  college  and  academy 
societies.  Short  terms  enabled  more 
members  to  gain  experience  and  to 
share  the  honors  of  office.  Much 
time  was  consiuned,  again,  when 
members  took  opportunity  to  extend 
their  knowledge  of  parlijimentary 
procedure  by  raising  points  of  order 
and  supporting  them  strenuously. 
But  this  time  was  not  wasted,  even 
when  part  of  the  Uterary  program  had 
to  be  postponed  in  consequence. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  program 
was  the  debate,  usually  led  by  two 
disputants  on  the  affirmative  and  two 
on  the  negative.  Volunteers  were 
permitted,  in  fact  encouraged,  to 
speak  from  the  floor.  Sometimes  the 
roll  was  called  and  each  member  must 
then  speak  or  decline  to  say  anything. 
The  debate  was  decided  by  vote, 
either  on  the  merits  of  the  debate,  of 
the  question,  or  of  both  in  turn. 
Declamations,  readings,  essays,  and 
occasionally  dialogues,  mock  trials, 
and  music  completed  the  program. 
Frequently  a  manuscript  paper  was 
edited,  composed  of  contributions  in 
prose  or  verse  by  members,  and  read 
before  the  society  by  the  editor.  Its 
aim  was  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct ; 
and  this  was  often  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  fellow-members,  or,  in 
the  academies,  of  instructors.  The 
Preceptor  of  New  Ipswich  Academy, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  De- 
mosthenian  Society,  was  held  up  to 
scorn  in  its  paper  of  1801,  The  New 
Yearns  Gift,  for  asking  pay, 

"  Because  he  heard  the  brethren  speak 
Their  pieces,  once  or  twice  a  week. '' 

The  Candia  Literary  Club  had  a 
weekly,  called  the  Flying  BaUle-Axe, 
the  reading  of  which  caused  much 
excitement  and  merriment;  and  the 
Gilsum  Lyceum  one,  called  the  People's 
Organ,  and,  later,  the  Gilsum  Pioneer. 


The  North  Hampton  Society  had  a 
monthly,  the  Star  of  Social  Reform. 
The  founder  of  the  society  was  a 
Unitarian  minister  and  Frank  B.  San- 
bom  was  a  prominent  member.  Evi- 
dently the  spirit  of  reform  was  abroad 
in  it — as  was  often  the  case.  Sim- 
ilar publications — ^if  we  may  call  them 
that — ^were  edited  in  many  other 
places. 

The  subjects  of  the  essays  and  de- 
bates ranged  over  the  whole  field  of 
public  affairs  and  the  scholarly,  liter- 
ary, moral,  and  reli^ous  as  well. 
Slavery,  the  great  national  question 
in  the  half-century  when  the  societies 
flourished,  furnished  many  subjects. 
The  Bunker  Hill  moniunent  was 
partly  built;  but  work  stopped  and  it 
was  a  question  whether  it  would  ever 
be  completed.  This,  the  Candia  Lit- 
erary Club  found  of  sufficient  interest 
to  debate:  "Ought  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument* to  be  finished  at  once?" 
The  Nulla  Mora  at  Exeter  debated  on 
the  influences,  whether  good  or  bad, 
which  factories  had  on  their  opera- 
tives. At  Portsmouth  the  South 
Parish  Society  listened  to  addresses  oa 
the  "Necessity  of  a  Positive  Revela- 
tion, and  Love  of  God";  the  Lyceum 
to  an  address  on  "National  Standards 
of  Costume,  '*  and  the  Foreign  Society 
to  one  (in  1823)  on  the  "Duty  of  the 
United  States  and  the  European 
Powers  to  Aid  the  Greeks  against  the 
Turks." 

Societies  in  the  academies  relig- 
iously attempted  to  build  up  libraries 
— attempts  which  were  sometimes 
successful  in  a  degree,  and  sometimes 
were  utter  failures.  The  various  so- 
cieties at  the  Gilmanton  Seminary 
had  libraries,  as  did  the  two  at  Hamp- 
ton Academy.  The  Adelphi  at 
Hopkinton  Academy  had  a  small 
Ubrary;  and  when  Professor  Sanborn 
took  some  of  the  pupils  to  his  school 
at  Contoocook  a. dispute  arose  over 
the  division  thereof  which  ended  in  a 
fight  in  which  the  books  were  divided 
between  the  factions  in  proportion  to 
their  fighting  abiUties,  the  stronger 
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winning  the  more  plunder.  The  acad- 
emies at  Mont  Vernon  and  New 
Ipswich  had  good  libraries^  thanks  to 
gifts  from  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton. 
At  the  latter  the  library  was  finally 
united  with  the  school  library,  a  very 
usual  procedure.  Some  of  our  col- 
leges have  founded  their  Ubraries  on 
the  books  of  their  Uterary  societies. 
The  town  societies,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  Uttle  in  accumulating  Ubraries — 
for  this  function  was  performed  by 
another  institution. 

The  life  of  the  societies,  as  an  insti- 
tution, coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
life  of  the  "Social  Libraries. "  These 
were  owned  by  associations  which 
were  ordinarily  incorporated.  We 
find  them  at  Dover  in  1792,  at  Derry- 
field  in  1795,  at  Northfield  in  1801, 
and  at  many  other  places  at  the  same 
period.  The  proprietors  of  these 
libraries  were  drawn  from  the  same 
circles  as  the  members  of  the  Uterary 
societies;  but  there  was  no  formal  con- 
nection between  them.  A  town  might 
have  a  Social  Library,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  Uterary  society  which 
had  its  own  Ubrary.  This  was  true 
at  DubUn,  where  the  Social  Library 
was  founded  in  1793  and  the  society 
in  1824.  The  two  Ubraries  were 
united  in  1835  as  the  DubUn  Union 
Library.  These  early  Ubraries  some- 
times preserved  their  collections  in- 
tact imtil  the  pubUc  library  movement 
appeared,  when  their  books  went  to 
start  pubUc  Ubraries — as  did  those  of 
the  societies  in  the  academies  and 
colleges  to  start  academy  and  college 
Ubraries;  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  failed  to  keep  up  their  organiza- 
tion and  allowed  their  books  to  be 
dispersed.  Their  book  plates  are 
frequei^tly  met  with  on  the  book- 
shelves of  our  colonial  houses.  It 
might  occur,  however,  that  the  found- 
ers and  members  of  a  society  were 
coUectors  of  books  and  museum  ob- 
jects, as  weU  as  disciples  of  oratory 
and  literature.  They  started  Ubraries 
and  coUections  which  have,  in  some 
cases,  developed  into  important  insti- 
tutions.    In  New  Hampshire  the  lead- 


ing, if  not  the  only,  instance  of  this 
activity  is  found  in  the  Philomathic 
Club  at  Hopkinton.  Its  three  orig- 
inal members,  subsequently  increased 
to  seven,  were  enthusiastic  collectors, 
and  brought  together  books  and 
objects  of  interest  whenever  they 
could  obtain  them.  This  continued, 
and  in  due  time  the  club  became  the 
New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society. 
In  1889  the  Society  received  the  gift 
of  a  worthy  building — a  Memorial  to 
\\^ilUam  H.  Long — ^in  which  to  house 
its  Ubrary  and  museum.  Its  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  Ufe-long  interest  and 
endeavors  of  Rev.  Silas  Ketchum, 
one  of  the  three  founders. 

Every  movement  in  poUtical  and 
social  life  has  its  basis  in  the  people, 
who  respond — unconsciously,  it  may 
be — to  new  ideas  and  influences,  react 
on  each  other,  and  thus  bring  forth 
new  poUcies,  codes,  and  institutions. 
The  Uterary  and  debating  societies 
were  built  on  such  a  foundation  in  the 
ambitious  days  of  our  national  youth. 
But  these  movements  require  leaders 
— ^men  who  have  the  gift  of  clearly 
and  consciously  embodjdng  in  them- 
selves the  aspirations  of  the  people, 
and  the  power  of  leadership  to  bring 
them  to  reaUzation.  The  Uterary 
societies  were  foimded  and  sustained 
by  such  a  process;  and  a  minor  cause 
of  their  decUne  and  disappeartince  in 
the  older  states  is  to  be  found  in  the 
departure  of  so  many  of  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  young  men  to 
other  states — the  frontier  states,  es- 
peciaUy — where  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement and  success  were  greater, 
and  in  the  temporary  or  utter  loss  of 
such  men  through  the  Civil  War. 

The  academy  societies  were  often 
founded  by,  or  through  the  efforts  of, 
the  teachers — ^notably  those  who  had 
been  members  of  coUege  societies. 
The  Demosthenian  Society  at  New 
Ipswich  Academy  Was  started  with 
the  aid,  and  under  the  inspiration,  of 
John  Hubbard,  the  versatile  and 
influential  first  Preceptor  (1789-1795), 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  later  a 
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professor  there.  He  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  member  of  the  society,  and  was 
not  averse  to  adding  to  his  meagre 
salary  by  fees  for  aiding  his  brethren. 
Alumni,  also,  helped  the  societies  in 
various  ways — especially  when- they 
had  been  members.  But  the  lead- 
ers among  the  students,  themselves, 
occupy  a  higher  place  in  the  history  of 
the  society  than  do  either  teachers  or 
alumni.  This  is  preeminently  true  of 
the  sustaining  of  interest  after  they 
were  started.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  of  teachers  was  invaluable 
at  the  outset.  Most  of  the  boys 
would  have  only  very  vague  ideas  of 
such  societies,  and  would  be  utterly 
lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  machinery 
by  which  their  purposes  were  carried 
out;  for  we  must  remember  that  the 
societies  were  secret  in  the  decades 
when  the  institution  was  in  full 
vitaUty,  and  in  many  cases  in  the 
decades  of  its  decline.  When  they 
had  determined  to  found  a  society, 
they  needed  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  or 
alumnus,  to  help  them  put  their  pro- 
ject into  working  form  and  start  it  on 
its  way.  This  once  done,  success 
depended  upon  the  leaders  in  their 
own  ranks. 

At  the  New  Hampton  Institution, 
the  Social  Fraternity  was  founded  by 
John  Wentworth,  a  student  from  1828 
to  1832.  He  afterwards  graduated 
from  Dartmouth,  became  a  lawyer, 
and  went  to  Chicago;  there  he  was 
influential  in  establishing  municipal 
government,  was  mayor,  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  in  other  ways  an  active 
citizen.  He  was  known,  the  country 
over,  as  "Long  John  Wentworth.'' 
Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  a  prominent 
Congregational  minister  and  an  early 
officer  of  its  foreign  mission  board, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Demos- 
thenian  Society  at  New  Ipswich;  and 
extracts  from  an  oration  before  the 
Society,  delivered  October  11,  1791, 
are  printed  in  his  Life  as  his  earliest 
literary  production  to  be  preserved. 
In  the  early  dajrs  of  the  society  at  the 
Wolfeboro  Academy,  Henry  Wilson 
was  a  member  and  (we  are  told)  by 


his  ability  as  a  speaker  and  debater 
aroused  great  interest  in  its  meetings. 
Such  men  did  much  to  make  a  society 
successful;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  them  trained  themselves  in 
these  societies  for  their  pubUc  life. 
Their  tributes  to  the  value  of  this 
training  is  the  best  proof  that  we  have 
of  the  reality  of  the  education  which 
these  societies  furnished. 

In  the  days-  of  our  parents  and 
grandparents  the  intelligent  country 
family  did  not,  as  now,  disperse  itself 
over  a  well-warmed  house,  each 
member  reading  in  silence  by  his  own 
lamp,  or  electric  light;  they  met,  as  a 
imited  group,  around  the  fireplace  for 
warmth  and  to  save  candles.  There 
was  not  a  book,  or  magazine,  or  news- 
paper for  each  one;  but  only  one  for 
all — a  newspaper,  perhaps,  which  one 
of  the  boys  had  travelled  many  miles 
to  obtain.  This  was  read  aloud,  and 
its  contents  discussed.  And  thus  it 
is,  as  we  go  from  the  home  to  the 
larger  gatherings — ^the  circle  around 
the  stove  of  the  country  store  (dear  to 
the  cartoonist  of  today,  whose  humor 
has  a  point  which  he  does  not  suspect) , 
the  local  poUtical  gatherings,  and  the 
state  and  national  assemblages  for 
discussion,  deUberation,  and  enact- 
ment. It  was  the  permeation  of  the 
nation  with  these  modes  of  expression 
(the  vocal)  which  produced  the  Uter- 
ary  and  debating  societies,  as  well  as 
the  great  preachers  and  advocates  and 
orators  of  our  earlier  history.  In  the 
biographies — ^notably  the  campaign 
biographies — of  the  political  leaders 
of  Vice-President  Wilson's  generation, 
we  find  repeated  reference  to  their 
careers  in  the  societies  and  lyceums, 
and  to  the  political  and  administrative 
ability  which  they  there  displayed. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  against 
accepting  the  fulsome  praise  which  is 
bestowed  upon  their  boyhood  efforts 
for  political  effect;  but  we  may 
accept — ^with  necessary  reservation— 
the  fact  of  their  leadership  and  their 
success  (often  hard  won)  as  speakers; 
and,  as  we  follow  their  public  careers, 
we  may  realize  how  dominant  in  those 
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generations  were  the  vocal  forms  of 
expression. 

What  has  been  said  of  leadership  in 
academy  societies  may  be  accepted  as 
true  of  the  town  societies;  but  the 
material  for  tracing  its  manifestations 
is  less  accessible,  and  the  task  is  un- 
necessary in  view  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  two.  This  relation- 
ship, as  well  as  what  has  been  said  of 
the  societies  as  one  of  the  organs  of 
popular  education,  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  great  festal  days,  which,  up  to 
a  quarter  or  half-century  ago,  were 
celebrated  by  our  colleges,  academies, 
and  literary  societies;  their  conmience- 
ments,  exlubitions,  and  anniversaries; 
for  in  content  of  program  the  three 
were  practically  identical.  Present 
day  commencements  have,  in  most 
institutions,  changed  into  ceremonial 
fimctions. 

The  older  type  of  commencement 
and  the  exhibition  go  back  to  the  ear- 
liest days  of  our  colleges.  The  schools 
and  academies  adopted  them,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  were  held 
annually  in  the  academy  conducted 
by  Rev.  Simon  Williams  at  Windham 
from  1768  to  1790 — a  famous  school 
which  drew  pupils,  some  of  whom  be- 
came famous,  from  as  far  away  as 
Boston.  Nathan  Appleton,  the  noted 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  who 
was  born  at  New  Ipswich  in  1779, 
records  that  his  iSrst  public  appear- 
ance was  in  the  town  school,  and,  also, 
that  he  then  wore  for  the  first  time  a 
jacket  and  trousers  (the  latter  of  red 
calamanco).  Before  1800  the  exhibi- 
tions were  in  full  swing,  and  they 
maintained  their  vigor  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

They  were  sometimes  held  in  the 
schoolroom,  or  in  a  hall.  But  in  1800, 
and  in  most  towns  for  a  half-century 
after,  very  few  halls  existed ;  and  the 
exhibitions — unless  quite  unpreten- 
tious— ^were  held  (as  were  the  college 
commencements,  the  town-meetings, 
and  other  assemblages  whether 
secular  or  reUgious)  in  the  meeting- 
house.    We  have  already  noted  that 


the  idea  of  commimity  enlightenment 
and  entertainment  was  the  motive 
behind  the  activities  of  the  literary 
societies;  and  we  may  now  note  the 
use  of  the  church  as  a  conmiunity 
center — a  use  which  savors,  at  once, 
of  the  school  social  center  and  of  the 
institutional  church.  This  use  is 
centuries  old;  its  present  vogue  is  a 
revival,  not  an  innovation. 

The  Windham  Academy  exhibitions 
were  sometimes  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  which  Mr.  Williams 
was  minister.  For  the  Chesterfield 
Academy  exhibitions  a  stage  floor  was 
built  in  front  of  the  pulpit  on  timbers 
laid  over  the  pews.  The  whole  was 
enclosed  in  curtains,  and  a  carpet  was 
borrowed  when  they  had  come  into 
use.  (In  1830,  so  a  student  of  that 
time  writes,  there  were  not  over  half 
a  dozen  in  town.)  Black-coated  trus- 
tees, sitting  in  a  row  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage,  served  with  the  pulpit  as  a 
background.  At  the  Lancaster  and 
Salisbury  Academies  and  at  the 
Baptist  New  Hampton  Institution  we 
find  like  use  of  the  church.  The  same 
was  the  case  at  Sutton  where  one  of 
the  Dramatic  Associations  sometimes 
transformed  the  tall  pulpit  into  an 
orchestra  for  the  musicians. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  old  meet- 
ing-house did  not  feel  strange,  when 
used  as  a  theatre — ^in  the  length  of  the 
performance.  Our  forefathers  took 
their  pleasures,  as  they  did  their 
religion,  in  large  doses.  The  time 
required  to  walk,  or  drive,  in  from 
their  farms  compelled  this.  They 
devoted  the  Sabbath,  both  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  to  the  latter,  and 
Ukewise  they  usually  devoted  the 
whole  day  and  sometimes  the  evening 
as  well  to  an  exhibition.  One  at 
Chesterfield  Academy  in  1846  began 
at  nine  in  the  morning;  there  were 
seven  numbers  in  this  session,  the 
same  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine  in  the 
evening  session,  which  must  have 
held  the  audience  until  well  towards 
midnight.  A  Lancaster  Academy  ex- 
hibition in  1844  began  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  consisted  of  nine  parts 
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and  five  pieces  of  music.  A  student 
at  New  Hampton  in-  1840-43  men- 
tions exhibitions  of  sixty  to  seventy 
parts;  but  they  were  probably  gradua- 
tion exercises.  Dinner  and  supper 
were  served  in  the  intermissions  be- 
tween sessions,  and  formed  no  unim- 
portant part  of  the  day's  festivities. 

The  exercises  began  with  prayer; 
and  continued  with  selected  or  orig- 
inal orations  (sometimes  in  other 
languages  than  English) ,  essays,  dia- 
logues, farces,  comedies,  tragedies,  and 
music.  The  program  of  the  Lan- 
caster exhibition  of  1844  was  as 
follows:  Prayer;  Salutatory  Oration; 
Dialogue,  The  Archers,  from  Ivanhoe; 
Original  Oration,  Our  School;  Drama, 
Richelieu;  Original  Oration;  Farce, 
The  Omnibus;  Tragedy,  The  Revenge; 
Comedy,  College  Life;  the  whole  inter- 
spersed with  five  pieces  of  music.  The 
plays  were  usually  selected;  but  occa- 
sionally were  written  by  a  teacher  or 
student  for  the  occasion. 

How  popular  and  important  the 
exhibitions  were,  may  be  seen  from 
various  rules  and  statements  con- 
cerning them  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  by-laws  of  Chesterfield 
Academy  enjoined  students  to  prepare 
carefully  for  exhibitions  so  as  "to 
preserve  the  reputation  of  the  Acad- 
emy." And  we  are  told — ^what  is  no 
doubt  true — that,  "  Few  theatres  were 
probably  ever  more  popular  with  the 
dwellers  in  a  large  city,  than  were 
these  exhibitions  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Chesterfield  and  the  neighboring 
towns."  In  1819  the  trustees  abol- 
ished them,  because  they  encroached 
too  heavily  on  time  required  for  study 
— a  common  complaint  in  all  acade- 
mies; but  they  were  compelled  to 
restore  them  in  answer  to  popular 
demand.  Sometimes  the  church  was 
so  crowded  at  these  Chesterfield  func- 
tions that  additional  supports  had  to 
be  placed  under  the  galleries  to  keep 
them  from  faUing.  The  New  Hamp- 
ton anniversary  was  a  hoUday  for 
that  and  the  surrounding  towns;  and 
the  people  came  in  crowds  from  far 
and  near.     It  was  a  veritable  country 


fair;  for  lemonade,  confectionery,  soap 
and  other  articles  were  sold  by  the 
numerous  booth-keepers  who  assem- 
bled to  ply  their  trade. 

It  is  interesting,  as  well  as  amusing, 
to  see  what  were  some  of  the  parts 
which  were  taken  in  these  exhibi- 
tions by  men  who  afterwards  became 
famous.  Nathan  Appleton,  while  at 
New  Ipswich  Academy  before  1794, 
played  "Belcour"  in  the  West  Indian 
and  *  *  Marplot  * '  in  the  Busy-Body,  In 
1801  Edward  Payson,  later  the  fa- 
mous pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Portland,  Me.  (who 
was  most  retiring  and  absorbed  in 
thought  in  his  later  years  but  fond  of 
social  pleasures  in  his  yoimger),  took 
part  in  an  exhibition  in  his  native 
town  of  Rindge.  He  played  the  rdle, 
in  a  drama,  of  a  profligate  and  dis- 
sembler; and  we  are  told  that  he 
played  it  with  Ufe  and  energy. 
General  John  A.  Dix  in  his  boyhood 
days  at  Boscawen  attended  Saliisbury 
Academy — of  which  Stephen  H.  Long 
of  Hopkinton,  the  distinguished  army 
and  railroad  engineer  and  famous 
western  explorer,  was  then  Preceptor 
— early  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  While  there  he 
participated  in  an  exhibition;  and  has 
left  in  his  Memoirs  an  account  of  the 
event,  which  is  worth  quoting  in  full, 
in  closing  this  paper,  both  from  its 
personal  interest  and  because  it  is  an^ 
unsurpassed  description  of  an  insti- 
tution, which  held  such  a  prominent 
and  vital  position  in  the  education  and 
social  life  of  his  generation: 

"I  also  made  good  progress  as  a 
speaker.  A  few  years  later  an  emi- 
n!ent  tragedian,  who  had  given  me  a 
series  of  lessons  in  elocution,  said  to 
my  father,  then  in  command  of  a 
regiment  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  'Colonel,  your  son  has  great 
constitutional  faciUties  for  becoming 
an  orator.'  I  believe  this  was  the 
judgment — ^though  it  would  have  been 
expressed  in  less  sounding  phrase — of 
the  preceptor,  the  pupUs,  and  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country, 
for  it  was  not  long  before  I  appeared 
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before  them  as  a  public  speaker. 
The  occasion  to  which  I  refer  was  the 
Bemi-annual  exhibition,  or  rather  the 
exhibition,  as  it  was  appropriately 
termed.  To  be  more  accurate,  the 
examination  of  the  students,  which 
took  place  at  the  academy,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  exhibition  at  the  meeting- 
house of  the  oratorical  and  dramatic 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

"It  was  got  up  with  the  most 
studied  preparation  and  all  the  scenic 
effect  of  a  country  theatre.  The 
pews,  occupying  about  one-third  of 
the  area  of  the  building,  were  boarded 
over  and  converted  into  a  stage,  re- 
serving a  small  space  in  the  rear  for 
robing.  It  was  an  era  in  the  lives  of 
those  of  us  who  had  never  witnessed  a 
dramatic  performance.  I  had  read 
all  of  Goldsmith's  and  most  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  but  had  not  the  faint- 
est conception  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  represented.  One  of  the 
older  pupils,  who  had  a  knack  at 
painting,  got  up  some  sketches  of 
trees  and  foliage  for  the  sides  and 
background  of  the  stage.  We  had  no 
shifting  scenes;  and  as  we  came  to 
the  performances,  which  were  quite 
varied,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
actors,  when  they  should,  according 
to  the  book,  have  been  conversing  in 
drawing-rooms  or  streets,  were  al- 
ways holding  communion  with  each 
other  in  umbrageous  solitudes.  The 
drop-curtain  was  unexceptionable.  It 
was  muslin  of  a  fiery  red;  and  to  my 
sight  the  effect,  as  it  rose  or  fell,  con- 
cealing or  displaying  the  green  trees 
behind  it,  was  gorgeous  beyond  any- 
thing I  had  conceived.  I  think  it 
made  the  same  impression  on  the 
spectators,  who  were,  at  least  nine 
out  of  ten,  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring country,  and  as  ignorant  as 
myseff  of  dramatic  representations. 
Ours  conmienced  in  the  morning 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  one. 
After  that  we  had  an  intermission  of 
an  hour  for  dinner.  At  two  they 
recommenced,  and  continued  till  eight 
in  the  evening. 

"It  was  midsummer,  and  in  that 


northern  latitude  the  twilight  ran  far 
into  the  night.  We  played  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew'  with  unboimded 
applause.  The  genteel  portions  of 
the  comedy  were,  as  I  thought,  glo- 
rious; but  the  drunken  tinker  filled  the 
measure  of  my  conception  in  regard 
to  the  power  of  imitation.  I  was,  in 
fact,  so  convulsed  with  laughter  that 
the  performance  which  was  to  follow, 
and  in  which  I  was  to  bear  the  most 
distinguished  part,  was  at  one  time  in 
imminent  peril  of  miscarriage.  It 
was  a  dialogue  between  David  and 
Goliath,  taken  from  one  of  Hannah 
More's  sacred  dramas.  I  need  not 
say  which  part  was  assigned  to  me. 
Wben  the  preceptor  proposed  it  I 
shrunk  from  it,  as  far  exceeding  my 
powers.  I  was  only  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  giant  and  his  youthful 
antagonist  through  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel. 
I  knew  I  was  to  be  armed  with  a  sling, 
and  I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  its 
use,  but  I  did  not  think  myself  suffi- 
ciently expert  to  hit  my  adversary  in 
the  forehead  in  good  faith  and  actually 
bring  him  to  the  ground,  as  I  took  it 
for  granted  the  spectators  would 
expect — ^at  least  with  a  reasonable 
resemblance  to  the  reaUty.  But  when 
I  read  Miss  More's  poetical  version  of 
the  meeting,  which  the  preceptor  put 
into  my  hands,  and  found  that  after 
the  challenge  had  been  given  and 
accepted  the  parties,  by  virtue  of  the 
Exeunt  (that  ingenious  device  of  the 
play-writers),  were  to  retire,  leaving 
the  audience  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  the  combat  from  Abner,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  host — ^in  a  word,  when  I 
found  that  the  impossibilities  of  the 
drama  were  to  be  enacted  behind  the 
scenes,  I  entered  upon  my  task  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  I  may  truly 
say,  in  modem  phrase,  that  my  per- 
formance was  'a  great  success' — I  do 
not  think  the  drunken  tinker  carried 
away  as  many  laurels  as  myself.  My 
adversary  was  an  overgrown  youth  of 
some  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who 
had  just  left  the  plough  and  com- 
menced his  classical  education  with  a 
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view  to  the  ministry.  He  was  full 
six  feet  in  height,  and  his  frame  was 
dilated  and  hardened  by  field  labor. 
When  he  stood  before  me  and  waved 
his  enormous  wooden  spear  over  my 
head,  with  these  terrific  words — 

'Around  m^  spear  I'll  twist  thy  shining  locks, 
And  toss  in  air  thy  head  all  gashed  with 
wounds' — 

(a  feat  to  which  he  was  quite  equal) , 
the  intrepedity  with  wluch  I  with- 
stood and  defied  the  giant  was  rap- 
turously applauded.  But  when  I, 
a  mere  stripling,  bade  my  colossal 
adversary  follow  me  out,  and  pro- 
nounced the  concluding  lines — 

'The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm, 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardor  not  its  own/ 

the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was 
boimdless.  I  was  called  back  upon 
the  stage  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions   of    the    admiring    spectators. 


The  meeting-house  was  crowded. 
Hundreds  of  bright  eyes  looked  down 
upon  me  from  the  galleries.  Tumult- 
uous applause  greeted  my  reappear- 
ance. I  did  not  know  that  this  was  a 
conmion  occurrence  in  theatrical  life. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  new-born  distinc- 
tion, the  ofif-spring  of  an  imexampled 
success.  My  triumph  was  complete. 
It  was  the  greatest  day  of  my  life.  I 
felt  that  I  had  done  a  noble  deed.  I 
do  not  think  that  David  himself  could 
have  been  better  satisfied  with  his  own 
performance  in  the  original  drama. 
•  •  •  My  triumph  was  not  a 
mere  ephemeral  achievement  of  the 
day.  For  a  long  time  I  saw  myself 
noticed  by  the  country  people  as  they 
passed  me  in  their  wagons;  and  on 
one  occasion  a  red-cheeked  girl  driv- 
ing by  pointed  me  out  to  her  com- 
panion as  blooming  as  herself,  and  I 
heard  her  say,  There's  the  fine  little 
fellow  that  acted  David.'  " 


HOSPITALITY 

By  Frances  Crosby  Hamlet 

Outside  the  storm  beats  on  the  pane, 
Our  hearthfire's  glow  is  bright; 

Our  thoughts  enfold  the  many  guests 
We've  welcomed  here  at  night. 

So  many  Uves  have  touched  our  own 

Around  the  cheery  flame, 
And  deeper  pleasures  have  we  known 

Since,  passing,  here  they  came. 

Then  be  they  near,  or  be  they  far, 

Or  quick  or  even  dead, 
God  bless  all  those,  where'er  they  are, 

This  roof  hath  sheltered. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

No.  5 


By  Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer 


July 


'^I  am  never  lonf(  in  the  woods  before  I  am 
possessed  by  a  spirit  like  what  the  Greeks 
imagined  Pan  to  have.  A  fearful  pleasure. 
The  low  winds  whisper  to  me,  the  branches 
wave  above  me,  they  flutter  as  does  my  heart. 
In  such  a  time  I  sit  in  awe,  joy  and  tears. 
And  the  awe  deepens,  and  joy  ciuickens — and 
I  feel  like  the  child  Samuel  in  the  temple 
waitinff  for  the  Lord  to  speak," — WiUiam 
Moun^ord. 

As  a  New  Hampshire  child*and  boy 
I  liked  to  play  in  the  cool  inviting 
woods  on  a  not  July  day,  and  since  I 
reached  the  perfect  adult  age  (thirty- 
three),  I  have  each  summer  camped  in 
my  little  cleared  grove  of  pines  in  an 
old  New  Hampshire  pasture.  In  July 
I  each  year  take  to  the  woods.  And 
I  soon  encounter  that  mystic  experi- 
ence of  joy  that  Mountford  celebrates 
in  the  words  I  quote  above.  July  is 
the  vacation  month  of  a  lot  of  people, 
but  only  those  who  spend  it  tenting 
out  in  a  New  Hampshire  pine  grove 
really  know  the  deepest  joys.  And  if 
one  has  the  good  fortime  Uke  myself, 
to  pitch  that  tent  on  the  spot  hallowed 
by  memories  of  boyhood  and  with 
parents  still  livings  then  does  he  in- 
deed find  a  joy  that  no  other  expe- 
rience in  life  can  give  its  equal. 
What  a  great  joy  comes  to  me  today! 

The  Sublime  Joys  of  a  July  Day 

I  am  l3dng  on  the  breast  of  Mother- 
Earth,  the  rich  brown  of  a  carpet  of 
pine-needles  beneath  me.  It  is  cool 
and  restful  here,  a  gentle  breeze  is 
swaying  the  pines.  The  trees  about 
the  pines  are  arrayed  in  the  richest, 
fullest  leafage  of  the  year,  and  out 
yonder  in  the  fields  the  green  is  varied, 
by  the  golden  hues  of  the  buttercups, 
daisies  and  dandelions.  The  air  is 
alive  with  the  sounds  from  tiny  beat- 
ing wings  and  insects  chants.  Rays 
from  the  great  hot  summer  sun  pry 
through  the  pine  branches  to  seek  my 
hiding  place,  and  through  other  rifts 
I  watch  the  clouds  chasing  across  the 
blue  sky.  The  hillsides  vibrate  with 
heat,  the  streams  are  drying  and  the 


mud  beginning  to  crack.  The  long 
grass  is  falling  before  the  sc3rthes  of 
the  mowers  or  before  the  keen  blade 
of  the  merrily  singing  machines,  and 
the  friendly  breezes  bring  me  whiffs  of 
the  sweet-smelling  fresh-cut  hay.  I 
have  broken  all  fetters,  my  soul  is  free, 
and  I  am  as  happy  and  complacent  as 
God  himself  as  I  look  upon  the  great, 
green  world  in  its  beauty.  Some  men 
think  that  fame,  money,  travel,  etc., 
are  needed  in  order  to  be  happy,  but 
I  know  better.    How  much  wiser  was 

The  Sweet  Sanity  of  Jefferies 

In  his  "Pageant  of  Summer,"  where 
he  shows  us  "  It  is  quite  enuf  to  lie  in 
the  shadow  of  green  boughs  and 
listen  to  the  songs  of  summer,  drink  in 
the  sunlight,  the  air,  flowers,  the  sky, 
the  beauty  of  all."  Thoreau,  Whit- 
man, Jefferies,  Burroughs  are  the  men 
who  in  modern  times  have  known, 
above  all  others,  the  worth  of  all  this; 
but  back  farther  St.  Francis,  Jesus, 
Theocritus  knew  it  full  well. 

The  Sweetness  of  the  July  Night 

Follows  the  July  day — ^the  warm, 
balmy  night  in  the  woods,  when  all  is 
dark,  the  noises  of  the  day  hushed  in 
the  glorious  sunset.  And  this  night 
brings  its  own  peculiar  sweetness  in 
the  shape  of  a  different  set  of  odors, 
sounds,  and  thrills.  The  joys  of  the 
July  day  are  thus  twenty-four  hours 
long,  and  to  the  appreciative  heart 
that  touches  a  July  day  at  any  point 
of  time  there  is  a  feeling  of  ecstasy. 

And  so  I  am  lying  here,  drunken 
with  the  joys  of  a  July  day  in  a  New 
Hampshire  bit  of  pine  woodland. 
The  worid  is  ablaze  with  the  life  of 
the  big  July  sun,  everything  quivers, 
thrills,  with  joy.  At  other  times 
Nature  makes  us  feel  complacent 
and  happy  in  a  restful  sort  of  way,  but 
today  she  makes  us  hilarious  in  our 
joy — one  catches  the  spirit  of  the  birds 
that  flit  about  the  pines,  and  his  happy 
heart  cannot  keep  still  a  single  minute. 


A  GRANITE  STATE  AUTHOR 


A  New  Hampshire  author  and  com- 
poser who  is  becoming  known  to  the 
public  is  James  T.  Weston,  author  of 
"The  Pine  and  the  Palm,"  a  stirring 


patriotic  exercise  for  children,  and 
composer  of  a  companion  song  of  the 
same  title. 

Mr.  Weston  was  bom  in  Stoddard, 
the  son  of  William  and  Sarah  A. 
(Wilder)  Weston.  His  present  home 
is  in  Hancock.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Weston 
showed  a  tendency  for  literary  effort 


and  from  youth  has  contributed  to 
various  periodicals. 

Recently  he  has  established  a  pub- 
lishing  pl^nt  to  aid  his  work  and  as  a 
result  lus  patriotic  compositions  were 
presented  in  many  towns  on  Memorial 
Day. 

Mr,  Weston  is  now  at  work  on  a 
noteworthy  composition,  "The  New 
England  Anthem,"  which  will  be 
published  in  time  for  Old  Home  Week 
use.  The  score  is  well  suited  to  the 
words,  which  beautifully  portray  the 
charm  of  mountains,  woods,  and 
lakes  and  the  New  Englander's  love 
of  home. 

Mr.  Weston's  works  are  not  all  of 
serious  mood,  however,  for  he  haa 
written  an  extremely  funny  farce, 
"The  Tin  Teacup,"  and  several  mirth- 
provoking  songs,  and  has  now  in 
preparation  a  series  of  "Mountain 
Stories"  which,  while  describii^  the 
early  pioneer  days  of  New  Hampshire 
in  a  faithful  way,  present  a  continuity 
of  unexpected,  humorous  situations. 
These  stories  are  essentially  for  lovers 
of  the  great  outdoors. 

The  products  of  Mr.  Weston's 
genius  are  sure  to  attract  more  and 
more  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Weston's  wife,  Emma  Coolidge 
Weston,  has  written  stories  for  chil- 
dren's magazines  in  spite  of  her  blind- 
ness, and  was  one  of  the  first  to  assist 
in  forming  a  New  Hampshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind. 


THE  EULOGY  OF  THE  FLAG 

By  James  T.  Weston 

O  flag,  our  flag,  in  some  land  distant  far 
From  those  we  love  and  long  the  most  to  see, 
Where  stranger  tides  flow  on  to  stranger  porte 
And  foreign  scenes  have  tired  our  weary  eyes, 
Then,  when  we  see  our  banner  floating  free 
High  o*er  the  city's  sordid  streets  and  ways 
O!  the  heart  leaps  and  happy  tears  will  flow; 
Then  dost  thou  speak  in  accents  beautiful 
Of  that  dear  homeland  far  beyond  the  seas; 
And  mothers  bring  their  eldest  sons  to  thee 
And  whisper  to  them  so  that  none  can  hear, 
^'America,  my  son,  America." 

Where  the  navies  of  the  world  are  floating, 
Proud  on  the  ocean's  widely  swelling  tides, 
There  thou  hast  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
Of  thy  nation  or  of  thy  men  and  ships, 
Or  of  the  men  and  ships  that  have  so  often 
Carried  thee  bravely  through  the  fire  and  flame 
Of  many  fierce  sea-fights  to  victory. 
Glory  to  thee  and  for  thy  heroes  praise. 
For  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army 
We  twine  the  laurel  and  we  wreath  the  bay. 
We  give  the  glory  of  our  flag  to  thee. 
And  all  our  hearts'  best  love  and  sympathy. 

To  all  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  Country  and  their  Flag,  and 
who  are  resting  now  beneath  the  elms  and  maples  of  the  North  and  the  mag- 
nolias of  the  South,  and  especially  for  those  who  sleep  in  unknown  graves, 
we  sing  our  sweetest  songs  and  strew  our  choicest  flowers,  and  promise  them 
that  no  stain  shall  ever  come  upon  our  precious  banner  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

0  Flag,  our  Flag,  all  hail  to  thee! 
In  the  far  islands  of  the  sea 
Thou  art  the  emblem  of  the  free. 
Thy  stripes  are  bleached  by  widow's  sighs, 
From  martyrs'  blood  thy  crimson  dyes. 
Thy  stars  from  rocky  summits  hewed. 
Thy  silken  folds  are  oft  bedewed 
With  tears  from  orphaned  eyes. 
The  beacon  fires  of  Freedom  burned 
To  give  thee  to  the  world, 
And  Innocence  can  rest  secure 
Where'er  thou  art  unfurled. 
In  ev'ry  land  thy  name  shall  be    • 
The  Goddess,  pure,  of  Liberty. 
Hancock,  N.  H. 


EDITORIAL 


Grood  citizenship,  which  means, 
among  other  things,  intelligent  cit* 
izenship,  is  among  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  .  every  right-minded  man  and 
woman.  Whether  or  no  our  nation 
has  this  sort  of  citizenship  in  the  same 
high  degree  of  which  it  could  boast  a 
few  generations  ago  is  a  serious  and 
much-debated  question.  It  is  one  of 
the  problems  which  our  new  school 
law  is  intended  to  help  to  solve.  It 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  cooperation 
of  every  helpful  influence  in  our  com- 
munity life  should  be  sought  earnestly 
and  given  freely.  One  of  the  factors 
which  was  effective  in  this  direction 
years  ago  is  described  with  readable 
interest  and  historical  value  by  one  of 
the  contributors  to  this  issue,  Mr. 
Asa  Currier  Tilton,  in  his  article  on 
New  Hampshire  town  and  academy 
debating  societies.  All  of  his  readers, 
we  think,  will  be  convinced  of  the 
good  work  which  those  societies  did  in 
imparting  knowledge,  arousing  inter- 
est, stimulating  thought  and  increas- 
ing the  power  of  articulate  expression. 
In  what  way  and  form  this  influence 
for  good  can  be  restored  to  our  com- 
munity life  is  a  matter  well  worth 
considering. 

The  "open  forum"  is  an  attempt 
at  it,  which  has  been  measurably  suc- 
cessful in  many  cases  and  which  has 
failed,  where  it  has  failed,  because  the 
meetings  have  been  devoted  to  orator- 
ical solos  rather  than  to  the  free 
debates  which  are  neceasary  if  the 
real  object  aimed  at  is  to  be  attained. 
The  lecture,  address,  sermon,  oration, 
no  matter  how  able,  eloquent,  in- 
forming and  entertaining,  does  not 
give  the  same  exercise  to  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  community  as  does 
the  sharpening  of  wits  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  minds  in  a  general  discussion 
of  a  timely  topic  of  true  importance. 
The  possibiUties  for  state  leadership 
on  this  line  of  our  General  Court  have 
furnished  the  one  good  argument  for 
retaining  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives in  its  present  unwieldy  bulk,  but 
when  debate  is  as  lacking  as  was  the 
case  at  the  session  of  1919  even  this 
advantage  is  lost. 

We  certainly  need  a  more  general 
dissemination  of  interest  in  and 
information  about  the  great  problems 
of  today,  state  and  national,  among 
our  people.  There  ought  to  be 
some  better  way  than  now  exists  for 
making  audible  the  popular  demand 
for  such  reforms  as  the  abolition  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  ^omen,  a  league  for  inter- 
national justice  and  safety,  more 
efficiency  and  less  politics  in  all  our 
government  units  and  operations,  the 
conservation  of  our  resources,  mate- 
rial and  spiritual.  There  ought  to  be 
some  way  in  which  our  colleges,  acad- 
enues  and  public  schools  coidd  lead  in 
this  good  work  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  which  Mr,  Tilton  writes. 
The  churches  could  aid — are  aiding, 
by  the  "open  forums"  which  have 
been  mentioned.  The  Village  Im- 
provement Societies,  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations,  the  Woman's 
Clubs,  the  Granges  and  Farmers' 
Clubs,  all  forms  of  human  association 
and  social  intercourse,  are  capable  of 
helpful  influence  on  these  lines. 

In  the  days  now  passing  of  re- 
stricted suffrage  too  many  votes  have 
been  cast  without  any  worthy  mental 
process  accompan3dng  the  act.  The 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  will 
not  eliminate  this  regrettable  tend- 
ency, although  it  may  decrease  its 
comparative  extent.  The  ignorant 
vote,  the  careless  vote,  the  venal  vote, 
the  evil  vote  are  the  greatest  dangers 
which  exist  in  our  country  today. 
They  must  be  outbalanced  by  intelli- 
gent votes,  thoughtful  votes,  honest 
votes,  votes  which  stand  for  militant 
morality  and  sincere  patriotism.  Let 
us  all  do  what  we  can  to  get  more  of 
these  latter  votes  in  New  Hampshire 
and  in  the  nation. 


BOOKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 


Dawn.  By  Eleanor  H.  Porter. 
lUustrated.  Pp.  339.  Cloth, 
$1.50.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin C!ompany. 

No  other  native  of  New  Hampshire 
has  written  books  of  such  wide  circu- 
lation as  those  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Hodgman  Porter,  bom  in  Littleton, 
December  19,  1868,  daughter  of 
Francis  Fletcher  and  Uewella  (Wool- 
son)  Hodgman.  How  her  /iggregate 
of  sales  compares  with  that  of  our 
leading  resident  author,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  we  do  not  know,  but  both 
are  flatteringly  stupendous  in  their 
totals.  Mrs.  Hodgman's  apparent 
method  of  work  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
successful.  She  takes  some  sterling 
principle  of  life  and  conduct,  brings 
it  into  personal  contact  with  her 
readers  and  gives  it  appealing  form  by 
embod3dng  it  in  the  attractive  per- 
sonality of  some  youthful  hero  or 
heroine,  PoUyanna,  David,  or,  in  the 
case  of  her  present  volume,  Keith 
Bwrton. 

How  Keith  lost  his  sight  and  how  he 
felt  after  he  lost  it  is  described  with 
rather  harrowing  detail,  which,  how- 
ever, forms  a  background  of  suitably 
deep  contrast  for  the  happiness  which 
comes  to  him,  still  blind,  when  he 
realizes  that  much  of  the  best  which 
the  world  has  to  give,  useful  work  for 
others,  true  love  for  himself,  is  still 
within  his  grasp.  Mrs.  Porter  does 
not  plan  complicated  plots  for  her 
stories  and  does  not  need  to  do  so. 
Character  drawing  is  her  forte  and 
her  command  of  that  art  makes  her 
great  success  deserved.  Such  a  type 
as  Susan  Betts,  the  dea  ex  machina  of 
the  story,  immortalizes  the  New  Eng- 
land "hired  girl,"  whose  virtues,  as 
we  look  back  upon  them  now,  seem 
almost  incredible  and  certainly  worthy 
of  being  placed  in  the  gaUery  of  noted 
characters  of  fiction.  Susan,  as  Mrs. 
Porter  draws  her,  is  a  modem  com- 
bination of  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Silas 
Wegg,  but  she  is  also  a  loyal  woman 
whose  golden  heart  it  is  good  to  know. 


Some  of  the  best  books  for  girls — 
and  boys  and  older  people  also  find 
them  good  reading — which  have  been 
written  in  recent  years  in  this  country 
are  the  work  of  a  lady  resident  in 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  who  has  taken  the 
pen  name  of  Josljm  Gray.  Issued 
serially  in  the  YoiUh^s  Companion  and 
afterwards  published  in  attractive 
book  form  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  at  $1.36  net,  they 
have  delighted  thousands  of  readers 
who  hope  for  their  continuance  in 
years  to  come.  "Rusty  Miller,"  the 
most  recent  in  the  series,  takes  it? 
name  from  one  of  its  principal  char- 
acters, a  red-haired  girl,  with  the 
equipment  of  brains  and  tempera- 
ment that  usually  accompanies  such 
hirsute  adornment.  Familiar  types 
of  the  country  side,  the  village  rich 
man,  the  country  pastor,  the  benevo- 
lent maiden  lady,  the  "girl  who  goes 
to  the  city,"  and  so  forth,  are  drawn 
with  truth,  and  the  story  is  quietly 
and  pleasantly  interesting,  and  "good" 
without  being  "preachy." 

A  new  volume  of  New  Hampshire 
poetry  is  by  Clark  B.  Cochrane  of 
Antrim  under  the  title,  "Songs  from 
the  Granite  Hills"  (Boston:  The 
Gorham  Press.  $1.50  net).  "Love 
Lives  Forever,"  the  firqt,  longest  and 
most  ambitious  poem  in  the  coUection, 
serves  to  introduce  more  than  a  score 
of  other  ventures  in  verse,  religious, 
philosophic,  pastoral,  patriotic;  son- 
nets and  songs,  baUads  and  hymns. 
We  like  best  "Noon  by  Lake  Sun- 
apee": 

'Neath  groves  of  maple  and  the  tall  plumed 

pine 
Bv  Simapee's  fair  shore  we  linger  long; 
The  low  waves  shimmer  in  the  noonday  shine 
And  on  the  shingle  lip  a  plaintive  song. 
About  their  nests  the  crooning  robins  throng 
In  leafy  coverts  under  branches  cool; 
The  plodding  farmer,  waiting  for  the  gong, 
Bathes  his  swart  forehead  in  the  shad^  pool; 
Fair  as  the  blue  depths  of  the  quiet  sky 
The  glistening  waters  spread  b^ore  the  ^e, 
While  small  white  clouds,  slow  sailing  from 

the  west. 
Are  mirrored  in  their  bosom  lovingly. 
Below  where  new-bom  lilies  he  at  rest 
Like  affluent  pearls  on  some  fair  lad3r's  breast. 
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From  the  same  publishers  comes  an 
equally  neat  and  somewhat  thicker 
volume  of  New  Hampshire  verse, 
being  150  "Chips  from  a  Busy  Work- 
shop," that  of  the  genial  and  versatile 
head  of  Holderness  School,  Rev.  Dr. 
Loren  Webster.  Mr.  Webster  divides 
his  verse  into  Songs  of  Freedom,  Songs 
of  Loyalty,  Sacred  Songs,  The  Web 
of  Life,  Love  Lyrics,  Songs  of  Child- 
hood, In  Remembrance  and  In  Lighter 
Vein.  Each  section  abounds  in  quot- 
able bits,  some  of  them  particularly 


enjoyable    to    those    who    have    the 

pleasure    of    the    Doctor's    personal 

acquaintance,  but  most  of  them  as 

general  as  genuine  in  their  appeal. 

We  quote  only   the  first  stanza   of 

"New  Hampshire": 

All  hail,  ye  people  of  the  Granite  State, 
In  acres  siAall,  in  manhood's  power  speat! 
All  hail!    Ye  sturdy  sons  of  noble  sires! 
Ye  daughters  fair,  whose  hearthstones  glow 

with  fires 
Of  patriotic  love!    Upon  the  shrine 
Of  Fatherland  no  gift  excelleth  thine. 
All  hail!  bn^ve  hearts,  and  let  the  welkin  ring! 
Dear  old  New  Hampshire's  paeans  let  us  sing! 


Manchester,  N.  H, 


AFTER  THE  WAR 

(This  War  is  a  War  Against  Selfishness) 

By  Sumner  F,  Claflin 

When  the  hog  in  human  nature 
Gets  its  final  knockout  blow, 

And  the  best  that  we  have  in  us 
Gets  a  fair  and  equal  show. 

Black  and  white  and  brown  and  yellow, 
Belonging  to  the  race  of  man, 

Rise  to  grace  God's  earthly  temples; 
If  we  will  we  know  we  can. 

Hate  and  fear  cast  out  forever. 
Faith  and  hope  and  love  abide^ 

Bringing  all  the  world  together 
In  His  temples  purified. 

All  the  dross  purged  as  by  fire. 
We  God^s  wisdom  then  may  know, 

When  the  hog  in  human  nature 
Gets  its  final  knockout  blow. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


DR.  HENRY  C.   HOLBROOK 

Henry  CuroU  Holbrook,  M.D,,  died  at  his 

home  in  Penacook,  May  3.     The  following 

tribute  to  hia  memory  is  paid  by  Prof.  George 

W.  Sumner: 

To  many  of  ub  in  Penacook  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  the  news  of  the  death  of  Doctor 
Holbrook  brings  a  deep  sense  of  peraonai 
bereavement. 


Bhip,  I 


npathies  too  broad  for  a  narrow  partiaan- 
lip,  he  never  shirked  any  of  his  responsibil- 

He  himself  felt  that,  outside  his  professional 
work,  the  thing  moat  worth  w^e  was  the 
effort  he  devot^  to  the  schools.  In  his  long 
term  of  service  on  the  board  of  education  he 
labored  for  the  interests  of  the  children  of 
every  class  and  especially  for  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant. 


e  Dr.  HcDiT  C.  Holbrook 


He  was  a  lover  of  his  kind  and  to  him  love 
meant  service  without  stint.     For  several 

!'eara  past,  handicapped  by  ill  health,  his 
riends  have  urged  him  to  husoand  his  energies 
but  over  BJid  over  again  the  dire  need  of  some 
fellow  man  has  seemed  to  him  the  call  to  duty, 
and  he  has  entirely  forgotten  himself  in  the 
need  of  his  patient. 

Not  a  few  of  us  are  walking  the  streets  of 
Penacook  in  health,  today,  because  he  has 
devoted  to  us  more  of  his  energy  and  his 
sympathy  than  he  could  afford  to  give. 

Toe  epidemic  of  influenza  last  winter  in- 
spired liini  to  long  continued  exertions,  induc- 
ing a  phvsical  collapse  from  which  he  never 
recovmea. 


To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  is 
due  the  establishment  of  Penacook  High 
School,  He  beheved  that  every  child  shoiud 
have  a  chance  to  get  all  the  education  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  secure. 

For  himself,  his  thirst  fqr  knowledge  was 
never  satisfied.  His  college  course  was  only 
an  introduction  to  the  years  of  reading  and 
study  which  he  engaged  m  up  to  the  very  last. 

A  leader  in  the  church,  ne  was  an  eager 
student  of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  thought. 
His  changinE  theological  beliefs  left  un- 
chan^  his  loyalty  to  the  church  and  his 
faith  m  its  mission  in  the  world. 

In  his  death  the  medical  profeesion,  the 
schools,  the  church,  and  the  community  have 
met  with  a  serious  loss. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be 
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intimately  aeeociat«d  with  him  bis  life  will 
continue  to  be  an  inspiratioD. 

He  was  the  aoa  of  Calvin  M.  and  Maxy  J. 
(Southworth)  Holbrook,  and  was  bom  in  Weet 
Fairlee,  Vt.,  September  12,  1859.'  He  waa 
educated  in  the  Thetford  and  St.  Johnaburv 
acEtdemiee,  in  Vermont,  and  at  Dartmoutn 
Medical  College,  After  completing  his  etud- 
iee  he  came  to  Penacook  in  18S4  and  opened 
an  office  in  Exchange  Block,  buildins  up  an 
extensive  practice  not  only  in  PeaacooK  but  in 
nearby  towns.  He  has  been  in  failing  health 
for  several  years  but  continued  to  practice  as 
far  as  his  condition  would  allow.  He  is  sui^ 
vivod  by  a  wife,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  (Kimball) 
HolbrooK,  one  aiater,  Misa  Hattie  Holbrook  of 
Penacook,  and  two  brothers.  Rev.  Frederick 
Holbrook  of  Colorado  and  George  Holbrook 
of  Vermont.  He  was  a  member  and  deacon 
of  the  Congresational  Church  and  a  member 
of  Horace  Chase  Masonic  Lodge,  Trinity 
ChaptCT,  and  Mt.  Horeb  Cotnmandery  K.  T. 

ANSON  L.  KEYES 
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bad  been  city  attorney,  county  attorney  and 
president  of  the  county  bar  association,  and 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  state  bar 
association.  He  was  a  Maaon,  a  deacon  d 
the  Congre^tionalist  Church,  and  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics.  On  June  30,  1873,  Mr. 
Keves  married  Harriet  A.  Lufkin  of  Great 
FaUa,  N.  H.,  by  whom  he  is  survived  with 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Luella  K.  Strong  of 
Oconto,  Wis. 

MRS.   MARY  P.  WOODWORTH 

Mrs.  MaiT  Parker  Woodwortb  of  Concord, 

leading   cluS    woman,    social  and   religious 

worker,  and  well-known  writer,  speaker  and 

1,  died  at  her  home  in  Concord  June 


AnMm  L.  Ktym 


Ann  (MoClure)  Keyes,  died  May  6  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  was 
educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Dart- 
mouth CoUf^e,  class  of  1S72,  and  Albany  Law 
School,  class  of  1873.  Since  1878  he  bad 
practiced  law  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  where  he      Federation  of  W 


Mn.  Mmv  p.  Woodworth 

14.  She  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  May  3,  1849, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Ainelia  (Bennett) 
Parker,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
(Vt.)  Academy,  the  only  girl  in  the  class  m 
which  she  Eraduated,  and  at  Vasaar  College, 
the  first  New  Hampshire  girl  to  enter  that 
institution,  from  which  she  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1870.  After  teaching  a  few  years 
at  St.  Johnabury  and  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  she 
married,  September  30,  1873,  the  late  Albert 
B.  Woodworth.  afterwards  mayor  of  Concord. 
She  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Miss  Grace 
Woodworth  of  Concord,  and  by  two  aoja, 
Edward  K.  Woodwortn  of  Cioncord  and 
Charles  P.  Woodworth  of  Boston.  Mrs. 
Woodworth  waB  the  first  woman  member  ti 
the  Concord  school  board,  serving  nine  years 
and  until  she  declined  reflection.  She  was 
president  of  the  Concord  Woman's  Club, 
1897-99,  and  had  been  chairman,  since  its 
^tablishment  in  1904,  of  the  New  Hampahiie 


I  Clubs  Scholanhip 
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Fund  for  the  aid  Of  girla  preparinK  themselves 
U>  teach.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Vassar 
and  Colle^te  Alutnnw  Awociations  and 
twice  pnndent  of  the  Boston  branch.  A 
communicant  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
Hi8.  Woodworth  had  been  president,  siiice 
1912,  of  the  dioeesan  woman's  auxiliary  to 
the  general  board  of  B"    ' 


GEORGE  EDWIN  SMITH 
Hoa.  George  Edwin  Smith,  who  died  in 
Boston.  April  26,  was  bom  in  New  Hampton, 
April  5,  1S49,  the  son  of  David  Hebard  Smith 
and  Esther  S.  (Perkins)  Smith.  He  was 
graduated,  A.  B.,  from  Bates  Colle^  in  1873, 
studied  law  in  private  offices  in  Lewistoa,  Me., 
and  in  1875  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  attorney  for 
the  town  of  Everett  and  under  its  city  charter 
was  its  first  city  solicitor.  Mr.  Smith  became 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  in  1SS3,  serving  also  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  1887  became  a  state  sena- 
tor. His  service  continued  through  four 
years,  the  last  three  of  which  he  was  president 
of  the  Senate.  For  six  years,  from  1906  until 
1912,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Harbor  and  Land  Commission^.  Other 
istereata  had  been  as  a  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Five  Cent  Savii^  Bank  and  as  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  and  as  a  member  of  the  over- 
seers of  Bates  College.  He  belonged  to  the 
Middlesex  Bar  Association,  the  Boston  Bar 
Association,  the  Masons  (Knights  Templar) 
the  Middlesex,  Univeraity  and  Algonquin 
clubs,  as  well  as  the  Tedesco  Country  Club 
in  Swampscott,  in  which  town  his  summer 
residence  was  situated.  Mr.  Smith,  on  Oct. 
31,  1876,  married  at  West  Buxton,  Me., 
Sarah  Frances  Weld,  and  he  is  survived  by, 
his  widow.  Mrs.  Smith  is  prominent  in  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  of  which  she  has  been  the  stat« 
r«geat. 

CHARLES  H.  TENNEY 
Charles  Henry  Tenney,  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  hat  industry  in  this  country,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City,  April  27, 
was  bom  in  Salem,  July  9,  1842.  He  began 
his  business  career  in  Methuen,  Masa.,  But 
went  to  New  York  in  1868  and  until  his 
retirement  in  I9I4  was  engaged  sueeesBfully 
in  many  enterprises.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  the  Manhattan 
Company  and  many  other  corporationa  and 
belonged  to  the  Metropolitan,  the  Union 
League,  the  Lotus,  the  Grolier  and  other 
clubs  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Ware.  He 
is  survived  by  a  son,  Daniel  G.  Tennev  of 
New  York,  his  wife  and  three  grand-children. 
Mr.  Tenney  had  erected  recently  as  a  memo- 
rial to  his  mother  a  church  for  the  Methodist 
Society  at  Salem  Center  and  had  been  a 
generous  benefactor  of  Methuen,     His  will, 


disposing  of. an  estate  of  several  million  dol- 
lars, gave  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  churches, 
hospitals  and  schools  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 

ERNEST  C.  WESCOTT 
Emest  Charles  Wescott,  bom  at  Blue  Hill, 


academy  of  his  native  town  and  in  early  life 
was  en^iged  in  business  at  Manchester,  For 
fifteen  years  he  had  been  in  the  dry  goods 
business  at  Rochester  and  not  long  since 
opened  a  branch  store  at  Dover.  A  Repub- 
Ucan  inpohtics,  he  was  chosen  delegate  from 
Ward  Two,  Rochester,  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1918,  and  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  1919,  in  which  he  served  on 
the  committees  on  ways  and  means  and  state 

Erison.  He  had  also  served  his  city  as  pro- 
ation  officer.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
various  Masonic  bodies,  lodge,  chapter, 
council  and  commandery,  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
the  Knights  of  Birmin^am,  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  was  a  < 
director  and  publicity  manager,  of  the 
Rochester  Country  Club  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  which  he  was  an  officer. 
During  the  war  drives  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  membership  committee  in  his  city. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Edith  M. 
Wescott,  and  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Newbury,  of  Rochester, 
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SILAS  M.  D1NSM00R,-M.  D. 

Dr.  Silaa  Murray  Diasmoor,  a  weU-known 
physicifui  of  Keene  for  the  pant  thirty-nine 
yeara  and,  for  twenty  years  previous  a  practir- 
iDg  phyaiciau  in  other  towns  in  this  state, 
died  at  his  home,  21  Summer  street,  Keene, 
May  14. 

He  was  bom  in  Antrim,  June  22,  1836,  the 
BOD  of  Silas  and  Clarissa  (Copeland)  Dins- 
moor.  After  attending  Bchools  and  acade- 
miee  at  Washington  and  Marlow  he  taught 


American  Medical  Association.  He  vaa  a 
member  of  the  pension  board  for  a  time  and 
a  member  of  the  Elliot  Hospital  Staff.  For 
many  vcArs  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
school  Doard  of  the  Union  School  District. 

He  leaves  one  son,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Dins- 
moor  of  Keene;  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Virgil  A. 
Wright. 

Doctor  Dinsmoor's  long  and  useful  life  was 
distinguished  by  a  succeMful  devotion  to  the 
ideals  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which 
he  has  bequeathed  in  '  " 


The  Law  Dr.  S.  N 

for  two  years  at  Sullivan.  He  attended  the 
medical  school  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
later  f^oing  to  Columbia  Medical  CoU^:e  at 
Washmston,  D.  C,  receiving  his  dc^^ree  in 
1S60.  He  commenced  practice  at  Antrim, 
his  native  place,  and  there  and  at  ilast  Wash- 
ington and  Franceetown  he  spent  twenty 
years.  He  went !«  Keene  in  1880,  and  until 
recently  had  been  in  active  practice  there. 
He  married  Georgianna  Carey,  September 


DIninioar 

10,  1862,  at  Lempster.  She  died  in  July, 
1917.  He  was  a  member  of  Social  Friends 
Ijodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M,,  and  Asteria  Chapter, 
O.  E.  S.,  the  Cheshire  Countv  Medical  Soci- 
ety and  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society 
since  1869.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  good  citizen,  solici- 
tous for  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
of  which  he  was  for  so  many  years  a  respected 
resident. 
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A  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  CENTENARY 

By  John  W.  Weeks 

[At  Crawfords,  in  the  White  Mountains,  on  July  5, 1919,  exercises  were  held  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Crawford  bridle  path  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  and  the  50th  anniversanr  of  the  opening  of  the  Mount  Washington  Railway.  The 
program  was  prepared  by  the  New  England  Trail  Conference,  whose  president,  Paul  R.  Jenks, 
acted  as  chairman.  Frank  H.  Burt,  son  of  the  late  Henry  M.  Burt,  founder  of  Among  the 
CUmdSj  the  newspaper  published  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  gave  the  history  of  the 
building  of  the  railroad  to  the  summit.  Franklin  K.  Reed  of  the  Federal  Forest  Service  spoke  of 
its  work  in  connection  with  the  White  Mountain  region  and  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks  concluded 
the  exercises  with  the  address  which  we  print  in  full  herewith.  During  the  afternoon  there  was 
unveiled  at  the  junction  of  the  Mount  Washington  carriage  road  and  the  Crawford  Trail  a 
green  and  white  shield,  the  gift  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  bearing  this  inscription: 
''Mount  Washington  8i  miles  via  Southern  Peaks  and  Lakes  of  the  Clouds.  First  tourist  path 
in  White  Mountains  opened  by  Abel  and  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  in  1819.  Improved  as  a 
bridle  path  by  Thomas  J.  Crawford  in  1840.    U.  S.  Forest  Service  official  trail  since  1917."] 


In  the  brief  address  I  shall  make 
this  afternoon  I  think  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  making  some  references 
to  my  own  ancestors,  who  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Coos  Cqunty,  the 
part  they  took  in  the  development  of 
this  country,  and  the  reasons,  although 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Trail 
Conference,  for  the  personal  interest 
I  take  in  this  celebration. 

A  large  percentage  of  those  attend- 
ing ordinary  meetings  to  celebrate 
some  conspicuous  historical  event  are 
.  curiosity  seekers  or,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  have  given  very 
Uttle  thought  to  the  particular  event 
being  celebrated.  Those  present  here 
today  are  radically  different  from  that 
characterization.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception this  assemblage  represents 
citizens  who  have  given  long  study 
and  thought  to  this  vicinity  and  who 
have  derived  infinite  pleasure  from 
their  association  with  mountain,  forest, 
and  stream.  I  say  they  have  derived 
infinite  pleasure;  I  should  add  benefit, 
for  it  would  be  the  universal  testimony 
of  those  who  have  communed  with 
these  forms  of  nature  that  they  have 


obtained  from  them  an  invaluable 
stimulus  which  has  reacted  on  them- 
selves and  their  activities  in  their 
ordinary  courses  of  life. 

How  could  such  a  condition  be 
otherwise?  There  is  no  quaUty  in  a 
great  stretch  of  level  country  to 
inspire  particular  enthusiasm  other 
than  along  material  Unes.  When  the 
stream  is  added  under  such  conditions, 
there  is  still  very  Uttle  to  create  that 
elevation  of  sentiment  which  comes 
from  communion  with  the  forest, 
which  is  materially  added  to  when  we 
include  the  mountain.  All  of  these 
sources  of  value  and  benefit  predom- 
inate in  this  region. 

I  am  not  sure  that  our  predecessors 
in  this  part  of  the  country  gave  serious 
consideration  to  any  such  views.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  if  the  indi- 
vidual who  happened  to  settle  in  a 
particularly  beautiful  location  in  this 
mountain  region  was  governed  at  all 
in  so  doing  by  the  scenery  or  the 
character  of  the  surroundings  other 
than  its  material  value.  .  Certain  it  is 
that  many  such  localities  seem  to  have 
been  selected  because  of  their  beauty, 
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for  they  are  the  sites  the  people  of 
modem  times  have  selected  in  which 
to  spend  their  hours  of  leisure. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  of  the  conditions  relating  to  the 
early  activities  in  this  section,  for  it 
is  interesting  to  study  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  settlement  of  this 
northern  country.  For  at  least  a 
hundred  years  before  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  in  1760  it 
had  been  impossible  for  the  early 
settlers,  even  the  most  adventure- 
some, to  go  very  far  beyond  the  coast 
line  or  the  main  streams  and  their 
tributaries.  Therefore,  we  see  the 
early  New  England  settlements  con- 
fined very  largely  to  the  coast  and  its 
inlets  and  to  the  three  or  four  main 
rivers  rising  in  this  immediate  section. 
Even  in  such  localities  any  advance 
made  into  the  wilderness  was  a 
hazardous  undertaking,  for  the 
Indians,  incited  by  their  allies  in 
Canada,  were  constantly  on  the  alert, 
raiding  the  outl3dng  settlements  and 
often  killing  or  carrying  settlers  into 
captivity. 

The  peace  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
however,  changed  this  condition  and 
ad  immediate  move  was  made  to 
settle  those  sections  of  the  country 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  troops 
during  the  prosecution  of  these  wars. 
That  particularly  applied  to  this 
section  of  New  Hcunpshire. 

Rogers,  the  celebrated  Partisan 
Ranger  of  that  period,  had  led  an 
expedition  up  the  Connecticut  Valley 
to  attack  the  advanced  Canadian 
settlements  and  in  doing  so  for  the 
first  time  definitely  located  the  mead- 
ows in  Lancaster,  Northumberland 
and  Strafford,  which  are  the  finest 
on  the  Connecticut  River  north  of 
the  Massachusetts  line,  with  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
territory  in  the  towns  of  Orford  and 
Haverhill.  This  discovery  was  re- 
ported in  Massachusetts  and  resulted 
in  residents  of  Petersham  locating  at 
Lancaster,  this  being  the  first  settle- 
ment north  of  Haverhill,  forty  miles 


south  of  this  point,  and  the  second 
settlement  on  the  Connecticut  River 
north  of  Charlestown,  or  Number 
Four,  as  it  was  then  cdled,^  about 
sixty  miles  south  of  Haverhill. 

The  great  distance  from  the  centers 
of  population  and  the  difficulty  in 
reaching  this  section  naturally  resulted 
in  an  extremely  slow  growth,  and  the 
first  settlement  made  in  1764  was  so 
soon  followed  by  the  activities  inci- 
dent to  the  Revolutionary  War  that 
no  great  progress  was  made  until  after 
the  peace  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
was  signed  in  1782.  Then  very 
considerable  numbers  came  to  this 
locality,  largely  from  southern  New 
Hampshire,  and  among  them  my 
great  grandfather,  whose  name  I  bear, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  who  came  to  the 
town  of  Lancaster  in  1786,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  children,  a  girl 
of  thirteen  and  a  boy  of  six.  The  hnDy 
was  that  Major  John  Wingate  Weeks 
who  took  an  active  and  conspicuous 
part  in  the  War  of  1812,  who  later 
represented  this  district  in  Congress, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  first  party  to  make  the  trip  to 
the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  over 
the  Crawford  Trail. 

There  were  three  practicable  routes 
into  this  region  at  that  time:  One 
following  the  Connecticut  Valley; 
another  following  the  general  Winni- 
pesaukee  Lake  region,  striking  the 
Connecticut  River  at  Haverhill;  and 
the  third  was  through  the  White 
Mountain  Notch.  The  earlier  set- 
tlers, those  who  came  in  1786,  came 
up  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

The  second  influx  of  settlers,  those 
who  came  immediately  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  generally  speak- 
ing, came  by  the  Lake  route.  Con-^ 
cord,  then  called  Rumford,  and" 
Penacook  had  been  settled,  and  they 
were  the  first  settlements  in  this 
direction  south  of  Haverhill. 

The  third  influx  came  about  the 
same  time  or  a  little  later.  They 
were  generally  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and 
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«ame  by  the  Wbite  Mountain  Notch 
route,  a  trail  wluch  had  recently 
been  opened. 

My  great  gnndmother  came  to 
liiuicaater  by  tke  White  Mountain 
Notch  route,  foDowing  her  husband 
one  year  after  be  had  located  and 
establiBbed  hinnelf  on  the  Connecticut 
meadows,  and  brought  her  two  re- 
maining childrm  with  her.  It  is  not 
unfitting  to  oonunent  that  in  making 
thia  trip  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
follow  a  trail  scarcely  more  than  a 
biased  line  fiom  the  town  of  Tam- 
worth  to  ber  destination,  a  distance  of 


in  the  earlier  days,  those  who  hoped 
that  these  mountains  would  yield 
what  had  been  discovered  in  tin 
mountains  of  Mexico  and  the  Soutib- 
west  large  returns  in  precious  metAls. 
That  undoubtedly  was  the  thought 
which  governed  Gorges  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  famous 
Mason-Gorges  grants. 

Early  Vibitobs  and  Sbttlkhs 
Undoubtedly  the  first  white  man  to 
visit  the  White  Mountain  region  was 
Darby  Field,  of  Piscataqua,  an  Irish- 
man, who  ascended  Mt.  Washington, 


Ht.  PUMpact,  Luoutv 


,  about  eighty  milea,  there  being  no  per- 
manent intervening  settlements.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  women  of 
today  would  have  the  resolution  to 
make  such  a  trip,  spending  two  or 
three  nights  in  the  woods,  accom- 
paiued  only  by  two  very  small  chil- 
dren, one  a  babe  in  arms,  and  the 
faithful  horse  which  she  rode.  That 
baby  was  my  grandfather.  He  later 
settled  on  the  south  slope  of  Mt. 
Prospect,  in  Lancaster,  near  my  pres- 
ent summer  home. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  on  the 
Lancaster  meadows  many  of  those 
who  had  come  to  this  region  had  been 
the  type  of  adventurous  men  who 
always  lead  in  such  movements,  those 
lured  by  a  desire  to  hunt  and  fish,  and. 


accompanied  by  two  Indians,  in  1642 
He  probably  followed  the  route  up 
the  Saco  from  the  coast  to  the  Eilis 
River  and  thence  to  its  source.  Very 
much  of  the  report  made  of  this  trip 
has  since  been  verified,  and  it  fur- 
nished the  inducement  for  his  return 
the  same  year  accompanied  by  Thomas 
Gorges  and  a  man  named  Vines,  who 
represented  one  of  the  grantees  of  the 
province — Sir  Fernando  Gorges. 

It  is  rehably  proven  that  the  next 
visitor  to  Mt.  Washington  who  made 
the  ascent  was  John  Josselyn,  who 
made  a  careful  report  of  his  observa- 
tions. He  ascended  the  mountain  in 
1663.  Other  visits  were  undoubtedly 
made  in  the  passing  years  by  hunters 
and  adventurers,  a  few  of  which  have 
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been  recorded,  but  not  until  1784  did 
any  party  having  scientific  attain- 
ments or  purposes  reach  the  mountain. 
This  party  was  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Ipswich,  Mass., 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
John  Whipple,  of  Jefferson,  one  of  the 
earUest  and  most  prominent  settlers 
in  that  part  of  this  region.  This 
party  undoubtedly  gave  the  name  to 
Mt.  Washington,  although  there  is  no 
recorded  evidence  that  that  is  the 
case.  During  visits  made  to  the 
mountain  in  the  following  years,  it 
was  referred  to  as  '* Washington"  as 
if  it  were  generally  understood  that 
that  was  its  name. 

Very  naturally  the  early  settlers  in 
New  Hampshire  were  a  hardy  race. 
They  had  to  encounter  innumerable 
difficulties  and  the  very  air  they 
breathed  gave  them  a  determination 
not  found  in  every  locality.  Nearly 
every  man  in  New  Hampshire  in  the 
da3rs  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
as  well  as  the  Revolution,  was  a  sol- 
dier, so  there  was  naturally  a  martial 
spirit  existing  among  the  men  who 
were  in  active  affairs  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  examples  of  such  men 
was  the  original  Crawford,  whose 
descendants  have  lived  in  this  vicinity 
down  to  our  own  time.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  stories  told  of  him  and 
his  son,  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  are 
somewhat  exaggerated,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  latter  having  been 
a  man  of  great  stature,  of  unusual 
strength,  an,d  a  courage  quite  unusual 
even  for  that  day  and  locality.  This 
is  high  praise,  for  not  only  did  these 
early  settlers  have  all  the  natural 
hardships  of  such  a  life  with  which  to 
contend,  but  there  were  great  numbers 
of  animals  which  were  a  source  of 
danger  to  human  beings  and  stock. 
The  woods  were  infested  with  bear, 
wolves,  and  lynx,  all  of  which  became 
very  bold  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  great- 
est prudence  and  frequently  much 
courage  to  contend  against  them. 
This  region  owes  very  much  to  the 
adventuresome  Crawford  and  Rose- 


brooks,  both  of  whom  were  of  the 
typical  colonizing  type  and  who  would 
not  have  felt  in  their  natural  element 
in  a  community  which  had  become 
thoroughly  established  and  settled. 

The  first  women  to  ascend  the 
mountain  and  spend  a  night  on  its 
summit  were  three  sisters — the  Misses 
Austin,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who 
made  the  ascent  in  1821. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountain  was  made  by  Eleazer 
Rosebrooks,  in  1792,  and  eleven  years 
later  he  built  the  first  public  house  in 
this  region. 

In  1820  a  party  of  engineers  from 
Lancaster  ascended  Mt.  Washington 
by  way  of  the  Crawford  Trail.  This 
party  consisted  of  John  W.  Weeks, 
Adino  N.  Brackett,  John  Wilson, 
Charles  J.  Stuart,  Noyes  S.  Dennison 
and  Samuel  H.  Pearson.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Philip  Carrigan  and 
Ethan  Allen  Crawford.  This  party 
gave  the  names  to  the  remaining 
peaks  of  the  White  Mountain  Range. 

The  same  year  some  of  the  members 
of  this  party  spent  seven  dajrs  on  the 
mountain  and  were  accompanied  by 
other  residents  of  Lancaster.  This 
party  made  numerous  observations 
of  heights,  and  so  forth. 

The  peaks  in  the  AVhite  Mountain 
Notch — Willard,  Webster,  Crawford, 
and  Resolution — ^were  given  names 
later  by  individuals  who  frequently 
visited  the  mountains,  among  them 
Mr.  Sidney  Willard,  of  Boston,  for 
whom  Mt.  Willard  was  named,  and 
Dr.  S.  A.  Bemis,  for  whom  Bemis 
Station  is  named. 

PuBUC  Houses 

The  construction  of  houses  for 
pubUc  purposes  indicates  fairly  clearly 
the  trend  of  the  use  which  the 
public  were  making  of  this  region  as 
a  pleasure  resort.  Naturally  the 
ori^nal  ones  were  very  crude  affairs, 
probably  first  built  for  private  homes 
and  gradually  enlarged  to  be  used  for 
public  entertainment.  The  earUer  of 
these  houses — they  could  hardly  be 
dignified    by    calUng    them   hotels— 
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were  those  built  by  Rosebrooks  and 
Crawford.  The  Willey  House  in  the 
Notch  was  also  used  for  hotel  purposes 
until  ite  destruction  in  1826.  What  is 
not  generaUy  known  is  that  the  first 
habitation  of  any  kind  built  on  the 
mountain  was  originaUy  at  the  sum- 
mit and  was  erected  by  Crawford  one 
hundred  years  ago  this  year,  he 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  some 
protection  for  visitors  going  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  over  his  trail  if 
they  found  it  necessary  to  spend  the 
night  there. 

This  house,  which,  of  course,  was 
very  crude,  was  destroyed  in  August, 
1826,  by  the  same  storm  that  de- 
stroyed the  Willey  House.  It  was 
occupied  that  night,  but  the  occu- 
pants becoming  alarmed  by  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  storm  abandoned  the 
house  and  reached  the  timberltod  in 
safety.  In  that  respect  the  abandon- 
ment had  the  opposite  effect  to  the 
result  which  came  to  the  occupants  of 
the  Willey  House,  who  would  have 
probably  been  saved  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  house. 

In  1852  the  first  Summit  House  was 
constructed  by  J.  S.  Hall  and  L.  M. 
Rosebrooks.  For  some  reason  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  the 
Tip-Top  House  was  built  the  next 
year,  in  1853,  so  that  there  were  rival 
hostelries  on  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Washington  for  several  years.  The 
Tip-Top  House  was  constructed  by 
J.  F.  Spaulding  &  Co. 

The  earliest  public  house  of  any 
particular  pretention  on  this  side  of 
the  mountain  for  the  entertainment 
of  visitors  was  the  Fabyan  House, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  present  house. 
This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1851.  Its  successor  was  also  de- 
stroyed by  fire  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  so  that  the  present  structiu'e  is 
the  third  erected  on  that  site. 

The  White  Mountain  House,  a  mile 
below  the  Fabyan,  was  built  by  one 
of  the  Rosebrooks  family  in  1841  and 
has  been  used  continuously  as  a  hotel 
ever  since.  I  spent  the  night  there 
with  my  father  in  1866.     At  that  time 


the  White  Moimtain  House  was  the 
only  hotel  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. There  had  previously  been  a 
house-on-or  near  the^resent  site  of 
the  Crawford  House  conducted  by  a 
man  named  Gibbs,  but  it  was  not 
standing  at  this  time. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
the  Glen  House  was  erected  as  early 
as  1860,  and  in  1865  it  had  a  capacity 
for  nearly  five  hundred  guests.  Nat- 
urally thi3  was  the  starting  point  for 
people  ascending  the  mountwi,  as 
there  was  no  road  to  the  tqp  of  the 
mountain  from  the  west  side  while 
the  bridle  paths  and  carriage  road  on 
the  east  side  were  in  acjtive  use 
about  the  time  the  Glen  House  was 
originally  constructed. 

Early  Trails,   Paths  and   Roads 

The  early  settlers  of  the  entire 
Co5s  region  were  greatly  handicapped 
for  many  years  on  account  of  poor 
and  insufficient  roads.  The  earlier 
roads  were  simply  blazed  lines 
through  the  woods  and,  of  course, 
could  only  be  traversed  on  foot  or 
horseback.  They  were  in  most  cases 
simply  guide  posts  to  show  the  trav- 
eler the  way  to  his  destination.  The 
New  Hampshire  colony  was  rela- 
tively without  resources  ahd  such 
means  as  the  lower  settlements  had 
for  road-building  purposes  were  ex- 
pended in  that  region  where  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  had  settled. 

Moreover,  the  earUer  settlements  in 
the  north  coimtry  were  far  removed 
from  those  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
colony,  the  intervening  towns  not 
being  settled  until  later.  For  ex- 
ample, the  first  settlement  above 
Penacook,  the  early  name  of  Concord, 
was  Haverhill,  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles.  The  next  settlement 
was  at  Lancaster,  more  than  forty 
miles  north  of  Haverhill. 

As  I  have  suggested,  there  were 
three  possible  ways  of  reaching  the 
upper  Co5s  settlements  at  Lancaster 
and  Northumberland — ^by  the  Con- 
necticut River,  using  canoes  in  the 
summer  and  traveling  on  the  ice  in 
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winter;  the  bridle  path  route  from 
Concord  and  Penacook  to  Haverhill 
and  thence  to  Lancaster,  the  entire 
distance  being-  thfoiigh^  a-  heavily 
wooded  country;  and  the  route 
through  the  White  Mountain  Notch. 

The  first  application  for  a  charter 
to  construct  a  road  to  the  north 
country  was  made  to  the  Provincial 
Assembly  in  November,  1752.  This 
charter  was  granted  and  carried  into 
effect  by  the  cutting  of  a  bridle  path 
from  Portsmouth  to  Concord  and 
later  to  Haverhill.  This  left  the 
mountain  country  nearly  fifty  miles 
from  any  road,  and  it  was  not  until 
1770  that  the  first  settlers  of  Lancas- 
ter cut  a  bridle  path  from  Haverhill 
to  that  town,  LaiQcaster  having  been 
first  settled  in  1764. 

In  November,  1763,  the  Provincial 
Assembly  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  opening  of  a  road  from  Durham, 
in  Strafford  County,  to  CoiJs,  an  act 
which  had  no  immediate  effect  as  the 
construction  of  the  road  was  not  at- 
tempted for  many  years. 

In  1768,  an  additional  act  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  road  to  the 
Upper  Coos  country,  which  resulted  in 
the  extension  of  the  path  to  Lancaster. 
There  were  great  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  traversing  the  proposed 
route,  as  well  as  the  one  by  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  the  distance 
and  time  required  to  cover  the  routes 
were  so  great  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  carry  the  few  products  of  the  upper 
region  to  market.  Indeed,  for  many 
years  the  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce produced  in  the  north  were  the 
skins  of  animals,  there  being  great 
numbers  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  this 
region  at  that  time.  Because  of  these 
difficulties  the  inhabitants  of  Lancas- 
ter commenced  searching  for  a  shorter 
route  to  the  coast,  finding  one  through 
the  discovery  of  the  White  Mountain 
Notch  by  Timothy  Nash  in  1771. 

In  1773,  two  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  White  Mountain  Notch, 
the  Nash-Sawyer  grant  was  made. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  this  grant  was 


that  a  certain  amount  of  money 
should  be  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  through  the  notch,  and 
the  eoa8tFuetio&  of  a  path  was  soon 
imdertaken. 

A  more  substantial  trail  was  built 
through  the  Crawford  Notch  as  early 
as  1805,  but  a  turnpike  suitable  for 
sleighs  and  carriages  was  not  finished 
until  several  years  later.  This  was 
an  absolutely  essential  improvement 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  settlers  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  They  had 
no  road  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  while  their  crops 
were  generally  abimdant  at  that  time 
the  difficulty  of  getting  them  to 
market  prevented  their  being  pur- 
chasers of  many  of  the  supplies  needed 
in  such  communities.  With  the 
construction  of  the  road  through  the 
notch  they  were  able  to  take  their 
goods  to  the  nearest  seaport — ^Port- 
land— ^which  became  and  to  some 
degree  is  today  a  leading  trading 
point  for  the  northern  New  Hampshire 
region. 

I  remember  very  well 'the  stories 
that  were  told  me  of  the  methods 
followed  by  the  settlers  in  taking 
their  products  to  market — methods 
which  continued  down  to  my  time. 
Usually  this  was  done  in  the  winter, 
and  long  lines  of  sleds,  sledges  and 
pungs,  as  they  were  called,  were  used 
to  transport  the  products  of  that 
region  to  the  market  at  Portland. 
Usually  the  settlers  made  the  trip 
together  and  returned  together — 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  they 
frequently  got  into  difficulty  on  the 
way  on  account  of  bad  roads  and 
needed  the  assistance  of  one  another. 
There  was  also  the  fear  of  attack  by 
wolves,  which  may  have  influenced 
this  method  of  taking  products  to 
market. 

The  construction  of  this  road,  as 
was  the  practice  at  that  time,  was 
done  by  a  corporation  which  charged 
tolls,  and  for  many  years  it  was  one  of 
the  most  profitable  turnpikes  of  Ne^w 
Hampshire,  being  the  tenth  road  jn 
number  in  the  state  constructed    n 
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that  way.  It  is  said  that  the  original 
cost  was  $40,000,  which  was  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  that  day  to 
spend  for  such  a  purpose. 

In  1786,  the  Legislature,  as  a  result 
of  the  petitions  of  the  settlers  in  the 
moimtains,  provided  for  the  sale  of 
large  tracts  of  land,  the  revenue 
raised  in  this  way  to  be  expended  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  roads. 
A  committee  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act  was  in 
existence  for  ten  years.  The  net 
result  was  that  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  lands  in  the  mountain 
region  were  sold  for  road-building  and 
the  committee  and  its  friends  in  this 
way  obtained  large  areas  of  land,  the 
public  imfortunately,  as  in  most  such 
cases,  not  receiving  the  benefit  which 
should  have  resulted  from  the  sale  of 
such  a  large  part  of  the  colonial 
domain. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
those  devoted  to  the  prohibition  cause 
today  and,  in  fact,  to  all  others  to 
know  that  the  first  article  of  commerce 
to  pass  through  the  White  Mountain 
Notch  to  Lancaster  was  a  hogshead 
of  rum,  it  being  brought  from  Portland 
at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  effort. 
The  transporters  of  the  hogshead  put 
on  record  that  they  crossed  the  Saco 
River  twenty-two  times  in  making 
the  trip  and  that  they  finally  reached 
Lancaster  with  the  hogshead  minus  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  contents, 
which  had  been  liquidated  by  the 
builders  of  the  road  presumably  to 
lighten  their  burden. 

The  first  article  of  commerce  that 
went  over  the  road  from  Lancaster  to 
Portland  was  a  bale  of  tobacco  which 
had  been  raised  in  Lancaster.  It 
seems  rather  remarkable  that  the 
raising  of  tobacco  should  have  been 
undertaken  in  this  northern  climate, 
but  that  it  was  successfully  done  is 
without  question.  The  fact  that 
tobacco  is  now  grown  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  as  far  north  as  the  southern 
boundaries  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  isjconfirmatory  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  report  that  tobacco 


was  raised  in  the  mountain  region  in 
these  early  days. 

The  first  real  turnpike  or  stage  road 
was  constructed  from  Pljrmouth  to 
Haverhill  in  1808,  and  from  Haverhill 
to  Lancaster  a  few  years  later,  so  that 
as  early  as  about  1820  there  was  a 
through  stage  line  from  Lancaster  to 
Boston.  I  have  noted  in  a  paper 
published  in  Lancaster  at  about  that 
time  that  mails  were  carried  to  Boston 
in  thr^e  days,  indicating  that  the 
road  must  have  been  in  reasonably 
good  condition. 

The  carriage  road  on  the  east  side 
of  Mt.  Washington  was  chartered  in 
1853,  the  construction  commenced  in 
1855  and  completed  in  1861,  offering 
ample  reason  for  the  excellent  hotel 
accommodations  which  developed  in 
that  locality,  there  being  at  Gorham 
the  Alpine  House,  a  very  pretentious 
establishment  for  those  times,  in 
addition  to  the  Glen  House. 

The  modem  carriage  road  to  the 
base  of  the  moimtain  on  the  west  side 
was  undertaken  in  1866.  There  had 
been  before  that  a  rough  road  largely 
used  for  timbering  purposes.  Its 
terminus,  near  the  Fabyan  House, 
was.  near  what  was  well  known  as  the 
Giant's  Grave  which  I  remember, 
a  great  mound  of  gravel  imdoubtedly 
piled  up  as  a  result  of  the  freshets  in 
the  Ammonoosuc  River.  This  pile 
of  gravel  was  later  used  for  construc- 
tion purposes. 

The  building  of  this  carriage  road 
was  considered  necessary  on  account 
of  the  proposed  construction  of  a 
railroad  to  the  top  of  the  moimtain. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  did 
not  at  that  time  run  north  of  Little- 
ton. Later,  as  is  well  known,  it  was 
constructed  to  the  Fabyan  House  and 
then  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
The  construction  of  the  railroad  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  com- 
menced the  same  year  as  the  carriage 
road,  in  1866,  and  completed  in  1869. 
One  of  the  most  illuminating  examples 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion as  we  know  it  today  over  those 
periods  is  furnished  in  the  reported 
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cost  of  these  two  enterprises.  The 
carriage  road  is  at  least  six  miles  in 
length.  It  was  built  through  a 
comparatively  rough  country,  heavily 
wooded,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
$10,000.  The  railroad,  when  com- 
pleted, cost  about  $150,000.  It  is 
not  out  of  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
same  construction  at  this  time  would 
in  the  case  of  the  carriage  road  be  at 
least  six  to  ten  times  as  much,  and 
I  presume  the  same  relation  would 
bear  in  the  case  of  the  railroad. 

The  first  path  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Washington  was  constructed  by 
Crawford  in  1819,  the  anniversary  of 
which  we  are  today  celebrating. 
This  was  followed  by  various  paths, 
and  in  1840  a  pretentious  bridle  path 
was  constructed.  This  commenced 
at  the  Giant's  Grave,  passed  up  the 
Ammonoosuc  Valley,  following  practi- 
cally the  route  of  the  present  carriage 
road,  and  thence  over  Moimts  CUnton, 
Pleasant,  Franklin,  and  Monroe  to 
Washington.  A  branch  at  one  time 
ran  from  this  road  to  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Abel  Crawford,  then  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  was  the  first  man  to  ride 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington 
over  this  path. 

Another  bridle  path  constructed 
at  about  this  time  was  known  as 
the  Davis  path,  which  passed  over 
Mt.  Crawford,  along  the  Dry  or  Mt. 
Washington  River,  to  Mt.  Washington. 

Ascending  Mt.  Washington  in 

Winter 

Several  adventurous  people  under- 
took the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington  in 
winter  some  sixty  or  sixty-five  years 
ago.  Those  who  made  the  early 
ascents  came  from  the  town  of 
Lancaster.  The  first  party  to  make 
a  successful  ascent  was  directed  by  a 
Lancaster  resident  named  Osgood,  in 
1858.  Four  years  later  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  was  made  from  the  east 
side  by  Franklin  White,  Chapin  C. 
Brooks  and  John  H.  Spaulding.  All 
of  these  men  were  active  residents  of 
Lancaster  in  my  boyhood  days,  and 
I  knew  them  very  well.     They  went 


to  the  top  of  the  mountain  during  the 
month  of  February,  spent  two  nights 
on  the  summit,  and  made  the  descent 
without  accident  as  had  the  Osgood 
party  four  years  before.  Since  those 
days  others  have  undertaken  the  trip 
and  a  party  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Huntington  spent  a  winter 
there  for  observation  purposes.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  more  recent  years 
there  have  been  any  considerable 
number  of  attempts  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  mountain  in  winter.  It  is 
a  hazardous  undertaking  and  the 
practical  results  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  dangers  involved.  Relatively 
the  same  facts  can  be  obtained  in 
other  localities  without  jeopardizing 
the  lives  of  the  observers. 

Preservation  of  White  Mountain 

Forests 

• 

There  is  a  subject  in  connection 
with  these  mountains  which  I  wish  to 
briefly  bring  to  your  attention,  not 
because  it  directly  relates  to  paths  and 
trails,  but  indirectly  it  has  a  very 
material  influence  on  their  preserva- 
tion and  on  every  activity  in  this 
region.  I  refer  to  the  taking  over  by 
the  government  of  large  areas  of 
wooded  lands  on  and  about  Mt. 
Washington. 

When  a  new  congressman  goes  to 
Washington  he  frequently  is  at  a  loss 
to  so  place  himself  that  he  can  be  of 
material  service  by  engaging  in  the 
promotion  of  some  desirable  legisla- 
tion. When  I  commenced  my  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
1904,  I  was  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
but  in  my  investigation  of  questions 
relating  to  New  England  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  legislation 
relating  to  forestry  which  had  been 
pending  in  Congress  for  many  years 
without  making  any  progress. 

After  much  investigation  it  was 
decided  that  under  the  Constitution 
the  government  could  not  take  over 
these  wooded  areas  unless  they  had  a 
direct  connection  with  some  object 
over  which  the  General  Government 
had    control.     The   Constitution  re- 
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•erves  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  protection  and  improvement  of 
navigable  waters  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  conclu- 
sion was  reached  that  an3rthing  relat- 
ing to  or  affecting  navigable  streams 
would  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  come  within  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  government. 

There  were  individuals,  many  of 
them  having  scientific  attainments, 
who  contended  that  the  flow  of 
mountain  streams  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  navigable  waters,  nor  were  they 
influenced  or  affected  by  forests. 
These  contentions  seemed  utterly 
untenable  to  me,  and  Congress  finally 
concluded  they  were  unsound,  passing 
the  bill  I  had  introduced  providing 
for  the  taking  over  of  these  areas, 
which  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Weeks  law. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  the 
government  has  acquired  in  the 
White  Mountain  region  360,637  acres 
and  has  examined  and  approved, 
although  final  acquisition  has  not 
been  affected,  between  fifty-seven  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  acres  more.  It 
has  expended  for  this  land  $2,352,- 
185.09  and  will  expend  for  the  ap- 
proved purchases  $434,937.55.  The 
lands  which  have  been  approved  for 
purchase  are  necessary  to  consolidate 
the  government's  purchases  already 
made  and  furnish  the  best  possible  pro- 
tection to  the  headwaters  of  streams 
rising  in  their  vicinity.  The  chief  of 
the  Forest  Bureau  estimates  that 
there  should  be  about  800,000  acres 
purchased  in  this  section  to  carry 
to  completion  the  provisions  of  the 
Forestry  law. 

I  have  made  inquiry  of  the  Forest 
Service  relative  to  the  expenditures 
and  receipts  from  these  forests  and 
find  that  the  expenditures,  including 
administration,  protection,  and  con- 
struction of  improvements,  up  to 
this  time  have  been  about  fifty  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  receipts,  although 
the  latter  are  increasing  very  rapidly, 
those  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  1919  being  about  one- 


half  of  the  total  amount  received  since 
the  beginning  of  these  operations  in 
1914  and  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses 
this  fiscal  year. 

At  the  present  time  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  maintaining  132  miles  of  trails 
in  the  White  Mountains,  of  which  more 
than  forty  miles  have  been  constructed 
by  the  service  during  the  last  five 
years.  •  The  remainder  consists  of  old 
logging  roads  and  the  individual  or 
organization  trails  which  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  government.  This 
mileage,  however,  does  not  include 
the  trails  built  and  maintained  by  the 
Appalachian  Moimtain  Club  and 
other  similar  organizations,  although 
the  Forest  Service  has  taken  over  from 
the  Appalachian  Club  the  path  known 
as  the  Valley  way  and  the  Crawford 
path.  The  first  purpose  of  the  trails 
maintained  by  the  Forest  Service  is 
for  the  protection  of  the  forests,  but 
they  are  also  available  to  the  public 
for  recreation  purposes. 

The  importance  of  this  service 
cannot  in  my  opinion  be  overesti- 
mated; indeed,  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many  people  in  New  England  who 
quite  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
White  Mountain  group  to  the  welfare 
of  the  New  England  states.  Certainly 
the  group  is  the  most  valuable  asset 
of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  all  the  New  England  states 
with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island. 

All  the  rivers  of  any  considerable 
importance  which  furnish  the  power 
for  very  many  of  the  New  England 
manufacturing  industries  rise  in  this 
immediate  section.  They  include 
the  Connecticut,  the  Merrimac,  the 
Saco,  the  Androscog^,  and  their 
tributaries.  If  the  timber  at  the 
headwaters  of  these  rivers  had  been 
removed,  as  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  case  if  it  had  remained  in 
private  hands,  for  it  had  become  such 
a  valuable  asset  that  individual  holders 
could  not  have  afforded  to  keep  it 
standing,  there  would  have  been  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  power  of 
these  streams  and  an  irregularity  of 
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flow  which  does  not  now  exist,  an 
irregularity  apt  to  be  accompanied 
by  floods  of  very  destructive  character. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  about  the  possibilities 
which  may  result  from  floods,  a  visit 
to  the  village  of  Hill  will  very  quickly 
remove  that  doubt.  A  comparatively 
small  stream  flows  through  this  village, 
emptying  into  the  Merrimack.  The 
woods  surrounding  this  stream  in  the 
hills  back  of  the  village  were  removed 
and  the  result  was  a  flood  which 
carried  away  bridges  and  did  material 
damage  to  many  houses  in  the  town. 
Such  a  result  might  have  been  antici- 
pated in  many  sections  if  the  White 
Mountain  forests  had  been  removed 
at  the  same  rate  the  work  was  being 
done  when  the  Forest  Act  became  a 
law. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  valuable 
feature  of  this  law  which  has  not  been 
given  sufficient  public  attention;  that 
is,  the  provision  relating  to  fire  control. 
I  have  not  the  figures  available  to 
demonstrate  the  improvements  result- 
ing from  the  efforts  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  provide  against  fires,  but 
as  is  well  known  the  loss  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  by  fire  had  amounted 
to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  provision  for 
systematic  protection  from  fire  had 
not  been  adopted  much  earlier.  It 
is  gratif3dng  to  know  that  the  areas 
burned  in  this  region  on  government 
lands  since  the  government  assumed 
control  and  commenced  its  purchases 
have  been  negligible,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
1729  acres  of  National  forest  lands 
which  had  been  selected  but  the  title 
to  which  had  not  yet  passed  to  the 
government.  This^forest  was  located 
on  the  Paugus  and  Swift  River 
watersheds  in  Albany  township,  and 
it  is  hardly  just  to  charge  this  fire 
to  the  Forest  Service,  which  has  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  forest 
fires.  In  addition  to  the  force  em- 
ployed throughout  the  year  in  the 
forests  on  revenue  producing  work  a 
force  of  forest  guards  patrol  the  woods 


during  the  summer  months.  The 
lookout  system  is  a  very  complete  one, 
being  provided  by  the  state  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Forestry 
law. 

Until  the  enactment  of  the  Forestry 
law  little  or  nothing  had  been  done 
by  the  Federal  Government,  states, 
or  mimicipalities  in  a  concerted  way 
to  build  up  forested  areas.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  such  action  will 
be  taken  through  various  mediums- 
It  has  come  because  the  value  of 
wood  has  so  greatly  increased  and  its 
uses  are  so  numerous  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  not  only  to  con- 
serve but  provide  additional  sources 
of  supply.  European  and  Asiatic 
countries  reached  this  condition  many 
years  ago  and  the  result  has  been  that 
forests  have  been  developed  and 
maintained  through  various  govern- 
mental mediums  and  many  of  them 
have  become  remunerative.  One 
mimicipal  forest  in  Europe  has  re- 
turned  as  high  as  eight  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  the  investment,  and  for  many 
years  in  one  commimity  in  Japan 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  have 
been  engaged  in  forestry  pursuits. 

All  of  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  question  in  which  we  are  mutually 
interested.  It  means  that  the  forests 
of  the  White  Moimtain  region  will  be 
kept  intact  and  these  historic  paths 
and  trails  preserved  and  not  effaced 
by  the  destruction  of  the  surrounding 
timber.  The  material  value  of  the 
forests  will  increase,  and  I  anticipate 
that  in  a  few  years,  if  it  is  not  so  now, 
the  investment  will  be  a  profitable 
one;  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
government  could  dispose  of  its 
holdings  in  this  region  for  very  much 
more  than  they  cost.  As  time  goes 
on  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  these  forests  will  attract  many 
visitors  to  this  most  favored  region. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  repeat  what  I 
said  in  the  beginning — ^how  greatly 
interested  I  am  in  every .  activity 
relating  to  the  movement  you  repre- 
sent.    I  look  forward  to  the  years  to 
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come  with  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  complete  use  of  this  region  for 
recreation  pm-poses  and  at  the  same 
time  its  maintenance  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  industrial  life  and  welfare 
of  New  England.  A  hundred  years 
is  an  almost  negligible  length  of  time 
in  the  world's  history,  and  so  much  we 
all  approve  has   been  accomplished 


along  these  lines  since  Crawford  cut 
the  first  trail  to  Mt.  Washington  that 
it  does  not  require  an  unusual  imagi- 
nation to  see  this  region  in  the  not 
distant  future  substantially  a  great 
park — a  park  system  able  to  maintain 
itself  and  one  which  will  promote  the 
welfare  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
milUons  of  our  people. 


GOING  BACK  HOME 

By  Martha  S.  Baker 

'Tis  the  very  same  road  over  which  we  go, 
With  the  same  old  engine  for  all  I  know; 
The  car  is  crowded  with  folks — but  yet, 
They  seem  to  me  an  entirely  new  set — 
The  folks  have  changed. 

These  folks  at  the  station — ^who  are  these? 
Are  they  playing  a  joke  on  me  just  to  tease? 
They  are  strangers  to  me — not  one  I  know, 
Where  in  the  world  did  these  folks  grow? 
The  folks  have  changed. 

The  old  covered  wagon — I  can't  find  that, 
There's  an  automobile  in  which  I  never  sat — 
The  old  driver,  too,  my  neighbor  and  friend. 
How  queer  this  new  young  chap  they  should  send! 
The  folks  have  changed. 

But,  thank  the  Lord,  the  skies  don't  change, 
Nor  fields  nor  flowers  nor  hillside  range; 
They  are  just  as  sweet  and  old-fashioned  as  ever. 
And  I  pray  from  my  heart  they'll  look  strange  to  me  never, 
Though  folks  have  changed. 

The  dear  home  paths,  they  are  just  the  same. 
Over  which  for  many  fond  years  I  came 
To  the  home  I  loved  for  peace  and  rest. 
For  all  that  is  true  and  holy  and  best; 
But  the  folks  have  changed. 

Our  life  on  earth  is  but  for  a  day. 
And  some  sweet  time  we'll  go  home  to  stay, 
And  there  the  dear  home  friends  we'll  find. 
For  they  lived  for  God  and  humankind: 
There  folks  don't  change. 
Concordf  N.  H. 


Mr*.  HeiUT  W.  Keym  and  Har  Sou 


THE  SEQUEL 

A  Study  of  Three  Men  and  a  Girl 

By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyea 


Now  that  everything  is  all  over, 
and  I  have  settled  down  to  busy  days 
— not  too  busy,  for  I  am  not  very 
strong  yet — and  quiet  evenings,  it 
seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  the  whole 
thing  had  never  happened.  At  other 
times,  particularly  when  I  am  walk- 
ing by  the  river  aJone,  and  the  sun 
sets  before  I  get  home,  leaving  the 
fields  and  hills  and  sky  extremely  dull 
and  cold,  the  trouble  seems  alto- 
gether too  vivid  and  real,  and  I  spend 
a  good  many  hours  wondering  what  I 
am  going  to  do  with  the  rest  of  my 
life.  If  I  thought  that  I  could  do  as 
much  OS  mother  did,  I  should  be  sat- 
isfied; but  I  shall  never  be  half  the 
woman  that  my  mother  was. 

Just  at  present,  while  I  am  waiting 
to  get  well,  there  seem  to  be  a  great 


many  empty  hours;  and  I  am  going  to 
fill  some  of  them  by  writing  down,  as 
well  as  I  can,  the  sequel  to  my  moth- 
er's story — for  I  suppose  that  every- 
thing really  started  twenty  years  ago, 
when  father  fell  in  love  with  mother. 
Father's  people  all  came  from  Bos- 
ton, and  had  lived  on  Beacon  Hill 
ever  since  there  was  any  hill  there. 
They  were  as  intellectual  as  was  com- 
patible with  a  social  existence,  and 
they  were  very  orthodox  Unit^ans, 
too,  for  that  belief  does  not  interfere 
with  society,  as  Boston  understands 
it.  They  had  plenty  of  money — they 
always  had  had  plenty — but  they 
never  splui^d  and  they  never  squan- 
dered. Father  went  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  then  to  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  then  abroad  for  a  year,  and  when 
he  had  returned  from  his  travels,  and 
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had  been  taken  into  the  best  law-firm 
in  Boston  and  several  good  clubs,  his 
family  felt  justified  in  expecting  that 
he  would  of  course  fall  in  love  with 
one  of  the  girls  who  had  been  to 
Papanti's  dancing-school  with  him, 
marry  her,  and  bring  up  a  family 
similar  to  his  own  father's — a  credit 
to  Boston,  and  an  example  to  lesser 
cities.  But  father  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  didn't  shine  in  the  law,  and 
he  didn't  fall  in  love  with  anybody, 
and  one  day  he  said  he  hated  Boston. 
Then  his  Great-aunt  Simans  raised 
her  hands,  and  said  she  had  always 
felt  that  he  was  going  to  be  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family.  However,  he 
just  drifted  along  without  doing  any- 
thing very  dreadful  until  he  was 
thirty. 

Then  he  met  mother. 

I  can't  make  out  that  mother's 
family  ever  lived  anywhere  in  par- 
ticular. Her  mother  was  a  pretty 
chorus  gu-1,  and  her  father  grew  up  in 
the  slums  of  some  big  Western  city, 
became  a  traveling  salesman,  and 
finally  made  a  fortune  in  some  kind  of 
patent  medicine.  They  were  married 
in  a  rather  hurried,  mysterious  fash- 
ion which  I  have  never  understood 
very  well;  but  as  neither  of  them  had 
any  parents  to  advise  them,  I  suppose 
they  did  not  realize  how  badly  such 
things  look,  so  they  should  not  be 
blamed.  Mother  was  their  only  child, 
and  they  adored  her,  and  it  was  a 
very  happy  family.  She  went  to  a 
big  fashionable  boarding-school  when 
she  felt  like  it,  and  when  she  didn't, 
they  all  just  packed  their  trunks,  and 
went  and  took  a  perfectly  delightful 
trip  somewhere.  The  consequence 
was  that  mother's  education  was 
rather  neglected;  but  her  parents 
didn't  realize  that,  for  no  one  had 
ever  educated  them  at  all.  While  they 
were  taking  one  of  these  trips— this 
particular  one  was  to  the  White 
Mountains — they  happened  to  stop 
at  the  hotel  where  father  was  staying 
with  his  parents,  and  it  was  there  that 
father  and  mother  met;  and  one  night 
less    than    two    weeks    later,    father 


walked  into  his  mother's  room  about 
midnight  and  said  he  was  engaged  to 
be  married. 

If  you  could  have  seen  my  mother, 
even  last  summer,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  have  wondered  much  that  it 
did  not  take  father  long  to  make  up 
his  mind  that  he  wanted  her;  and  I'm 
sure,  if  you  could  have  seen  her  when 
she  was  seventeen,  you  wouldn't  have 
wondered  at  all.  I  have  a  picture  of 
her  that  was  taken  about  that  time, 
and  it  is  the  loveliest  thing  I  have  ever 
seen.  But  father's  family  was  furi- 
ous. He  was  told  that  his  wife  would 
never  be  received,  and  that  he  him- 
self would  be  turned  oflf  without  a 
penny  if  he  persisted  in  his  wicked 
folly.  Horrible  stories  were  raked  up 
about  mother's  parents,  and  told  to 
everybody  in  the  hotel.  Queer  things 
were  insinuated  about  mother,  too — 
that  she  did  not  really  love  him,  but 
wanted  to  marry  him  for  his  money 
and  position.  This  was  really  rather 
absurd,  for  she  had  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  he  did  and — not  having 
been  brought  up  in  Boston — had 
never  even  heard  of  position.  But 
the  Castles  didn't  think  of  that.  The 
result  of  all  this  fuss  was  that  father 
became  more  and  more  in  love  the 
more  he  was  opposed,  broke  with  his 
family  entirely,  married  mother  be- 
fore he  had  known  her  two  months, 
and  took  her  to  Boston  to  Uve. 

I  think  perhaps  if  he  had  not  done 
that,  matters  would  not  have  turned 
out  as  badly  as  they  did;  but  I  sup- 
pose, if  you,  and  your  father,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  how  many  grand- 
fathers before  that  have  always  Uved 
in  the  same  place,  it  doesn't  always 
occur  to  you  that  it's  possible  to  go 
and  live  somewhere  else;  anyway,  it 
didn't  occur  to  father.  He  found 
when  he  went  to  his  clubs  that  his 
old  friends  treated  him  coldly;  and 
their  wives  didn't  call  on  mother. 
About  a  year  after  his  marriage — I 
was  a  brand-new  baby  then — ^he  was 
asked  to  resign  his  position  in  the  law 
office  where  he  had  been  for  six  years; 
so  then  he  and  mother  left  Boston,  and 
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went  to  the  big  Western  city,  where 
mother's  parents  lived,  to  stay  with 
them  imtU  father  could  see  his  way 
clear  to  earning  his  living.  Of  course 
mother  was  deUghted  to  be  with  her 
own  people  again.  Everyone  was 
lovely  to  them,  and  they  went  out  a 
great  deal,  and  had  lots  of  company 
and  might  have  been  very  happy,  but 
for  one  thing:  father  couldn't  help 
thinking  all  the  time  how  much  he 
had  given  up  for  mother,  and,  what  is. 
worse,  talking  about  it  a  good  deal; 
for,  though  he  loved  her,  he  realized 
by  this  time  that  her  education  and 
refinement  of  mind  were  not  equal  to 
his,  and  her  parents  were  intolerable 
to  him,  though  they  were  as  kind  as  pos- 
sible. It  made  mother  feel  very  badly 
to  be  told  that  her  father  ate  like  a 
pig,  and  that  her  mother  wore  her 
dresses  cut  too  low,  and  that  she  her- 
self knew  no  more  of  the  King's  Eng- 
lish than  she  did  of  Greek.  She 
bought  books,  and  sat  up  late  at  night 
studying,  and  improved  very  much; 
but  she  couldn't  improve  her  father 
and  mother;  and  she  loved  them  so 
much  the  way  they  were,  that  she 
didn't  want  to,  any  how. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  big  mag- 
azines stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing against  patent  medicines  by  a 
series  of  articles  telling  how  injurious 
the  pretended  blessings  to  humanity 
were,  and  what  frauds  the  men  who 
manufactured  and  sold  them  must  be. 
Very  soon  my  grandfather,  who  had 
always  passed  for  a  very  worthy, 
kindly  man  in  the  city  where  he  lived, 
began  to  be  shunned  by  his  neighbors 
and  pointed  out  as  a  cheat  and  a  de- 
frauder  of  the  poor;  so  he  decided  to 
sell  out  his  patent  medicine  plant.  I 
can't  explain  it  very  well,  because  I 
am  only  eighteen,  and  have  not  had 
a  great  deal  of  business  experience 
yet;  but  when  he  had  disposed  of  his 
property  at  a  great  loss,  and  invested 
most  of  his  money  in  railroad  shares, 
the  railroad  suddenly  failed,  and  left 
him  penniless.  The  shock  of  this,  fol- 
lowed upon  .his  disgrace,  overcame 
him  completely,  and  he  grew  despon- 


dent and  morbid;  and  one  night  he 
came  into  his  room  with  a  loaded 
pistol,  and  shot  himself  before  my 
grandmother  could  prevent  him  her- 
self, or  summon  any  help.  Her  whole 
life  had  been  wrapped  up  in  her  hus- 
band, even  if  she  only  was  a  "cheap 
little  chorus  girl  to  start  with"  (as  I 
heard  my  father  say  once)  and  she  did 
not  survive  him  very  long — so  my 
father  and  mother  found  themselves 
cast  entirely  on  their  own  resources, 
with6ut  any  money,  and  with  three 
small  children — ^for  two  little  boys  had 
been  born  since  me. 

I  was  nearly  six  years  old  by  this 
time,  and  I  can  remember,  though  not 
very  distiijctly,  the  long  journey  back 
to  the  East,  and  the  process  of  settling 
in  a  small  town  in  New  England, 
where  father  again  began  to  practice 
law.  He  was  a  pale,  tired-looking 
man,  who  rarely  spoke  except  to  com- 
plain about  life  in  general,  and  mother 
in  particular,  although  I'm  siu^  he 
loved  her  dearly — ^for  no  one  could 
'help  doing  that.  I  was  always  well 
and  strong,  but  the  boys  were  delicate 
children,  and  father  had  a  trouble- 
some cough,  which  often  kept  him 
awake  all  night.  It  kept  mother 
awake,  too,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  of  that,  and  she  never  men- 
tioned it.  We  had  no  maid,  and  all 
day  long,  while  he  was  in  his  office,  a 
little  way  down  the  street — ^idle  most 
of  the  time,  for  this  is  a  peaceful  com- 
munity, without  very  much  use  for 
lawyers — she  was  taking  care  of  us, 
and  doing  the  housework  and  the  sew- 
ing. She  must  have  been  wretchedly 
tired,  most  of  the  time;  but  I  never 
saw  her  break  down,  even  for  a  min- 
ute, until  the  day  the  boys  were 
buried.  There  was  an  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  in  the  village,  and  we  all 
caught  it.  Father  and  I  had  it  very 
lightly ,  but  my  two  Uttle  brothers 
died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
after  an  illness  of  only  two  or  three 
days.  When  the  small  white  coffins' 
were  taken  from  the  house,  and 
driven  slowly  away  towards  the  ceme- 
tery, mother  lay  down  on  her  bed,  and 
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burst  into  a  torrent  of  weeping.  I 
cuddled  up  to  her,  and  tried  to  com- 
fort her,  but  it  was  of  no  (ise;  she 
cried  for  hours,  and  when  she  finally 
stopped,  and  got  up  again,  she  went 
about  as  if  she  was  walking  in  her 
sleep,  looking  gray  and  dazed,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  giving  little  moans 
from  time  to  time,  but  never  crying 
again.  When  father  died,  the  follow- 
ing spring  (the  doctor  said  it  was 
tuberculosis,  but  I  knew  better — ^it 
was  just  discouragement)  I  do  not 
think  she  felt  it  very  much.  She  had 
suffered  all  she  could,  she  was  numb. 

II 

This  numbness  lasted  a  long  time — 
nearly  a  year,  I  think.  She  was  kind 
and  gentle  all  that  time,  but  she  spoke 
very  little,  aiid  when  her  work  was 
done  at  night,  she  used  to  lie  down 
and  remain  motionless  for  hours, 
finally  rousing  herself  to  put  me,  care- 
fully and  silently,  to  bed,  after  which 
she  would  go  into  the  next  room,  and 
sew  very  late.  She  did  beautiful 
needlework,  and  sent  a  great  deal  of 
it  to  the  city,  where  she  sold  it  first 
through  some  industrial  \inion;  but 
she  soon  had  so  many  private  cus- 
tomers that  this  became  unnecessary, 
but  she  earned  quite  a  little  money; 
that  and  the  mite  which  had  been 
saved  from  her  parents'  fortune  was 
what  we  lived  on.  Father  did  not 
leave  us  one  cent. 

One  day,  about  a  year  after  my 
father's  death,  I  found  my  mother 
waiting  for  me  at  the  door  of  the 
schoolhouse  when  I  came  out,  a  little 
after  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
early  May,  and  as  there  had  been 
heavy  rains,  the  grass  was  looking 
very  fresh  and  green,  and  the  apple- 
blossoms  fairly  shone  in  the  sun — and 
mother!  there  was  not  one  stitch  of 
black  about  her  anywhere!  She  had 
on  a  white  linen  dress  and  a  soft  white 
hat,  and  even  her  shoes  and  stockings 
were  white — she  always  had  the  love- 
liest skin  and  figure  in  the  world;  any- 
way, and  rid  of  her  gloomy  crfepe,  she 
looked  about  eighteen,  though  she  was 


really  thirty.  I  stopped  short  in  the 
doorway,  and  looked  at  her;  and  the 
other  children,  pushing  by,  all  turned 
and  stared;  but  mother  appeared  un- 
conscious. 

"It's  such  a  beautiful  day,"  she 
said — and  her  voice  sounded  young 
and  fresh,  just  like  the  rest  of  her — 
"that  I  couldn't  help  coming  to  meet 
you,  dear.  I  thought  we  could  go  for 
a  little  walk  together  somewhere— in 
the  woods,  or  along  the  highroad 
where  we  can  see  these  lovely  blos- 
soms— ^whichever  you  prefer." 

I  chose  the  woods — I  was  too  sm*- 
prised  to  comment  on  this  startling 
procedure.  We  walked  along  slowly, 
and  mother  chatted  all  the  time,  about 
all  sorts  of  pleasant  things — a  new 
order  for  a  baby's  layette,  a  book  she 
had  been  reading,  a  recipe  which  a 
neighbor  had  given  her  and  which  she 
meant  to  try  for  supper  that  night. 
The  woods  were  very  cool  and  fra- 
grant, and  still,  except  for  the  birds 
that  were  singing.  Mother  laughed  a 
little  and  spoke  of  it  all,  and  didn't 
seem  to  notice  that  her  skirt  was  get- 
ting muddy  around  the  bottom,  and 
that  her  shoes  and  stockings  were  a 
perfect  sight.  At  last  she  threw  her- 
self down  under  a  big  tree  and  pulled 
me  down  beside  her. 

"Isn't  this  fun?"  she  said,  kissing 
me,  "we  must  come  here  often,  and 
next  time  we'll  bring  our  supper  with 
us,  and  stay  a  long  time.  I  wonder 
why  we  never  came  before?" 

1  did  not  answer  her,  though  I 
knew  perfectly  well  why  we  had  never 
come  before,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
mother  spoke  again,  still  in  the  same 
light  tone,  but  this  time  with  an  extra 
shade  of  tenderness. 

"I've  been  thinking  things  over  a 
good  deal  lately,"  she  said,  "and  I've 
decided  that  I've  been  a  pretty  poor 
mother" — I  protested,  but  she  only 
kissed  me  and  went  on — "a  pretty 
poor  mother,  and  I'm  going  to  try  to 
be  a  better  one.  Why,  darling,  I've 
never  done  a  thing  to  make  you  happy 
— I've  just  clothed  and  fed  you  and 
sent  you  to  school — and  we  ought  to 
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be  having  the  most  glorious  days  to- 
gether, you  and  I!  The  trouble's  all 
over  and  done  with,  and  we  mustn't 
even  think  of  it  again.  I  had  the 
happiest  girlhood  that  ever  was,  I 
believe,  and  in  spite  of  all  that's  hap- 
pened since,  Til  always  have  that  to 
look  back  on.  I  want  you  to  have  the 
same  inheritance,  the  best,  I  believe, 
that  any  mother  can  give  her  daugh- 
ter. It's  all  I  can  give  you  and  I 
ought  to .  have  remembered  that 
sooner." 

Then  she  told  me  for  the  first  time 
about  her  own  childhood;  her  meet- 
ing with  father;  her  short  and  stormy 
engagement;  and  that  part  of  her  mar- 
ried life  which  I  could  not  remember 
— all  that  I  have  told  you,  and  a  great 
deal  more — and  all  without  a  single 
note  of  regret  or  complaint.  "And 
now,  dear,"  she  said  when  she  had 
finished,  "we  will  never  speak  of  this 
again — I  loved  your  father,  and  he 
loyed  me;  but  I  ruined  his  life,  and  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  forget  it;  and  if 
I  did  not  have  you,  darling — ^what  a 
big  *if '  that  is,  isn't  it? — mine  would 
be  ruined,  too — so  I  want  you  to 
promise  something  today.  You  may 
love  a  man  some  time— some  man 
may  love  you — ^but  if  he  is  divided 
from  you  by  any  gulf  of  money  or 
mind  or  position,  so  that  his  mother 
feels  that  she  cannot  gladly  take  her 
son's  wife  as  her  daughter — promise 
me  that  you  will  never  marry  him, 
even  if  it'- seems  to  break  your  heart 
and  his." 

"Why,  Mother!"  I  cried  in  amaze- 
ment, "as  if  anyone  would  ever  want 
to  marry  me!  and  as  if  I'd  ever  want 
to  marry  anyone!  I'm  never  going  to 
do  an3rthing  except  live  with  you  al- 
ways, and  help  you!" 

Mother  laughed.  "  I  suppose  that's 
what  every  daughter  says  to  every 
mother — at  first,"  she  said,  "and  if 
you're  so  sure  of  it,  you  won't  mind 
promising  what  I  ask,  will  you?" 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said,  "do  I  ever 
mind  promising  an3rthing  that  you  ask 
me?"  So  then  she  kissed  me  again, 
and  after  a  minute  she  said  that  she 


could  not  try  the  new  recipe  that* 
night  after  all,  as  I  was  going  to  the) 
Stone's  to  supper,  and  we  must  hurry 
back,  or  I  should  not  be  ready  when 
Harry  came  for  me.  ■ 

The  Stones  are  a  family  who  live  in 
a  beautiful  old  house  just  outside  the 
village,  and  have  the  finest  farm  in' 
the  county.  Mr.  Stone  used  to  be  a 
butcher,  until  he  married  the  rich 
Miss  Powell;  then,  as  she  was  an  only 
child,  and  her  parents  couldn't  bear  tO' 
part  with  her,  she  stayed  on  in  their 
house,  and  Mr.  Stone  became  a  sort 
of  hired  man  for  his  father-in-law.; 
Now  the  Powells  are  dead,  and  the- 
farm  belongs  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone, 
and  they  have  the  finest  cows  and  the 
fastest  horses  and  the  fattest  pigs  for 
miles  around.  Mr.  Stone  is  the  kind-' 
est  man  in  the  world,  and  I  have  al- 
ways loved  him  dearly;  but  I  hate  the 
smeU  of  the  tobacco  he  chews,  and  I' 
wish  he  would  wear  a  collar  and  neck- 
tie, as  his  collar  button  looks  so  promi- 
nent, and  his  shirt  so  unfinished  with- 
out them;  however,  he  never  will,  and  I 
suppose  it  really  isn't  very  vital  as 
long  as  he  doesn't  take  cold.  Mrs. 
Stone  doesn't  wear  any  corsets,  and 
dresses  her  hair  in  two  funny  little 
wire  screws  down  her  forehead  except 
at  supper  time,  when  it  comes  out  ill 
"crimps,"  but  she  is  even  kinder  than» 
Mr.  Stone,  and  makes  such  good 
damson  jam  and  angel  cake!  They 
have  two  children — Harry,  who  is 
about  three  years  older  than  I,  and 
Lucy,  who  is  just  my  age  and  one  of 
my  very  best  friends. 

Well,  Harry  drove  over  to  get  me 
that  night,  and  I  had  to  keep  him 
waiting   quite   a  while,   for,   though 
walking  in  the  woods  is  exalting  to  the 
spirit,  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  clothes. 
But  Harry  has  a  patient  disposition; 
and  he.  didn't  mind  waiting  at  all. 
We  arrived  at  the  Stone's  just  in  time 
for  supper,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best' 
suppers  I  ever  ate.    For  even  mother- 
couldn't  cook  as  well  as  Mrs.  Stone,- 
and  the  "hired  girl"  is  a  wonder,  too;* 
Lucy  had  been  to  Boston  the  Satur- 
day before  and  had  bought  all  her^ 
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new  spring  clothes;  she  had  been  to 
the  theatre,  too.  So,  between  seeing 
the  clothes,  and  talking  about  the 
play,  it  was  nine  o'clock  in  no  time. 
Lucy  teased  me  to  stay  all  night,  and 
so  did  Mrs.  Stone,  but  I  had  promised 
mother  that  I  wouldn't,  so  Harry 
went  to  harness  the  horse,  and  we  all 
stood  on  the  porch  and  waited  for  him. 
Mr.  Stone  asked  me  to  come  Saturday 
morning  and  try  a  new  horse  that  he 
had  bought  and  that  he  was  sure  I 
would  like  (he  always  says  that  about 
every  horse  he  buys,  for  as  he  taught 
me  to  ride,  he  seems  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  me)  and  Mrs.  Stone  urged 
me  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  be- 
sides. 

"Why,  dearie,"  she  cried,  '* every 
time  you  come,  it's  harder  to  let  you 
go  home.    I  wish  you  never  had  to." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Lucy,  "Oh  Helena! 
wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if  you  and  Harry 
should  get  married  when  you  grow  up, 
and  then  you  never  would  have  to 


go 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  both  laughed, 
but  Harry  droye  up  just  then,  so  I 
kissed  them  good-bye  without  saying 
anything,  and  went  quickly  down  the 
walk.  Harry  helped  me  into  the  car- 
riage very  carefully,  and  I  didn't 
know  for  several  minutes  whether  he 
had  heard  or  not.  Then  I  found  out 
that  he  had. 

"Helena,"  he  said,  "I  think  it 
would  be  splendid  if  you  would." 

I  suppose  every  girl,  no  matter  how 
old  she  may  be,  is  a  little  startled  by 
her  first  proposal,  and  as  I  was  only 
thirteen,  I  was  very  much  startled 
indeed. 

"Why,  HarryV^  I  said.  He  was 
very  red,  and  he  turned  away  from 
me  and  looked  at  the  carriage  wheel. 
Harry  was  only  sixteen  himself,  so  I 
suppose  he  was  a  little  startled,  too; 
but  though  Harry  is  bashful,'  he  is 
determined,  too;  so,  as  I  didn't  say 
anything  more,  he  turned  around 
again  after  a  few  minutes,  redder  than 
ever,  and  said,  "Well?" 

"WeU,"  I  said,  and  I  looked  back 
at  him,  too,  for  I  never  was  afraid  of 


anybody,  even  if  it  was  someone  pro- 
p(^ing  to  me,  "somehow  I  don't 
think  I'd  care  to."  Then  I  remem- 
bered my  promise  to  mother  that 
afternoon,  and  I  said,  "Anyhow,  I 
don't  think  your  father  and  mother 
would  like  it,  do  you?" 

Harry  laughed.  He  is  not  very 
romantic,  or  he  would  have  known 
better  than  to  laugh  when  he  was 
making  love.  "Like  it!"  he  fairly 
roared,  "there's  nothing  on  earth 
they'd  Uke  so  much.  T^atever  put 
that  into  your  head?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  which 
wasn't  true,  of  course.  Then  I  told 
him  that,  anyhow,  he  was  too  young 
to  propose  to  me,  and  that  I  would 
much  rather  talk  about  something 
else;  and  Harry,  though  he  is  deter- 
mined, is  not  the  nagging  sort,  and 
he  didn't  say  any  more  about  it — 
then. 

Of  course  I  told  mother  all  about  it 
as  soon  as  I  got  home  that  night. 
She  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  by  a  big 
lamp,  sewing,  as  usual.  When  I  fin- 
ished she  rose  quietly,  gathered  up 
her  work,  and  turned  down  the  light. 

"Let's  go  to  bed,"  she  said.  She 
put  her  arm  around  me,  and  we  went 
upstairs  together;  when  we  reached 
the  top  she  remarked  casually, 

"Don't  worry  about  Harry,  honey, 
I  always  thought  he'd  ask  you,  but 
he's  about  five  years  ahead  of  time. 
Lucy  was  rather  silly,  that's  all,  and 
he  had  to  say  something." 

"Then  shall  I  go  and  try  the  new 
horse  in  the  morning,  mother?" 

"Of  course;  why  not?  Don't  open 
yoiu"  window  too  far,  dear — ^there's  a 
strong  wind  from  the  west." 

Ill 

Lucy  and  I  were  both  ready  for  the 
High  School  that  next  fall,  but  Lucy's 
family  decided  to  send  her  to  the 
"Academy,"  twenty-five  miles  away, 
where  Harry  had  already  been  going 
for  two  years,  preparing  for  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  When  I  came 
home  from  the  Stone's  bearing  this 
important  piece  of  news,  mother  made 
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an  announcement  with  her  customary 
suddenness. 

"I'm  rather  glad  of  it,"  she  said, 
"for  you  won't  feel  that  you  are  go- 
ing away  and  leaving  her  behind, 
since  she  is  going  too.  I've  decided 
to  send  you  to  school  in  Philadel- 
phia." 

"  Send  me  to  school  in  Philadelphia! 
Away  from  you?"  I  cried,  the  tears 
coming  to  my  eyes  before  I  had  fin- 
ished speaking. 

"It's  the  school  I  went  to  when  I 
was  a  girl,"  coaxed  mother;  "that  is, 
when  I  went  at  all;  and  I  was  very 
happy  there.  The  same  principal  is 
still  in  charge — Miss  Mortimer — ^and 
she  was  very' kind  and  cordial  when  I 
wrote  to  her  about  you.  The  summer 
vacations  are  long,  dear,  and  the  time 
is  really  very  short  from  Thanksgiv- 
ing to  Christmas  and  from  Christmas 
to  Easter." 

"But  where,"  I  faltered,  "is  the 
money  coming  from?"  I  devoutly 
hoped  that  my  mother  had  not 
thought  of  that,  and  that  when  re- 
minded of  it  by  her  more  prudent 
daughter  she  might  discover  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  her  plan. 

"Oh,  I've  been  putting  by  a  little 
every  year,"  she  said,  "and  besides, 
I've  so  many  orders  now  that  I'm 
going  to  enlarge  the  business,  and 
have  Miss  Sims  for  an  assistant.  I 
had  an  order  this  morning  for  all  the 
lingerie  for  a  big,  big  trousseau,  and 
I've  been  drawing  designs  for  the 
bridal  petjicoat.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  one?" 

I  never  shall  forget  the  trunkf ul  of 
lovely  clothes  I  had  to  take  with  me 
when  I  left  for  school,  all  so  beauti- 
fully made,  fitting  so  well,  and  so 
many  of  them.  Mother  went  with 
me  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  stayed  overnight  at  a  hotel, 
and  went  to  the  theatre.  The  next 
morning  when  we  reached  the  school 
it  was  already  full  of  girls,  hurrying 
everywhere,  trying  to  get  settled,  and 
I  had  to  hurry  with  the  rest.  The 
parting  with  mother  was  not  as  hard 
as  I  had  expected. 


My  roonunate  was  a  ^1  from 
Boston  named  Nancy  Hutchinson. 
I  have  since  found  out  that  she  is  not 
at  all  a  typical  Bostonian,  and  that 
her  family,  though  very  wealthy,  is 
not  one  of  the  really  old  ones,  hke 
father's;  but  I  thought  that  next  to 
mother,  of  course,  she  was  the  most 
attractive  person  I  had  ever  seen;  I 
think  so  stUl.  Even  then,  her  brother 
Robert's  friends  were  very  thoughtful 
about  sending  her  violets  and  candy. 
We  younger  ^Is  were  only  supposed 
to  stay  up  a  little  while  at  the  school 
dances,  but  usually  when  Miss  Morti- 
mer came  to  tell  us  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed,  Nancy  had  every  dance  en- 
gaged to  the  very  end,  and  Miss  Mor- 
timer let  her  stay.  Miss  Mortimer 
must  have  been  as  old  as  forty,  but 
she  still  had  some  remnants  of  good 
looks,  and  I  sometimes  think  she  may 
have  been  a  popular  girl  herself  once. 

I  went  home  with  Nancy  for  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays.  I  had  never 
visited  at  any  house  before  except  the 
Stone's,  and  I  found  this  very  different. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  wears  the  most  im- 
posing collars  you  ever  saw,  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  hair  is  always  beauti- 
fully waved,  and  her  waist  is  smaller 
than  mine;  and  they  were  the  first 
people  I  had  seen  except  mother  and 
the  girls  and  teachers  at  school,  who 
were  not  the  least  bit  uncertain  as  to 
their  EngUsh.  Since  then  I  have  made 
a  great  many  visits,  and  soon  got  used 
to  butlers  and  low-necked  dresses, 
and  all  the  things  that  go  with  them. 
But  they  made  me  dreadfully  uneasy 
at  first.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  us  a 
Uttle  dance,  and  I  had  the  german 
with  Robert.  He  was  dreadfully 
cross  because  I  was  taken  out  so  much. 

"When  I  come  down  to  your  next 
school  dance,"  he  said,  "you  must 
save  every  waltz  for  me."  Of  course 
I  didn't  do  anything  of  the  sort;  in 
fact,  I  saved  just  two  in  all,  and 
Robert,  who  does  not  take  to  being 
thwarted  as  good-temperedly  as 
Harry,  was  so  cross  during  those  two 
that  I  wished  I  hadn't  saved  him  any. 

I  didn't  see  much  of  the  Stones  the 
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next  four  years.  The  Hutchinsons 
.went  abroad  for  two  of  the  summer 
vacations,  and  took  me  with  them 
both  times;  the  other  two  summers  I 
visited  a  great  deal,  and  my  school 
friends  and  their  brothers  came  to 
.visit  me;  the  winter  vacations  were  so 
short  that  I  didn't  always  come  home, 
and  when  I  did,  I  Uked  being  alone 
with  mother.  Besides,  though  Lucy 
(grew  prettier  and  sweeter  all  the  time, 
Harry  did  not  seem  to  improve  very 
touch,  and  I  avoided  being  alone  with 
him — ^he  bored  me  so.  However, 
when  I  got  a  letter  from  him  not  long 
before  I  finished  school,  asking  me  to 
come  with  his  family  to  the  gradua- 
tion festivities  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  I  accepted,  because  I 
bad  a  letter  from  mother  urging  me  to 
do  so.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  didn't  want  to  very  much,  especially 
B.S  I  had  to  give  up  an  imusually  jolly 
house  party  to  do  so. 

I  never  was  so  glad  to  get  home  as  I 
•was  early  that  June.  I  was  very  tired 
And  I  looked  forward  to  three  deUght- 
ful  weeks  alone  with  mother.  She  had 
.come  to  my  graduation,  of  course,  but 
there  was  no  time -then  for  *' heart-to- 
heart"  talks,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  I  wanted  to  say  to  her.  Besides, 
I  had  bought  all  the  materials  for  my 
summer  dresses,  and  there  were  these 
to  be  seen  and  "enthused"  over,  and 
•then  the  careful  planning  and  making. 
Mother  liked  everything  that  I  had 
bought,  and  listened  to  all  that  I  had 
to  say,  but  she  finally  looked  up  over 
a,  piece  of  fine  batiste  with  a  little 
frown. 

'  'Haven't  you  planned  anything  for 
Harry's  graduation?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  Mother,  I'd  forgotten  all 
about  it!"  I  said,  and  hesitated  a 
minute,  looking  at  the  pile  of  pretty 
things  in  front  of  me.  "I  hate  to  use 
any  of  these — I  do  so  want  them 
fresh  for  Class  Day  and  the  Boat 
Races,  and  all  my  summer  visits  after- 
wards. There  must  be  something  left 
over  from  last  year  that  would  be 
plenty  good  enough." 

"You  seem  to  be  forgetting,"  said 


mother,  "that  you  were  traveUng 
hard  in  Europe  all  last  summer,  and 
came  back  with  your  clothes  worn  to 
shreds.  What  particular  dress  can 
you  suggest  4eft  over  from  last  year' 
that  will  do  for  Harry's  ball?  " 

Mother  spoke  a  trifle  sarcastically, 
which  is  an  unusual  thing  for  her,  and 
I  answered  a  trifle  sulkily,  which  is,  I 
hope,  an  unusual  thing  for  me. 

"Well,  if  you  think  best,  of  course  I 
can  wear  the  dress  we  made  at  Easter 
time  for  the  school  dance — everyone 
said  it  was  the  prettiest  one  there! 
But  it  does  seem  too  bad  to  waste  it 
on  Harry  and  his  stupid  farmer's 
party."  I  pushed  away  the  ribbons 
I  had  in  my  lap,  walked  over  to  the 
window,  and  stood  for  several  min- 
utes looking  out  at  nothing  in  partic- 
ular, feeling  nervous  and  irritable 
and  tired — not  an  unusual  condition, 
I  have  discovered,  for  a  girl  to  be  in 
after  she  has  been  having  too  many 
beaux  and  too  little  sleep.  Presently 
I  felt  mother's  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"Helena,"  she  said,  drawing  me 
gently  down  to  the  window-seat  be- 
side her,  "have  you  ever  thought  that 
your  going  to  his  graduation  may 
mean  a  great  deal  to  Harry?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  think  so," 
I  said,  still  sulkily,  "I've  hardly  seen 
anything  of  Harry  these  last  four 
years;  and  when  I  have  seen  him  his 
manner  has  certainly  not  been  what 
one  would  call  flirtatious."  I  giggled 
a  little,  and  the  corners  of  mother's 
mouth  twitched,  for  the  idea  of  Harry 
being  flirtatious  is  funny. 

"I  think,"  mother  said,  growing 
grave  again  very  quickly,  "that 
Harry  will  ask  you  to  marry  him 
before  long;  and  when  he  does,  I  hope 
that  you  will  accept  him." 

"You  think  he'll  ask  me  to  marry 
him!"  I  cried,  "and  if  he  does,  you 
hope  I'll  accept  him.  That  great, 
awkward,  stupid,  red-faced,  tongue- 
tied  farmer-boy!" 

"That  great,  whole-souled,  clean- 
hearted,  honest  man!"  she  retorted 
vehemently.  "What  good  thing  in 
life  is  there  that  he  cannot  give  you? 
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What  evil  thing  is  there  that  he  can- 
not keep  away?  Will  you  ever  have 
to  feel  that  you  are  his  inferior?  He 
knows,  and  glories  in  the  fact,  that 
you  are  leagues  ahead  of  him  in  cul- 
ture and  education  and  deUcacy. 
Will  you  ever  have  to  fight  your  own 
way,  earning  the  very  bread  that  you 
and  your  children  put  into  your 
mouths?  He  will  not  let  so  much  as  a 
breath  of  cold  wind  touch  you.  Will 
he  take  you  away  from  me,  teach  you 
that  your  mother  is  an  inferior  crea- 
ture, use  me  in  times  of  necessity  and 
ignore  me  at  all  others?  He  will  love 
me  as  my  own  sons,  who  are  dead, 
would  have  done.  He  is  rich;  he  is 
good;  he  is  young  and  strong;  he  is  in 
love  with  you.  What  more  can  you 
ask  when  you  choose  your  husband? '' 

"  I  suppose,*'  I  answered  hotly,  **  that 
I  can  ask  to  be  in  love  with  him." 

All  the  vehemence  and  anger  left 
my  mother's  face,  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  come,  but  left  it,  I  thought,  very 
white. 

'*Is  there  anyone  else?''  she  asked, 
quickly. 

'*No,"  I  repUed,  '^  there  is  not.  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  yet  whom 
I  wished  to  marry." 

"And  you  have  reached  the  mature 
age  of  eighteen,"  said  my  mother. 
A  little  srnile  flickere4  across  her  face. 
She  was  always  Uke  that,  reminding 
you  of  an  April  day,  whose  little 
storms  and  showers  appear  suddenly 
and  never  last  long,  but  throw  the 
sweetness  of  its  sunshine  in  even 
sharper  relief  than  if  they  did  not  occur. 
"I  suppose  you  will  not  attempt  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  never  met  any- 
one who  wished  to  marry  you?" 

"As  I  have  already  told  you  all 
about  it,"  I  answered,  "you  know 
that  Robert  Hutchinson  has  pre- 
tended to  make  love  to  me  ever  since 
I  first  met  him — he  doesn't  mind  be- 
ing refused  in  the  least — and  Eleanor 
Leighton's  cousin  has  talked  more  or 
less  nonsense — and  there  are  one  or 
two  others;  I  don't  believe,  though, 
that  any  man  is  losing  his  appetite  or 
sleep  over  me." 


My  mother  looked  reUeved,  and  re- 
tiurned  to  her  subject.  "Have  you 
anything  against  Harry?"  she  asked. 

I  certainly  did  not  want  to  tell  her 
that  I  hate  to  see  anyone  so  slow  and 
so  stupid,  and  so  interested  in  pigs 
and  cows  and  so  utterly  indifferent  to 
poetry  and  romance,  and  all  the  really 
important  things  of  life — ^f or  those  are 
really  not  good  reasons  for  hating  any- 
body. It  seemed  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion that  the  way  he  wore  his  clothes, 
and  dropped  his  final  g's  and  ate  his 
food,  all  jarred  on  me;  nor  did  I  Uke 
to  drag  in  Mrs.  Stone's  "ciurlers"  and 
Mr.  Stone's  collar  button,  and  the 
fact  that  the  "hired  girl"  calls  me  by 
my  first  name;  so  I  simply  said  "no." 

"Then,"  mother  pleaded,  "won't 
you  try  to  Hke  him  a  little  better? 
Remember  what  the  optimist  said  to 
the  pessimist,  '  Don't  look  at  the  hole 
— ^16ok  at  the  doughnut.'" 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "Harry's  very 
like  a  doughnut — tough  and  im- 
sightly  and — ^indigestible." 

"Doughnuts  are  no  more  indigesti- 
ble than  puff  paste,"  said  my  mother, 
"but  I  am  afraid  you  prefer  that." 

"I  certainly  do,"  I  said,  "but  I'U 
try  to  fall  in  love  with  Harry  if  you 
want  me  to."  I  knew  I  was  perfectly 
safe  in  saying  that,  for  of  course  I 
couldn't,  if  I  lived  a  thousand  years; 
and  it  made  the  conversation  end 
pleasantly. 

IV 

I  finally  departed  for  Harry's  grad- 
uation with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  and 
Lucy,  carrying  with  me  an  outfit 
which  satisfied  even  mother,  and 
quite  surpassed  that  of  any  other  girl 
I  met.  We  went  in  the  new  motor 
Mr.  Stone  had  recently  bought — ^a 
large,  cheap  car  which  he  calls  his 
B.\it6mobile  and  drives  himself,  very 
badly;  it  broke  down  several  times  on 
the  way,  with  the  result  that  we  did 
not  reach  our  destination  until  after 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We 
were  promptly  informed  at  the 
"hotel"  that  supper  was  "all  cleared 
up"  and  that  we  could  not  get  any- 
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thing  to  eat  there  "at  that  late  hour.'' 
So  Harrjr,  who  had  met  us  wreathed 
with  smiles,  and  looking  terribly  hot 
and  imcomfortable  in  brand  new 
ready-made  clothes,  said  that  he 
would  ask  the  landlady  of  his  board* 
ing  house  to  take  pity  on  us,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  drove  there,  and  sat  out- 
side while  he  went  in  and  pleaded  for 
mercy.  He  was  gone  a  long  time,  and 
came  back  looking  as  if  he  had  been 
through  a  fiery  ordeal,  but  saying  that 
she  had  consented  to  give  us  some- 
thing. We  went  in  and  sat  down  at  a 
long,  grim-looking  table,  laid  with 
thick  white  china — the  crumbs  had 
not  been  brushed  away  since  the  last 
meal,  and  the  clean  knives  and  forks 
lay  around  in  piles  wherever  it  was 
convenient  to  drop  them,  apparently 
— and  were  served  by  a  tired,  cross- 
looking  "hired  girl"  to  a  delicious 
and  wholesome  repast  of  cold  baking- 
powder  biscuit,  ham,  canned  salmon, 
custard  pie  and  green  tea. 

While  we  were  eating,  Harry  told 
us  that  Mrs.  Powers,  the  mother  of 
Jim  Powers,  his  best  friend,  was  "giv- 
ing a  little  party  for  the  young  peo- 
ple" that  evening,  and  wanted  us  all 
to  come — so  we  hurried  back  to  the 
hotel  to  get  ready.  I  was  hot  and 
dusty  and  tired,  and  longed  for  a 
good  bath,  but  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  tub  to  be  found,  so  I  did 
the  best  I  could  with  a  basin,  got  into 
my  new  pale-blue  muslin,  and  went 
downstairs,  hoping  to  find  more  air 
on  the  piazza  than  in  the  stuffy  little 
bedroom.  Harry  was  walking  up  and 
down,  waiting  for  us,  and  when  he 
saw  me  he  stopped  short  and  grew 
very  red,  looking  at  me  with  a  long, 
slow  stare  as  if  he  had  never  seen  me 
before. 

"You  are  the  loveliest  girl  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,"  he  said  at  last. 

The  piazza  was  crowded  with 
proud  parents  who  had  come  to  see 
their  sons  graduate,  and  Harry's  thick 
voice  has  a  very  penetrating  quality. 
The  next  minute  fully  fifty  pairs  of 
eyes  were  turned  upon  me. 

"Well,"  I    said    distinctly,   "you 


have  never  seen  many  in  a  place  like 
this." 

The  color  died  out  of  his  face,  and 
I  knew  that  I  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing even  him  understand  that  I  was 
very  angry.  Harry  is  stupid,  and  a 
delicate  insinuation  does  not  go  very 
far  with  him.  I  walked  away  to- 
wards the  parlor,  and  at  that  minute 
Lucy  came  down  the  stairs,  and 
joined  us.  I  was  thankful.  We  were 
a  Uttle  late  in  reaching  Mrs.  Powers' 
house,  and  all  the  other  guests  had 
already  arrived.  The  girls  were  sit- 
ting on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the 
men  on  the  other;  everyone  looked 
hot  and  self-conscious  and  uncom- 
fortable. The  somewhat  limited  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  whispers, 
and  every  now  and  then  there  was  a 
stifled  giggle,  which  was  immediately 
suppressed.  We  were  taken  around 
by  Mrs.  Powers,  and  introduced  to 
every  single  person;  and  when  we  had 
made  the  rounds,  and  sunk  gratefuUy 
into  chairs,  a  solemn  hush  fell  upon 
the  assembly  and  lasted  several  min- 
utes. Then  Mrs.  Powers  (who  had 
gone  out  of  the  room  after  the  intro- 
ductions were  over)  returned  wreathed 
in  smiles,  bearing  a  large  trayful  of 
cards  with  little  pencUis  attached; 
she  distributed  these,  and  then,  still 
smiUng  she  said : 

"You  have  all  heard  the  nursery 
rhyme, 

Pussy,  where  have  you  been  today? 
Out  in  the  meadow  asleep  on  the  hay. 
Pussy,  you  are  a  lazy  cat 
If  you've  done  no  more  than  that. 

Now  I  will  give  you  five  minutes  in 
which  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
pussy." 

A  series  of  groans  was  heard,  which 
seemed  to  please  her  very  much,  and 
we  all  bent  to  our  tasks;  when  the 
five  minutes  were  up,  and  relief 
seemed  at  hand,  she  made  another 
smiling  announcement. 

"Now  you  may  draw  a  picture  of 
the  meadow." 

When  this  was  finally  achieved,  she 
gathered  up  all  the  cards,  and  took 
them    away    to    consult    with    two 
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friends  who  had  come  in  to  help  her 
with  the  party,  as  to  which  was  the 
best.  While  she  was  gone  we  sat  in 
stony  silence;  when  she  came  back 
she  was  holding  up  a  card  which  I 
recognized  as  mine  with  a  feeling  of 
sinking  horror,  and  she  announced: 

**Whoever  drew  this  must  step  for- 
ward and  receive  a  prize." 

I  have  studied  about  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  and  since  that  evening  I 
have  imderstood  its  terrors  a  little 
better,  and  I  have  sympathized  more 
with  its  victims.  After  the  "drawing 
contest"  was  over,  we  were  all  re- 
quested to  "pass  into  the  back  par- 
lor" and  a  "guessing  contest"  took 
place.  Little  tables  were  placed 
primly  about,  and  we  "progressed" 
from  one  to  another.  On  the  first 
table  were  eight  little  unlabelled  bot- . 
ties,  containing  flavoring  extracts;  on 
the  next  the  same  nimiber  contain- 
ing spices,  and  so  forth.  I  tasted  and 
tasted  and  when  I  was  through  I 
couldn't  have  told  almond  extract 
from  cloves.  The  entertainment 
ended  with  a  supper  consisting  of 
vanilla  ice  cream,  coffee  served  in 
tea-cups  without  any  saucers,  and 
"several  kinds  of  layer  cakes. 

Although  the  girls  and  men  had 
avoided  each  other  all  the  evening  as 
if  they  were  afraid  of  catching  the 
plague,  they  began  to  leave  the  house 
in  soUtary  couples  as  soon  as  they  had 
said  good  night  to  their  hostess.  Lucy 
whispered  to  me  that  Jim  Powers  was 
going  to  "see  her  home,"  and  asked  if 
I  would  mind  walking  slowly  along 
behind  with  Harry.  I  did  mind,  but  I 
agreed,  and  waited  patiently  with 
him  at  the  comer  of  the  street  until 
Lucy  and  Jim  were  out  of  sight. 

"Come,"  I  said  then,  as  Harry  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  any  particular 
hurry,  "I  suppose  we  can  start  now 
without  any  danger  of  interrupting  a 
delightful  tete-a-tete." 

The  street  was  very  dark,  and  there 
was  no  one  in  sight  and  suddenly  I 
felt  Harry's  arm,  very  tight  around 
my  waist;  with  his  free  hand  he  turned 
my  face  up  towards  his.     Harry  is 


strong  as  an  ox  (among  his  other 
bovine  qualities)  and  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  useless  to  try  to  get 
away — but  I  spoke  very  quickly. 

"Harry,"  I  said,  "no  man  has  ever 
kissed  me  yet;  no  gentleman  has  ever 
presumed  to  attempt  it.  Have  I 
given  you  any-  reason  to  believe  that 
you  have  a  right  to  my  first  kiss?  " 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  move. 
Then  he  took  away  his  hand,  and  his 
arm  dropped  slowly.  "I  didn't  mean 
to — to  make  you  feel  like  that,"  he 
muttered,  "I'm  sorry.  Forgive  me, 
Helena." 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  you  as  long  as 
I  Uve,"  I  answered — and  in  spite  of 
all  he  could  say,  I  did  not  speak  to 
him  again  that  evening,  not  even  to 
bid  him  good  night. 

Lucy  was  already  in  our  room  when 
I  got  there,  and  greeted  me  with  a 
radiant  face. 

"Oh,  Helena,  didn't  you  have  a 
lovely  time?  I  do  think  it  was  one  of 
the  nicest  parties  I  ever  went  to,"  she 
said,  "I  wish  we  were  going  to  stay 
here  longer — ^it's  too  dreadful  to  think 
that  every  thing  will  be  all  over  with 
day  after  tomorrow." 

"Well,  I  suppose  Jim  can  come  and 
visit,"  I  said  crossly,  "imhook  my 
dress,  will  you,  please?" 

"Why,  Helena!  what's  the  matter?" 

I  hate  the  kind  of  girl  who  is  always 
talking  about  her  love  affairs,  so  I 
only  said  that  I  was  tired  and  hot, 
and  wanted  to  get  to  bed  and  to  sleep 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Why,  I  feel  so  excited  I  could  talk 
all  night,"  said  Lucy.  "By  the  way, 
there's  a  big  box  of  candy  and  a  letter 
here  for  you;  they  came  on  the  even- 
ing mail.  Someone  must  be  keeping 
pretty  close  track  of  you.  I  wish  Jim 
would  send  me  great  packages  like 
that." 

"You're  welcome  to  the  candy,"  I 
said,  "I've  had  so  much  of  it  given  to 
me  this  spring  I'm  sick  of  the  sight  of 
it."  I  handed  her  the  ten-pound  box 
of  Maillard's  chocolates,  and  opened 
the  letter.  It  was  from  Robert.  As 
Lucy  put  it,  he  did  "keep  pretty  close 
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track  of  me."  No  matter  how  little  I 
told  him  of  my  plans,  or  how  much  I 
traveled  about,  I  was  sure  to  get  a 
letter  every  day  from  him — long, 
tedious,  apd  silly.  But  at  least,  what- 
ever he  might  say — and  he  certainly 
said  a  good  deal — ^he  kept  his  hands 
off  me — ^in  his  pockets  most  of  the 
time,  ta  be  quite  truthful;  and  I 
thought  anything  that  would  take  my 
mind  off  Harry  would  seem  pleasant 


that  night,  so  I  read  the  letter,  which 
was  just  like  hundreds  of  others  I  had 
had  from  him,  instead  of  tearing  it 
right  up  and  putting  it  into  the  scrap 
basket,  as  I  often  did.  Then  I  un- 
dressed and  lay  down  in  the  bed  with 
Lucy,  who  chatted  for  a  long  time 
very  happily,  reflecting  that  perhaps 
some  men  were  less  tiresome  than 
others,  but  that  none  of  them  were 
worth  loving,  much  less  marrying. 


(To  be  continued.) 

LAKE  WINNIPESAUKEE 

By  Mary  B.  Benson 

Bathed  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
"The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit"  Ues; 

Her  waters  dancing  and  sparkling 
*  Neath  the  blue  of  the  summer  skies.- 

Misty  and  soft  in  the  distance, 

Guarding  her  waters  fair. 
Silently  tower  the  mountains; 

Touched  with  a  beauty  rare. 

Calm  in  the  heat  of  noonday. 
Like  a  mirror  her  waters  clear; 

Oh,  beautiful  Winnipesaukee, 
The  "Great  Spirit"  hovers  near. 

Slowly  the  shadows  deepen 

And  the  sunset  glory  falls 
On  mountain  s^d  lake  and  hillside. 

While  near-by — a  night  bird  calls. 

The  night  winds  whisper  gently 
A3  over  the  mountains  creeps 

The  moon  in  its  silvery  glory 

To  smile  on  the  lake,  as  she  sleeps. 

Oh,  lovely  "Lake  of  the  Northlands," 

Your  beauty  is  ever  new; 
And  life  grows  brighter  and  sweeter, 

As  my  thoughts  fly  back  to  you. 


THE  WEARE  PAPERS 

By  Otis  G.  Hammond 


The  Weare  family  presents  a  most 
remarkable  record  of  public  service 
during  the  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary periods  of  New  Hampshire  history. 
The  most  eminent  member  of  the 
family^  Meshech  Weare,  was  born  in 
Hampton  Falls  June  13,  1713,  and 
died  there  January  14,  1786,  aged  72 
years,  not  an  extreme  age,  as  measured 
by  the  standards  of  the  present  day. 
Had  he  been  twenty  years  younger 
during  the  strenuous  service  of  the 
Revolution  his  Ufe  might  have  been 
extended  by  the  same  period,  for  he 
was  of  a  hardy  and  long-lived 
race.  His  father  lived  91  years,  his 
uncle,  Peter  Weare,  86,  and  his 
grandfather  87. 

Meshech  Weare  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1735,  and 
devoted  the  next  three  years  to  the 
study  of  theology.  In  1738  he  aban- 
doned theology  for  matrimony,  and 
his  pubUc  career  began  with  his  elec- 
tion as  moderator  in  1739.  Passing 
by  his  pubUc  service  in  town  offices, 
we  find  him  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1745,  serving  con- 
tinuously until  1755,  and  again  from 
1762  to  1771,  and  in  1774,  where  he 
occupied  the  speaker's  chair  from 
1752  to  1755,  and  the  clerk's  desk 
from  1765  to  1771 ;  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Albany  Congress  in  1754. 
Judge  Weare  was  in  efifect  the  chief 
executive  of  New  Hampshire  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  being  president  of  the  Council 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  from  1776  to  1784,  and  chief 
justice  from  1776  to  1782.  When  the 
new  constitution  took  effect  in  1784 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  state. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  of  one  year  he 
retired  from  public  office,  being  then 
72  years  of  age  and  in  poor  health,  and 
he  died  January  14,  1786.  The  form 
of  government  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  January  5,  1776, 
which  continued  in  effect  until  the 


constitution  of  1784,  did  not  provide 
for  a  governor  or  any  distinct  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  but 
created  a  council  of  twelve  members, 
which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  pres- 
ent Senate,  and  the  executive  powers 
necessary  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
government  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  were  vested  in  the  two  bodies 
acting  concurrently.  The  president 
of  the  council  was,  therefore,  for  eight 
years  the  chief  officer  of  our  civil 
government.  In  addition  to  all  these 
honors  he  sat  for  35  years,  from  1747 
to  1782,  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court,  the  last  six  years  as  chief 
justice. 

His  father,  Nathaniel  Weare,  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  1727  to  1732,  and  in 
1737-1738,  being  speaker  during  his 
first  year,  and  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  from  1730  to  1738. 

His  uncle,  Peter  Weare,  was  a  coun- 
cillor in  1698,  member  of  the  House 
from  1715  to  1727  and  in  1734,  being 
speaker  from  1722  to  1727,  justice  of 
the  Superior  Court  from  1726  to  1730. 

His  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Weare, 
was  a  member  of  the  House  in  1685 
and  1686,  chief  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  from  1694  to  1696,  and  coun- 
cillor from  1692  to  1715.  ^ 

Such  a  notable  family  of  public 
officials  could  not  fail  to  accumulate  a 
large  and  valuable  body  of  corre- 
spondence and  papers,  both  public 
and  private,  but  save  a  few  stray  docu- 
ments of  Utile  value  their  location  was 
not  known  to  the  officers  of  the 
State  or  to  students  of  its  history 
until  1913.  In  that  year,  among  the 
effects  of  Jacob  B.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  intestate,  was  found  a  chest 
containing  ten  large  volumes  of  an- 
cient manuscripts  labelled  "Weare 
Papers."  The  administrators  of  the 
estate,  Frederick  C.  Moore  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  David  Wesson  of 
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Montclair,  N.  J.,  nephew  and  niece  of 
Mr.  Moore,  discovered  upon  exami- 
nation that  the  papers  related  largely 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  H.  C.  Ward  of 
New  York  as  agent,  with  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  sale  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  Through  other 
parties  they  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Hon.  George  H.  Moses 
of  Concord,  who  was  then  in 
business  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Moses  later  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Otis  G.  Hammond,  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  who  immediately  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  administrar 
tors  to  ascertain  their  plans  for  the 
disposition  of  the  papers.  A  request 
that  they  be  sent  to  the  society  for 
examination  was  refused,  not  unex- 
pectedly, but  examination  at  the  bank 
in  Montclair  where  they  were  stored 
was  permitted.  A  very  brief  and 
hasty  view  of  the  documents  proved 
to  Mr.  Hammond  that  they  were 
without  question  the  genuine  Weare 
papers  which  had  been  lost  for  so 
many  years,  but  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  at  that  time  towards 
seciuing  their  return  to  New  Hamp- 
shire by  purchase  or  otherwise,  as  they 
had  not  then  been  appraised  to  the 
probate  coiut.  The  administrators 
readily  promised,  however,  to  give 
Mr.  Hammond  immediate  informa- 
tion of  any  progress  towards  their  dis- 
posal. This  promise,  however,  was 
evidently  forgotten,  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  passed  during  which  letters 
of  inquiry  brought  no  information 
until,  finally,  in  April,  1915,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Wesson  stated  that  the 
papers  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  auctioneer  to  be  sold.  Neither 
the  name  of  the  auctioneer,  his  resi- 
dence, nor  the  time  of  sale  was  men- 
tioned, in  spite  of  the  promises  of  the 
administrators  to  give  Mr.  Hammond 
the  earliest  information  of  any  inten- 
tion to  dispose  of  the  papers,  and  fur- 
ther correspondence  was  necessary  to 
obtain  these  facts.  It  was  finally 
ascertained  that  the  auctioneer  men- 


tioned was  Stan.  V.  Henkels  of  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  most  distinguished 
dealers  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  sale  was  to  be  held  in  May.  The 
matter  was  then  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Hon.  Frank  S.  Streeter,/  then 
president  of  the  Historical  Society, 
who  advised  that  no  action  be  taken 
until  the  auctioneer's  printed  cata- 
logue appeared  as  pubUcly  advertising 
the  sale.' 

This  advice,  though  undoubtedly 
sound,  made  the  situation  somewhat 
more  difficult  on  account  of  the  short 
time  generally  allowed  by  auctioneers 
between  the  mailing  of  their  catalogues 
and  the  day  of  sale,  often  not  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  it  did 
not  appear  safe  to  depend  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  catalogue  from  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  estate  in  time  to  secure 
necessary  official  action.  An  arrange 
ment  was  therefore  made  through 
other  parties  for  the  securing  of  a 
catalogue  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. By  this  means  a  copy  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hammond  on  May  22, 
only  eleven  days  before  the  sale,  which 
was  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  June  2, 
while  the  copy  promised  by  the  ad- 
ministrators did  not  appear  until  five 
days  later,  which  would  have  been  too 
late  for  action  by  the  state. 

A  consultation  was  .immediately 
held  with  Mr.  Streeter  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parsons,  and  the  matter  was  car^ 
ried  to  the  office  o>f  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, where  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  Matthews,  assistant  attorney-gen- 
eral, plans  were  made  for  official  ac- 
tion, and  at  a  meeting  held  on  May 
28,  the  case  was  laid  before  Governor 
Spaulding  and  his  council,  who 
responded  immediately  and  unani- 
mously by  directing  Mr.  Matthews 
and  Mr.  Hammond  to  proceed  to 
Philadelphia  and  take  any  measures 
necessary  to  recover  the  papers,  which 
appeared  clearly  to  them  to  be  a  part 
of  the  archives  of  New  Hampshire. 
Accordingly,  aided  by  the  kindness 
of  Hon.  Alexander  Simpson,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  gave  up  half  of  his 
Memorial  Day  hoUday  to  receive  his 
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visitors  from  New  Hampshire,  an 
injunction  was  served  on  Mr.  Henkels 
and  the  administrators  on  June  1,  the 
day  before  the  sale  was  to  be  held, 
and  suit  for  recovery  was  entered  in 
the  courts  of  Philadelphia  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  vs, 
Henkels  et  als.y  the  firm  of  Simpson, 
Brown  &  Williams  appearing  as  coim- 
sel  for  the  state. 

This  injunction  rested  for  three 
years  without  the  case  being  brought 
to  trial,  but  the  delay,  which  at  times 
became  vexatious,  proved  very  profit- 
able to  the  state.  The 'attitude  of  the 
defendants  gradually  changed  from 
belligerency  to  reason  and  compro- 
mise, and  those  in  New  Hampshire 
who  were  giving  constant  attention  to 
the  case  were  fortunate  in  finding 
evidence  which  effectively  exploded 
the  Moore  family  tradition  as  to  their 
original  possession  of  the  papers,  and 
finally  induced  the  defendants  to 
yield  without  trial.  The  elder  Moore 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  in  1823, 
and  its  first  librarian.  He  was  also 
the  editor  of  the  society's  earliest 
publications,  the  "Collections,"  a  true 
title,  for  these  volumes  are  composed 
of  a  miscellany  of  valuable  historical 
docmnents,  papers,  and  essays  col- 
lected from  various  sources.  It  was 
thought  that  possibly  he  might  have 
published  some  of  these  Weare  papers, 
and  a  search  revealed  most  important 
evidence  bearing  on  the  case.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  Collections, 
printed  in  1827,  of  which  Mr.  Moore 
was  both  editor  and  pubUsher,  pages 
13&-194  constitute  a  chapter  entitled 
"Original  Letters,"  and  among  these 
are  included  fifteen  of  the  twenty-nine 
letters  of  George  Washington  which 
were  found  in  the  Weare  papers  under 
injunction  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
head  of  this  chapter  Mr.  Moore 
placed  this  editorial  note:  "The  fol- 
lowing interesting  papers,  relating  to 
the  War  of  Independence,  are  copied 
from  the  originals  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire."   At  the  end  of  the  chapter  he 


added  another  note :  *  *  The  remainder 
of  Washington's  letters  in  the  secre- 
tary's office  in  this  state,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks  in  his 
forthcoming  edition  of  Washington's 
Works."  Here  we  have  Mr.  Moore's 
own  statement  that  in  1827  some  of 
the  papers  afterwards  found  in  his 
son's  estate  were  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  state  archives.  After  the  settle- 
ment of  the  case  it  was  admitted  by 
the  counsel  for  the  defendants  that 
this  evidence  was  final  in  inducing 
them  to  settle  the  case  without  trial. 

In  November,  1918,  a  conference  of 
counsel  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, and  Mr.  Simpson  for  the  state, 
and  Judge  William  L.  Stuart  and  Hon. 
Hampton  L.  Carson  for  the  defendants, 
at  which  an  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  the  defendants  yielded  to  the 
claim  of  the  state  for  all  the  documents 
of  a  pubUc  and  official  character, 
which  were  clearly  a  part  of  the  New 
Hampshire  archives,  and  the  state 
agreed  to  purchase  for  $3,000  the 
remainder  of  the  papers,  those  per- 
sonal to  the  Weare  family,  and  those 
which  lacked  some  measure  of  proof 
of  their  official  character.  This  pay- 
ment was  also  to  release  the  state  from 
all  claims  of  any  nature  whatsoever 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  The 
papers  considered  as  purchased  by  the 
state  include  a  considerable  number 
of  Revolutionary  letters  of  great 
importance  and  value,  which  were, 
without  any  reasonable  doubt  from  a 
layman's  point  of  view,  as  much  the 
property  of  the  state  as  any  of  the 
others,  but  whose  disposition  by  a 
court  of  law,  deciding  by  positive  and 
legal  evidence,  might  have  been  un- 
certain because  of  the  loss  of  the  leaf 
which  bore  the  address.  The  contents 
of  these  letters  did  not  in  all  cases 
absolutely  decide  the  question  whether 
they  were  written  to  Meshech  Weare 
personally  or  in  his  official  capacity. 

This  agreement  was  inunediately 
ratified  by  Governor  Keyes  and  his 
council  and  by  the  Moore  estate  and 
Mr.    Henkels,   and   on   the   30th   of 
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December  last  the  Weare  papers  were 
laid  before  the  governor  and  council, 
the  clear  and  undisputed  property  of 
the  state.  On  that  day,  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hammond,  they 
were  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
with  authority  to  arrange,  repair,  and 
bind  them  in  a  suitable  manner  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  with 
permission  to  the  society  to  publish 
any  or  all  of  them  at  any  time. 

So  this  noted  case  has  during  the 
past  year  come  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, and  the  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society  is  given  the  custody  of 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  docu- 
ments that  has  come  to  the  state 
since  its  foundation,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Masonian  records, 
plans,  and  papers  which  were  received 
in  1891.  The  actual  money  value  of 
the  Weare  papers,  in  case  of  sale  at 
auction,  has  been  variously  estimated, 
but  at  the  present  time  a  conservative 
valuation  would  appear  to  be  about 
$40,000.  They  consist  largely  of  let- 
ters to  President  Weare  from  nearly 
all  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  both  military  and 
civil,  including  29  from  George  Wash- 
ington, 35  from  Gen.  John  Sullivan, 
15  from  Gen.  John  Stark,  and  many 
others  from  Generals  Poor,  Schuyler, 
Heath,  Gates,  Stephen,  Lord  Stirling, 
Reed,  and  Folsom,  and  from  William 
Whipple,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  Robert  Morris,  Samuel 
Huntington,  Matthew  Thornton, 
Thomas  Mckean,  Nathaniel  Peabody, 
Samuel  Livermore,  John  Hanson, 
John  Jay,  and  many  others,  and  more 
than  50  rare  Revolutionary  broad- 
sides. The  docmnents  prior  to  the 
Revolution  had  not  been  catalogued 
by  Mr.  Henkels,  being  reserved  for 
another  sale.  They  are,  however,  of 
exceeding  interest  and  historical  value, 
dating  back  to  1647,  and  include  the 
original  draft  of  the  charter  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  a  deposition  bearing 
the  autographs  of  Gov.  William  Brad- 
ford and  John  Alden,  minutes  of  town 
meetings  at  Penacook,  1726  to  1730,  a 


plan  on  parchment  of  Gov.  John  Endi- 
cott's  500  acre  grant  at' Penacook  in 
1664,  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Newcastle  from  1683  to 
1688,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  almost 
equal  interest.  The  entire  collection 
numbers  about  1,500  documents. 

For  some  reasons  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  this  case  was  not  tried,  and 
an  opinion  obtained  from  the  highest 
court  of  law  defining  a  public  docu- 
ment and  establishing  the  title  to  it  as 
property,  and  ho'W  such  title  may  be 
legally  transferred.  There  are  many 
laws,  circumstances,  and  conditions 
affecting  private  titles  which  do  not 
operate  against  a  municipality  or  a 
state.  If  it  could  be  established  by 
the  courts  that  the  title  to  a  public 
document  is  perpetual  unless  trans- 
ferred by  act  of  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  title  to  real  estate,  such 
as  the  State  House,  county  building,  or 
city  hall,  and  that  such  documents, 
strayed  from  the  custody  of  the  pub- 
lic office  in  which  they  belong,  whether 
by  theft,  negligence  of  individuals,  or 
any  other  cause  not  legal,  may  be 
seized  and  restored  without  recom-se 
by  the  party  in  whose  possession  they 
may  be  found,  then  the  business 
of  autograph  collectors  and  dealers 
would  be  curtailed  by  the  elimination 
of  a  class  of  documents  which  in  the 
aggregate  is  very  large,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  pilfering  from 
public  archives  which  is  constantly 
going  on.  Few  collectors  will  pay 
high  prices  for  autograph  letters, 
knowing  that  they  may  be  taken  from 
them  at  any  time  by  a  duly  author- 
ized public  officer,  and  if  there  is  no 
market  for  such  papers  there  is  no 
incentive  for  the  spoiler. 

This  story  cannot  be  closed  without 
saying  that  the  credit  for  the  restora- 
tion of  this  remarkable  collection  of 
papers  to  the  state  belongs  very  largely 
to  Hon.  Frank  S.  Streeter  and  Chief 
Justice  Parsons,  who,  as  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  were  sO  successful 
in   starting   things,    often   the   most 
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difficult  stage  of  action;  to  Governors 
Spaulding  and  Keyes  and  their  coun- 
cils for  enthusiastic  and  unanimous 
support;  to  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Matthews  for  all  the  hard  work, 
patience,  and  good  judgment  which 
such  a  case  necessarily  involves,  who 
was  at  all  times  ready  for  trial,  and 
had  prepared  himself  to  carry  the  case 


to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  if  necessary;  and  to  Judge 
Simpson  of  Philadelphia,  whose  ability 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  an  adjudicator  has 
since  been  recognized  by  his  election 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  who  so  generously  gave 
his  services  to  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  OLD  HOME  WEEK 

August  16-23,  1919 

Reunion  Ode    (Tune,  ''Old  Oaken  Bucket' 0 

By  Charles  Henry  Chapin 

New  Hampshire  bids  welcome  to  all  sons  and  daughters 

Returning  froni  stations  our  fancies  have  sought. 
We've  roamed  o'er  her  mountains  apd  sailed  o'er  her  waters; — 

We  note  many  changes  the  swift  years  have  wrought. 
We  miss  from  our  ranks  many  dear,  loving  faces 

That  greeted  our  view  in  the  earlier  years. 
We  see  on  each  other  Old  Time's  cruel  traces, 
That  speak  of  privation  and  sorrow  and  tears. 
Chorus: 

Our  old  home  reunion,  our  precious  reunion, 
Our  joyous  reunion  with  old  long  ago! 

We're  thinking  again  of  our  lads  over  yonder 

Who  may  not  return;  but  their  spirits,  we  know, 
Are  hovering  near;  could  there  anything  sunder 

Their  matchless  devotion  that  conquered  the  foe? 
Our  sturdy  New  Hampshire,  as  firm  as  her  granite. 

Has  furnished  her  quota  at  Liberty's  call. 
Our  old  **ship  of  state"  has  the  heroes  to  man  it — 
Victorious  Heroes!  she  welcomes  you  all. 
Chorus: 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors,  our  loyal  defenders, 
Invincible  heroes!  she  welcomes  you  all. 

Our  boys  from  the  front  leave  a  record  behind  them — 

A  record  New  Hampshire  regards  justly  proud. 
The  hundreds  who  fell  bade  her  never  to  mind  them: 

With  courage  unflinching  she  had  them  endowed. 
And  when,  over  yonder,  we  meet  them  triumphant, 

Where  rest  is  eternal  and  striving  shall  cease. 
We're  sure  there  can  nothing  afiford  us  more  comfort 

Than  dwelUng  together  in  infinite  peace. 

Chorus  : 

Our  joyous  reunion,  our  sweet  home  reunion. 
Our  blessed  reunion  in  infinite  peace! 


[The  above  is  taken  from  a  pamting  on  wood  in  the  poeieaaion  of  Mr.  WtUiain  Evarte  Beaman 
of  Cornish.    On  the  back  u  a  pencil  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Chariea  C. 

Beaman  of  the  famous  law  firm,  £varta,Choate&  Beaman,  as  foUows:     Painted  by 

Ruggles,  a  'RuggleB  Gem.'  Picture  from  New  Hampdiire  side  of  Connecticut  River,  showing 
Mt.  Aflcutney  and  flat-boata  on  the  river.  This  was  before  any  railroad.  Church  steeple  in 
ABCUtneyville.    C.  0.  Beaman." 

Dr.  Edward  Ruggles,  bom  in  FaU  River,  Mass.,  1817^ died  m  Brooklyn^  N.Y.,  1867, appeara  a 
member  of  the  American  Art  Union  in  a  list  published  ml847.  He  studied  medicine  ana  paint- 
ing in  Paris,  acquired  a  large  practice,  amusing  Mmaelf  on  vacations  at  hiseasel.  He  painted 
small  landscapes  with  astonishing  rapidity,  Tliey  became  widely  known  as  "Ru^dea  Genu." 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  artist  ever  rtiily  saw  the  flat-boats  here  depicted.  Tlie  i^urch 
steeple  was  built  at  AscutneyvLlle  in  1346,  after  the  last  of  the  flat-boats  are  believed  to  have 
disappeared .  The  large  boat  is  probably  as  inexactly  described  by  some  old  resident.  No  record 
exists  of  any  fore-and-aft  sails  having  been  used  by  flat-boata  on  the  upper-river.  All  described 
were  square  sails,  like  the  two  seen  in  the  distance.  A  hinged  gangway,  the  whole  width  of  the 
boat,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  painting,  may  still  be  seen  in  use  at  A^hleys  Ferry,  between  Clare- 
mont  and  Weathersfield  Bow.] 

EARLY  NAVIGATION  ON  THE 
CONNECTICUT 

By  George  B.   Uphatn 

Preliminary  to  further  pictures  of  beautiful  river,  in  its  whole  length,  is 

life  on  the  upper  Connecticut,  let  us  lined  on  each  side  with  a  great  many 

quote    some    contemporary    writers:  of  the  moat  flourishing  towns  in  the 

Jedidiah  Morse,  clergyman  in  New  United  States." 
Haven,     Conn.,     and     Charlestown,         A  footnote  quotes  these  lines  by 

Mass.,  father  of  the  inventor  of  the  Joel  Barlow,  one  of  the  then  celebra- 

telegraph,  was  the  author  of  the  first  ted  "Hartford  wits": 
American    geography,    published    in 

1784.     In    an    abridgement    of    this,  No  wateir  gleams  through  happier  valleys 

called     "Geography      Made      Easy,"  Nor  drinks  the  sea  a  tavelier  wave  than 

Morse  says  of  the  Connecticut,  "This  thine. 
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Timothy  Dwight,  president  of 
Yale,  in  his  "Travels  in  New  Eng- 
land," writes  in  1803:  *'This  stream 
may  perhaps,  with  as  much  propriety 
as  any  in  the  world  be  named  the 
Beautiful  River.  From  Stuart  to  the 
Sound,  it  uniformly  maintains  this 
character.  Beauty  of  landscape  is  an 
eminent  characteristic  of  this  valley." 

In  the  winter  of  1760,  four  or  five 
men  might  have  been  seen  tramping 
up  the  frozen  river,  two  of  them  drag- 
ging a  chain  and  sticking  iron  pins  in 
the  snow  at  measured  intervals.  The 
others  are  hauling  a  sled  loaded  with 
axes,  guns,  extra  snowshoes,  blan- 
kets and  provisions.  They. are  Col. 
Joseph  Blanchard  of  Dunstable,  sol- 
dier and  surveyor,  with  his  assistants 
— precursors  of  ownership  in  the 
hitherto  unowned  lands  of  the  river 
valley — ^fulfilling  the  directions  of 
Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  has  ordered  them  to 
survey  and  fix  the  north  and  south 
boundaries  of  the  unnamed  townships 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  from 
Charlestown  to  Haverhill.  Driven 
stakes  or  trees  marked  with  numbers, 
exaptly  opposite  each  other  on  the 
east  and  west  banks  indicate  the  cor- 
ners of  the  townships,  planned  to  be 
six  miles  square. 

If  all  other  records  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  had  been  de- 
stroyed if  all  other  knowledge  of  the 
former  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire 
over  the  territory  now  Vermont  had 
been  lost,  the  story  would  be  saved,  at 
least  in  part,  by  these  still  existing 
town  boundary  lines.  A  brief  exam- 
ination of  the  most  recent  map  of  the 
two  states,  showing  the  straight 
lines  extending  from  New  Hampshire 
into  Vermont,  will  be  sufficient  to 
inform  even  a  casual  observer  that  no 
such  continuity  could  possibly  exist 
by  mere  coincidence.  The  boundaries 
south  of  Claremont  and  Weathers- 
field  were,  in  many  instances,  orig- 
inally fixed  by  Massachusetts  Grants, 
and  there  the  Unes  are  more  irregular. 

The  settlements  on  the  meadows  as 


far  north  as  Cowass  (Haverhill  and 
Newbury),  began  nearly  simultane- 
ously with  the  settlement  of  Clare- 
mont. The  first  permanent  settlers 
•in  Cowass  came  there  in  1762, 
although  two  men  sent  from  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  via  Number  Four,  had 
arrived  with  cattle  in  the  summer  of 
1761,  gathered  hay,  fed  the  cattle  in 
the  winter  and  departed  in  June  of  the 
succeeding  year. 

During  1762  and  the  four  or  five 
succeeding  years,  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred settlers,  including  perhaps  two 
hundred  families,  took  their  last  look 
at  civiUzation  in  the  little  village 
clustered  around  the  fort  at  .Charles- 
town,  and  journeyed  northward  into 
the  wilderness,  some  by  the  trail 
through  the  meadows  and  forests, 
probably  the  greater  number  by  the 
river,  in  canoes  in  summer,  on  ice  in 
winter,  with  their  wives,  children,  few 
household  belongings  and  provisions 
on  "slays'*  or  sleds,  drawn  some- 
times by  oxen  or  horses,  perhaps  more 
often  by  man  power.  All  heavy 
articles,  such  as  "mill-cranks,'*  iron 
for  the  blacksmiths,  molasses,  sugar, 
salt,  flour,  rum,  etc.,  necessarily  were 
sent  up  by  the  river.  Trips  by  water 
for  such  necessities  were  frequent,  and 
often  delayed  by  floating  ice  in  spring 
or  fall.  At  one  time  the  celebration 
of  Thanksgiving  at  Haverhill  was 
deferred  for  a  week  owing  to  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  molasses  from  Num- 
ber Four.  On  its  failure  to  arrive, 
the  festival  was  postponed  for 
another  week,  and  finally  celebrated 
without  molasses. 

We  have  records  of  misfortunes 
attending  these  journeys,  of  drown- 
ings and  of  immersions,  not  of  a 
ceremonial  character.  In  one  case  of 
a  break  through  the  ice  occurring  a 
few  miles  north  of  Claremont,  the 
dripping,  shivering  victim  after  rescue 
used  language  deemed  unbiblical. 
When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  minister  he  felt  obliged  to  remon- 
strate. But  the  delinquent  protested 
that  the  Lord  himself  had  cursed  that 
place,     and     he     could*    prove     it. 
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*^  Doesn't  the  Bible  say  the  Lord 
cursed  the  earth  for  man's  sins? 
Well,  when  He  did,  do  you  s'pose  He 
made  an  exception  of  that  particular 
devilish  hole  in  the  Connecticut 
River?" 

The  earliest  industry  of  the  upper 
valley  was  the  felling  of  the  giant 
pines,  especially  reserved  for  the 
masts  and  spars  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
This  industry  is  of  earlier  date  than 
the  coming  of  the  first  settlers. 
Gangs  of  sailors  and  woodcutters 
paddled  up  the  river  in  canoes  with  a 
naval  officer  in  charge,  bringing  with 
them  tools,  provisions  and  suppUes. 
The  peeled  tree  trunks  were  floated 
down  the  river  to  Hartford,  thence 
shipped  to  England.  Just  when  this 
work  was  begun  is  not  known,  but 
probably  before  or  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Quebec  in  1759.  The  first  settlers 
in  Cornish  found  a  "Mast  Camp" 
there,  near  the  mouth  of  Blow-Me- 
Down  Brook. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Beaman  offered  a 
reward  of  $50  to  anyone  who  could 
satisfactorily  explain  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  this  brook.  The  name 
was  given  in  1763  or  earlier,  for  it 
appears  on  the  plan  drawn  on  the 
back  of  the  original  charter  of  Corn- 
ish dated  June  21,  1763.  A  possible 
•explanation  is  that  the  surveyor  who 
made  the  plan  visited  the  "Mast 
Camp,"  heard  the  sailors  singing  a 
chantey  in  which  these  words  occurred 
repeatedly,  and  named  the  brook  then 
And  there  if  the  sailors  had  not  done  so 
before.  The  name  certainly  has  a 
sailor-like  sound. 

The  upper  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley was  long  the  principal  source  of 
supply  for  the  Royal  Navy,  so  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  masts  of  the  British 
fleet  that  lay  at  anchor  in  Boston 
Harbor  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  had  floated  down  past 
the  mouth  of  Sugar  River. 

One  of  the  early  industries  of  the 
upper-river  which  survived  for  many 
years,  was  the  making  of  potash. 
Until  the  great  potash  deposits  of 
Stassfurt,  Germany,  were  developed 


a  century  later,  woodashes  were  the 
chief  commercial  source  of  supply. 
With  wood  and  nothing  else  to  bum, 
with  huge  fire-places  in  almost  every 
room,  with  forests  which  the  settlers, 
hardened  and  skillful  in  swinging  the 
axe,  were  desirous  of  quickly  clear- 
ing, with  the  great  river  to  carry  it 
down  to  ships  at  tide-water,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  upper-valley  re- 
mained for  a  period  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  the  principal  source  of  potash 
for  the  world. 

The  process  of  making  was  simple. 
The  wood-ashes  were  leached  with 
water,  the  lye  boiled  down  and  evap- 
orated in  great  iron  kettles,  and  the 
residue  finally  fused  at  red  heat. 
The  ashes  of  the  wood  fires  which 
heated  the  kettles,  furnished  material 
with  which  to  begin  the  process  anew. 
'* Potash  houses"  were  everywhere. 
Old  deeds  and  road  surveys  make 
frequent  mention  of  them  in  Clare- 
mont,  as  in  all  the  valley  towns. 
Some  were  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
River. 

But  the  "Great  River"  is  as  ever, 
flowing  on.  Had  we  been  at  our  post 
of  observation  on  a  bright  May  morn- 
ing in  1773,  we  should  have  seen  a 
strangely  shaped  object  drifting  slowly 
with  the  current.  Coming  nearer, 
it  proves  to  be  a  long,  rough-hewn, 
pine-log  canoe,  with  a  woven  willow 
canopy  erected  near  the  stern.  In 
it  a  young  man  is  seated,  with  a  bear 
skin  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  It 
is  John  Ledyard,  who  about  a  year 
before,  had  travelled  north  in  a  rick- 
ety sulky  over  the  "Great  Road." 
A  single  year  at  Dartmouth  was 
enough  for  his  restless  spirit.  Indeed, 
during  three  months  of  the  winter 
he  had  been  recorded  absent,  pur- 
suing his  studies  with  the  Indians 
near  the  Canadian  border.  In  the 
absence  of  the  college  president,  who 
was  a  friend  of  John's  father  and  in 
especial  charge  of  this  youth,  he  had, 
by  prodigious  toil,  fashioned  this 
canoe  from  the  trunk  of  a  giant  pine. 

With  a  copy  of  Ovid  and  a  Greek 
testament  for  intellectual  refreshment, 
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he  is  now  drifting  toward  his  home  in 
Hartford,  and  thence  out  into  the 
great  world,  to  sail  the  south  seas 
with  Captain  Cook,  to  be  present  at 
Cook^s  murder  by  the  natives  in 
Hawaii,  to  travel  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  to  see  the  world  by  land  and 
sea  more  widely,  in  his  short  thirty- 
seven  years,  than  it  had  ever  been 
seen  by  anyone  before.  Jared  Sparks, 
historian  and  president  of  Harvard 
College,  is  to  do  honor  to  himself  by 
writing  Ledyard^s  Life  and  Travels. 
We  wish  you  good  luck,  John  Led- 
yard,  as  you  drift  by. 

In  the  last  days  of  July,  1777,  an 
unusual  number  of  boats  and  canoes 
are  seen  hurrying  down  the  river. 
They  are  the  New  Hampshire  upper- 
valley  men  on  their  way  to  join  John 
Stark  at  the  designated  rendezvous, 
Charlestown,  Number  Four.  Per- 
haps never  before  was  such  an  aggre- 
gation of  effective,  home-made  soldiers 
— about  1,500  men — brought  together 
in  so  short  a  time  as  those  who 
met  there  and  marched  over  the  Green 
Mountains  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Bennington. 

Some  years  before  the  Revolution, 
the  first  flat-boats  passed  up  the  river, 
and  later  there  was  a  whole  fleet  of 
them  between  Bellows  Falls  and  Sum- 
ners  Falls,  opposite  Plainfield.  Until 
canals  and  locks  were  built,  the  boats 
were  unloaded  and  their  freight 
hauled  by  oxen  past  the  falls,  then 
reloaded  on  other  boats  to  go  further 
up  or  down.  The  deep-shaded  forests 
and  decaying  vegetation  held  back 
the  water  as  a  sponge,  so  there  were 
neither  such  floods  nor  periods  of  low 
water,  as  in  later  years.  The  flat- 
boats  on  the  upper  river  averaged 
about  fifty  feet  in  length,  ten  feet  in 
beam,  and  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in 
draft.  They  carried  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  tons  of  freight  on  the  down 
voyage,  less  coming  up.  They  were 
generally  built  of  oak.  Some  of  the 
larger  had  a  small  cabin  at  the  stern, 
in  which  the  crew  slept  when  the  boat 
was  tied  up  at  night.  The  crews  of 
the  smaller  boats  slept  in  the  meadows 


or  occasionally  at  inns  or  farm  houses 
along  the  shore. 

The  boats  were  provided  with  a 
mast  about  twenty-five  feet  high, 
sometimes  with  a  topmast,  also,  and 
were  rigged  to  carry  a  large  square 
sail.  Some  of  the  larger  boats  car- 
ried a  main  and  topsail.  Sails  were 
set  only  when  the  wind  was  fair, 
experience  having  demonstrated  that 
the  wind,  if  any,  is  so  deflected  by  the 
hills  and  terraces,  as  to  be  always  up 
or  down  this  river,  never  for  any 
length  of  time  across. 

Bacon  describes  the  larger  boats, 
some  of  which  may  have  come  above 
Bellows  Falls,  as  "averaging  seventy 
feet  in.  length,  twelve  or  thirteen  in 
width  at  the  bow,  ten  at  the  stern, 
and  fifteen  at  the  mast,  which  stood 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  bow. 
In  the  stern  was  a  snug  cabin.  The 
mast  was  high,  rigged  with  shifting 
shroud  and  forestays,  a  topmast  to 
be  run  up  when  needed,  the  mainsail 
about  thu-ty  by  eighteen  feet,  and  the 
topsail  twenty-four  by  twelve  feet. 
The  capacity  of  this  class  of  boat  was 
from  thirty  to  forty  tons."  With  both 
sails  set,  ninety-two  square  yards  of 
canvas  drawing,  where  the  current 
was  moderate  and  in  a  good  breeze 
these  shallow  draft  boats  must  have 
moved  up  the  river  at  quite  a  lively 
rate  of  speed. 

In  light  or  head  winds,  the  boats 
were  propelled  by  "setting  poles''  of 
white  ash  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long, 
with  a  socket  spike  at  the  lower  end. 
The  "spike  pole  men"  worked  one  on 
each  side  of  the  smaller  boats,  two  or 
three  on  each  side  of  the  larger  ones. 
Placing  the  spiked  end  of  the  pole  on 
the  river  bottom,  and  with  the  larger 
end  against  their  shoulders,  they 
walked  the  length  of  the  boat  on 
planks  spiked  to  the  sides,  shoving 
with  all  their  strength.  The  captain 
stood  at  the  stern,  shouting  his  orders 
and  steering  with  a  long,  swiveled, 
wide-bladed  oar.  .  The  men  worked  es- 
pecially hard  in  the  swift  water,  where, 
if  the  boat  got  athwart  the  current,  it 
would  be  swept  back  many  yards. 
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Sugar,  molasses,  flour,  salt,  rum, 
iron  and  heavy  merchandise  was  the 
freight  carried  up.  The  down  cargo 
was  principally  potash  and  shingles. 
Passengers  used  these  freight  boats, 
and  there  were  "landings"  in  every 
town.  Holland's  map  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (prepared  for  publication  in 
1774),  shows  the  ''Upper  Landing'' 
and  the  "Lower  Landing"  at  Charles - 
town.  The  Claremont  landings  were 
at  Ashley's  and  Sumner's  Ferries,  the 
latter  a  few  rods  north  of  the  present 
bridge.  The  principal  landing  in 
Weathersfield  was  at  the  "Eddy," 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  "  Bow." 
This  was  much  used  as  a  mooring  and 
landing  place.  The  water  was  still 
in  the  "Eddy."  There  were  exten- 
sive potash  works  near.  The  "land- 
ings" were  favorite  places  of  resort 
for  people  of  leisure,  as  the  railroad 
stations  at  train  time  are  today. 
Records  of  the  locks  at  Bellows  Falls 
show,  in  some  years,  the  passage  of 
more  rafts  than  flat-boats.  These 
rafts,  built  of  boards,  logs  and  other 
lumber,  were  often  sixty  feet  long  by 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  were  called 
"boxes."  Many  men  were  employed 
in  piloting  them  down  the  river  and 
through  the  locks  and  canals.  Great 
stores  of  potash,  hand-made  shingles, 
clapboards,  and  other  freight,  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  winter,  were 
sent  down  in  the  spring,  when  as 
many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  flat- 
boats  and  "boxes"  sometimes  passed 
the  mouth  of  Sugar  River  in  a  single 
day. 

Had  we  been  on  the  river  bank  of  an 
early  evening  in  May  or  June  we 
might,  perhaps,  have  'seen  a  little 
fleet  moving  down  the  river  from  out 
the  shadow  of  Ascutney,  the  full  flow 
of  the  current  bearing  it  along.  The 
sails,  set  to  catch  the  evening  breeze, 
are  golden  tinted  in  the  sunset.  The 
boatmen,  with  little  work  to  do  on  the 
down  voyage,  break  the  silence  of  the 
valley  with  their  songs,  which,  learned 
from  real  sailors  down  at  tide-water 
have  a  flavor  of  the  sea. 

It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact 


that  for  many  years  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  navigation  on  the 
^Connecticut  was  probably  more  exten- 
sive above  tide-water,  up  and  down, 
than  on  any  other  river  in  America, 
and  certainly  more  so  than  on  any 
other  river  in  New  England.  Navi- 
gation on  the  Ohio  in  those  years  was 
practically  all  in  one  direction — down 
the  river.  The  boats  were  broken  up 
for  lumber  on  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion. This  was  sometimes  done  on 
the  Connecticut,  but  was  not  the 
usual  practice. 

The  Connecticut  was  the  first 
river  in  America  to  be  improved  for 
navigation  by  locks  and  canals.  The 
first  charter  for  a  canal  in  America 
was  granted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Vermont,  sitting  at  Windsor  in 
1791,  the  same  year  that  the  state 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  canal  around  Bellows 
Falls,  which  was  completed  in  1802. 
It  was  seven  years  later  before  the 
canal  around  Sumner  Falls  was  in 
use. 

Very  large  sums  of  money,  con- 
sidering the  limited  financial  resources 
of  the  period,  were  expended  in  build- 
ing the  locks  and  canals  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  Those  at  Bellows 
Falls  were  valued  in  1826  at  $70,000; 
those  at  Sumners  Falls  at  $12,500  and 
those  at  Olcotts  Falls,  now  Wilder, 
at  $50,000.  The  ruins  of  the  masonry 
on  the  New  Hampshire  side  at  the 
latter  place  are  really  impressive, 
see  Illustration  in  Bacon's  Connecti- 
cut River,  p.  314.  There  the  descent 
in  one  mile  was  thirty-six  feet.  At 
Sumners  Falls  where  the  descent  was 
only  twelve  feet,  mostly  rapids,  boats 
could  run  down,  but  not  up,  in  the 
river.  The  canal  at  Bellows  Falls 
was  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  and 
eighteen  feet  wide  with  seven  locks 
providing  for  a  lift  of  fifty  feet. 
Dr.  William  Page  of  Charlestown, 
N.  H.,  to  whom  with  Lewis  R.  Morris 
of  Springfield,  Vt.,  the  charter  was 
granted,  executed  the  work  as  civil 
engineer;  but  the  money  came  from 
England,  being  so  invested  by  Hodg- 
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son  Atkinson,  a  wealthy  Londoner, 
who  never  saw  the  works  for  he  never 
crossed  the  ocean.  The  property 
remained  in  the  Atkinson  family  for 
seventy-five  years,  until  long  after 
the  canal  had  been  diverted  to  power 
purposes. 

In  1822  a  charter  was  granted  for  a 
canal  from  New  Haven  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts line.  This  canal  was  built, 
and  about  1830  or  shortly  thereafter 
extended  to  Northampton.  During 
the  progress  of  construction  residents 
in  the  valley  became  divided  into 
two  factions;  one  which  favored  the 
improvement  of  the  river,  was  known 
as  the  ^'Riverites,"  the  other,  which 
was  for  abandoning  the  river  and  build- 
ing canals  was  known  as  the  "Canal- 
ites."  The  latter  seem  to  have  gone 
mad.  In  1829  a  charter  was  granted  by 
Vermont  for  a  canal  the  length  of  the 
state,  from  Vernon  to  Barnet,  thence 
to  Lake  Memphremagog.  Not  to  be 
outdone  New  Hampshire,  in  the  sartie 
year,  chartered  a  company  to  build 
a  canal  from  the  Massachusetts  line, 
at  Hinsdale,  to  the  mouth  of  Israel's 
River,  at  Lancaster.  The  rivalry 
between  the  '^Riverites"  and  "Can- 
alites'*  was  strenuous,  at  times  bitter. 
It  doubtless  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  expenditure  of  much  larger 
sums  than  would  have  been  spent  had 
the  factions  united,  and  thereby 
greatly  reduced  the  inevitable  loss. 
That  a  railway  was  not  considered  as  a 
serious  competitor  may  be  gathered 
from  a  report  made  to  The  Connec- 
ticut River  Company,  in  1826,  in 
which  it  was  said:  "We  think  the 
subject  of  a  railway  may  be  safely 
dismissed  from  consideration." 

The  upper  practicable  limit  of  nav- 
igation was  Wells  River,  although 
some  boats  went  up  to  Barnet.  The 
up-trip  from  tide-water  at  Hartford 
to  Wells  River,  took  about  twenty 
days;  the  return  trip  was  sometimes 
made  in  five. 

The  industry  of  boat  building  grew 
to  be  an  important  one  all  along  the 
upper-valley.  An  unknown  com- 
mentator,  writing   of   Windsor,    Vt. 


in  1792,  states:  "It  is  only  six  or 
seven  years  since  the  first  boat  was 
built  at  Windsor,  and  now  business 
has  increased  to  hundreds  of  tons, 
yearly."  In  Hartland,  Vt.,  boat 
building  was  one  of  the  principal 
industries.  Timothy  Dwight  wrote: 
"When  I  was  at  Wells  River  (in 
October,  1812),  there  were  fourteen 
boats  at  that  landing,  destined  to  this 
business,"  i.  e.,  loading  with  potash 
and  other  products  of  the  country  to 
be  carried  down  to  Hartford. 

The  most  prosperous  period  of 
upper  river  navigation  began  about 
1790,  reached  its  height  about  1805, 
and  gradually  dechned  thereafter, 
owing  to  land-  competition  over  the 
turnpikes  built  from  Claremont, 
White  River  and  Bellows  Falls  to 
Boston;  also  to  the  increased  stage 
and  teaming  facilities  in  the  valley 
itself. 

The  Middlesex  Canal  from  Boston 
to  the  Merrimack  River  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  1803.  In  1815  locks  on 
the  Merrimack  were  completed  and 
freight  carried,  in  flat  boats,  like 
those  on  the  Connecticut,  up  to  Con- 
cord without  breaking  bulk.  From 
Concord  it  was  teamed  further  in- 
land. This  in  some  measure  com- 
peted with  transportation  on  the 
Connecticut;  but  through  cost  by 
this  route  to  points  within  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the 
Connecticut  was  higher  than  by  that 
river. 

A  survey  for  a  canal  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Contoocook,  near  Con- 
cord, along  that  river,  Warner  and 
Sugar  Rivers,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sugar  was  made  in  1816.  Eight  years 
later  a  canal  survey  was  made  from 
the  Pemigewasset  to  the  Connecticut, 
at  Haverhill. 

The  waters  of  the  Connecticut  were 
the  first  of  all  the  waters  of  the  world, 
to  be  churned  by  a  paddle  wheel 
turned  by  steam.  It  was  the  steam- 
boat invented  by  Captain  Samuel 
Morey  that  did  this,  one  Sunday 
morning  in  the  summer  of  1793,  at 
Orford. 
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Early  in  October,  1829,  a  notable 
event  might  have  been  witnessed 
from  the  river  bank  in  Claremont — 
the  passing  of  the  first  steamboat  to 
go  above  Bellows  Falls.  The  "Ver- 
mont," a  stern-wheeler,  seventy-five 
feet  long,  fifteen  feet  beam,  drawing 
only  about  a  foot  of  water,  on  this 
trip  carried  nearly  a  hundred  passen- 
gers. With  stokers  almost  con- 
stantly feeding  her  fires  with  cord 
wood  piled  near  the  boiler,  smoke 
streaming  from  her  funnel,  with  stern 
wheel  Ufting  the  whitened  water  and 
sending  it  in  billows  far  astern,  with 
passengers  and  luggage  crowded  into 
the  space  otherwise  unoccupied,  with 
the  stars  and  stripes  straight  out  in 
the  breeze,  we  see  and  cheer  her  as 
she  passes  by.  She  went  up  river  as 
far  as  the  locks  at  "  Water-queeche," 
and  for  a  brief  season  carried  passen- 
gers and  freight  between  the  landings 
from  Bellows  Falls  to  Windsor. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  the  "John 
Ledyard,"  named  for  our  friend  of 
earUer  years,  steamed  from  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  up  to  Wells  River,  and 
made  the  return  trip,  but  never  came 
on  the  upper  river  again.  The  "Da- 
vid Porter,"  built  at  Hartland,  Vt., 
and  named  for  the  naval  hero  of  the 
War  of  1812,  plied  between  Bellows 
Falls  and  Sumners  Falls  for  a  season 
or  two  in  the  thirties,  but  not  with 
financial  success.  Afterwards  the 
"William  Holmes,"  built  at  Bellows 
Falls  and  named  for  the  first  English- 
man to  sail  on  the  river — 1633 — 
operated  for  one  or  two  summers 
between  Bellows  Falls  and  Charles- 
town,  with  occasional  trips  to  Windsor. 

Long  after  the  flat  boats  had  dis- 
appeared, the  railroad  was  built,  in 
1849,  and  put  an  end  to  all  attempts 


at  steam  navigation  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  on  the  upper  river. 

In  the  eighties,  four  or  five  pleasure 
sail  boats  owned  in  Claremont  and 
Weathersfield,  piloted  by  young  men, 
raced  north  to  Windsor  or  south  to 
Chariestown,  carrying  astonishing 
spreads  of  canvas  for  craft  so  small. 
Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  motor  boat  or  canoe,  the 
river  has  remained  deserted,  save  by 
the  log  drivers  and  the  pulp  logs 
floating  down. 

Late  of  an  evening  in  the  spring- 
time, before  the  world  war,  the  writer 
pacing  the  deck  of  a  Mediterranean 
steamer,  was  joined  by  an  English- 
man, who  incidentally  remarked  that 
he  had  several  times  been  in  America, 
mostly  at  Bellows  Falls.  The  recol- 
lection of  what  seemed  years  in  the 
aggregate  at  that  same  place,  waiting 
for  trains — always  late — led  to  the 
inquiry:  "Why  should  an  English 
traveler  go  to  Bellows  Falls  to  wait?" 
It  developed  that  he  bought  paper 
and  pasteboard  to  supply  Europe  and 
the  East  with  cigarette  boxes.  "The 
paper  of  that  box  you  boujcht  in 
Egypt,  and  now  hold  in  your  hand, 
came  from  Bellows  Falls."  The  box, 
just  emptied  and  about  to  be  added  to 
the  flotsam  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  returned  to  my  pocket.  It 
seemed  like  something  from  home. 

(The  principal  authorities  on  the 
history  of  the  river  are:  "The  Con- 
necticut River,"  by  Edwin  M.  Bacon. 
And  "The  Navigation  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,"  by  W.  DeLoss  Love, 
printed  in  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  Vol.  XV, 
New  Series,  page  385.  The  Bibli- 
ography accompanying  Mr.  Love's 
article  is  especially  valuable.) 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

No.  6 

By  Rev,  Roland  D.  Sawyer 


August — The  Lazy  Spell  op  the 

Year 

''Spare  the  ann  which  turns  the  mill,  O 
Miller,  and  sleep  peacefully; 

Let  the  cock  warn  you  in  vain  that  the  day 
is  waking, 

Let  all  live  the  life  of  the  elderly  people  and 
rejoice  in  idleness." — ArUiparos. 

The  early  weeks  in  August  are  the 
lazy  spell  of  the  year,  the  time  for  the 
delight  of  indolence.  It  is  the  time 
to  practice  the  virtue  of  indolence, 
for  indolence  is  a  virtue,  as  is  seen  by 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  it  coming 
from  two  Latin  words  meaning  freed 
from  anxiety.  It  is  a  true  instinct 
which  sends  a  person  on  the  first 
two  weeks  in  August  for  his  vacation, 
if  he  can  have  but  two  weeks  in  the 
year.  Even  in  active  New  Hampshire 
the  fathers  felt  the  spell,  and  each 
year  after  th^  haying  was  done, 
families  took  their  outings  to  the 
beach,  to  camp  meetings  and  the 
like.  The  balm  of  June  passed  into 
the  heat  of  July,  and  now  ends  with 
a  season  of  dreamy  days  in  early 
August.  No  wonder  that  Herodotus, 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Romans,  men 
who  lived  in  a  climate  where  the 
August  spell  is  long,  no  wonder  they 
had  a  contempt  for  manual  toil,  and 
that  Antiparos  wrote  the  words  I 
quote  above.  Josh  Billings  reflected 
the  same  sentiment  in  his  homely 
lines  in  his  almanac,  where  he  said: — 

"  *Tis  Aup:u8t:  the  roosters  pant 
As  well  as  lizards, 
And  the  oxen  on  the  dusty  roads, 

Cant  raise  a  trot  to  save  their  gizards." 

Wants  are  few  these  days,  needs 
are  simple.  A  bowl  of  cool  niilk  and 
crackers  is  enough  for  any  of  the  three 
meals  of  the  day,  and  gives  more 
satisfaction  than  a  many  course 
dinner  at  the  big  hotel.  These  are 
the  days  when  Whitman  and  Thoreau 
are  the  prophets  for  all,  for  both  were 
great  apostles  of  idleness.  Thoreau 
was  a  somewhat  restless  soul  and  was 
active  even  in  loafing,  but  still  he 


would  plant  no  more  beans  than  it 
was  a  delight  to  hoe,  '*his  hoe  tinkling 
against  the  stones";  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  would  forget  the  world  is  a 
busy  place  and  suck  the  sweetness 
from  life.  Whitman  was  a  large^ 
soft-bodied,  leisurely  moving  man, 
who  proceeded  carelessly  through  life, 
enjoying  every  day  and  hour.  These 
are  the  dayB  when  we  all  Uke  to 
follow  Whitman,  to  loaf  and  invite 
the  soul. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  the  season  I 
ain  up  here  in  my  camp  in  the  little 
pine-grove  in  the  old  Kensington 
pasture.  I  he  flat  on  the  bed  of 
brown  pine-needles  and  enjoy  the 
day-dreams  that  are  a  part  of  the 
spell  of  the  August  days.  Everything 
is  half  asleep,  even  the  trees,  for  the 
leaves  hang  listless;  the  world  is  half 
asleep  in  the  August  mid-day  sun, 
when  the  warm  floods  of  sunUght 
bathe  everything  in  a  hot  spell. 
Even  the  mad,  active  chirrup  of  the 
insects  gives  way  to  the  long-drawn 
chant  of  the  locusts.  The  farmers 
feel  the  spell  and  we  can  not  hear 
their  cries  from  the  hay-fields  as  we 
did  three  weeks  ago;  haying  is  nearly 
over  and  even  the  hard-working 
farmer  lets  down  for  a  Uttle  in  mid- 
day. 

Summer  has  passed  its  meridian 
and  we  are  on  the  downward  slope, 
and  Nature  pauses  to  rest. 

As  evening  hours  come  on  we  hear 
the  rasp  of  the  small  New  Hampshire 
katydid,  imitating  her  bigger  sister 
who  lives  in  southern  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island. 

August  days,  we  salute  you.  The 
enchantment  of  out-door  life  now 
reaches  a  dreamy  haze,  where  half 
awake,  the  world  rests  a  bit  before  we 
enter  the  beautiful  vale  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.  During  these  days 
when  the  world  pauses,  what  delicious 
comfort  the  shade  of  the  wood-land 
gives,  and  the  charm  of  rest  becomes 
the  greatest  of  charms. 


A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  THOREAU 


Probably  the  sage  of  Walden  Pond 
has  no  truer  disciple  than  Rev. 
Roland  D,  Sawyer  of  Ware,  Mass., 
and  Kensington,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Sawyer  says,  "Others  admire 
Thoreau  as  a  literary  figure,  I  accept 
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him  as  a  prophet  of  a  saner  manner  of 
living,"  Mr.  Sawyer's  contribution 
to  last  year's  centenary  celebration 
was  the  publication  of  a  brochure, 
which  he  limited  to  forty-four  copies, 
one  for  each  year  that  Thoreau  lived. 
In  that  booklet  Mr.  Sawyer  hails 
Thoreau    as    a    prophet    of   simpler 


living  and  as  one  of  the  few  greater 
lovers  of  Nature.  As  an  advocate  of 
simpler  habits  and  truer  feeling  for 
God's  beautiful  green  world,  Sawyer 
is  a  strong  follower  of  Thoreau. 
Those  who  call  upon  Mr.  Sawyer  in 
the  summer  months  find  it  hard  to 
catch  him  with  a  pair  of  shoes  on  his 
feet,  and  in  Boston  where  he  has  for 
six  years  been  in  the  Legislature  and 
Constitutional  Convention,  his  garb 
of  tight  clothing,  low  collar  and  sock- 
less  sandals  has  stamped  him  as  at 
least  one  man  who  is  individualistic  in 
his  dress. 

Since  1907  Mr.  Sawyer  has  spent 
his  summers  in  his  Mother-Earth 
Camp  at  Kensington,  where  he  has 
a  little  clearing  in  the  woodland, 
a  Thoreau  Cabin,  a  kitchen-shack,  a 
rest-lodge  for  sleeping,  and  a  group  of 
t«nts.  It  is  Mr.  Sawyer's  idea  that 
those  who  love  Nature  are  to  be  found 
in  one  or  more  of  the  three  classes: 
viz.,  those  who  were  reared  in  rural 
scenes;  those  of  poetic  temperament; 
those  not  physically  robust,  and  in 
whom  the  love  for  Nature  and  out- 
door life  is  Nature's  effort  to  keep 
them  alive.  In  the  last  group  he 
thinks  most  of  those  are  to  be  found 
whose  love  for  Nature  has  become  a 
rapture,  and  he  cites  such  men  as 
Pope,  Heine,  Stevenson,  Jefferies, 
Fiona  McLeod,  and  even  Thoreau 
himself,  for  he  says  "had  it  not  been 
for  his  active  out-door  life  those 
narrow  shoulders  of  Thoreau  would 
have  killed  him  ten  years  sooner," 

Mr.  Sawyer  says  of  himself,  "I 
catch  a  bit  from  all  three  groups; 
I  was  reared  among  the  rural  scenes, 
I  have  the  poetic  spirit,  suffered  a 
break-down  in  health  at  18,"  Mr. 
Sawyer  is  intensely  in  love  with  his 
native  state,  and  is  contributing  to 
the  Granite  Monthly  a  series  of 
papers  on  "Through  the  Year  in 
New  Hampshire." 


EDITORIAL 


The  month  of  July,  1919,  in  New 
Hampshire,  was  filled  with  events  of 
significant  interest  and  importance, 
deserving  consideration  and  comment. 
Our  state  was  honored  signally  .in 
having  the  National  Association  of 
Music  Clubs  meet  at  Peterboro,  that 
beautiful  country  town  where  the 
memory  of  Edward  MacDowell, 
America's  greatest  composer,  has  a 
living  monument  in  the  colony  of 
creative  art  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  devotion  of  his  widow. 
At  Crawford's,  the  centennial  and 
the  semi-centennial  of  epoch-marking 
events  in  White  Mountain  history 
was  celebrated  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises, described  in  an  article  in  this 
number  of  the  Granite  Monthly. 
Unique  in  plan  and  purpose  and  en- 
tirely successful  in  their  realization, 
the  School  of  Citizenship  for  women, 
conducted  at  the  State  College  in  Dur- 
ham, attracted  wide  attention  and 
made  apparent  the  power  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  new  factor  now  to  enter 
into  our  political  problems.  Interest- 
ing in  themselves,  important  because 
of  that  for  which  they  stood  and  pro- 
vocative of  wide  differences  of  opinions 
were  the  visits  to  New  Hampshire  dur- 
ing the  month  of  United  States  Senator 
Hu*am  Johnson  of  California,  arch  ene- 
my of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Pres- 
ident De  Valera  of  the  projected  Irish 
Republic.  Not  for  many  years  has 
the  nation's  birthday,  July  4,  been  so 
widely  celebrated  in  New  Hampshire 
as  in  1919;  the  reason  being  that  in 
Concord  and  many  other  places  the 
observance  of  the  holiday  was  com- 


Tt>ined  with  a  formal,  but  fervent. 
Welcome  Home  celebration  for  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  returned  from  the 
great  war.  Typical  of  the  time  and  a 
forerunner  of  the  new  day  that  is 
dawning  was  the  return  of  one  soldier 
son,  Lieutenant  Lester  Morse,  to  his 
home  town  of  Lancaster,  flying  an 
army  airplane  up  the  Connecticut 
river  from  Mineola,  L.  I.  Others  of 
the  New  Hampshire  men  who  helped 
to  save  the  world  will  be  honored  in 
connection  with  the  exercises  of  the 
twentieth  annual  Old  Home  Week  in 
the  Granite  State,  beginning  Satur- 
day, August  16.  Reports  received  at 
the  headquarters  in  Concord  of  the 
state  Old  Home  Week  association  in- 
dicate that  the  number  of  towns  cele- 
brating this  unique  festival  of  New 
Hampshire  origin  will  be  as  large  as 
usual  this  year  and  that  the  various 
programs  will  be  full  of  interest. 
Town  anniversaries  which  will  be 
commemorated  suitably  during  the 
Old  Home  month  include  the  225th 
of  Kingston,  the  200th  of  London- 
derry (including  Deny  and  Man- 
chester), and  the  150th  of  Brookline, 
Goshen  and  Surry.  Church  services 
will  be  held  very  generally  on  Old 
Home  Sunday  and  family,  school  and 
neighborhood  reunions  are  reported 
from  several  towns  where  there  will  be 
no  general  observance.  New  Hamp- 
shire, garbed  in  midsummer  beauty, 
will  have  a  whole-souled  welcome  for 
every  returning  son  and  daughter  and 
will  hope  for  their  interest  and  counsel 
in  the  progress  and  the  problems  of 
their  Old  Home  State. 


BOOKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 


Allen  Chamberlain,  who  knows  and 
loves  the  mountains  of  this  section  as 
do  few  other  men,  has  given,  of  his 
knowledge  and  affection,  Tor  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  would  fain  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  little  guidebook  and  handbook, 
which  he  calls  "Vacation  Trips  in 
New  England  Highlands"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  $1.25). 
How  to  hike,  where  to  hike  and  what 
to  see  are  told  by  this  expert  of  high- 
way and  trail  in  a  way  to  tempt  even 
the  novice  tramper  out  into  the  open 
air  and  up  to  the  skyline.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  share 
the  author's  attention  and  the  benefit 
of  his  maps  and  pictures,  which  are 
new  and  not  duplicated  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  writes  in  his  Fore- 
word: "If  these  pages  can  serve  as  a 
finger-board  to  indicate  some  of  the 
'wildernesses'  of  New  England  that 
await  the  foot-free  rover,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  reached  and 
enjoyed,  their  object  will  have  been 
attained."  That  they  will  do  this 
and  much  more  the  popularity  already 
achieved  by  the  little  book  amply 
attests. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
what  may  be  called  the  "personality" 
of  a  New  En^and  farmhouse  should 
make  an  almost  simultaneous  appeal 
to  the  creative  instinct  of  two  writers 
of  fiction  in  neighboring  states,  the 
result  being  embodied  by  Frances 
Parkinson  Keyes  of  New  Hampshire 
in  "The  Old  Gray  Homestead"  and 
by  Zephine  Humphrey  of  Vermont  in 
"  The  Homestead. "  (E.  P.  Button  & 
Company,  New  York,  $1.90!)  The 
latter  story  is  subjective  in  mood  as 
opposed  to  the  objective  viewpoint 
taken  by  Mrs.  Keyes,  so  that  compara- 
tive criticism  of  the  two  novels  would 
hardly  be  possible,  if  it  were  desirable. 
Miss  Humphrey's  heroine  is  dominated 
by  her  Homestead  in  a  way  which 
constitutes  a  curious  and  interesting 
study  in  heredity,  while,  as  will  be 


remembered,  the  central  figure  in  Mrs. 
Keves's  story  herself  thoroughly  and 
delightfully  dominated  "The  Old 
Gray  Homestead."  Some  of  Miss 
Humphrey's  characters  are  familiar 
New  En^and  types,  but  more  of  them 
are  the  unusual  o£fspring  which  now 
and  then  flower  from  the  Yankee  stock 
and  it  is  their  varied  reactions  from 
their  Vermont  valley  environment 
which  make  the  complications  of  a 
pleasant  love  story. 

Four  neatly  gotten  up  books  of 
poetry  bjr  natives  or  residents  of  New 
Hampshire  are  published  by  the 
Comhill  Company,  Boston,  at  $1.25 
each.  "Rhymes  Grave  and  Gay," 
by  Carolyn  and  Gordon  Hillman, 
mother  and  son,  roams  the  world  for 
its  subjects  and  sings  them  all  with 
true  poesy.  For  instance,  this  one  of 
Pasquaney  Lake: 

The  lake  is  molten  silver, 
The  hills  are  gnomes  of  jet, 

The  moon  a  ball  of  ivory 
Caught  in  the  sky's  blue  net. 

The  trees  are  dimly  dappled, 

The  roads  are  dusky  wa^, 
Flares  of  scarlet  leap  on  hugh 

From  an  island  camp-^re^B  blaze. 

Miss  E.  Marie  Sinclair's  "Dream 
Dust"  is  largely,  though  not  entirely, 
the  versification  of  the  emotions,  par- 
ticularly the  fervent  ones.  The  final 
"Song"  in  the  book  is  typical: 

You  are  so  wondrous  in  mine  eyes 
All  life  is  glad.    I  ne'er  will  tire 

Of  all  my  dreams  that  fold  ^ou  close 
And  keep  my  heart  a  singmg  lyre. 

At  twilight,  dreams  have  power  to  bring 
You  close.    I  feel  your  upe  on  mine, 

And  hear  your  dear  voice  wnispering 
Till  life  and  earth  are  turned  divine. 

You  are  so  perfect  in  mine  eyes 
That  in  them  you  could  do  no  wrong. 

And  though  the  world  outside  be  sad 
Within  my  heart  you  are  the  song. 

Very  different  from  the  pleasant 
poems  and  songs  of  sentiment  con- 
tained in  these  two  books  are  the 
vigorous,  unconventional,  sometimes 
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mordant  and  always  strong  ''Redis- 
coveries" of  Richard  D.  Ware  of 
Amherst.  In  a  word  of  introduction 
Mr.  Ware  says  that  the  world  war  is 
to  be  followed  by  *'the  greatest  hunt 
for  truth  that  ever  the  world  saw," 
and  his  verses  here  collected  are  in- 
tended as  contributions  towards  it. 
Pacifism,  Prohibition,  Suffragism  are 
among  his  topics. 

"Man  o'  War  Rhymes"  are  by  Dr. 
Burt  Franklin .  Jenness,  native  of 
Pittsfield  and  retired  officer  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  salt  of  the 
sea  and  the  mud  of  the  trenches, 


tragedy  and  comedy,  the  call  of  the 
waves  and  the  lure  of  far  o£f  lands, 
experiences  gathered  in  service  the 
world  around,  are  in  Doctor  Jenness's 
verses.  Listen  to  this  advice  to 
''The  Rookie": 

When  you  are  a  rookie,  an'  most  o'  the  crew 
Are  natcherly  makin'  a  goat  out  o'  you; 
The  ship  is  unsteady — an'  you  are  too  siok 
To  turn  to  an'  swing  up  your  bloomin'  ham- 

mick — 
Jest  break  out  a  blanket  an'  roll  up  on  deck— 
Don't  mind  if  some  lubber  does  step  on  your 

neck — 
You've  joined  the  outfit,  so  show  'em  your 

grit; 
Buck  up  an'  be  happy — you're  doin'  your  bit. 


THE  SWING  WITHIN  THE  GROVE 

By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 

We've  dreamed  of  the  old  oaken  bucket, 

Of  our  home  dearly  loved  on  the  hill; 
We've  dreamed  of  the  red  little  schoolhouse 

Near  a  murmuring,  musical  rill, 
And  sometimes  mid  memory's  musings, 

When  afar  from  our  birthplace  we  rove, 
We  dream,  fondly  dream  just  at  gloaming 

Of  that  swing  which  once  swung  in  the  grove. 

Once  more  we  are  seated  within  it. 

And  once  more  we  fly  fleet  as  the  wind, 
A  moment  of  fear  and  of  rapture, 

And  each  playmate  is  left  far  behind; 
Now  high  and  now  low  'neath  the  branches. 

Like  on  pinions  we  rise  and  recede. 
And  earth  seems  to  transform  her  nature. 

Gliding  by  us  with  wonderful  speed. 

Then  back  to  the  earth  and  her  quiet. 

With  our  faces  and  hearts  all  aglow. 
With  creaking  of  rope  high  above  us 

And  the  voices  of  playmates  below; 
The  ''old  cat  dies  slowly" — ^we  linger — 

We  are  loath  from  our  seat  to  descend; 
Alas!  Like  life's  dreamland  before  us, 

Fate  ordains  that  most  pleasures  must  end. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 

SILAS  M.  DIN8MOOR,  M.  D.  Society  aince  1869.    Ho  wm  al»  a  member  o{ 
tbe  Amencan  Medical  AMOoiatioD.    He  wu 

Dr.  Sika  Murray  Dinamoor,  a  well-known  a  member  of  the  pension  board  for  a  time  and 

phyndan  of  Keene  for  tbe  [MBt  thirty-nine  a  member  of  tbe  Elliot  Hoqtital  Staff.    For 

yttn  and,  for  twenty  yean  previoua  a  praeljc  many  vears  be  served  as  a  member  of  tbe 

u^  phyeieiau  in  otner  towns  in  this  8tat«,  school  Doard  of  the  Union  School  District, 

died  at  Us  home,  21  Summer  street,  Keene,  He  leavee  one  son,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Dina- 

Mav  14,  moor  of  Keene;  and  one  siMer,  Mra.  Virgil  A. 

He  was  bom  in  Antrim,  June  22,  1836,  the  Wright. 

■on  of  Silas  and  Clarissa  (Cooeland}  Dine-  Doctor  Dinsmoof's  long  and  useful  life  was 

moor.    After  attending  echoola  and   acad-  diatinguished  by  a  successful  devotion  to  tbe 

emiee  at  WashinKton  and  Marlow  be  taught  ideals  and  the  practice  of  his  profestian,  which 

or  two  years  at  Sullivan.    He  attended  the  he  has  bequeathed  in  full  measure  to  his  bod. 


Til*  Lata  Dr.  Slls*  H.  Dlounoor 

medical  school  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  At  tbe  same  time  he  was  a  good  dtiten, 

later  ^ing  to  Columbia  Medical  College  at  aohcitous  for  tbe  best  interests  of  the  o 

WasbmgloD,  D.  C,  receiving  his  degree  in      —"-;*"  "'  wt,;..!,  x.^  -...^  f^-  .^ .  ,«_ 

1800.     He   commenced  practice   at  Antrim, 
bis  native  place,  and  there  and  at  East  Wash- 
ington  and   Francestown   he   spent   twenty  JOHN    D.   BRIDGMAN 
years.    He  went  to  Keene  in  1880,  and  until 

recently  had  been  in  active  practice  there.  John  Downer  Bridgman,  bom  in  Hanover, 

He  married  Georgianna   Carey,  Septem-  July  9,  1834,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Harmony 

ber   10,    1862,   at  Lempster.    She   died  in  (Downer)  Bridgman,  die4  ia  Lebanon,  June 

July,   1B17.    He  was  a  member  of  Social  21,  at  the  home'of  his  d&tigEt«>,  Mrs.  Cairie 

Friends  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  Asteria  L.  Hapgood.    Aeon, Charles  B.  Bridgman, of 

™      .^^Kn    .,  .  .^i_  ..!__  f,_     ._.  ...j:  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  also  survives  him.    Mr, 
Bridgman  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
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lege  in  1856  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
B^pehire  Bar  in  1859.  He  spent  a  few 
years  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  (Jhica^,  but 
for  more  than  half  a  century  had  resided  at 
Hanover,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge  and  a  well-known  and  re- 
spected citizen. 

WILLIAM  P.  CARLETON 

William  P.  Carleton,  prominent  manu- 
facturer of  Keene^  died  of  apoplexy  on  Jime 
17  while  on  a  fishmg  trip  in  Richmond.  He 
was  bom  in  Winchester,  September  10,  1847, 
the  son  of  Parmely  and  Hannah  (Gale) 
Carleton,  and  attended  the  school  there. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  came  to  Keene  and  began 
a  successful  business  career,  principally 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  chairs.  He 
served  in  the  city  government  three  years  as 
councilman  and  two  years  as  alderman:  was 
a  trustee  of  the  First  Congregational  Cnurch 
and  formerly  superintendent  of  its  Sunday 
school.  Mr.  Carleton  was  a  lover  of  nature 
and  the  out  of  doors  and  the  rose  garden  at 
his  home  in  Keene  was  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  city.  He  married,  May  7,  1896,  Lizzie 
M.  Converse,  by  whom  he  is  survived. 

FRED  W.  FARNSWORTH 

Fred  Winslow  Farnsworth,  bom  in  Mil- 
ford  November  8,  1854,  died  in  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.,  Jvme  24.  He  graduated  in  1877 
from  Dartmouth  Colle^,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity. 
He  taught  for  twelve  years  in  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  and  then  for  twenty  years  was  in 
business  at  Milford.  For  the  last  ten  vears 
he  had  been  with  the  Underwriters'  Salvage 
Company  in  New  York.  June  9,  1885,  he 
married  Emile  H.  Herschler  of  Red  Wing, 
who,  with  five  children,  survives  him.  Mr. 
Farnsworth  was  a  Mason  and  prominent  in 
educational  and  church  work  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Milford. 

EDWARD   M.  LANCASTER 

Edward  Moulton  Lancaster,  bom  in  Hill. 
March  29,  1832,  the  son  of  Dr.  Josiah  and 
Martha  (Leigjhton)  Lancaster,  died  at  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  June  13.  He  was  a  student  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1855  and  1856  and 
then  for  half  a  century  was  a  successful 
teacher  at  Roxbury.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  "History  of  England"  for  school  use. 

JOSEPH  W.   BUTTERFIELD 

Joseph  Warren  ButterfieJd,  veteran  edu- 
cator, was  bom  August  9,  1853,  in  West- 
moreland, the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Butterfield.  He  attended  schools  at  Chester- 
field, the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, then  at  Hanover,  and  the  Randolph, 
Vt.,  Normal  School.  His  life  work  was  that 
of  a  teacher  and  superintendent  at  Plainfield, 
Westminster  and  East  MontpeUer,  Vt.; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  25,  he  was 


superintendent  of  schools  for.  the  northeast 
division  of  Washington  County,  Vermont. 
Mr.  Butterfield  was  prominent  in  Good  Tem- 
plar work  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
He  married,  in  1880,  Ruth  Hollister,  by  whom 
he  is  survived,  with  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Conant  of  North  MontpeHer,  Vt. 

ALBERT  E.  RICHARDSON 

Albert  E.  Richardson,  bom  in  Orford, 
May  15, 1844,  the  son  of  William  M.  and  Lucy 
(Cook)  Richardson,  died  June  17  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt.  December  25,  1866,  he  marri^ 
Frances  Webb,  dau^ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  Webb,  of  Lisbon,  who  died  in  1910. 
Their  son,  Frederick  A.  Richardson,  survives 
his  parents.  In  the  early  seventies,  Mr. 
Richardson  became  a  partner  in  the  whole- 
sale drug  house  at  Burlington,  which  was 
afterwards  the  Wells  &  Richardson  Company, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  manager 
and  rated  as  a  millionaire.  Since  1906  Mr. 
Richardson  had  been  in  poor  health  and  had 
suffered  financial  reverses. 

GEORGE  W.  C.  NOBLE 

George  Washimrton  Copp  Noble,  foimder  of 
the  Noble  and  Ureenougn  SchooL  Boston, 
died  in  Cambridge,  Mass,  in  June.  He 
was  bom  in  Somersworth.  November  1. 
1836,  the  son  of  Colonel  Mark  Noble,  ana 
was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  and  Harv^. 
In  1865  he  foimded  the  famous  school  which 
bears  his  name  and  of  which  he  was  principal 
emeritus  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
for  twelve  years  an  overseer  of  Harvard  and 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  St. 
Botolph  Club. 

MORTIER  l^  MORRISON 

*  Mortier  Lafayette  Morrison  was  bom  in 
Peterborough,  July  2,  1836,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham Perkins  and  Mary  (Robbe)  Morrison, 
and  died  in  the  same  towiL  of  which  he  haa 
been  a  lifelong  resident.  May  1.  He  served 
in  the  Civil  War  as  quartermaster  of  the  13th 
N.  H.  Volunteer  Infantry,  succeeding  in  that 
position  the  late  Governor  Person  C.  Cheney. 
After  the  war  he  managed  his  father's  paper 
mill  imtil  its  destruction  by  fire.  He  then 
became  treasurer  of  the  Peterborough  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  so  continued  until  his  death. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  was  town  modera- 
tor, three  years  selectman,  three  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's coimciT  in  1885-6  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1918.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  Loyal 
Legion,  and  a  32nd  degree  Mason,  and  held 
membership,  also,  in  tne  Odd  Fellows,  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,  Peterborough  Historical 
Society,  Wonolancet  Club  of  O^ncord,  and 
the  Unitarian  Church.  A  daughter,  Mrs. 
Alice  Tucker,  of  East  Jaffrey,  is  his  sole 
survivor. 
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JAMES  E.  FUENCH 

JuoM  Edwmrd  French,  one  of  the  men  of 
louBert  and  meet  potent  legiaUtive  aervioe  in 
the  politini  hJitcnv  of  New  Hampshire,  ttu 
bom  &t  Melvin  Viluae  in  the  town  of  Tufton- 
boro,  Febru«i7  27. 1845,  the  son  of  Junee  and 
EvaUne  A.  ^Moulton)  French,  and  died  at 
le  on  Welch  Island  in  I^Jce 


14  Legiilatum  as  a  nwmber  of  the  House  d 
RepreaentativM  and  in  1887  as  state  eenatof. 
He  had  been  continuously  a  member  ot  the 
HouM  since  1897,  holding  most  of  that  time 
the  important  committee  chairmanabitM  ct 
Railroads,  first,  and  then  of  Appnmiatioos. 
Id  the  latter  cap«M3ty  his  abiUty  and  fiimnea 
saved  the  state  hundreds  of  thousands  at 

Mr.  French  was  a  Republican  in  politics 
and  had  so  far  converted  his  fellow  towiumai 
to  the  same  faith  that  at  the  polls  in  1918  be 
himself  was  reBlected  unanimously  and  the 
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has  ever  aiace  resided,  being  eng^ed  in  the 
mercantile  busincBs  until  1884,  when  he  re- 
tired. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Tilton  Seminary. 

Mr.  French  held  the  offioe  of  moderator  of 
Moultonboro  from  1879  continuously  until 
his  death  and  was  also  town  treuurer  for 
many  years  and  postmaster.  From  1879  to 
1883  he  was  state  railroad  oommisgioner ;  from 
1889  to  1893,  United  States  coUedor  of  in- 
ternal revenue:  and  in  1916-17  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  state  institutions. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions of  1912  and  1918  and  had  served  in 


Republican,    217, 


vote    for    governor 
Democratic,  13. 

Mr.  French  had  the  title  of  colonel  from 
service  on  a  Governor's  staff.  He  attended 
the  Methodist  Church;  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry; and  was  a  director  of  the  Femigewas- 
set  Railroad.  He  married  July  2,  1887, 
Martha  E.  Hill  of  Somersworth,  who  died 
May  7,  1907;  and  March  16,  1914,  Martha  A. 
Bereom  of  SiDmersworth,  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
vived, b»ether  with  one  brother,  Hon.  GeorR 
6.  French  of  Nashua,  and  one  sister,  Mis.  S. 
M.  Estes  of  Meredith. 
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GEN.  JOSEPH  M..  CLOUGH 
Gen.  Jowph  Mwaer  Clough  died  May  7,  ftt 
his  home  in  N«w  London.  He  wsa  bom  in 
Sun&pee,  June  15,  1828,  the  son  of  Hugh  B., 
Bad  Hannah  Mewer  Clough.  His  education 
was  aecured  in  the  common  ochoola  of  that 
town  and  at  Norwich  Univeruty,  Noithfield, 
Vt.  After  remdinK  for  a  few  yean  in  Enfield, 
Maooheeter  and  Lowell,  he  removed  in  1857 
to  New  London,  where  ne  bad  since  made  his 
home.  His  fondness  for  military  life  was 
early  manifeeted.  He  was  military  instructor 
at  Colby  Af^emy,  New  London,  and  com- 
manded the  City  Guard  at  Manchester  and 
was  a  member  of  the  City  Guard  at  Lowell 
which  waa  commanded  by  Benjamin  F. 
Butler.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted  Be  a  private  in  the  First  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteers  and  was  later  appointed 
lieutenant  of  Co.  H.  He  re-enlisted  in  the 
Fourth  Regiment  and  was  promoted  to  cap- 
tain. Although  twice  wounded,  in  a  ^. 
Petersburg  mine  explosion,  and  again  at  Fort 
Stedman,  March  29,  1S65,  be  continued  in 
active  aetvice  until  mustered  out  July  29, 
1865,  after  which  be  was  brevetted  bri[ndier 
general  for  brave  and  gallant  service.  From 
1877  to  1S84  he  was  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
New  Hampshire  mihtia  and  ia  April,  1009, 
Governor  Quinby  appointed  him  a  major 
general.  General  CIoUKh  was  interested  in 
ail  that  pertained  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  hia  state.  He  represented 
the  town  of  New  London  in  the  Legislature  in 
1866  and  1897  and  in  1881-2  represented  his 
district  in  the  State  Senate-  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  a 
Mason.  The  general  leaves  a  widow,  a  step- 
daughter, Mrs.  Minnie  Burleigh,  Boston  and 
one  son.  Dr.  William  P.  Cloui^,  recently  with 
the  A.  E,  F.  in  France. 

GEORGE  D.  HUNTLEY 
George  Dana  Huntley  of  Concord,  who  was 
.  called  from  earth  so  suddenly  on  Sunday 
morning,  June  29,  at  his  summer  home  in 
Bow,  was  bora  in  Topeham,  Vt.,  May  19, 
1860|  the  oldest  son  of  Augustus  Dana,  and 
Mehitable  Jane  (Perkins)  Huntley,  being 
one  of  ten  children,  of  whom  five  are  now  liv- 
ing. His  father  was  a  native  of  Topeham, 
and  his  mother  of  Grantham,  N.  H.  Mr. 
Huntley  poeeeesed  a  very  cheerful  disposition, 
and  his  boyhood  days  were  happy  ones.  As 
he  neaied  manhood  he  did  whatever  his  hands 
found  to  do,  and  in  March,  1871,  came  to 
Concord,  to  make  his  fortune.  With  thirty- 
five  dents  in  bis  pocket,  he  soon  found  employ- 
ment in  handUng  horses,  in  which  he  excelled, 
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and  later  entered  the  empl^  of  the  Concord 
Railroad,  as  a  carjienter.  But  his  talent  wa» 
for  carnage  making  and  without  special 
training  he  en^aoed  m  that  busineas  becom- 
ing an  expert  m  buikling  and  repaicii^.  He 
was  associated  in  business  for  a  tune  with  the 
late  Curtis  White,  and  later  the  firm  was 
known  as  Huntley  ft  McDonald.  For  more 
than  twenty  jrears  the  Huntley  carri^  shop, 
on  South  Main  street,  did  a  paying  business 
and  there  he  made  a  large  acquaintance,  not 


Gaora>  D.  Hunrlar 

only  in  New  Hampshire  but  also  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont.  His  efGciency  won 
for  him  a  host  of  friends  who  found  his  word 
as  good  aa  his  bond,  and  who  now  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  faithful  friend.  He  retired  from 
business  August  1.  1914.  Then  he  became 
much  interested  in  farming  to  which  he 
devoted  each  eummer,  jip  to  the  last  day 
he  lived,  being  very  successful  along  that  line. 
He  was  a  member  of  Rumford  Lodge  No.  46, 
1 . 0. 0.  F.,  Tahanto  Encampment,  and  Canton 
Wildey  No.  1,  which  gave  him  the  full  Can- 
ton burial  on  July  2.  On  January  1,  1879,  he 
married  Sarah  J,,  daughter  of  Barauch,  and 
Sarah  Biddle  of  Conconl,  One  son,  and 
twin  daughters,  born  to  them,  died  in  early 
infancy.  Mrs.  Huntley  died  December  21, 
1907.  January  1,  1910, Carrie  M.  Farmerof 
Bow  became  his  wife,  and '■"• 
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WATER  POWER  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  George  B,  Leighton 


Most  people  in  New  Hampshire  are 
familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the 
number  of  mills  and  industries  along 
the  rivers  of  the  state.  These  are 
more  or  less  operated  by  water  power. 
Our  people  know  that  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  the  streams  have  little 
water  and  at  other  times  floods  pre- 
vail. During  flood  time  much  water 
passes  over  the  dams.  It  has  prob- 
ably occurred  to  many  that  "the 
water  that  goes  over  the  dam  does  no 
work."  This  fact  some  years  ago 
led  me  to  interest  myself  in  the  gen- 
eral condition  throughout  the  state 
of  high  and  low  rivers  and  the  conse- 
quent economic  effect.  In  1917  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  (No.  256) 
which  empowered  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  for  the  conservation 
and  better  utilization  of  water  power 
in  the  state.  The  commission  so 
appointed  was  empowered  to  appoint 
engineering  assistance  and  enter  into 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  investiga- 
tion. Having  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  framing  of  this  bill  I 
was  honored  with  the  appointment  of 
commissioner  by  Governor  Keyes. 
A  report  was  rendered  in  accordance 
with  the  bill  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  January,  1919.  The 
editor  of  the  Granite  Monthly  has 
requested  me  to  tell  something  of  this 
work  to  its  readers;  for  the  report 
itself  is  necessarily  somewhat  techni- 


cal and  provision  was  not  made  for 
printing  sufllicient  copies  for  general 
circulation  throughout  the  state. 

Soon  after  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment a  cooperative  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  for  a  joint  investigation 
and  assistance,  especially  in  field 
work.  This  work  particularly  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Pierce,  district 
engineer  for  the  Water  Resources 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  Mr.  Pierce  having  had 
several  years  experience  in  studying 
water  resources  in  other  New  England 
states  was  able  to  plan  the  investiga- 
tion and  field  work  and  save  both 
time  and  expense. 

Natural  resources  are  not  partic- 
ularly abundant  in  New  Hampshire 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  better  understanding  should  be 
had  of  the  water  power  resources. 
We  have  practically  no  mineral  re- 
sources; the  other  natural  resource  of 
importance  being  that  of  forestry  and 
there  is  an  intimate  relation  between 
forestry  and  water  conservation. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  of  Legisla- 
ture was  to  study  the  question  of 
water  storage  in  addition  to  power 
development.  The  report  submitted 
to  the  last  Legislature  touched  upon 
water  storage  and  it  seemed  to  be 
wise  to  the  Legislature  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  commission  and  pre- 
pare a  report  for  the  next  Legislature, 
that  of  January  1,  1921,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  on  the  water  power 
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development.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  fairly  complete  examination 
of  the  topography  of  the  state  and 
examine  valleys,  ponds  and  lakes 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  feasi- 
bility of  storage  reservoirs.  Every 
town  in  the  state  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  in  the  northern  part  whose 
topography  was  known  has  been 
visited  and  its  streams  studied.  Up- 
wards of  one  hundred  locations  in  the 
state  were  found  where  flood  water 
may  be  retained.  Year  by  year  cost 
of  manufacturing  in  New  Hampshire 
has  increased  and,  therefore,  it  is  of 
prime  importance  to  see  if  some 
economy  cannot  be  effected.  Nearly 
all  of  the  larger  water  powers  are 
obliged  to  have  auxiliary  steam  power 
at  certain  times  of  the  year;  that  is, 
at  the  time  when  the  rivers  are  low. 
Steam  power  has  increased  in  cost 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal. 
From  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  of  Water  Ways  for  1918 
one  learns  in  Massachusetts  that 
mills  operate  on  the  average  of  54 
hours  per  week  or  8  to  10  hours  per 
day,  which  is  only  32  per  cent  of  total 
time.  Therefore,  unless  storage  is 
provided  68  per  cent  of  the  water 
running'  down  stream  is  wasted. 
Much  the  same  condition  prevails  in 
New  Hampshire. 

A  word  about  the  topography  of  the 
state.  Those  who  have  travelled 
about  New  Hampshire  know  that  the 
northern  part  is  quite  mountainous; 
that  lesser  hills  cover  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  tapering  to  lower  hills  in 
Rockingham  County.  The  total  area 
of  the  state  is  about  nine  thousand 
square  miles,  about  one  half  of  which 
is  forest  clad.  Two  rivers  with  their 
tributaries  drain  practically  the  whole 
state — the  Connecticut  on  the  west 
and  the  Merrimack  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state.  The  Androscoggin  and 
the  Saco  flow  into  Maine  in  the  north- 
east section  of  the  state  and  further 
south  smaller  rivers  are  found,  such  as 
the  Salmon  Falls  and  Cocheco.  The 
dividing  line  between  the  Merrimack 
and  the  Connecticut  River  watershed 


is  on  high  hills,  in  several  places  2,000 
feet  in  elevation,  in  a  general  way  par- 
allel to  and  about  thirty  miles  east 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  In  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  the  state 
we  have  a  considerable  area  of  lakes 
and  ponds  in  this  respect  New  Hamp- 
shire is  quite  different  from  Vermont. 
The  rocks  in  New  Hampshire  are 
largely  crystalline,  while  those  in 
Vermont  are  largely  sedimentary- 
New  Hampshire  rivers  are,  therefore, 
not  able  to  cut  channels  in  the  harder 
rocks  as  the  rivers  do  in  Vermont 
where  the  valleys  often  take  the  form 
of  what  are  called  canyons  in  the  west. 
These  natural  lakes  and  ponds  were 
basins  undet*  the  glacier  which  im- 
doubtedly  at  one  time  covered  the 
state  to  the  depth  of  several  miles, 
and  many  of  them  are  at  the  head- 
waters of  our  rivers,  so  they  can  fur- 
nish excellent  storage  of  water  by 
means  of  inexpensive  dams.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  storage  if  all  are 
developed  will  be  very  large.  The 
Connecticut  and  Merrimack  leave  the 
confines  of  the  state  before  entering 
the  sea  and  are  of  important  value 
as  power  producers  to  industries  in 
Massachusetts.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  as  indicating  the  neces- 
sity of  cooperation  either  with  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  directly  or 
with  its  industries.  Several  confer- 
ences have  been  held  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Conmiission  on  Water  Ways 
with  a  view  of  closer  relation  but  the 
Massachusetts  Lfegislatiu*e  has  so  far 
been  rather  indisposed  to  follow  the 
commission.  However,  several  of  the 
Massachusetts  power  companies  are 
desirous  themselves  of  cooperating. 

Rivers,  of  course,  receive  their  water 
from  rain  and  snow  fall.  In  New 
Hampshire  the  average  rainfall  is 
about  40  inches.  It  is  greater  near 
the  coast  and  it  varies  from  year  to 
year.  The  lowest  recorded  rainfall 
in  the  state  was  that  at  Hanover  in 
1871,  22.69  inches,  and  the  heaviest 
was  121.13  on  Mt.  Washington  in 
1881.  There  is  monthly  variation  in 
rainfall    and    consequently    in    the 
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amount  of  rain  that  passes  down  the  rainfall  passing  down  the  Connecti- 

river.     The  melting  snows  of  spring  cut  River  is  about  50  per  cent, 

cause  fioodB  and  the  drouth  of  sum-  In  the  study  of  water  power  and 

mer  or  absence  of  rainfall  causes  low  water  storage  it  is  necessary  to  know 

rivers.     The  percentage  of  rain  that  with  considerable  accuracy  the  amount 

reached  the  river  varies  materially  of    water    flowing    down    the    river, 

with  the  river.     If  the  headwaters  of  This  is  known  as  stream  gaging.     We 


Gatlnt  Station  on  SouheAan  Rivn-  at  Menimack 

the  river  jire  forest  clad  the  water  is  have  established  stream  gaging  sta- 

slower  in  reaching  the  river  in  com-  tions  at  eleven  places  in  the  state, 

parison  with  the  valley  which  is  unfor-  and  in  a  further  study  which  we  are 

ested.     Forest  cover  thus  retards  the  now  making  we  have  increased  this 

rainfall,    so    does    agricultural    land,  number.     As    it    is    necessary    that 

On  the  Connecticut  River,  as  shown  records  should  be  taken  daily  or  fre- 

by    Mr,    Pierce    in    observations   in  quently  those  interested  in  mills  have 

Vermont,  the  average  percentage  of  in  a  number  of  cases  assumed  a  por- 
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tioD   of  the   cost  in   making   these 
records. 

One  should  remember  tbat  by 
means  of  electricity  water  power  can 
be  utilized  in  a  way  which  was  not 
possible  in  the  past.  Formerly  a  mill 
was  of  necessity  operated  by  shafting 
directly  from  the  water  wheel  but 
now  electric  power  may  be  generated 
at  other  places  on  the  river  and  con- 
veyed to  the  mill.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  this  on  the 
Winooski   River  in   Vermont,   where 


Mr.  Pierce,  at  my  su^estion,  made 
an  effort  to  find  a  locality  in  the  state 
where  a  dam  could  be  built  which 
would  hold  back  a  lake  of  several 
square  miles  in  area  but  no  such  loca- 
tion has  been  found,  although  the 
Webster  Basin  occupies  some  7  miles 
and  the  Suncook  Ponds  would  cover 
4  square  miles  if  these  storage  re- 
sources were  fully  developed.  The 
largest  amount  of  storage  in  the  state 
to  be  obtained  in  any  one  locahty  is, 
of  course,  the  region  of  Lake  Winnepe- 


Hlfth  Watar  on 

eight  plants  with  some  7,500  horse- 
power are  brought  together.  In  the 
southwest  portion  of  our  state  in 
Hinsdale  there  is  a.  power  plant  which 
is  connected  electrically  with  the 
Readsboro  plant  on  the  Deerfield 
River  in  Vermont.  These  plants 
generate  electricity  for  distributing 
power  through  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  even  as  far 
as  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


UtW  at  Briitol,  A|>cU  It,  ItftS 

saukee.     I  quote  from  the  report  in 
regard  to  it : 

Lake  Winnepesaukee,  which  hea  in  practi- 
cally the  geographical  center  of  f<ew  Hamp- 
shire in  Carroll  and  Belknap  counties,  ia  tbe 
most  important  storage  reservoir  and  feecler 
o(  the  Memmatk  River.  The  groBB  drainage 
area  above  the  dam  at  Lakeport  is  360  square 
miles,  and  about  one-fourth  of  this  area  is 
covered  by  Winnepesaukee  and  the  numerous 
smaller  lakes  and  ponds  which  drain  into 
Winnepesaukee.  At  the  dam  below  San- 
bomton  Bay,  East  Tilton,  the  gross  drainage 
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area  has  increased  to  418  square  miles,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Wionepeeaukee  River  it  is  475 
aquare  miles.  The  net  area  of  water  surface 
of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  includiaa  the  numer- 
ous bayB  and  inlets,  above  the  Lokeport  dam, 
is  about  two  biUion  square  feet,  or  nearly 
71.9  square  miles.  \^ith  the  present  allow- 
able draft  of  44  inches,  the  storage  capacity 
is  about  seven  billion  cubic  feet. 

Records  of  lake  elevation  are  available 
since  1870,  and  from  these  records  it  appear? 
that  the  storage  capacity  has  been  inadequate 
and  water  wasted  during  the  spring  months 
in  33  of  the  49  years,  M  hile  the  records  are 
not  complete  enoufch  during  this  whole  period 
to  penmt  of  a  definite  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  waste  obtaining  in  ditTerent  years,  yet  the 


feet  of  head.  The  use  of  an  additioual  one 
billion  cubic  feet  of  water  at  this  head  would 
represent  an  increased  power  of  5,433,000 
hoisepower-houiB  each  year.  Its  use  at 
power  developments  on  the  Merrimack  River 
would  represent  an  increase  of  2,863,000 
horsepower-hours  at  plants  above  the  New 
Hampshire-Massachusetts  line,  and  1,711,000 
horsepower-hours  in  Massachusetts,  or  a 
total  of  over  10  million  horeepower-hours. 
The  equivalent  coal  saving  would  be  repre- 
sented by  5.500  tons  on  the  Winnepesaukee; 
by  2,900  tons  on  the  Merrimack  in  N'ew 
Humpshire;  and  by  1,700  tons  in  Massachu- 
setts; a  total  of  10,100  tons  a  year. 

To  secure  this  additional  storage  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  raise  the  allowable  lake 
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indicate  that  the  waste  has  averaged  two 
billion  cubic  feet,  considering  only  those  years 
when  there  was  waste.  If  additional  storage 
capacity  were  available  in  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee ao  that  storage  cftuld  be  carried  over  from 
a  wet  to  a  dry  year,  it  would  seem  cooserva- 
iive  to  estimate  that  one  billion  cubic  feet 
of  storage  could  be  added  to  the  present 
Storage  every  year. 

There  has  been  developed  on  the  Winnepe- 
saukee River,  between  the  Lakeport  dam  and 
its  confluence  with  the  Pemigewasset,  216 


level  6  inches,  that  is,  to  50  inches  instead  of 

44  inches,  and  possibly  modify  the  restric- 
tions in  regard  to  amount  of  drawdown. 
The  construction  cost  would  be  insignificant, 
as  it  would  involve  no  change  to  existing 
structures,  except  to  provide  against  wasting 
over  the  dam.  The  damages  to  anv  property 
around  the  lake  would  be  practically  negligi- 
ble; the  water  standing  6  inches  higher  at  some 
boat  landings  during  tne  early  spring  would  not 
be  noticeable  by  July  or  August. 

There  is  a  storage    possibility   at 
Keene  of  considerable  magnitude  but  a 
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majority  of  storage  sites  discussed  are 
of  moderate  capacity  for  the  aggre- 
gate storage  possible  for  each.  As  to 
water  power  sites  the  commission  will 
have  more  to  say  in  this  coming  report. 
On  the  Connecticut  there  are  three 
important  sites  from  which  it  is  esti- 
mated over  345  million  horsepower- 
hours  can  be  secured.  On  the  Merri- 
mack and  its  tributaries  there  are  9 
water  power  sites  capable  of  develop- 
ing approximately  145  million  horse- 
power-hours. 

Water  conservation  or  storage  is 
not  a  new  subject.  For  some  years 
several  of  the  states  have  devoted 
much  study  and  passed  some  legisla- 
tion. In  New  York  state  imder 
Governor  Hughes  the  work  began. 
Detailed  plans  and  estimates  have 
been  prepared  for  storage  systems. 
The  idea  there  is  that  of  dividing 
the  state  into  river  districts  and 
issuing  bonds  for  the  necessary  fimds. 
While  this  plan  is  no  doubt  preferable 
in  a  large  state  like  New  York  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  is  wisest  m  a 
state  of  the  size  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  commission 
with  extensive  powers  but  the  work 
has  only  been  lately  imdertaken. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  Oregon.  In  Maine  storage  sys- 
tems have  been  developed  by  private 
companies  on  the  Penobscot,  Andros- 
coggin, Kennebec  and  some  other 
rivers.  Considerable  storiige  has  been 
developed  at  Moosehead  and  Sebago 
lakes.  In  Maine  at  the  chief  rivers 
the  conditions  are  that  the  power 
users  are  financially  strong  so  that 
with  cooperation  among  themselves 
through  a  system  or  company  they 
have  been  able  to  do  this  work.  The 
small  users  on  this  river  have  profited 
without  participation  in  the  expense, 
as  no  authority  was  given  for  collect- 
ing tolls  or  making  assessments.  In 
New  Hampshire  at  Berlin  the  mills 
have  joined  in  this  organization.  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Sawyer,  who  has  been 
engineer  for  the  Androscoggin  develop- 
ment, very  kindly  submitted  an 
accoimt  of  this  work  which  was  pub- 


lished in  the  report,  and  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  New 
Hampshire  some  40,000  additional 
horsepower  could  be  developed.  Wis- 
consin has  probably  progressed  fur- 
ther than  any  other  state  in  devel- 
oping water  storage  on  the  Wisconsin 
River.  A  company  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  controls  but  does 
not  profit  directly,  but  under  corpo- 
rate authority  from  the  state  certain 
rights  are  given  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  secured. 

It  has  been  my  observation  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature  that  often  times 
legislation  was  ineffective  on  accoimt 
of  legal  diflliculties.  In  order  that 
New  Hampshire  might  profit  by  the 
opinion  of  those  qualified  to  discuss 
this  phase  of  the  question  a  leading 
firm  of  lawyers  in  Boston  who  are 
counsel  for  some  of  the  larger  water 
power,  Messrs.  Davis,  Peabody  and 
Brown,  and  Hon.  Allen  Hollis  of  our 
state  were  asked  to  submit  their  views 
on  matters  which  should  be  considered 
in  legislative  action.  In  controlling 
river  flow  vested  rights  ijiust  be  rec- 
ognized and  protected  but  mere  ob- 
struction must  not  be  permitted. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  last 
Legislature  had  for  its  object  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  problem  of  water 
storage  from  all  possible  aspects  so 
that  Legislature  and  future  Legisla- 
tures might  determine  whether  the 
problem  was  worthy  of  development 
and  they  might  be  guided  in  legisla- 
tive action.  At  the  present  time  the 
commission  has  received  so  many 
indications  of  interest  and  approval 
of  the  work  done  that  its  only  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  that  of  method, 
development  of  water  storage  and 
power.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  question  does  not  affect 
mill  owners  alone  but  all  the  people 
of  the  state  through  the  generation  of 
electricity.  Previously  I  have  indi- 
cated how  electricity  from  various 
power  plants  may  be  brought  to  one 
mill  but  electricity  is  not  alone  used 
for  power,  it  is  now  becoming  of  value 
and   importance   for   domestic   pur- 
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poses.  Electric  lighting  has  been 
general  for  a  number  of  years  but  it 
is  now  entering  the  field  of  domestic 
housework,  such  as  cooking,  and  for 
the  heating  of  small  rooms.  Not 
only  will  our  people  have  added  con- 
venience of  living  but  if  a  complete 
storage  system  of  water  on  our  rivers 
can  be  accomplished  it  will  be  a 
means  of  saving  approximately  200,- 
000  tons  of  coal  per  year  to  mills  and 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
half  as  much  again  to  power  users  in 
Massachusetts  on  the  Connecticut 
and  Merrimack  rivers.  Recently  the 
price  of  this  coal  has  exceeded  $5,  but 
computing  it  on  a  basis  of  $4  at  point 
of  consmnption,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  people 
of  more  than  one  miUion  dollars  a 
year. 

As  the  benefits  which  will  be  de- 
rived from  developing  our  water 
power  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  citizens  it  is 
obvious  that  the  state  directly  or 
indirectly  should  take  a  leading  part 
in  this  work.  Experience  of  other 
states  confirms  this.  It  may  be  that 
a  mill  organization  on  certain  streams 
such  as  in  Maine  may  be  possible  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  likely  on  the 
Merrimack  or  Connecticut  rivers. 
As  a  whole  New  Hampshire  being  a 
small  state  with  limited  income  is 
not  in  a  position  to  create  commis- 
sions of  adequate  personnel  and 
means  to  carry  out  many  kinds  of 
work  as  is  done  in  larger  states.  It 
is  my  recommendation  that  our 
Public  Service  Commission  be  in 
some  way  empowered  to  be  an  agency 
through  which  it  may  be  done. 

It  requires  money  to  save  money; 
it  requires  money  to  build  dams.  The 
problem  is  how  to  find  that  money; 
how  to  expend  it  wisely  and  how  to 
secure  the  revenue  from  the  benefi- 
ciaries so  that  it  will  at  least  be  self- 
sustained.    It  is  not  at  all  impractical 


to  base  the  benefits  of  water  conserva- 
tion on  the  amoimt  of  coal  saved  to 
water  power  users  providing  that  by 
river  regulation  they  can  reduce 
materially  if  not  entirely  the  con- 
sumption of  coal.  This  problem  is 
somewhat  technical  but  it  has  been 
very  carefully  worked  out  and  believed 
to  be  practical.  However,  subse- 
quent study  may  find  a  better  system. 
As  indicated  in  some  instances,  the 
power  owners  themselves  may  coop- 
erate and  distribute  the  costs  and 
benefits  among  themselves.  In  this 
connection  again  it  is  only  right  and 
reasonable  that  Massachusetts  indus- 
tries should  participate  in  the  cost  if 
they  are  to  receive  benefits  by  improv- 
ing control  of  water  flowing. 

Several  bodies  and  organizations 
within  our  state  have  manifested 
their  great  interest  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report.  Particular  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  has  a  committee  on  water 
conservation,  and  of  the  various  locsA 
boards  of  trade.  The  subject  must 
now  be  considered  by  all  citizens  in 
order  to  produce  results.  The  com- 
missioner and  Mr.  Pierce  feel  very 
proud  in  having  made  the  investiga- 
tion considerably  below  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  being  able  to  turn  back  into 
the  treasury  about  25  per  cent.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  -smnmary  of  our 
findings  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
express  in  as  slightly  technical  lan- 
guage as  possible  will  arouse  added  in- 
terest in  this  matter  so  important  to 
New  Hampshire.  How  better  can  we 
understand  the  importance  of  river 
control  than  in  quoting  the  words  of 
Gibbon,  who  in  speaking  of  the  floods 
of  the  Tiber  in  Rome  says:  "The 
servitude  of  rivers  is  the  noblest  and 
most  important  victory  which  man 
has  obtained  over  the  licentiousness 
of  nature." 


A  DESERTED  HOMESTEAD 

By  Alida  Cogswell  True 

There's  a  quaint  old  rambling  homestead, 
'Cross  the  road  from  an  ancient  mill; 

The  front  door's  closed  from  idle  gaze, 
But  the  side  door  opes  at  will. . 

It  was  dusk  as  we  passed  the  rose  hedge, 
Clambering  high  above  the  sill; 

The  elms  whispered  no  word  of  welcome. 
All  else  beside  was  still. 

By  the  flickering  Ught  of  the  lantern  gleam 

We  peered  each  hidden  charm, 
Breathless  at  times — in  "make-believe" — 

We  fancied  some  ghostly  harm. 

Each  room  bespoke  some  romance  old, 

And  with  emotion  akin  to  fear 
We  imagined  the  fireplace  and  chimney-nook 

Yet  held  tales  we  longed  to  hear. 

Long  ago  when  the  house  was  building 
Great  looms  were  there  installed. 

And  those  silent  beams  of  industry 

Held  our  interest  enchanted — enthralled. 

Oh — the  charm  of  the  closets  and  attic! 

The  creak  of  each  ancient  board. 
The  wealth  of  antique  treasure 

Such  as  a  miser  might  hoard. 

A  trunk  was  found — lined  with  paper 
Bearing  date — Eighteen  Hundred  Three 

With  S'S  formed  like  F'S  of  today 
To  modem  eyes — a  mystery. 

The  candle  molds!  the  lanterns  queer! 

The  knapsack  hung  o'er  beams! 
And  just  beyond — an  army  coat — 

Material  for  many  dreams. 

Dreams  of  that  desperate  conflict — 
O  what  tales  that  garment  could  tell, 

Of  joy,  perhaps — of  hopes  unfulfilled. 
For  we  read  that  the  soldier  fell. 

Perchance  he  returned  to  the  homestead 

To  hear  again  the  brook. 
To  listen  once  more  to  the  whippoorwill. 

To  take  a  last  fond  look. 
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And  we  picture  a  lonely  maiden 
With  eyes  so  soft  and  brown 

Looking  with  longing  up  the  road, 
The  road  that  leads  to  town. 

For  has  she  not  heard  that  her  lover 
Is  being  brought  home  to  die? 

Back  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
The  place  where  he  fain  would  lie. 


Rather  would  we  think  that  the  soldier 

Returns  to  his  lady  fair — 
That  a  bridal  party  assembles 

Near  the  winding  stair. 

So  we'll  dream  that  we  see  the  maiden 

Pass  down  to  meet  the  groom — 
For  the  march  to  the  northeast  parlor  ' 

That  charming— historic  room. 

Many  stories  have  been  related 

Of  this  mansion  of  olden  time : 
We  see  the  rose  hedge — the  winding  stair — 

But  the  maiden  and  soldier — where? 

These  romantic  legends  of  days  gone  by 
Find  response  in  the  hearts  of  today; 

A  solemnly  sweet  benediction  comes 
As  our  tribute  we  lovingly  pay. 

To  the  patriot  soldier  of  long  ago, 
To  the  maid  with  sweet  brown  eyes, 

To  the  home,  rose-crowned;  with  trees  bent  low- 
And  a  memory  that  never  dies. 


Penacookf  N,  H. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  IN 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Frank  S.  Streeter 


A  joint  conference  or  get-together 
meeting  of  all  school  superintendents 
and  members  of  school  boards,  with 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
Commissioner  and  other  officers  of 
that  organization,  will  be  held  at  the 
state  house  in  Concord  during  the 
month  of  October,  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a  full  and  absolutely 
frank  discussion  and  scrutiny  of  the 
plans  and  policies  of  the  board  in 
carrying  out  the  high  purposes  of  the 
Legislature  in  passing  the  educational 
bill  of  1919  and  of  the  great  majority 
of  our  citizens  who  gave  such  generous 
and  hearty  support. 

The  act,  on  its  face,  vests  very 
broad,  general  powers  in  the  State 
Board,  but  the  board  believes  that  the 
greatest  value  and  usefulness  of  these 
powers  rests  in  the  fact  that  they 
will  enable  the  board,  with  its  official 
organization  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  superintendents,  effect- 
ively to  aid  and  stimulate  local 
school  boards  to  create  better  schools 
in  every  town  and  school  district  in 
the  State. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  law,  the 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  regardless 
of  their  individual  political  or  religious 
views,  have  emphatically  expressed 
their  desire  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible pubUc  school  system  for  all  the 
children  of  the  state. 

These  desires  can  be  most  certainly 
reaUzed  only  in  one  way  and  that  is 
by  the  active  and  sympathetic  work- 
ing cooperation  of  five  separate  groups, 
viz.: 

(1)  The  State  Board  of  Education  with 
its  official  organization. 

(2)  The  sixty-nine  superintendents  and 
assistant  superintendents. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  local  school  boards, 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  districts. 

(4)  The  three  thousand  public  school  teach- 
ers. (Six  hundred  secondary,  about  2,400 
elementary.) 


(5)  The  parents,  guardians,  and  friends  of 

the  sixty-two  thousand  children  of  school  age 

who  are  required  to  attend  the  public  schoob. 

(I  do  not  overlook  the  seventeen  or 

eighteen  thousand  children  attendiliK  the 

Parochial  and  private  schoob  in  whose 

educational  development  the  state  has 

the  same  interest  as  in  those  attending 

the  pubUc  schools.) 

Each  of  these  groups  is  chargeable, 
with  large  individual  responsibility  for 
success  or  failure  under  the  new  law. 

If  each  of  these  five  groups  can 
reaUze  their  individual  responsibiUty, 
and,  inspired  by  a  common  purpose, 
unite  their  efforts  to  better  our  public 
school  system,  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose  will  be 
assured. 

We  feel  that  voluntary  initiative 
and  administrative  efficiency  of  the 
local  school  boards  throughout  the 
state  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
this  board  will  lend  all  possible  en- 
couragement to  such  initiative  and 
efficiency. 

We  believe  that  the  local  boards 
should  establish  their  own  independ- 
ent organization  and  create  a  standing 
committee  consisting  of  one  from  each 
county  (probably  two  from  some  of 
the  larger  counties)  of  their  most 
efficient  and  public-spirited  members, 
and  that  the  closest  and  most  inti- 
mate relations,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, should  be  established  and 
maintained  between  the  State  Board 
and  such  committee  representing  the 
entire  body  of  local  school  boards. 
The  details  of  such  an  organization,  its 
purposes,  and  the  best  methods  of 
uniting  the  efforts  of  the  local  school 
boards  with  those  of  the  State  Board 
and  its  official  organization  for  the 
successful  realization  of  their  common 
purpose  will  be  fully  discussed,  con- 
sidered, and  acted  upon  at  the  pro- 
posed October  meeting  in  Concord. 
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Among  the  questions  which  press 
for  solution  are: 

1.  With  reference  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  competent  teachers  for  both 
secondary  and  elementary  schools. 

We  may  as  well  consider  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists. 

The  following  recent  statement  by 
Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  seems  to  be 
warranted  by  the  actual  facts: 

"Though  it  has  long  been  true,  that  the 
teaching  profession  has  not  attracted  so  large 
a  number  of  the  ablest  people  as  for  our 
children's  sake  we  should  wish,  the  chance  of 
attracting  a  sufficient  number  of  people  such 
as  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  profession 
grows  ever  less,  considerably  less,  than  in  the 
p»ast.  When  work  which  takes  much  less 
time  for  training,  much  less  time  to  prepare, 
brings  a  much  larger  financial  reward,  even 
when  the  difference  between  the  working 
hours  of  a  teacher  and  those  of  other  callings 
is  much  less  than  it  used  to  be,  I  think  you 
will  see  why  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  to  frighten 
people  out  of  the  profession." 

This  question  must  be  considered 
not  by  the  State  Board  alone  but  by 
every  school  board  and  superintend- 
ent in  the  state  and  by  all  good  citi- 
zens who  are  interested  in  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  our  public  schools. 

2.  What  steps  is  the  State  Board 
justified  in  taking  to  satisfy  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
care  of  health  and  physical  welfare  of 
school  children? 


We  have  taken  certain  steps  and 
elected  a  very  competent  person  as 
supervisor.  Plans  are  now  being 
perfected  which  will  be  put  into 
operation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
,  school  year.  The  questions  are: 
Have  we  done  enough?  What  more 
shall  we  do? 

There  are  other  important  questions 
to  be  considered  at  that  meeting. 

The  board  has  fixed  the  minimum 
salary  of  a  superintendent  at  $2,000 
per  year  not  with  any  intention  of 
paying  this  sum  to  a  $1,400  man,  but 
because  the  state  does  not  wish  or 
intend  to  employ  or  keep  for  this 
highly  important  work  any  superin- 
tendent whose  services  are  worth  less 
than  $2,000.  Every  superintendent 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  make  his 
position  as  secure  and  valuable  to 
himself  as  his  ability,  energy,  and 
ambition  will  permit,  and  he  may 
safely  rely  on  the  State  Board  for  en- 
couragement and  for  its  knowledge 
and  approval  of- meritorious  work. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
essential  factors  in  the  doing  of  suc- 
cessful work  by  a  superintendent  is 
his  ability  to  establish  warm,  friendly, 
and  mutually  cooperative  relations 
with  the  members  of  the  school  boards 
in  his  district  and  with  citizens  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  progressive 
betterment  of  the  schools. 
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THE  TOWER 

By  Perley  R.  Bugbee 

Only  a  stump  remains  of  the  Old  Pine, 
A  target  of  lightning  storms,  and  time. 
Erected  on  a  rock,  to  perpetuate  its  glory. 
There's  a  Tower  in  the  Park,  near  the  Observatory. 
Money  of  eleven  classes,  and  labor  by  the  hour. 
Raised  a  strong  and  an  attractive  tower. 

It  was  one  of  President  Bartlett's  dreams. 
Fulfilled  by  classes  eighty-five  to  ninety-five's  means. 
The  tower  is  builded  of  rock  called  hornblende  schist, 
A  material  more  lasting  than  the  tree  that's  missed; 
While  only  seventy-five  feet  in  height 
From  its  top  there's  a  panoramic  sight. 

The  students  with  their  visitors  seek 

Its  canopied  top,  during  Carnival  week; 

On  Prom,  mornings,  as  the  sun  tints  the  skies, 

They  climb  the  winding  steps  to  see  the  sun  rise; 

Its  popularity  never  seems  to  wane, 

For  at. Commencement  they  visit  it  again. 

Both  old  and  young  climb  its  steps 
To  view  near  and  far,  fair  nature's  depths; 
Beyond  the  river,  are  Vermont's  green  hills. 
While  their  quiet  beauty,  man  with  rapture  fills; 
The  decades  roll  on,  and  memories  increase, 
As  Class  after  Class,  smokes  its  pipe  of  peace. 

Over  the  treetops  it  greets  the  rising  sun. 

And  follows  its  course  till  the  day  is  done; 

Above  it  lazily  drift  the  fleecy  clouds. 

While  from  meadows  below  the  mists  rise  in  shrouds; 

Nightly  there  alone,  a  sentinel  it  stands 

Watching  over  and  guarding  Dartmouth's  lands. 
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SPOFFORD  AND  LAKE  BEAUTIFUL 


By  Francis 
There  is  a  charm  about  a  typical 
New  England  village  reposing  tran- 
quilly in  its  lovely  green  Betting,  that 
has  an  irresistible  appeal.  The  spirit 
of  peace  hovers  over  it  like  a  benedic- 
tion. How  Bweet  is  the  pure  country 
air,  how  restful  the  brooding  silence, 
how  delicious  the  thought  of  being 
miles  and  miles  away  from  the  roar 
and  traffic  of  the  big,  bustling  city, 
where  no  faintest  echo  of  its  multi- 
tudinous sounds  ever  penetrates!  You 
lift  your  eyes  to  the  hills  and  are  glad 
of  a  halting  place  in  their  embrace 
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willingly  along  the  way,  rejoicing  in 
the  heavenly  peace  and  quiet  of  this 
enchanted  wood,  a  quiet  broken  only 
by  soft  summer  murmurings  and  the 
melodious  songs  of  the  birds. 

Once  well  over  the  hill  you  are 
drawing  near  the  village  itself.  Pres- 
ently there  are  charming  glimpses  of  a 
lovely  valley  dotted  with  farmhouses 
and  well-tilled  fields;  and  beyond,  a 
line  of  misty  hills.  As  you  journey 
on,  Fistareen  Mountain,  tree-jeweled, 
wonderfully  synmietrical  of  outline, 
lifts  its  green  dome  against  the  gray- 


where  tired  body  and  brain  may  find 
rest  and  recuperation. 

SpofFord  has,  to  the  full,  this  inde- 
scribable charm.  If  mindful  of  first 
impressions,  you  will  approach  the 
little  villf^e  from  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun,  a  long,  long  climb  up  a 
wooded  hill  leaves  you  in  a  receptive 
mood  for  what  hes  beyond,  for  every 
rod  of  the  way  is  delightful.  Up  and 
up  winds  the  hard,  smooth  road  in 
innumerable  graceful  curves  bordered 
with  willowy  pines,  sturdy  beeches 
and  silver  birches,  conuninglii^  their 
foliage  with  the  darker  green  of  hem< 
lock    and    spruce.    But    you    loiter 


blue  sky.  Before  done  wondering 
that  this  beautiful  mountain  should 
ever  have  been  sold  for  a  pistareen, 
you  descend  a  last  gentle  slope,  and 
here  you  are  in  Spofford. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  village.  Only  in 
patches  is  it  even  picturesque.  But 
the  glory  of  the  hills  is  around  and 
about  it.  After  the  first  hour  the 
leaven  of  the  charm  has  done  its  work. 
You  are  so  completely  under  its  spell 
you  no  longer  wonder  concerning  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  feeling  that 
possesses  you.  You  are  in  Beulah 
land,  and  are  satisfied.  No  jarring 
note  disturbs  your  tranquility.     Even 
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the  fleecy  clouds  floating  lazUy  over- 
head have  a  soft  transparency  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  somnolent 
atmosphere  and  drowsy  hush. 

It  is  a  place  of  winding  roads. 
Starting  from  the  village  hall  one  may 
take  either  of  three  routes  and  after 
a  short  detour,  return  to  the  point  of 
departure.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
pillared  mansions  along  these  circui- 
tous ways,  but  each  has  its  goodly 
array  of  tidy  frame-houses  set  down 
at  haphazard  in  the  lush  greenery,  all 
exhaling  an  atmosphere  of  home- 
comfort  and  content.  High  up  on 
the  breezy  hills  are  other  dwellings 
that  for  unnumbered  years,  have 
courageously  taken  the  brunt  of  the 
bitter  winter  winds. 

Turning  abruptly  to  the  right,  you 
may  go  down,  down  into  a  wonderful 
ravine  shut  in  on  either  hand  by 
rocky,  precipitous  cliflfs.  Here  a  sort 
of  semi-twilight  lingers  even  at  mid- 
day. Overhead  is  only  a  mere  scrap 
of  sky.  Straggling  trees  border  the 
way,  which  is  set  thick  with  the  green 
growths  that  make  beautiful  all  roads 
and  by-paths  of  this  region.  A  brawl- 
ing stream  crowds  so  hard  upon  it  you 
half  expect  to  find  it  has  taken  full 
possession  at  the  very  next  bend.  In 
the  budding  May-time  this  shadow- 
haunted  ravine  is  the  favored  haunt 
of  migrating  birds,  and  rare  warblers 
love  to  Unger  here  for  a  brief  season. 
Here  and  there  along  the  rushing 
stream,  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of 
some  long-silent  mill  where  busy 
wheels  revolved  in  the  days  of  old. 

But  let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
quiet,  sleepy  street  leading  westward. 
Other  unsightly  ruins  are  here,  for 
Spofford  was  a  famous  manufacturing 
village  once  upon  a  time.  But  the 
day  of  thriving  industries  is  long  gone 
by.  Only  a  few  dilapidated  buildings, 
fast  falling  into  decay,  are  now  left 
of  the  old  network  of  factories  and 
shops.  Grasses  grow  green,  and  but- 
tercups flaunt  their  gold  to  the  very 
brim  of  the  stream  that  goes  winding 
along  at  its  own  sweet  will.  In  pros- 
perous days  the  little  settlement  was 


dubbed  Factory  Village;  but  the  name 
lost  appropriateness  when,  one  after 
another,  its  leading  industries  sought 
new  locations  where  the  problem  of 
transportation  was  more  easily  solved. 
And  then  it  was,  perhaps,  that  some 
far-sighted  smnmer  guest,  realizing 
the  possibilities  of  the  place,  proposed 
calling  it  Spofford,  after  its  beautiful 
lake. 

From  necessity  and  not  from  choice 
most  of  the  houses  crowd  close  upon 
the  street.  They  seem  strangely 
silent  as  you  pass  them  by  of  a  sum- 
mer morning.  Few  faces  appear  at 
the  windows,  a  dog  seldom  barks,  and 
the  hens  set  down  their  feet  cautiously, 
as  if  afraid  of  breaking  the  heavenly 
quiet.  The  men  are  away  at  their 
daily  toil,  the  housewives  busy  in 
kitchens  at  the  rear.  But  the  six 
o'clock  supper  over,  and  work  sus- 
pended for  the  day,  the  street  awak- 
ens to  sudden  life.  Serene  and  con- 
tented folk  gather  on  porches  and  in 
the  shadow  of  old  lilac  bushes  crowd- 
ing the  narrow  front  yards. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  village  a 
tiny  bird's  nest  of  a  bouse  almost  rubs 
shoulders  with  a  more  pretentious 
neighbor  over  the  way.  Vines  and 
flowering  shrubs  cluster  lovingly  about 
this  wee  dwelling.  It  makes  a  pic- 
ture the  eye  delights  to  dwell  upon. 
But  the  real  lure  of  the  place  is  its 
beautiful  sunsets.  Here  it  is  that 
you  get  your  first  glimpse  of  the  lake 
itself;  and  glorious  beyond  words  are 
water  and  sky  when  the  sun  hangs 
trembling  above  the  western  horizon. 
A  gold  and  crimson  pathway  of  radi- 
ant brightness  stretches  for  more  than 
a  mile  away — even  to  the  long  line  of 
low-ljdng  lulls  that  border  the  far-off 
shore. 

Not  so  many  years  have  gone  by 
since  vacation  icUers  first  discovered 
this  lovely  lake  hidden  among  the 
hills.  The  Sunday-school  picnics 
that  once  gathered  periodically  on  its 
shores  for  boating,  fishing  and  a 
midday  gorge,  were  fast  losing  their 
vogue.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a 
different   order   of   things.     And   so 
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the  latest  discovererB  sereaely  took 
possession.  It  was  as  if  Aladdin's 
lamp  had  wrought  one  of  its  miracles. 
A  luxurious  hotel  arose  almost  in  a 
night.  Now  summer  camps  and  cot- 
tages dot  all  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

One  might  wander  far  without  find- 
ing a  more  delightful  summer  resort 
than  Pine  Grove  Springs  Hotel. 
Charmingly  located,  it  looks  out  upon 
a  broad  expanse  of  water  laughing 
and  dimphng  in  the  sunhght.  A 
lovely  green  park,  laid  out  in  walks 
and  drives,  and  shaded  by  fine 
old  trees,  stretches  to  a  broad  road 
highway  at  the  rear.  The  New 
Hampshire     summer     is     hot,     but 


coteries ;  but  there  is  a  happy  lack  of 
snobbishness  here  that  puts  every 
one  at  his  ease.  Truly  democracy 
has  come  into  its  ownl 

It  is  quite  the  custom  for  fortune's 
favorites  to  bring  their  own  motor  cars 
and  chauffeurs.  A  wise  provision; 
for  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  this 
lovely  region  is  its  beautiful  drives. 
Over  hill  and  down  dale,  along  wind- 
ing, green-bordered  roads,  and  through 
aromatic  pine  woods,  where  the 
slippery  brown  needles  are  strewn 
lavishly  to  the  very  nits,  one  may  go 
speeding  at  his  own  sweet  will.  There 
is  boating,  bathing  and  fishing.  But 
Nature  does  not  provide  unaided  all 
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here  all  discomfort  is  foi^otten.  Re- 
freshing breezes  come  stealing  with 
a  gentle  murmur  under  drooping 
green  boughs.  The  lure  of  the  many- 
windowed  building  is  irresistible.  Its 
long,  spacious  verandas  promise 
heavenly  rest  and  coinfort  to  jaded 
summer  guests.  Once  having  passed 
its  portals,  you  are  loath  to  believe 
that  the  nearest  big  city  is  a  hundred 
miles  away.  All  the  appointments 
are  so  perfect — everji:hing  so  up  to 
date!  Nothing  has  been  left  undone 
to  add  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  hotel's  guests.  These  are  largely 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  It 
is  ever  a  refined  and  prosperous- 
looking  company  that  gathers  on  the 
verandas  and  in  the  spacious  parlors. 
On  their  native  heath  thtse  smart 
vacationists  may  belong  to  exclusive 


the  diversions  summer  idlers  crave. 
A  comfortable  launch  makes  hourly 
trips  around  the  nine-mile  lake. 
Fine  tennis  courts  are  close  at  hand; 
and  here  the  confirmed  golfer  finds 
his  paradise.  The  links  are  among 
the  best  in  the  state.  The  ball  slijw 
easily  and  gracefully  over  a  level 
stretch  of  smooth,  velvety  lawn,  then 
goes  dancing  coyly  and  coquettishly 
up  a  green  hillside.  On  the  breezy 
summit  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
golfer  must  fain  pause  a  moment  to 
admire  the  entrancing  panorama  of 
hill  and  vale  and  far-oS  misty  moun- 
tains. Well  has  this  course  been 
called  the  "Scenic  Golf  Links  of  New 
Hampshire." 

Of  course  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  spring  in  the  pine  woods  from 
which  the  hotel   derives  its   name. 
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Entrancing  is  its  situation,  at  the 
terminus  of  a  lovely  shaded  path. 
You  drink,  and  drink  again,  of  the 
cool,  crystal-clear  water,  pronouncing 
it  a  nectar  fit  for  the  gods. 

The  cottages  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  hotel  have  quite  an  air 
of  distinction.  As  you  go  westward, 
following  along  the  rocky  shore,  they 
are  less  pretentious,  and  set  further 
apart.  Emerging  from  the  wood, 
you  come  suddenly  upon  Lakeside, 
a  favorite  family  resort.  Here  is  a 
little  cluster  of  wee  cottages  reposing 


sky,  how  darkly  blue  the  water, 
how  vivid  the  green  of  grass  and 
shrub  and  tree!  You  are  almost 
persuaded,  as  you  glance  about  you, 
that  the  cottages  set  like  jewels  in  this 
charming  environment,  were  always 
there.  What  matter  that  the  archi- 
tecture, for  the  most  part,  is  the 
happy-go-lucky  sort?  Such  vagaries 
as  are  in  evidence  add  immendy  to 
the  pictureaqueness  of  these  clustered 
summer  homes.  You  find  yourself 
smiling  upon  them  approvingly  almost 
before    you    are   aware.     New   Eng- 
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unblinkingly  in  the  sun,  which  gra- 
ciously tempers  for  them  its  heat. 
Further  on  are  more  cottages,  an 
almost  limitless  number,  huddled  so 
close  together  one  may  almost  lean 
over  the  rail  of  his  veranda  and  shake 
bands  with  the  neighbor  next  door. 
These  cottages  are  all  pretty  and 
attractive  and  there  is  something 
altogether  charming  in  the  good- 
fellowship  that  prevails.  One  is 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  country 
air  and  the  simple  life  foster  the 
virtues  of  kindliness  and  forbearance. 
An  ideal  spot  in  which  to  cultivate 
the  graces  of  out-of-door  summer 
hfe.  How  entrancing  the  lovely, 
curving  shore!     How  deeply  blue  the 


landers  were  slow  to  test  for  them- 
selves the  delights  of  life  in  the  open 

— they  did  not  find  it  easy  to  depart 
from  the  sacred  traditions  of  Puritan 
ancestors  who  had  scant  time  for 
frivolities  in  their  austere  lives.  But 
once  having  known  the  sweetness  of 
idle  days  under  the  trees  and  beside 
still  waters,  they  became  the  most 
enthusiastic  vacationists  in  all  the 
world. 

On  this  delightful  shore  well-to-do 
residents  of  the  near-by  city  of  Keene 
have  established  summer  homes.  A 
situation  more  ideal  could  hardly  be 
imagined,  A  half-hour's  motor-ride, 
morning  and  evening,  takes  my  lord 
to  and  from  his  place  of 
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Meanwhile  my  lady  spends  a  restful 
day  under  the  trees.  The  small  boys 
and  girls,  left  pretty  much  to  their 
own  devices,  splash  and  frolic  in  the 
shallow  water  to  their  heart's  content. 
With  the  velvety  twilight  comee  the 
happiest  hour  of  the  twenty-four. 
Father  and  mother  gather  their  tired 
and  sleepy  saints  and  angels  on  the 
cool  veranda,  and  friendly  neighbors 
"run  over"  for  an  informal  chat. 

Just  off-shore  hes  a  lovely  wooded 
island,  a  favorite  camping  ground  of 
Indiana  when  the  country  was  only  a 
httle  younger  than  now.     Tradition 


knocked  long  and  loud,  no  one  would 
come  to  bid  you  welcome.  Vestiges 
of  the  old  bar  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  square  front  rooms.  An 
enchanting  place  is  the  festal  hall  on 
the  second  Soor  with  its  arched  ceil- 
ing, quaint  chandeliers,  raised  bal- 
cony and  deUgbtful  su^estions  of  a 
day  gone  by.  The  chamber  in  which 
President  Pierce  once  slept  has  been 
left  practically  untouched  by  van- 
dal hands.  Unfortunately  Washington 
and  Lafayette  never  passed  that  way  I 
The  moat  amazing  feature  of  the  old  ' 
stone  house  is  to  be  found  in  the  attic. 
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has  it  that  this  island  was  the  scene 
of  momentous  war-councils  in  days 
gone  by. 

An  old  stone  mansion  at  the"  four- 
comers,"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inter- 
esting house  in  all  this  region.  A 
delicious  aroma  of  romance  lingers 
about  it.  As  one  gazes  on  its  grimly- 
picturesque  walls,  riotous  fancies 
throng  upon  the  mind.  By  right  it 
should  have  been  the  scene  of  thrilling 
events.  The  stage  is  certainly  set- 
for  something  startling.  And  yet  its 
history  is  only  a  httle  less  common 
place  than  that  of  the  farmhouses 
around  and  about  it.  The  old  house 
was  a  sort  of  "wayside  inn"  in  its 
palmy     daya.     Now,     though     you 


Here  are  several  queer  httle  wooden 
bunks,  boxed  in  like  miniature  cells. 
Why  any  one  should  even  attempt  to 
woo  sleep  in  such  a  bed  is  beyond 
comprehension  I 

A  turn  to  the  right  bringa  one  to 
Silverdale — beautiful  for  location. 
Just  beyond  is  the  Brattleboro  "col- 
ony," a  row  of  pretty  cottages 
perched  on  a  sort  of  terrace.  They 
look  out  upon  the  sparkling  water 
with  only  the  sunht  road  between. 
Truly  a  place  in  which  to  dream 
dreams  as  vacation  days  drift  lazily 
by. 

On  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  ia 
Camp  Namaschaug,  a  flourishing 
summer  camp  for  boys.    Its  location, 
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on  a  slope  crowned  with  forest  trees,  is 
ideal.  Here  refreshing  breezes  have 
full  play,  the  balsam-laden  air  is 
always  invigorating.  A  long  row  of 
substantial-looking  buildings  close  to 
the  water's  edge  make  the  camp  a 
conspicuous  object  from  any  point  of 
view.  A  Uttle  way  back  many  clus- 
tered tents  gleam  palely  imder  the 
green  arches  of  great  trees.  When  the 
welcome  hour  for  bathing  rolls 
around,  it  is  well  worth  a  trip  across 
the  lake  to  see  scores  of  happy  boys 
splashing  and  frolicking  in  the  clear 
water. 

Faring  back  to  the  "four-corners," 
let  us  now  take  the  left  hand  road. 
Following  this  for  a  short  distance  we 
come  suddenly  upon  a  tiny  enclosure 
so  mysterious  and  unusual  it  piques 
curiosity  at  first  sight.  At  the  foot 
of  a  tree  are  two  forlorn  and  neglected 
graves — the  graves  of  a  man  and  his 
wife.  The  single  headstone  bears  an 
old,  old  date.  No  gate  or  sign  of  an 
opening  in  the  gray  stone  wall  sur- 
rounding the  simken  mounds,  affords 
ingress  to  the  enclosure.  It  is  as  if 
the  two  sleeping  there  after  "Ufe's 
fitful  fever,"  would  fain  bar  out  the 


world — be  by  the  world  forgot.  Long, 
long  ago  a  broad  avenue  lined  with 
trees  led  straight  up  the  hill  to  their 
earthly  dwelling-place.  Hardly  a  ves- 
tige of  the  old  home  now  remains. 
There  are  wide  stretches  of  arid  pas- 
ture land  where  once  were  cultivated 
fields.  And  yet  Nature  has  done  her 
best  to  make  amends.  Ferns  cluster 
thickly  about  the  lichen-covered  bowl- 
ders that  strew  the  hill-top.  Every- 
where along  the  tumbUng  stone  walls 
are  tangled  grasses  and  low  growths 
of  dainty  and  exquisite  coloring. 

Ah,  how  quickly  does  the  day  go  by 
in  this  lovely  summer  land!  Before 
we  have  taken  note  of  the  passing 
hours  the  sun  has  slipped  down  the 
western  sky  and  night  is  almost  upon 
us.  There  are  creeping  shadows  all 
along  the  forest  aisles — hardly  a 
ripple  stirs  the  darkening  water. 
More  and  more  deeply  falls  the  reluc- 
tant twiUght.  A  last  Ungering  glow 
touches  the  hill-tops  with  splendor 
and  fades  from  peak  to  peak.  The 
air  is  full  of  soft  murmuring  sounds, 
the  sleepy  chirping  of  birds;  and 
silence  falls  Uke  a  benediction  over 
all  -the  land. 


THE  SEQUEL 

A  Study  of  Three  Men  and  a  Girl 

By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 

(Synopsis  of  first  four  chapters:  Helena  Castle  is  the  child  of  a  love  match  between  the  son 
of  an  old  Boston  family  ana  the  daughter  of  a  patent  medicine  millionaire  and  a  chorus  girl. 
Her  father  died;  her  mother's  people  lost  their  wealth;  and  her  mother  supported  herself  and 
her  child  in  a  small  New  England  town  by  doing  needlework.  Harry  Stone,  son  of  the  wealthi- 
est farmer  in  the  county,  loves  Helena  and  asks  her  to  marry  him.  But  she  goes  away  to 
school  where  she  meets  Nancy  Hutchinson,  of  a  Boston  family  in  a  different  social  stratum 
from  the  Castles.  Nancy's  brother,  Robert,  becomes  very  devoted  to  Helena,  but  she  cares 
no  more  for  him  than  for  Harry,  whose  graduation  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  she 
attends  at  the  earnest  desire  of  her  mother,  who  would  like  to  have  her  marry  Harry.) 


The  next  morning  early  we  at- 
tended prayers  at  the  college  chapel, 
and  from  there  walked  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  where  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  took  place.  The  church 
was  well  filled  with  smiling  parents, 
most  of  whom  looked  very  self-oon- 
scious  in  their  best  clothes,  and  all 
of  whom  seemed  to  think  that  their 
sons  were  the  most  remarkable  crea- 
tures in  the  world  to  be  able  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  The  exercises  were  long 
and  tiresome;  when  they  were 
over  we  walked  back  to  the  hotel, for 
dinner  (spreads,  and  such  dissipations, 
being  imheard  of  at  this  place)  and 
Harry,  Lucy,  Jim  Powers  and  I  spent 
the  afternoon  on  the  river  in  a  row- 
boat.  It  was  roasting  hot;  the  boat 
was  wet  and  dirty;  Lucy  and  Jim 
Powers  chatted  nonsense  every  min- 
ute, and  Harry  and  I  were  both 
extremely  silent.  I  went  back  to  the 
hotel  with  a  raging  headache,  and 
when  eight  o'clock  came  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  drag  myself  out  to  the 
"ball."  The  air  was  stifling;  none  of 
the  men  offered  to  fan  me,  and  very 
few  of  them  wore  gloves — I  asked  one 
of  my  partners  to  get  me  a  glass  of 
water,  and  he  came  back  with  a  cup 
of  luke-warm  lemonade.  When  I 
rose  to  begin  my  second  dance  with 
Harry,  I  felt  the  room  beginning  to 
go  around,  and  would  have  fallen,  if 
he  had  not  caught  me  quickly. 

"Helena,  you're  sick!"  he  ex- 
claimed,   "and   no   wonder!    You^re 


all  tired  out!  How  thoughtless  we've 
all  been!" 

For  a  minute  we  stood  near  the 
place  where  I  had  been  sitting,  and 
Harry's  arm  was  still  around  me,  but 
I  felt  too  sick  to  care.  He  seemed  to 
be  thinking  hard. 

"The  river  is  hot  in  the  day  time," 
he  said  after  what  seemed  an  eternity, 
"but  it's  very  cool  in  the  evening,  and 
one  of  the  fellows  has  a  canoe  with 
plenty  of  cushions — I'm  sure  he's  not 
using  it,  because  of  course  he's  here. 
It's  only  a  short  walk — and,  anyway, 
if  you'll  let  me,  I  can  carry  you,  as 
soon  as  we  leave  the  street.  I  think 
for  the  present,  you'd  feel  better  there 
than  you  would  in  a  hot  room  at  the 
hotel — though  I  will  see  that  you  do 
not  sleep  with  Lucy  tonight — she 
must  go  in  with  mother,  and  father 
can  come  to  my  room.  Will  you 
come  with  me,  Helena?  I  promise 
I'll— behave." 

I  nodded.  I  realized  that  he  half 
carried  me  out  of  the  hall  and  down 
the  street,  and  that  when  we  had 
passed  the  college  square  he  lifted  me 
in  his  arms  altogether;  then  I  must 
have  fainted,  for  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  was  lying  in  a  canoe  on  a  mass 
of  cushions,  and  Harry  was  kneeling 
beside  me  bathing  my  face  with  a 
cold  wet  handkerchief. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  tipping  over," 
he  said  instantly,  "the  canoe  is  tied 
to  the  shore,  and  we're  pulled  up 
alongside — do  you  feel  more  comfort- 
able, darling?" 

"If  you  will  keep  on  with  that  wet 
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handkerchief  and  not  call  me  darling," 
I  answered,  "I  think  that  in  a  few 
minutes  I  shall  be  able  to  sit  up  and 
enjoy  the  moon." 

I  felt  better  very  soon — Harry 
rearranged  the  cushions  and  untied 
the  canoe,  and  we  started  down  the 
river.  He  did  not  say  anything,  but 
he  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to,  and 
knowing  that  he  would  be  uneasy 
and  uninteresting  until  he  did,  I  said, 

"Well,  Harry,  what  is  it?  Do  say 
it  and  let  us  have  it  over  with!" 

Harry  looked  hurt,  in  that  dumb, 
stupid  way  he  has.  He  leaned  for- 
ward, and  I  drew  back  a  Uttle. 

"Oh  donU!"  he  cried,  "I  promised 
I  wouldn't  touch  you,  didn't  I? 
Don't  you  believe  me?  There  isn't 
much  good  in  my  saying  anything — I 
know  that  well  enough;  but  why  do 
you  hate  me  so?" 

"I  don't  exactly  hate  you,"  I  said, 
in  fact,  I  know  you've  lots  of  good 
points,  and  I'm  really  fond  of  you  in  a 
way,  but  you  just  don't  interest  me. 
And  when  you  do  inexcusable  things 
like  last  night,  you  do  worse  than 
bore  me — you  make  me  very  sick." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't 
mean  to  bore  you — I  don't  mean  to 
make  you  very  sick;  it's  simply  that  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  I  reaUze 
that  perfectly  well;  if  you'll  only  tell 
me  what  you  would  Uke,  I'll  try  and 
do  it." 

I  could  not  think  of  anything  very 
apt  to  say,  so  I  said  nothing. 

"I  love  you  so  much,"  he  went  on 
in  a  low  voice,  "I  want  so  much  to 
please  you  and  to  make  you  happy, 
that  it  hurts  me  very  much  to  blunder 
all  the  time.  Can't  you  teach  me  to 
do  better?  I  know  it's  outrageous  to 
hope  that  an}'-  one  so  far  above  me  as  you 
are  could  ever  care  for  me  and  yet — I 
can't  help  hoping.  There's  nothing  I 
wouldn't  do  for  you,  and  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  perhaps  in  time,  you 
might  be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  to 
offer  you;  and  you  know  how  father 
and  mother  and  Lucy  love  you. 
There's  plenty  of  money;  I'll  never 
ask  you  to  leave  your  mother  if  you 


don't  want  to;  and  God  knows  I  will 
be  a  good  husband  to  you  if  you  will 
only  give  me  leave  to  call  myself  that !" 

Harry's  big  blue  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  and  his  voice  trembled.  I  was 
deeply  touched,  but  I  shook  my  head 
just  the  same. 

"I'm  sorry,  Harry,"  I  said,  "but 
it's  no  use — I  don't  love  you  and  so  I 
haven't  anything  at  all  to  offer  you, 
and  I  hope  I  shouldn't  be  so  selfish  as 
to  take  and  take  and  take  and  give 
you  nothing  at  all  in  return.  Please 
don't  feel  too  badly  about  it.  You'll 
fall  in  love  with  someone  else  someday, 
and  fare  much  better." 

"I  never  shall  fall  in  love  with  any- 
one else  as  long  as  I  live,"  he  said 
quietly.  He  swung  the  canoe  around, 
and  began  to  paddle  slowly  up  the 
river.     "But  you  will,"  he  added. 

I  did  not  answer;  but  I  had  a  curi- 
ous feeling  that  both  of  his  remarks 
were  true. 


We  reached  home  the  following 
evening,  and  mother,  all  in  white, 
stood  waiting  for  me  in  the  doorway. 
I  rushed  up  the  steps  and  into  her 
arms  with  hardly  a  word  of  good-bye 
to  the  Stones.  Never  in  all  my  Ufe 
had  I  been  so  tired  and  so  glad  to  be 
alone  with  her.  I  had  a  lovely  bath 
and  shampoo,  and  then  mother 
brought  our  supper  and  put  it  on  a 
little  table  by  my  bed — such  a  deli- 
cious supper,  such  bright  silver  and 
dainty  china  and  snowy  linen!  I  was 
too  exhausted  to  talk  much,  and  she 
did  not  ask  any  questions;  and  when 
I  had  finished  eating  I  turned  over 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  kissed 
mother,  and  went  straight  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  however,  I  told 
her  all  about  the  trip,  when  the  work 
was  done  and  we  sat  sewing  together 
on  the  piazza.     She  did  not  say  much. 

"Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  here  yester- 
day," she  remarked  casually,  "she 
was  motoring  near  here  and  dropped 
in  for  a  little  call — she  said  she  would 
send  the  car  for  you  next  Monday." 

"She  needn't,"  I  replied,  ^* Bobby 
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is  coming  for  me  himself  in  the 
runabout." 

"Bobby's  parents  are  very  much 
attached  to  you/'  went  on  Mother. 

"Yes — and  so  is  Bobby,"  I  replied  a 
little  pertly,  "it's  too  bad,  mother, 
but  it's  no  use — these  perfect  matches 
simply  won't  come  oflf.  I  don't  care 
a  rap  more  for  Bobby  than  I  do  for 
Harry — but  I  do  prefer  the  atmos- 
phere o£  Harvard  to  that  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College;  so  I  expect  to 
enjoy  myself  very  much  after  next 
week." 

I  certainly  did.  My  round  of  good 
times  began  with  theatre  parties, 
Class  Day,  the  baseball  game  and  the 
boat  races,  and  continued  with  a 
three  weeks  visit  at  the  Hutchinsons' 
big  summer  place  at  Beverly.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  I  even  thought  of 
Harry   again. 

VI 

I  had  been  at  Beverly  less  than  a 
week,  when  Nancy  came  into  my 
room  late  one  afternoon  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  I  had  gone  out 
immediately  after  luncheon  for  a  sail 
with  Herbert  Leighton;  and  as  Nancy 
had  a  good  many  preparations  to 
make  for  the  dance  she  was  giving 
that  evening,  she  had  not  gone  with 
us  (at  least  that  was  one  reason; 
another  was  that  Herbert  did  not 
especially  urge  her  to).  When  I  got 
home  I  found  that  she  had  motored 
to  the  station  for  some  belated  ex- 
press. So  I  peacefully  undressed 
and  took  a  bath,  and  was  l3dng  on 
the  big  window  seat  in  my  bedroom, 
dressed  in  my  dotted  muslin  wrapper, 
reading  a  little,  and  snoozing  a  little, 
and  looking  out  at  the  ocean  a  little, 
when  Nancy  burst  in  upon  me. 

"Helena,"  she  said  "IFAow  do  you 
suppose  has  just  arrived?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  I  said, 
"and  I  don't  care  much;  in  fact,  I 
think  I'm  rather  sorry  anyone  has 
come;  we've  quite  a  houseful  already." 

"Well,"  she  went  on,  "I  guess 
you'll  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  I 
tell  you — it's  Roger  Lorraine." 


I  did  sit  up,  so  suddenly,  that  I 
almost  cracked  in  two.  "BLoger  Lor- 
raine— the  man  that  coached  the  Har- 
vard eleven!"  I  gasped,  "the  hand- 
somest man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
whom  we  tried  every  way  to  Ineet, 
and  couldn't!  Oh,  Nancy,  do  tell 
me  all  about  it  quickly,  or  I  shall 
die!'' 

"It  happened  like  this,"  Nancy 
said,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  just 
as  excited  as  I  was,  "a  little  while 
after  you  left,  Robert  came  lounging 
into  the  dining  room  where  I  was  sort- 
ing out  german  favors.  They're  per- 
fectly lovely,  Helena,  I  got  part  of 
them   at — " 

"Nancy,"  I  groaned,  "I  don't  care 
a  rap  about  the  favors;  do  go  on  about 
Roger  Lorraine." 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Robert 
came  lounging  in  and  asked  where  you 
were.  I  told  him — 'How  tiresome' 
he  said,  '  Herbert  is  getting  alto- 
gether too  much  in  evidence.  I  was 
going  to  ask  her  to  go  over  to  the 
station  with  me  to  meet  Roger 
Lorraine!" 

"What!" 

"Yes.  I  jimiped  about  a  foot,  and 
then  I  managed  to  ask  him  what  he 
meant.  '  Roger  Lorraine,'  he  repeated 
quite  calmly,  and  just  as  slowly  as 
usual,  'Yes,  I  believe  I  did  forget  to 
mention  it,  but  he's  coming  down  this 
afternoon  to  make  me  a  Uttle  visit,' 
and  with  that  he  left  the  room  and  a 
few  minutes  later  I  heard  him  depart. 
You'd  better  hurry  up  and  come  down 
stairs.  To  think  that  Robert  has 
known  him  all  the  spring,  and  could 
have  introduced  us  to  him  just  as 
well  as  not,  and  never  mentioned  it! 
Isn't  that  just  like  him?  Well,  I'm 
awfully  glad  you  won't  marry  him — 
I'd  love  to  have  you  for  a  sister,  but 
it's  perfectly  plain  that  he'd  make  a 
bad  husband.  Mercy  no!  I  can't 
possibly  wait  for  you  to  dress!  You 
can  ring  for  Clarice  to  hook  you  up. 
Don't  do  your  hair  that  quickest 
way — it  isn't  half  so  becoming.  Good- 
bye!" 

Nancy  departed,  and  I  took  down 
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my  hair  again,  and  did  it  the  longest 
way,  which  takes  forever,  and  pol- 
ished my  nails  for  some  time  besides; 
but  when  Clarice  came  to  do  up  my 
dress,  I  made  her  hurry.  It  was  a 
pink  tulle — and  Mother  certainly 
created  a  masterpiece  when  she  made 
it.  Even  Clarice,  who  sees  so  many 
beautiful  gowns  that  she  is  quite 
blas6,  raved  over  it. 

"Comme  Mademoiselle  est  char- 
mante  ce  soir — elle  est  comme  une 
rose  dane  cette  belle  robe.  Mais, 
oui,  Mademoiselle,  vous  etes  d'une 
beauts  extraordinaire  ce  soir.  Voili, 
cest  fait." 

As  I  ran  down  the  stairs  I  could 
see  Nancy,  Robert,  and  a  number  of 
men  and  giris  who  had  been  invited 
to  dinner  before  the  dance,  sitting  in 
a  semi-circle  around  Roger  Lorraine, 
over  by  the  big  window  in  the  lower 
hall;  he  was  laughing  and  talking, 
and  all  the  others  were  simply  listen- 
ing; I  soon  found  out  that  this  was 
the  usual  state  of  things  in  his  case. 

*'You  don't  need  to  tell  me  who 
this  is,"  he  said,  springing  to  his  feet 
•as  I  came  forward.  "I  came  down 
here  to  rest,  and  write  articles  on 
athletics;  but  as  soon  as  Robert  told 
me  you  were  here,  I  changed  my  plans 
completely.  I  intend  to  put  in  a 
considerable  time  in  teaching  you  the 
error  of  your  ways.  I  hope  you  have 
a  number  of  dances  free  for  this 
evening,  so  that  I  may  lose  no  time 
in  beginning." 

"I  haven't  one,"  I  retorted  pertly, 
though  I  smiled  very  pleasantly  as  I 
said  it,  ''and  if  I  had  a  dozen,  I 
wouldn't  waste  them  on  a  man  who 
thinks  I'm  in  error — a  party  isn't  a 
catechism  class.  I'm  afraid  you've 
mixed  me  up  with  some  one  else 
you've  heard  of — when  and  where  did 
you  hear  about  me? " 

''When  and  where  haven't  I!"  he 
exclaimed,  "for  the  last  year — and 
rumors — hints — before  that.  If  the 
eleven  had  been  beaten,  I  should  have 
blamed  it  all  to  you.  As  it  is,  I 
blame  you,  because,  though  we  won, 
it  was  a  tight  squeeze." 

"  Just  how  am  I  to  blame?  "  I  asked. 


"Because  all  the  men  in  training 
had  their  heads  so  full  of  you  that 
they  couldn't — and  didn't — give  foot- 
baU  the  proper — that  is,  the  first 
place — in  their  consideration." 

"Except,"  I  said,  "the  coach,  of 
course." 

"Of  course.  I  have  lived  at  least 
five  or  six  years  longer  than  most  of 
these  infants,  and  I  know  that  the 
perfect  woman,  like  the  fountain  of 
youth  or  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot 
of  the  rainbow,  does  not  exist." 

"Old  age  is  made  so  pleasant  now- 
a-days,"  I  said,  "that  nobody  wants 
to  be  young  any  more;  and  the  pot  of 
gold  lurks  in  patent  toothpicks  and 
hair  restorers  and  elastic  suspenders. 
As  for  the  perfect  woman,  she  not 
only  exists,  and  always  has,  but  there 
are  a  dozen  different  types  of  her. 
You  have  only  to  take  your  choice. 
Which  do  you  prefer — Catherine  of 
Sienna — or  Elizabeth  of  England — 
or  Helen  of  Troy — the  saint  or  the 
diplomat  or  the  beauty?" 

"On  the  whole,"  he  replied, "I 
think  I  prefer  someone  who  combines 
the  three — Helen  of  Boston!"  He 
snatched  three  great  roses  from  a 
vase  which  stood  near  by,  and 
handed  them  to  me  with  a  low  bow. 
I  shook  my  head,  making  an  even 
lower   courtesy. 

"I  don't  really  come  from  Boston, 
so  I  don't  deserve  your  compliment," 
I  said. 

"I  believe  you!  If  Boston  ever 
produced  anything  like  you  I  have 
yet  to  see  it!" 

Everybody  laughed  but  me,  and 
though  I  tried  to,  something  came 
into  my  throat  and  choked  me,  and  I 
felt  so  hot  and  tingling  all  over  that  I 
looked  down  as  if  the  buckle  on  my 
sUpper  were  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  world.  I  have  been  used 
to  "being  a  belle"  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  all  men  say  silly 
things  sometimes;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  that  a  compliment  ever  left 
me  without  a  retort.  I  was  not  alto- 
gether sorry  that  Robert  lounged 
forward,  and  gave  Roger  Lorraine  a 
little  shove. 
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''  Roger/'  he  said,  in  his  usual  slow 
indolent  drawl,  "you  make  me  very 
ill  indeed.  Why  do  you  load  Helena 
— who  is  much  too  vain  already — 
with  your  fulsome  flattery?  Oh!  I 
see  that  the  dining  room  doors  are 
being  thrown  open.  My  child,  take  my 
arm,  and  allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  an 
honorable  seat  at  the  feast — far 
distant,  I  promise  you,  from  the  one 
allotted  to  this  honey-tongued,  but 
worthless  cajoler  of  little  girls  just 
out  of  the  schoolroom." 

I  often  wondered  which  of  the  two 
was  worse — Harry  or  Robert.  Harry 
was  so  serious,  humble  and  adoring 
that  I  felt  like  a  criminal  all  the  time 
he  was  making  love  because  I  didn't 
love  him — and  yet  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  I  should.  Robert,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  a  farce  of  every- 
thing, treated  me  like  a  baby,  and 
drawled  his  "undying  aflfection,"  at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  and  before  all 
people.  The  impulse  to  slap  his  face, 
which  often  almost  overcame  me,  was 
never  stronger  than  it  was  that  night. 
Robert  noticed  it  and  made  game 
accordingly. 

"Little  girls  should  not  get  angry 
with  their  fiances,"  he  drawled 
blandly  between  spoonfuls  of  soup, 
"Yes,  I  know — not  yet — but  soon,  I 
am  sure.  Picture  to  yourself  what 
an  Elysium  of  bliss  the  life  matri- 
monial with  me  would  be,  and  do  not 
reproach  me  if  I  anticipate  a  trifle, 
in  terming  myself  your  betrothed. 
Pink  is  very  becoming  to  you,  Helena; 
but  if  you  are  not  wearing  the  or- 
chids I  sent  you  because  they  did  not 
match  your  dress,  surely,  from  your 
ample  store  you  might  have  chosen 
another  and —  " 

"Robert,"  I  interrupted,  "every 
one  else  has  finished  eating  soup,  and 
I  think  the  man  on  the  other  side  of 
me  looks  more  interesting  than  you 
sound."  I  turned  my  back  on  him, 
and  talked  Ibsen  to  a  bookish-looking 
person  with  spectacles  and  a  good  deal 
of  bushy  hair,  for  the  rest  of  the  meal; 
but  I  could  hear  Robert  drawling  on, 
undisturbed  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
was  pajdng  any  attention  to  him. 


EJveryone  left  the  table  together, 
for  the  Hutchinsons'  summer  £nners 
are  very  informal — I  felt  cold,  for 
some  inexpUcable  reason,  and  started 
up  stairs  for  a  scarf;  but  before  I 
reached  the  landing  Roger  Lorraine 
joined  me. 

"I  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
Hutchinson  gardens,"  he  said,  "that 
I  am  perishing  with  the  desire  to  see 
them.  Is  there  not  a  marble  seat 
somewhere  among  the  roses,  where 
one  could  sit  a  little  while  smoking  an 
after-dinner  cigarette,  getting  a  view 
of  the  entire  grounds  meanwhile? 
It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  of  such  a 
place — near  the  water  garden,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  house?" 

"I  believe  there  is  such  a  place,"  I 
said,  lightly,  "I  hope  you  will  succeed 
in  finding  it;  the  plan  of  the  grounds 
is  rather  complicated,  but  I  think  if 
you  persevere — excuse  me — I  am 
going  upstairs  to  get  a  scarf." 

"Let  me  get  your  scarf,"  he  said, 
"and  then,  by  way  of  thanks,  show 
me  the  way  to  the  seat.  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  genius  about  such  things." 

"Robert  needs  exercise,"  I  said, 
"he  is  getting  terribly  fat  and  lazy. 
I  will  tell  him  that  you  want  to  see  the 
rose  garden,  and  I  am  stire  he  would 
love  to  walk  down  there  with  you." 

"  Where,"  was  the  unexpected  reply, 
"did  you  say  your  scarf  was.  Miss 
Castle?" 

I  felt  my  cheeks  growing  red,  and 
my  hands  growing  cold,  and  I  wanted 
to  run  away;  and  yet,  I  could  not 
help  looking  up  and  meeting  his  eyes, 
for  all  that — He  smiled — 

"We  shall  enjoy  ourselves  very 
much,"  he  said.     "Where  is — ?" 

"It's  lying  on  my  bed — the  third 
room  to  the  left,"  I  said  desperately, 
and  when  he  had  gone  to  get  it,  I  felt 
tears  coming  into  my  eyee .  I  began 
to  wonder  if  I  were  losing  my  senses. 
But  if  he  noticed  my  disturbance,  he 
did  not  show  it;  as  we  walked  over 
the  lawns,  past  the  tennis-courts  and 
bowUng-greens,  through  the  Italian 
garden  and  the  old-fashioned  Colonial 
flower-beds  beyond  it,  he  talked  easily, 
continually,  asking  a  few  questions, 
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and  insisting  on  direct  answers,  witb- 
otit  seeming  either  curious  or  im- 
pertinent. 

"Are  you  related  to  the  Castles  of 
Boston?"  he  asked,  "you  are  the  only 
good  looking  one  I  have  ever  seen!" 

"  I  look  Uke  my  mother,  and  she  is 
a  Westerner." 

"But  are  you  related?" 

"Yes." 

Having  gained  his  point  he  did  not 
press  it. 

"Are  you  fond  of  Boston?" 

"Are  you?" 

"I  think  my  question  came  first." 

"I  am  going  to  'come  out'  there 
next  winter." 

"I  have  already  heard  that  good 
news;  but  do  you  Uke  it?" 

"No." 

"What  place  would  you  prefer?" 

"Well,  there  is  Avalon— " 

''AvaUmf' 

"  Yes— in  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King  '— 

'Where  falls  not  hail,  nor  rain,  nor  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly.' 

Just  compare  that  to  Boston." 

He  laughed.  "But  climate  isn't 
everything!" 

"No;  people  count  for  a  good  deal. 
The  people  in  Boston  are  very  much 
Uke  the  cUmate." 

"TheHutchinsons?" 

"Of  course  not.  You  know  as 
weU  as  I  do  that  they  are  not  really 
old  Bostonians  at  all — I  mean  the 
estabUshed  famiUes." 

"Such  as—" 

"Well,  such  as  the  Lorraines." 

He  laughed  again.     "Do  you  know 
many  of  them?"  he  asked. 
I  know  one — slightly." 
And  you  find  that  one  stormy, 
icy,  altogether  repelUng?" 

I  reaUzed  that  I  was  caught,  but  I 
said  "yes,"  quite  stoutly. 

"What?" 

"Oh,  you  know  I  do  not!"  I  cried 
desperately,  "or  I  should  not  have 
come  way  off  here  with  you — there's 
the  seat  at  last — Do  you  think  when 
you  have  rested  a  Uttle  you  can  stop 
asking  questions,  and  make  conversa- 
tion a  Uttle?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  can.    It  seems  a  very 
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pleasant  place,  not  over  praised  at  aU; 
and  as  the  dance  does  not  begin  for 
an  hour,  we  shaU  have  plenty  of  time 
to  discuss  any  subject  that  you  select. 
WhatshaUitbe?" 

"Do  you  imagine,"  I  exclaimed 
dumbfounded,  "that  I  propose  to 
stay  down  here  for  an  hourf^' 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  imagine — 
in  fact  I  feel  sure  of  it.  Please  notice 
that  when  you  ask  me  a  question,  I 
answer  it  at  once — shall  you  object 
if  I  Ught  a  cigarette?  or  perhaps  you 
wiU  join  me?" 

"  Do  I  look  like  the  kind  of  girl  who 
smokes?" 

"Please  sit  down — I  cannot  imtil 
you  do,  and  I  am  very  tired — thank 
you — No;  to  be  quite  truthful,  you 
look  Uke  a  rose  made  human." 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  compliment." 

"A  very  pretty  girl  inspired  it." 

Again  I  had  no  answer  ready;  I  was 
embarrassed,  angry,  excited,  dis- 
turbed— and  overwhelmingly  happy. 
I  wanted  to  escape,  to  run  back  to  the 
house  and  hide  in  my  room,  and  yet 
I  wanted  most  desperately  to  stay 
where  I  was.  Mr.  Lorraine  smoked  in 
silence  for  some  minutes.     I  fidgeted. 

"Are  you  always  so  restless?"  he 
inquired  at  last.  I  sank  back  on  the 
seat. 

"That  is  much  better,"  he  said 
tranquilly.  "I  am  very  glad  that  I 
decided  to  make  this  visit.  I  see 
that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
world  of  athletics — I  shall  spend  all 
my  time  in  this  garden." 

"Oh,  no,  you  wonH,  for  you  tave 
come  to  visit  Robert,  and  he  hates 
gardens.  All  he  cares  about  is  ath- 
letics and  stupid  authors  Uke  Bret 
Harte  and — " 

"You—" 

"I  hate  Robert  as  much  as  he  hates 
gardens." 

"Nonsense!" 

"WeU — perhaps  not  quite  that. 
But  I  don't  like  him.  He  teases  me, 
and  makes  fun  of  me — he  never  lets 
me  alone — he  treats  me  Uke  a  child." 

My  companion  burst  out  laughing 
— "And  what,"  he  asked,  "do  you 
imagine  that  you  are?" 
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I  felt  snubbed,  but  I  was  deter* 
mined  not  to  show  it. 

'*0f  course,  I  am  one,"  I  said,  "I 
think  I  am  glad  of  it,  too.  It  must 
be  terrible  to  reach  the  age  of  thirty, 
or  thereabouts,  and  feel  the  burden 
of  all  those  years  resting  on  one's 
shoulders — besides,  after  attaining 
such  longevity,  I  might  be  tempted  to 
become  domineering  and  disagreeable, 
and  that  is  always  unfortunate." 

**Let  us  return  to  Robert,"  said 
Roger  Lorraine,  lighting  a  fresh  ciga- 
rette, "I  have  no  intention  of  asking 
Robert  to  join  me  here." 

"Whom  do  you  intend  to  favor 
with  your  invitation?  " 

"You." 

"I  shall  not  accept  it.  The  athletic 
world  would  not  benefit.  I  cannot 
even  paddle  my  own  canoe." 

"You  will  never  have  to." 

"But  the  athletic  world—" 

"  Will  profit  by — my  silence.  There 
is  too  much  written  and  said  on  the 
subject  already." 

"You  should  have  thought  of  that 
before  accepting  Robert's  invitation — 
he  will  be  terribly  disappointed — " 

"Disappointing  Robert  is,  I  pre- 
sume, a  heinous  crime  in  your  eyes?" 

"Awful!" 

We  both  laughed;  then,  someway,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  talk  about 
himself,  and  before  the  hour  was  over 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  him  all  my  life. 
His  parents  were  already  elderly,  he 
told  me  among  other  things,  and  he 
was  their  only  child;  he  had  been  to 
Groton,  through  Harvard  and  the 
Law*  School,  then  abroad  for  three 
years.  We  compared  notes;  but  he 
had  seen  so  much  more,  and  learned 
so  much  more  from  what  he  had  seen 
than  I  had  that  I  was  ashamed.  He 
had  been  home  again  for  a  year,  prac- 
tising with  his  father's  law  firm;  but 
had  decided  to  go  back  to  Europe  in 
the  fall. 

"What's  the  use  of  my  working?" 
he  said,  "I  hate  it  anyway,  and  I 
don't  need  to.  If  I  drop  out,  some 
better  man  will  have  my  place.  I 
don't  want  to  spend  the  next  few 


years  grinding  away  on  State  Street. 
I  want  to  go  back  to  Italy — and  lie 
in  the  sun — and  look  at  pictures  and 
ruins— and  listen  to  music— and  float 
down  the  grand  canal  by  moon- 
light." 

"Alone?"     I  asked. 

"Not  by  any  means,"  he  said  with 
a  little  laugh. 

"I  rose  from  the  seat.  "Come,"  I 
said,  "we  must  go  back  to  the  house." 

He'  laughed  again,  threw  away  his 
cigarette,  and  joined  me.  As  he  did 
so,  I  could  not  help  making  mental 
comparisons  between  the  wonderful 
ease  and  grace  of  everything  he  said 
and  did,  and  Robert's  slowness  and 
lounging,  stupid  ways.  As  we  passed 
the  water  garden,  he  bent  over  and 
picked  three  or  four  beautiful  great 
pink  lilies. 

"You  are  not  wearing  any  flowers," 
he  said,  "  here  are  some  for  you.  You 
must  not  adorn  yourself  with  roses, 
for  you  are  one  yourself;  these  are 
partially  closed,  as  they  always  are  at 
night;  but  I  think  they  suit  you  very 
well." 

"They  are  lovely,"  I  said,  and  put 
out  my  hand.  As  he  placed  the 
flowers  in  it,  I  felt  his  fingers  close 
over  mine. 

"If  I  had  known  you  a  year,"  he 
said,  "or  a  month,  or  even  a  week,  I 
shoiild  ask  you  to  let  me  kiss  that 
hand." 

I  trembled  again,  but  I  answered 
him  looking  straight  into  his  face. 

"If  I  had  known  you  a  year,"  I 
said,  "or  a  month,  or  even  a  week,  I 
might  possibly  say  that  you  might." 

"But  since  I  have  known  you  only 
a  few  hours,  you  could  not,  of  course, 
say  anything  of  the  sort?" 

The  clasp  of  his  fingers  tightened — 
my  head  began  to  swim — A  moment 
of  silence  passed  that  seemed  like  an 
eternity.    At  last  I  found  my  voice. 

"I  have  been  told,"  I  said,  "that 
sometimes,  when  privileges  are  asked, 
and  have  to  be  denied,  for  one  good 
reason  or  another — " 

"Then?" 

"Then  sometimes  they  are  taken." 


(To  be  continued.) 


AN  INDIAN  FIGHT  ON  BARBERS  MOUNTAIN 


By  George  B,  Upham 


On  a  blazing-hot  August  afternoon 
two  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago, 
two  canoes  might  have  been  seen 
gliding  down  that  reach  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  which  runs  between 
the  townships  now  known  as  Clare- 
mont  and  Weathersfield.  In  them 
were  six  men.  They  were  "On  Her 
Majesty's  Service,"  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Anne,  in  the  war  then  waging 
between  England  and  France. 

For  a  long  time  nothing  had  been 
heard  except  the  dip  of  the  paddles. 
When  abreast  of  the  near  slope  of 
Ascutney,  Bob  Barber  broke  the  still- 
ness by  calling  to  the  occupants  of 
the  other  canoe — '  *  Hey  there !  I  ques- 
tion if  we  could  do  better  than  go  to 
the  top  of  yonder  mountain  you  see 
ahead  to  look  out  for  smokes."  The 
answer  "We'll  do  that,"  sounded 
across  the  water. 

An  hour  or  two  before  sunset  the 
canoes  were  pushed  gently  to  the 
eastern  shore,  lifted  dripping  from 
the  water,  carried  a  short  distance 
and  hidden  in  the  thick  undergrowth 
above  high  water  mark.  The  little 
party  then  slung  their  "snapsacks," 


shouldered  their  I6ng  barrelled  flint- 
lock muskets,*  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest.  It  was  not  a  hard  climb  up 
the  mountain,  since  some  of  the  slopes 
were  grasslands,  burnt  over  by  In- 
dians in  seasons  past.  They  reached 
the  rock-bare  summit  and  looked  long 
and  carefully  in  every  direction;  no 
smoke  or  other  sign  of  their  wily  foe 
was  visible.  Then,  after  sunset,  they 
descended  a  short  distance  to  the  well 
protected  little  valley  to  the  south, 
built  a  small  fire  and  prepared  their 
evening  meal. 

In  the  morning,  on  the  way  down  to 
their  canoes.  Bob  Barber  was  in  the 
lead,  the  sharp  crack  of  a  musket 
sounded,  Barber  was  seen  to  fall  but 
almost  instantly  to  rally,  rise  to  his 
knees,  take  deliberate  aim  and  fire; 
the  animal-like  screech  of  an  Indian 
showed  that  his  shot  had  counted. 
Martin  Kellogg,  just  behind  him,  fired 
an  instant  later  and  another  screech 
told  a  similar  story.  The  four  other 
scouts  a  short  distance  behind,  seeing 
Kellogg  immediately  siurounded  by  a 
dozen  Indians  and  hearing  the  cries  of 
others  coming,  broke  for  cover  and 


*  Smooth-bore  muskets  were  the  firearm  of  the  period  and  so,  of  course,  of  these  scouts,  for 
rifles  with  a  grooved  or  rifled  bore  did  not  come  into  general  use  for  more  than  a  century  later. 
The  musket,  the  first  easily  portable  firearm,  succeeded  the  arquebus  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  word  from  musca,  Latm  for  fly,  had  been  used  as  a  diminutive  in  falconry  applied  to  a  small 
hawk,  and  so  came  to  be  applied  to  the  new  small  firearm. 

Rifling  the  bore  of  a  gun  barrel,  though  invented  by  Gasp>ard  Roller  at  Vienna  about  1520, 
was  little  appreciated  until  three  centuries  later.  A  mallet  was  a  necessary  accoutrement  with 
early  rifles  to  pound  the  ramrod  and  drive  the  bullet  down.  In  America  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  first  developed  the  rifle  into  an  efficient  firearm  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  about  1739.  Althou|^ 
used  by  the  Pennsvlvania  riflemen  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  where  their  accuracy  of  fire  made 
it  impossible  for  the  French  to  serve  their  cannon,  the  rifle  was  practicallv  unknown  in  New 
England  until  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^ia  frontiersmen  arrived  at  Cambridge  to  aid  in  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  August,  1776.  The  nfles  in  use  duringthe  American  Revolution  were  gen- 
erally the  private  property  of  the  men  carrying  them.  Their  work  was  so  effective  that  the 
En^ish  subsidized  a  body  of  continental  Jfigers  to  oppose  them. 

The  percussion  system  for  igniting  the  powder  charge  was  invented  by  Alexander  Forsythe, 
a  Scotcn  clergyman,  in  1805,  the  copper  percussion  caps  by  Thomas  Shaw  of  Philadelpma  in 
1816.  In  1834  For^he's  invention  was  tested,  as  compared  with  flintlocks,  at  Woolwich,  with 
the  result  that  the  flintlock  missed  fire  twenty-six  times  to  the  percussion's  once.  In  oonse- 
oence  the  old  Brown  Bess  smooth-bore  was  altered  to  suit  the  percussion  principle.  Thoi^ 
tne  United  States  manufactured  rifles  for  the  army  ae  early  as  1819  few  were  then  made.  Rifles 
did  not  come  into  seneral  military  use  until  about  1850.  See  The  American  Rifle,  by  Major 
Whelen,  New  York,  1918;  also  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  latter  apparently  somewhat 
misleading. 


The  above  is  a  view  of  Barbers  Mountain  taken  looking  south,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  summit.  A  f;limpBe  of  the  Connecticut  may  be  seen  in  the  distance.  It  occupies  an 
area  more  than  two  miles  north  and  south,  nearly  as  much  east  and  west,  rises  050  feet  above 
the  river  and  950  feet  above  the  »ea.  The  northern  and  eastern  slopes  are  formed  by  large 
masses  of  well  graded  till;  west  and  south  there  are  abrupt  ledges  with  interesting  rock  terraces. 
The  summit,  distaot  a  mile  northwesterly  from  Claremoot  Junction,  affords  an  unusually 
beautiful  view  to  the  north,  the  river  flowing  for  miles  directly  at  the  observer  with  broad 
terraced  meadows  flanked  by  rows  of  mountains  on  either  side.  The  "Great  Road"  crosses 
the  eastern  slope,  atill  called  "Town  HilL."  Her^  was  the  original  village  settlement  in  Clare- 
mont,  removed  to  its  present  site,  three  miles  further  east,  between  1790  and  1800,  because 
of  the  development  of  the  water  power  of  Sugar  River  there. 

As  we  travel  from  the  river's  mouth  at  Saybrook  or  from  Hartford  up  the  Connecticut  Valley 
toWellsRiver,therailroadis  nowhereseparated  from  the  riverbyamountain  except  by  this  one 
at  Claremont,  Here  the  railroad  contmuing  nearly  due  north  is  distant  about  one  mile  and 
three  (luarters  from  the  river.  Here  the  InJian  trail,  later  to  become  the  "Great  Road,"  and 
the  railroad  were  laid  to  the  east  of  Barbers  Mountain.  In  no  other  place  in  the  valley,  from 
the  Sound  to  the  Canadian  Une,  are  there  farms  and  homesteads  on  such  considerable  neightB 
above  the  river  unseparated  from  it  by  railroad  or  highways. 

The  rock  mass  of  Barbers  Mountain  is  designated  by  Hitchcock  as  "  Huronian/'  a  term  indi- 
cating pre-PaLeozoic  origin  but  no  longer  used  by  geologLsts,  Professor  Daly  of  Harvard  eayi: 
"The  Connecticut  River  flows  along  a  belt  of  soft  rocks  parallel  to  their  strike,  and  is  thus  a 
typical  longitudinal  valley.  In  no  part  of  its  course  is  it  more  clearly  'adjusted '  to  a  relatively 
weak  zone  than  on  the  'Calciferous  mica-schist '  eastward  of  Ascutney.  The  harder  mass  of 
Barbers  Mountain  has  been  left  as  a  residual  of  erosion  in  the  sculpturing  of  the  valley.  Through 
long  ages  the  Connecticut  flowed  to  the  east  of  this  mountain,  between  it  and  TVistback, 

¥'0bably  at  times  encirchng  the  latter  in  places  now  occupied  by  large  masses  of  modified  drift. 
he  present  course  through  the  gorge  to  west  of  Barbers  Mountain  is  relatively  recent  as  shown 
by  the  steep  sides,  and  the  fact  that  the  river  is  still  cutting  on  its  rock  bed  as  indicated  by  the 
ripples  in  tne  current  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
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were  lost  to  view  in  the  thick  under- 
growth. 

This  happened  on  Barbers  Moun- 
tain in  August,  1708.  The  survival 
of  the  name  and  the  preservation  of 
certain  ancient  records  enables  us  to 
fix  the  place  of  the  fight. 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  foregoing 
narrative  are,  manifestly,  purely  im- 
aginary. In  order  to  vouch  for  the 
story,  and  clearly  separate  what  is 
imaginative  from  what  is  contempo- 
raneously recorded  fact,  we  set  forth 
the  latter  with  the  names  of  the 
authorities. 

Queen  Anne's  War— 1702-13— was, 
in  America,  mainly  a  struggle  between 
the  settled  communities  in  southern 
New  England  and  the  French 
and  Indians  of  Canada.  The  chief 
sufferers  were  the  frontier  towns 
of  Massachusetts  and  particularly 
those  in  the  Connecticut  River 
valley.  They  sufifered  greatly  in  the 
earlier  years  of  this  war,  in  which 
several  hundred  settlers  were  killed 
and  an  equal  number  taken  captive  to 
Canada.  The  French  sent  frequent 
expeditions  down  the  river,  some  of 
Indians  only,  some  made  up  of  French 
regulars  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
Indian  scouts  and  warriors.  The 
settlers  had  learned  that  safety  de- 
pended upon  being  forewarned  of  these 
raids,  and,  therefore,  during  this  and 
the  several  succeeding  wars  sent  a  sm*- 
prising  number  of  scouting  parties 
far  up  the  river,  sometimes  keeping 
such  parties  out  for  several  months 
continuously.  We  have  the  records 
of  many  of  them.  These  records  show 
that  they  were  instructed  "to  go  to 
ye  mountain  tops  and  there  to  lodge 
and  view  morning  and  evening  for 
smoaks,"— the  smoke  of  campfires 
being  the  best  way  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  Indians  over  wide  areas. 

In  August,  1708,  one  of  these  scout- 
ing parties  was  sent  out  from  Deer- 
field  in  canoes.  With  it  were  Robert 
Barber,  a  son  of  Josiah  Barber  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  Martin  Kellogg, 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who 
four  years  before  had  been  taken  cap- 


tive at  the  "Sack  of  Deerfield"  and 
carried  to  Canada.  They  proceeded 
as  far  as  White  River,  which  at  that 
time  was  accounted  to  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  up  the  Connecticut 
River  from  Deerfield.  The  party  was 
under  instructions  to  scout  near  the 
mouth  of  White  River,  for  its  valley 
with  that  of  the  Winooski — the  route 
now  followed  by  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad — was  one  of  the  favorite 
Indian  routes  from  Lake  Champlain 
and  Canada. 

Dr.  Hastings,  Town  Clerk  of  Hat- 
field, Mass.,  kept  a  record  of  events  in 
the  valley,  from  1700  to  1728.  In 
this  we  find  the  following:  "August, 
1708.  One  Barber  of  Windsor  was 
slain  one  hundred  miles  up  the  Great 
River,  and  Martin  Kellogg  taken, 
and  one  of  the  enemy  slain  and  one 
wounded." 

In  the  "Journal  and  Records"  of 
Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  one  of  the 
captives  taken  at  the  "Sack  of  Deer- 
field,"  in  1703,  we  find  the  following: 
"August,  1708.  A  scout  of  six  men, 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  Deerfield 
were  fell  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  one  Robert  Barber  of  Windsor 
was  slain;  but  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  he  got  upon  his 
knees  and  shot  the  very  Indian  that 
shot  him,  and  fell  down  and  died.  So 
that  when  the  Indians  came  to  them, 
which  was  within  a  few  minutes,  they 
were  both  dead,  lying  within  a  few 
rods  of  one  another.  This  account 
I  had  of  an  Indian,  who,  upon  relat- 
ing the  matter,  added,  *No,  he  is  not 
Barber,  but  his  ghost.'  At  the  same 
time  Martin  Kellogg  was  taken,  which 
was  the  second  time  of  his  going  into 
captivity,  but  before  he  was  taken, 
discharged  his  gun  and  wounded  an 
Indian  in  his  thigh." 

Thus  we  have  two  independent 
contemporaneous  authorities  to  the 
effect  that  this  fight  took  place  about 
a  hundred  miles  above  Deerfield. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Wright,  who  led 
many  scouting  parties  up  the  river, 
records  in  the  report  of  his  scout  which 
started  from  Deerfield  about  April  26, 
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1709,  with  sixteen  men,  that  they 
"travailed  up  the  Connecticut  River 
(a  distance)  which  is  usually  called 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  .  . 
to  the  mouth  of  White  River. "  The 
latter  place  is  twenty  miles  north  of 
Barbers  Mountain,  placing  that  moun- 
tain, according  to  the  early  reckoning 
of  distances,  just  one  hundred  miles 
up  the  river  from  Deerfield. 

In  a  "Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams'' we  find  still  another  narration 
of  the  event.  This  was  evidently 
written  much  later  for  the  name  "  Ver- 
mont" was  not  adopted  until  1777. 
It  reads  as  follows:  "August,  1708. 
As  a  scout  from  Deerfield  were  re- 
turning from  White  River,  in  Ver- 
mont, they  were  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, a  man  by  the  name  of  Barber 
was  killed,  he  having  killed  the  In- 
dian who  fired  upon  him,  so  near  to- 
gether did  they  discharge  their  guns. 
Martin  Kellogg  was  captivated,  the 
rest  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape." 

This  record,  although  later,  is  inter- 
esting in  that  it  describes  the  fight 
as  occurring  on  the  return  from  White 
River,  and  tells  us  definitely  that  the 
rest  of  the  scouting  party  escaped. 
Perhaps  the  recorder  had  additional 
information,  not  now  available. 
Other  descriptions  of  this  fight,  as  that 
in  the  OUver  Ellsworth  MSS.,  1802, 


are  believed  to  have  been  compiled 
from  the  foregoing,  with  some  addi- 
tions of  a  traditional  nature,  which 
were  probably  wholly  imaginary. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  one  or  more 
of  the  four  who  escaped  in  August, 
1708,  was  with  Captain  Wright  on 
his  above  mentioned  scout  eight 
months  later.  If  so  they  would  very 
naturally  point  out  the  place  and  call 
it  "Barber's  Mountain."  Indeed  it 
is  probable  that  other  scouting  parties 
had  passed  there  during  the  months 
that  intervened,  and  that  the  place 
was  well  known  by  that  time.  If  no 
survivor  was  present  with  them  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  describe  the 
scene  of  the  fight  as  on  the  only 
mountain  close  to  the  river  on  the 
east  side,  about  half  way  between  the 
"  Great  FaUs  "  and  White  River.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  upon  conjec- 
ture or  descriptions  of  the  place  given 
to  others,  for  we  know  of  Martin  Kel- 
logg's  return  from  his  second  captivity 
and  of  his  later  participation  in  vari- 
ous scouting  parties  up  the  river. 
One  of  these  was  in  April  and  May, 
1712,  with  Capt.  Thomas  Baker,  and 
thirty-two  men.  It  went  up  to 
Cowass  (Haverhill).*  Kellogg  would 
have  good  reason  to  recollect  the 
place  and  to  point  it  out  to  his  com- 
panions.   The  Indians  also  doubtless 


*  Capt.  Thomas  Baker  and  Martin  Kellogg  who  acted  as  Lieutenant  on  this  expedition,  had 
both  been  captured  at  the  "Sack  of  Deerfield^'  and  taken  to  Canada.  Together  they  planned 
and  effected  their  escape,  being  joined  by  two  other  captives.  They  made  their  way  to  Lake 
Champlain,  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  White  River,  constructed  a  raft  and  floated  down  the 
Connecticut  to  the  "Great  FaUs,'*  there  abandoned  their  raft,  made  another  below  the  falls 
and  on  it  floated  nearly  to  Deerfield.  The  only  provisions  they  had  between  White  River  and 
Deerfield  were  "ye  leg  of  a  tortoise  and  a  small  hook-fish." 

The  expedition  of  April  and  May,  1712,  ^ter  reaching  Cowass,  struck  across  countnr  to  the 
Pemigewasset — probably  following  very  closely  the  route  now  traversed  by  the  Boston,  Concord 
and  Montreal  Railroad.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  since  known  as  Bakers  River,  a  large 
party  of  French  and  Indians  were  discovered  coming  down  the  river  in  canoes.  Captain  Baker 
placed  his  men  in  ambush,  fired  upon  the  enemy  and  killed  so  many  that  the  survivors  beat  a 
nasty  retreat.  The  Captain  secured  the  accoutrements  and  ornaments  of  an  Indian  Chief. 
Accovmts  of  this  occurrence  vary  greatly.  The  foregoing  is  in  substance  as  related  by  Captain 
Baker's  daughter  who  probably  nod  heard  her  father  tell  the  story  many  times.  The  expe- 
dition went  down  the  Mernmac  to  Dunstable,  now  Nashua,  thence  to  Boston. 

Captain  Baker,  with  Martin  Kellogg  as  interpreter,  was  later  sent  to  Canada  to  effect  the 
release  or  exchange  of  prisoners.  It  was  on  this  expedition  that  he  wooed  and  won  the  beauti- 
ful young  widow,  Maaame  Le  Beau,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  her  off  as  a  "prisoner"  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  French  officials. 

The  names  of  Martin  and  his  brother,  Joseph  Kellogg,  are  familiar  in  the  history  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  They  not  only  did  a  lot  of  Indian  fighting  but  were  long  employed 
as  interpreters  in  negotiations  with  the  Indians. 
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pointed  out  the  place  for  the  belief 
that  it  was  not  Barber  but  his  ghost 
that  arose  and  shot  the  Indian  that 
shot  him,  had  apparently  made  a  deep 
impression  on  their  minds. 

The  above  facts  and  the  fact  that 
Charlestown  "No.  4''  was  settled  in 
1740,  only  thirty-two  years  after  this 
fight  took  place,  seem  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  survival  of  the  name 
until  the  first  settlers  came  to  Clare- 
mont  in  1762. 

As  bearing  upon  such  survival  it 
may  be  stated  that  many  records, 
perhaps  more  than  fifty  in  all,  exist 
of  scouting  parties  and  other  expedi- 


tions passing  up  and  down  the  ' '  Great 
River"  in  the  sixty  years  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  Claremont.  There  were, 
undoubtedly,  many  other  passings 
on  the  river,  the  records  of  which  have 
been  lost  or  about  which  nothing 
was  ever  written.  The  old  Cheshire 
County  Records  fail  to  show  that  any 
one  named  Barber  ever  owned  land 
on  this  mountain.  No  one  of  that 
name  is  known  to  have  lived  there. 
There  seems  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
facts  above  stated  account  for  a 
name,  unaccountable  for  a  century  or 
more,  the  oldest  geographical  name  in 
Claremont. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

No.  7 


By  Rev.  Roland  D,  Sawyer 


September 


September,  the  month  of  peace  and 
quietness,  is  here  again.  A  quaint 
legend  in  the  old  Irish  church  says 
that  Christ  as  the  Shepherd  once 
went  among  the  months  and  gathered 
them  to  his  bosom  and  gave  them 
each  a  secret  name.  The  first  month 
he  called  to  himself  was  September, 
and  to  it  he  gave  the  name  of  '*  Peace"; 
the  other  months  and  their  names 
were:  February,  "Hope";  March, 
"Strife";  April,  "Tears  and  Laugh- 
ter";  May,  "Love";  June,  "Joy"; 
July, "  Beauty  " ;  August, "  Quietness" ; 
October,  "Content";  November,  "Si- 
lence"; December,  "Death";  Jan- 
uary, "  Resurrection  and  Life. "  Thus 
all  the  months  received  their  secret 
name,  and  then  turning  to  them  the 
Master  said : "  September,  I  have  called 
thee  first,  because  thy  secret  name  is 
my  own,  'Peace.'" 

The  legend  rings  true  to  fact, 
September  is  the  month  of  peace,  its 
days  give  one  a  complacent  temper. 

Twice  in  the  year  the  hills,  pas- 
tures, roadsides  of  every  New  Hamp- 
shire town  are  ablaze  with  glorious 
beauty;  once  in  early  May  when  all 
is  a  beautiful  green,  and  again  in 
September  when  the  tints  of  crimson, 
sapphire,  indigo,  gold — greet  our  eyes. 

Early  September 

Early  days  in  September  seem  the 
best  part  of  sunmier — though  there 
is  a  little  chill  morning  and  night, 
yet  the  day  is  essentially  a  siunmer 
day.  Insect  life  now  reaches  its 
climax,  the  green  crickets  are  now 
full  grown  and  chant  their  loudest 
each  evening;  the  small  species  of 
katydid  which  we  find  in  New  Hamp- 
shire rasps  his  constant  strain;  the 


bumble-bee  appears  at  the  windows; 
the  yellow-jacketed  bee  hunts  the 
cider-mill;  the  butterfly  makes  the 
most  of  the  remaining  days.  How 
friendly  everything  is  on  these  days, 
it  seems  that  all  the  glories  of  the 
golden  sunshine  of  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, is  gathered  up  in  the  mellow, 
Ufe-giving  streams  that  warm  the 
earth.  Early  September  days  are 
the  days  to  be  much  out-of-doors  and 
to  walk  thru  pasture  and  woodland. 

Mid-September 

The  cries  of  the  crow  and  blue-jay 
now  give  the  fall-spell  to  things — the 
swamps  are  tiuming  crimson — in  a  few 
days  New  Hampshire  will  be  sublime 
and  its  hills  will  blaze  in  glory.  The 
farmer  begins  to  think  of  his  harvest 
and  is  making  ready — we  are  entering 
the  season  of  promise. 

Late  September 

Now  comes  the  glory — September 
is  leading  up  to  the  October  Miracle. 
And  the  thousand  beauties  that  greet 
the  eye  are  matched  by  the  sweetness 
of  the  odors  that  greet  the  nostrils. 
The  frost-tipped  bushes,  trees  and 
gardens  throw  off  a  delicious  odor. 
There  is  a  delightfully  invigorating 
crispness  in  the  air.  Who  is  there 
whose  soul  is  so  dead  that  he  would 
not  like  to  live  forever  when  he  is 
greeted  by  a  day  in  late  September 
among  the  hills  of  the  Old  Granite 
State. 
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A  walk  thru  the  woods  in  September 

Is  a  bliss  I  can  never  define; 
The  red  leaves  that  glow  like  an  ember 

Make  gorgeous  the  tree  and  the  vine; 
With  earth  and  sky  for  my  teacher 

I  worship  with  sun  and  with  dod, 
Forgetting  the  priest  and  the  preacher, 

For  now  I  am  walking  with  God." 


A  BOOK  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 


Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
contributed  to  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Qtcarterly,  Volume 
XXVIII,  Number  Two,  while  con- 
nected with  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, a  paper  upon  "Salmon  Portland 
Chase:  Undergraduate  and  Peda- 
gogue," which  has  been  reprinted 
and  issued  in  book  form  at  70  cents 
by  The  F.  J.  Heer  Printing  Company, 
Coliunbus,  Ohio.  It  is  based  upon 
letters  written  by  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
while  a  student  at  Dartmouth  and  a 
school  teacher  in  Washington,  to  his 
college  mate  at  Hanover,  Thomas 
Sparhawk,  of  the  class  of  1828.  Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger  fails  to  give  us  the 
information  we  would  like  about 
Doctor  Sparhawk,  but  we  gather  from 
internal  evidence  contained  in  the 
letters  that  he  was  of  the  famous 
Colonial  family  of  Sparhawks  of 
Kittery  and  Portsmouth,  and  that  he 
was  a  near  relative — perhaps  the  son? 
— of  Concord's  pioneer  banker  and 
one-time  secretary  of  state,  Samuel 
Sparhawk.  In  fact,  while  the  letters 
are  very  interesting  and  give  in  them- 
selves a  good  picture  of  life  in  Hanover 
and  Washington  in  the  third  decade 


of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  accom- 
panying notes  and  connecting  narra- 
tive  might  easily  and  profitably  have 
been  expanded  to  twice  or  three  times 
their  present  length.  However,  as  it 
stands,  the  monograph  preserves  some 
historical  matter  of  value  and  is 
both  readable  and  entertaining.  The 
deeply  reUgious  character  of  some  of 
the  letters  and  the  piquant  references 
in  others  to  ciurent  scandals  of  that 
day  in  both  collegiate  and  political 
circles  form  an  amusing  contrast. 
How  little  college  boys  have  changed 
in  a  century  is  seen  in  his  opinion  of 
the  freshman. class  of  his  time:  "Take 
the  class  as  a  body  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a 
poorer  set  of  intellects  in  any  college 
in  America."  The  future  Chief 
Justice,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  hesitate 
at  that  time  about  expressing  his 
views  forcibly.  Of  what  is  now,  at 
any  rate,  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  hospitable  cities  in  the  state,  he 
says  '^It  is  a  gloomy  and  unsocial 
place,"  and  his  description  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  school  teacher  among 
people  whom  he  characterizes  as  "al- 
most savages"  is  highly  pessimistic. 


EDITORIAL 


Two  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  of 
the  Granite  Monthly  are  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  thoughtful  perusal; 
not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
interest,  but  also  because  of  their  rela- 
tion to  great  problems  now  pressing 
for  solution  in  the  state  as  well  as  in 
the  nation.  One  of  these  articles  is 
that  in  which  Colonel  George  B. 
Leighton,  state  commissioner  of  water 
power  conservation,  describes  the 
investigations  which  he  has  con- 
ducted, summarizes  his  findings  and 
points  out  briefly  their  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
time  is  coming,  and  that  soon,  when, 
if  the  Granite  State's  industrial  pros- 
perity is  to  continue,  she  must  take 
a  most  careful  account  of  stock  and 
must  lay  the  most  thorough  and  far- 
reaching  plans  for  the  discovery  and 
utiUzation  in  the  utmost  degree  of  the 
very  last  one. of  her  resources.  Head- 
ing, in  importance,  the  hst  of  her 
resources  is  the  "white  coal"  of  her 
lakes  and  streams.  For  a  century, 
now,  it  has  been  creating  great 
wealth,  much  for  our  own  people,  and 
more  for  those  shrewd  men  of  other 
states  who  early  saw  and  capitalized 
the  possibiUties  of  our  waterfalls. 
And  yet  those  possibiUties  are  far 
from  being  realized  in  full,  as  Ck)lonel 
Leighton's  article  shows.  The  matter 
of  their  full  development  and  applica- 
tion to  our  economic  problems  war- 
rants the  immediate  attention,  fol- 
lowed by  the  speediest  possible  action, 
on  the  part  of  our  state's  best  thought 
and  most  active  enterprise.  So  much 
for  the  conservation  of  om*  water 
power. 

It  is  the  even  more  important 
matter  of  the  conservation  of  our  man 


power — and  woman  power — which  is 
dealt  with  in  the  other  article  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  In 
it  General  Frank  S.  Streeter  asks  in 
behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  general  cooperation  in  assur- 
ing the  utmost  success  for  the  work- 
ings of  the  new  school  law  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  1919  and  which 
already  has  become  known  nationally 
as  the  most  advanced  statute  in  the 
country  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. If  it  accomplishes  all  that  its 
friends  hope  and  claim  for  it,  the 
result  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  New  Hampshire  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  No  one  whose  loy- 
alty to  the  state  is  sincere  will  refrain 
from  giving  to  the  new  law  the  cordial 
and  interested  support  for  which 
General  Streeter  asks.  The  one  pan- 
acea for  the  troubles  now  afflicting 
the  body  poUtic  is  the  right  kind  of 
education.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the 
new  law  will  help  the  schools  of  New 
Hampshire  in  giving  that  kind  of  an 
education  it  will  be  a  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  state  and  a  true  measure 
of  conservation.  Black  clouds  lower 
today  in  the  industrial  skies  above 
New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  above  the 
whole  country,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  the  whole  world.  We  have 
faith  to  believe  that  they  will  be  dissi- 
pated and  that  the  present,  almost 
imiversal  imrest  will  be  followed  by  a 
greater  general  degree  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  contentment  than  ever  has 
existed  in  any  previous  period  of  the 
world's  history.  But  this  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  careful 
conservation  and  the  intelligent  use 
of  our  every  resource,  moral,  mental 
and  material. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


EDMUND  WARREN  KNIGHT 
Edmund  Warren  Knight,  one  of  the  best 
koown  hotel  men  of  New  England,  passed 
away  ouietly  at  his  home,  Cedarcroft,  Peter- 
borough, early  Sunday  morning,  August  3, 
He  was  bom  March  12,  1859,  at  Hancoi^k, 
where  he  received  bis  early  education  in  the 
district  Bchool.  In  1869  Mr.  Knight's  father 
moved  his  family  to  Franconia,  and  at  the 
early  &fe  of  ten  the  young  man  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  hotel  business  and  began  his 


their  master.  While  teaching  at  Whitefield 
he  lived  with  the  Dodge  family,  proprietors  of 
the  Mountain  View  House,  It  waa  not  long, 
however,  before  he  gave  up  teaching  and 
devoted  hia  entire  time  to  the  hotel  business. 
He  spent  winters  with  Walter  Aiken  in 
Bermuda  and  with  G.  W.  Kittelle  at  Fer- 
nandina.  Fla.  Later  on  he  became  associa- 
ted with  J.  T.  Wilson  of  the  New  England 
House  in  Boston,  becoming  guardian  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  daughter  after  the  decease  of  Mr. 


a  l>ra  BdmuDd  W.  Knl(hl 


career,  durine  the  summer  season,  as  bell  boy 
for  Taft  and  Greenlet^,  the  proprielore  of 
the  Pro&le  House,  Having  mastered  the 
courses  of  study  pven  in  the  district  school 
at  Franconia  durmg  the  winter  months,  he 
entered  the  New  Hampton  Institution  at 
New  Hampton,  continuing  his  summer  work 
at  the  hotel.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
began  teaching.  He  had  charge  of  schools  at 
Whitefield  and  Jaffrey,  both  towns  of  his 
native  state;  and.  although  hardly  more  than 
a  boy  himself,  ne  soon  developed  marked 
disciplinary  powers,  which  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  tor  many  of  hin  pupils  were  older  than 


Wilson,  In  1886  Mr.  Knight  accompanied 
Charles  H,  Greenleaf,  for  whom  he  had 
worked  several  years,  on  a  trip  to  California 
where  they  expected  to  become  interested  in 
the  Hotel  Raymond  at  Pasadena,  Not  find- 
ing there  a  good  business  opening,  on  the  way 
back  E^t  Mr,  Knight  took  a  position  aa 
Bsiiatant  steward  of  the  Palmer  House  in 
Chicago,  The  following  year  Mr.  Greenleaf 
assumed  the  proprietorship  of  the  Hotel 
Vendome  in  Boston  and  took  Mr.  Knight 
into  the  business  as  assistant  manager  and 
later  on  as  manager  and  partner.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  capacity  until  four  years  ago 
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when  hijs  health  b^an  to  fail.  He  then 
retired  from  active  duties,  hoping  by  a  period 
of  time  spent  in  complete  rest  and  travel  to 
regain  his  former  health.  Mr.  Knight  was 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the 
Winslow  Lewis  Lodge  of  Maaooe  and  the  Old 
South  Club.  He  had  the  hooor  of  being  the 
president  of  the  latter  during  some  of  itH  most 
influential  years.  He  was  at  one  time  also 
president  of  the  New  Hampton  Institution 
Aluimii  Association  in  whoee  welfare  he  was 
always  interested.  Reunions  of  the  associa- 
tion were  held  at  the  Veadome.  and  in  his 
will,  Mr.  Knight  bequeathed  15,000  to  help 
continue  the  work  of  the  association.  For 
many  years  he  had  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Hotel  Association  and  the  Hotel 
Men's  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 
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Tb«  lata  DeacDD  Clurlea  N.  Frecinan 

DEACON  CHARLES  N.  FREEMAN 
Deacon  Charles  Nelson  Freeman,  one  of 
the  moat  highly  respected  residents  of  Clare- 
mont,  died  there  Au)cuBt  2.  He  was  bom  at 
Brookfield,  Vt,,  November  9.  1839,  the  only 
son  of  Loren  W.  and  Diany  (Crane)  Freeman. 
He  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Fourth 
Regiment  of  Massachuaetta  Heavy  Artillery, 
in  which  he  enlisted  while  employed  at  Ash- 
bumham,  Maes.  In  1868  Mr.  Freeman  loca- 
ted in  Claremont  as  a  contractor  and  builder 
and  in  1871  established  the  firm  of  Freeman 
&  O'Neil,  which  manufactured  interior  finish 


for  some  oE  the  finest  residences  of  that  time 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  whose 
business  connections  extended  as  far  as 
Australia  and  South  America.  In  1891  Mr. 
Freeman  retired  from  active  business  after 
a  career  characterized  by  shrewd  judgment, 
keen  foresight  and  sterling  integrity.  Mr. 
Freeman  many  times  declined  political  pre- 
ferment, but  in  1887  he  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Claremont  in  the  famous 
legislative  session  of  that  year,  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  which  was  established 
at  that  session  for  the  first  time  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House.  He  also  served  on 
the  school  board  of  Claremont  and  was  much 
in  demand  as  a  member  of  important  building 
committees,  such  as  those  which  erected  the 
town  hall  and  the  Way  School.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Claremont,  servinK  as 
one  of  Its  deacons  for  thirty-nine  j-ears  and  as 
its  treasurer  for  nearly  as  long  a  time.  His 
ehurch,  its  faith  and  its  works,  were  very  near 
to  his  heart.  Deacon  Freeman  was  three 
times  married:  on  December  25,  1865,  to 
Alice  Ravmore  of  Brookfield,  Vt.,  who  died 
June  15,  1876;  on  April  10,  1878,  to  Electa  A. 
Goodell  of  Brookfield,  who  died  November  5, 
1895;  and  on  January  21,  1897,  to  Jennie  M. 
Raynaford  of  Cornish,  who  has  been  his 
devoted  companion  for  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  beautiful  home  which  Mr.  Free- 
man built  at  77  Sullivan  street,  Claremont. 
His  only  surviving  child  is  a  son,  Hiram  Webb 
Freeman,  bom  October  9,  1866. 

PHILIP  CARPENTER 

Philip  Carpenter,  judge  advocate  general 
of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Moody  Currier, 
died  at  his  home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  July  23. 
He  was  bom  In  Bath,  March  9,  1856,  the  son 
of  the  late  Aionio  P.  Carpenter,  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  and  the  late  Julia  (Goodall)  Carpenter. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Acad- 
emy and  Dartmouth  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1877.  Three  years  later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  married  Miss  Fannie 
Hallock  Rouse,  who  is  herself  a  member  of 
the  bar  and  has  been  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 
In  1885  General  Carpenter  removed  from 
New  Hampshire  to  New  York  City,  where  be 
had  since  practised  his  profession  with  eini> 
nent  success,  making  a  specialty  of  corporation 
law.  From  1897  (o  1901  he  was  first  aasiBtant 
district  attorney.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
city  and  state  bar  associations,  of  the  Republi- 
can, Union  Les«ue,  Colonial,  Manhattan 
and  Dartmouth  Clubs,  of  the  New  England 
Society  and  of  the  Academy  of  National  Arts. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  by  his  sister, 
Mr«.  Lilian  Carpenter  Streeter,  of  Concord. 
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DARTMOUTH  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Ernest  M,  Hopkins,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  College 


The  granting  of  the  royal  charter 
estabUshing  Dartmouth  College,  de- 
fined not  only  what  the  institution 
should  be  but  also  fixed  its  permanent 
abode.  The  Sesqui-Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  the  College,  therefore,  is 
among  other  things,  very  specifically 
an  anniversary  of  the  origin  of  that 
relationship  between  Dartmouth  and 
New  Hampshire,  the  compatibility 
of  which  has  been  honorable  to  each. 
The  retrospect  of  a  century  and  a 
half  is  gratifying  in  that  so  long  a 
period  of  mutual  association  of  inter- 
ests should  have  been  so  largely  one 
of  mutual  appreciation.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, has  never  been  more  marked 
than  now. 

It  is  especially  pleasant  at  this 
time,  to  recollect  the  cordiality  with 
which  the  College  was  invited  to  New 
Hampshire  by  Governor  John  Went- 
worth  and  the  heartiness  with  which 
it  was  welcomed.  The  location  of 
the  College  within  New  Hampshire's 
boundaries  was  not  a  haphazard 
occurrence.  Pennsylvania  sought  the 
establishment  of  the  projected  college 
within  its  limits  and  Eleazar  Wheelock 
carefully  examined  this   proposition 


upon  the  ground.  The  attractions 
of  New  Jersey  were  formally  presented. 
Likewise,  New  York  urged  that  the 
work  of  the  College  be  undertaken 
at  Albany  and  western  Massachusetts 
argued  for  the  desirabiUty  of  setting^ 
up  a  rival  to  Harvard  in  that  outpost 
of  the  colony.  The  eventual  decision 
was  made  only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Wheelock  and  only  after  the 
courtly  governor  had  indicated  hia 
own  eagerness  that  the  College  should 
be  established  within  New  Hamp- 
shire's territory. 

Incidentally,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  College  has  never  had  a  more 
interested  friend  in  oflSce  within  the 
state  than  was  this  gallant  cavalier. 
In  all  reasonable  ways  he  proclaimed 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
the  state  from  the  presence  of  the 
College.  He  built  roads  to  give 
access  to  the  College  and  in  person  he 
travelled  across  the  province  from  the 
seaport  of  Portsmouth  to  the  forested 
wilderness  of  the  Connecticut  shore, 
to  be  in  attendance  at  each  of  the 
first  three  commencements. 

It  is  for  others  to  say  what  have 


EDrroB's  Note. — ^Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  eleventh  president  of  Dartmouth  Colle^,  was 
bom  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  November  6,  1877,  the  son  of  the  Congregationalist  minister  m  that 
hill  town.  He  prepared  at  Worcester  Academy  for  Dartmouth,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1901.  He  remained  at  the  College,  as  secretary  to  President  William  J.  Tucker  and 
later  as  secretaiy  of  the  College,  until  1910,  when  he  engaged  in  business  and  held  various 
important  positions  concerned  with  the  adjustment  of  indi^trial  relations.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated president  of  Dartmouth  in  1916,  but  during  the  war  gave  much  of  his  time  to  service  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretarjr  of  War  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations.  President 
Hopkins,  in  the  brief  penod  during  which  he  has  been  the  head  of  Dartmouth,  has  inspired 
botn  the  undergraduate  and  alumni  bodies  with  admiration,  affection  and  loval  confioenoe. 
The  difficult  war  period  was  safely  passed  under  his  leadership  and  the  College  enrolment 
today  is  the  largest  in  its  history. 
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been  the  benefits  to  New  Hampshire 
in  this  long  association  of  interests  of 
the  state  and  the  College.     Perhaps 
the  consequence  of  the  affection  for 
the  real  glories  of  the  state,  which  has 
b^n  bred  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  sons  of  the  College  who  have  come 
to  her  from  afar,  would  prove  to  be 
high  in  the  list  of  advantages  which 
have  accrued  to  the  state.    Of  the 
benefits  to  the  College  I  can  speak 
more  freely.     First,  I  would  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  high  grade 
personnel  with  which  the  College  was 
blessed  from  the  very  first,  due  to  its 
propinquity  to  the  sturdy  stock  which 
'made  up  the  citizenship  of  the  state, 
and  due  to  the  interest  of  this  citizen- 
ship in  the  College  which  led  it  to 
send  its  sons  to  Dartmouth.    Thus 
were  high  standards  set  in  the  very 
first  years  of  Dartmouth's  life,  the 
advantageous  effect  of  which  became 
interwoven  with  the  other  influences 
which  have  worked  so  largely  to  the 
permanent   welfare   of   the   College. 
Other   benefits   of  large  significance 
are  those  which  have  acted  definitely 
upon  the  selective  processes  which 
have  so  largely  defined  the  Dartmouth 
type, — processes,  active  both  in  the 
influences  that  have  been  attracting  to 
the  College  men  of  a  definite  type, 
and  in  the  effects  upon  these  men 


who  have  come  to  it.  The  Dart- 
mouth man  has  become,  in  the  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  him,  a  man  of  rather 
sharply  defined  characteristics  which 
are  not  disassociated  with  the  rugged- 
nessof  the  environment,  the  stanchness 
of  character  of  the  local  population, 
and  the  strenuousness  and  vitaUty  of 
the  northern  New  England  climate. 
He  is  held  to  have  absorbed  some- 
thing of  the  strength  of  the  hills,  and 
I  believe,  rightfully.  Wherever  Dart- 
mouth men  go,  the  words  of  Richard 
Hovey  abide; 

"The  still  North  remembers  them, 
The  hill-winds  know  their  name, 
And  the  granite  of  New  Hampshire 
Keeps  the  record  of  their  fame." 

As  the  earUer  born  daughter  of  the 
royal  province,  the  College  possibly 
may  be  considered  as  an  elder  sister  of 
the  state.  At  any  rate  in  this  capacity, 
or  in  any  other  that  may  be  conceded 
to  her,  Dartmouth  extends  greetings 
to  New  Hampshire  and  welcomes  tMs 
occasion  for  expressing  the  high  regard 
that  she  holds  for  the  relationship 
existent.  The  satisfaction  with  which 
she  considers  the  mutually  auspi- 
cious outcome  of  the  long-ago,  romantic 
negotiations  between  John  Went- 
worth  and  Eleazar  Wheelock  is  as 
definite  as  it  is  long  enduring. 


THE  FOUNDER'S  CALL 

1770 

By  Perley  R.  Bugbee 

"Vox  Clamantis  in  Deserto," 
To  the  pines  of  the  north  I'll  go, 
Though  I  am  advanced  in  years 
God  cares,  I  wUl  leave  my  fears. 
"  Listen.     I  hear  an  Indian's  voice 
Calling  for  a  brother's  service.'' 
I'll  trail  the  Connecticut's  course, 
If  need  be  to  its  very  source. 
Somewhere  in  its  fertile  valleys  broad 
Somewhere,  I  will  teach  Indians  of  God. 

After  long  journeyings  and  a  summer's  search, 

'Neath  azure  skies  and  the  old  pines,  was  his  church. 

Dartmouth's  founding  here  was  not  by  chance; 

It  was  a  real  heroic  romance. 

Here  he  builded  a  hut  in  the  early  fall, 

And  listening,  heard  again  the  Indian's  call; 

It  came  from  the  north,  or  was  it  from  the  west? 

Answering,  he  called,  "I  will  be  host  not  guest." 

Nine  years  of  service,  all  given  him,  he  gave. 

Yonder,  the  pines  are  whispering  o'er  his  grave. 


Hanover,  N,  H, 


TWO  DARTMOUTH  LETTERS 

By  Harlan  C,  Pearson 


In  connection  with  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Dartmouth  College, 
two  letters  having  an  interesting 
relation  to  that  institution,  though 
not  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Wheelocks,  have  come  recently  within 
the  ken  of  the  editor  of  the  Granite 
Monthly. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Harris,  librarian  of 
the  Pillsbury  Free  Library  at  Warner, 
and  Mr.  Louis  P.  Ellkins,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Savings  Bank  at  Concord, 
found  these  letters  while  going 
through  their  respective  .  family 
papers  and  kindly  loaned  them  to  the 
•editor. 

The  older  of  the  two  is  written  by 
Judge  John  Harris  of  Hopkinton, 
then  of  the  Probate,  but  afterwards 
of  the  Superior,  Court,  to  Rev. 
Carlton  Chase,  then  rector  of  Imman- 
uel  Church  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
but  afterwards  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New 
Hampshire. 

This  letter  is  largely  concerned 
with  church  matters,  but  contains 
an  interesting  paragraph  about 
Dartmouth,  from  which  Bishop  Chase 
graduated  in  1817,  and  as  to  whose 
future  both  the  writer  of  the  letter 
and  its  recipient  were  much  con- 
cerned.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Hopkinton,  July  31,  1820. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  might  offer,  as  an  excuse  for  not  writing 
sooner,  m^  engagements,  joume3r8,  etc.  But 
the  truth  is,  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  letter 
from  you.  I  assure  you,  I  had  become  very 
impatient,  and  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  your  silence. 

I  i>as8ed  two  nights  at  Windsor,  about  a 
fortnight  since,  on  my  return  from  Hanover, 
and  learnt  that  you  had  been  there  a  short 
time  before.  I  was  happy  to  find  the  Revd. 
Mr.  Leonard  in  good  health  and  spirits  and 
his  society  flourishing.  I  was  informed  that 
a  Mr.  Wheeler,  I  presume  your  friend.  Jack, 
had  been  en^^aged  to  preach  to  the  Congre- 
gational Society  in  that  place,  and  was  to 
commence  immediately.  I  passed  an  after- 
noon with  Mr.  Howard,  the  Baptist  minister, 
with  whom  I  was  much  pleased.    He  appears 


to  be  a  well-informed,  candid,  worthy  man. 
I  understood  that  he  and  Mr.  Leonard  were 
on  terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy. 

I  was  pretty  much  confined  to  businefls, 
while  at  Hanover,  and  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  observation.  By  what  I  saw 
myself,  and  heard  from  others,  the  place  is 
remarkably  dull.  The  class  about  to  be 
graduated  is  very  small.  Indeed  there  are 
but  few  scholars  at  the  institution,  compared 
with  former  times.  It  is  said  that  four-fifths 
of  the  students  are  supported  by  charity. 
Probably  few  others  will  go  there  in  future. 
There  is  danger  that  the  college  will  go  down. 
President  Brown  died  last  Thursday.  Much 
will  depend  on  his  successor.  On  that  sub- 
ject there  will  be  difficulty.  Shurtliff  will 
wish  for  the  presidency  and  think  himself 
entitled  to  it;  and  will  give  them  trouble, 
if  not  elected.  The  trustees  are  sensible 
that  the  appointment  of  him  would  ruin  the 
institution.  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  suitable  person,  who  will  accept  the 
office.  Gardner  Spring,  of  New  York,  and 
Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem,  are  talked  of. 
McFarland  and  Thompson  would  both  like  it. 

I  had  learnt,  that  tne  Revd.  Mr.  Andrews 
was  appointed  agent  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  had  oeen  to  Vermont  to  take 
leave  of  his  parents;  but  did  not  suspect, 
he  had  been  so  near  us,  as  Connecticut  River. 
It  is  a  painful  thought,  that  I  shall  probably 
never  see  him  nK)re  in  this  world.  I  hope, 
we  shall  hereafter  meet  around  the  throne 
of  God  in  heaven.  Did  he  give  any  instruc- 
tions, or  say  anything  about  a  trunk  of 
clothing,  which  he  left  at  Mr.  Chase's? 

Mr.  Searle  has  preached  at  Hopkinton 
but  two  Sunda3rs  since  jrou  were  here.  Last 
week  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  to 
return  and  preach  at  Concord  yesterday. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  week  he  cal- 
culates to  leave  for  Temple,  Boston,  Bristol, 
etc. 

I  was  not  a  little  disappointed  at  the  elec- 
tion sermon.  You  know,  it  was  read  to  Mr. 
Atherton  and  myself  a  night  or  two  before 
it  was  delivered  in  public.  It  was  then  too 
late  to  suggest  any  alterations,  or  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  have  done  it. 

I  do  not  know,  but  suppose,  that  the  elesy 
you  mention  was  written  by  Darling,  the 
writing  master,  who  has  been  loimging  about 
Lieut.  Parker's  for  a  lone  time. 

As  to  a  church,  Benf  n  Wiggin  has  been 
here,  and  the  subject  niEus  been  proposed  to 
him.  He  is  not  at  present  disposea  to  gjve 
one  himself,  but  says,  he  will  do  something 
handsome  towards  it.  One  thousand  dollars 
has  been  mentioned.  His  friends  have  some 
suspicion,  that  he  will  conclude  to  do  the 
whole,  when  he  shall  return  in  September. 
I  confess,  I  have  more  hopes,  than  formerly. 
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Mr.  Atherton's  expected  marriage  is  news 
to  me.  It  must  have  been  a  late  calculation, 
or  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me  himself. 
I  now  cannot  conjecture  who  is  the  object 
of  his  choice. 

1  wish  Blaisdell  would  adopt  a  little  dififer- 
ent  course.  Our  ladi^  are  preparing  some 
few  articles  of  clothing  for  him. 

A  certain  Methodist  preacher,  by  the  name 
of  Adams,  and  Doct.  Jones  have  got  up  a 
considerable  excitement  in  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town.  There  is  much  zeal  and  but 
little  knowledge  displ&yed.  Moses  Hastings's 
widow  has  joined  tne  ohakers. 

A  Mr.  Rogers,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
from  New  Yoric,  who  has  the  char^  ofthree 
churches,  one  in  New  York,  one  m  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  in  Connecticut,  lately 
called  and  took  dinner  with  me.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  pompous,  eccentric  man,  but  had  many 
agreeable  tnings  about  him. 

I  have  not  room  for  some  local  and  per- 
sonal things,  which  I  might  mention. 
I  am,  as  ever,  thine  sincerely, 

J H 

Revd.  Carlton  Chase. 

Of  the  men  whom  Judge  Harris 
mentions  in  his  letter,  Professor 
Roswell  Shurtleflf  (the  Judge  spells 
it  with  an  i)  had  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1799  and  had  been 
connected  with  the  college  ever  since. 
At  the  time  this  letter  was  written 
he  occupied  the  PhiUips  Chair  of 
Theology,  acted  as  Ubrarian  and  gave 
instruction  in  **  natural  and  poUtic 
law." 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1796,  was  secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  "  McFarland  and  Thompson  " 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  McFarland 
of  Concord,  of  the  class  of  1793,  and 
United  States  Senator  Thomas  W. 
Thompson,  also  of  Concord,  of  the 
class  of  1786.  Both  were  trustees  of 
the  college  and  each  had  been  in 
earlier  life  a  tutor  at  the  college. 
Doctor  McFarland  also  had  been  a 
''preceptor"  in  Moor's  Indian  Charity 
School  during  the  last  years  of  its 
activity. 

The  class  of  1820  was,  as  Judge 
Harris  wrote,  "very  small,"  having 
but  24  graduates.  The  next  class 
increased  only  to  26,  but  the  class  of 
1822  graduated  45.  Not  a  little 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  glory  of 


Dartmouth,  however,  if  the  class  of 
1820  had  not  been  graduated;  for  it 
included  George  P.  Marsh,  lawyer  and 
author,  minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy;  Judge 
George  W.  Nesmith,  for  32  years  a 
trustee  of  the  college;  and  Judge 
Nathaniel  G.  Upham. 

Of  this  period  in  the  life  of  Dart- 
mouth, following  close  upon  the 
destructive  war  between  "college" 
and  "university"  which  Daniel 
Webster  won  for  the  former,  Prof. 
Charles  F.  Emerson  has  written: 
"Dartmouth  had  been  recovered,  but 
at  the  cost  of  such  impoverishment 
that  nothing  but  the  foundations 
were  left.  These  consisted  of  Uttle 
more  than  a  body  of  traditions,  but 
they  were  priceless.  For  the  third 
time  the  work  had  to  be  commenced 
practically  from  the  beginning. 

"Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.D.,  of  the 
class  of  1788,  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1820;  a  choice  spirit,  an  at- 
tractive preacher,  but  with  impaired 
health,  he  entered  upon  the  work 
with  great  reluctance.  Before  the 
end  of  a  year,  the  cares  and  burdens  of 
the  new  position,  and  the  unwelcome 
change  from  congenial  professional 
duties  to  administrative  details  for 
which  he  had  less  taste,  reacted  un- 
favorably upon  his  health,  produced 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  led 
to  his  resignation.  His  winsome 
personality  had  been  effective  in 
removing  the  gloom  and  soreness 
left  by  the  controversy  and  creating  a 
hopeful  outlook,  but  the  time  was  too 
short  for  the  formation  or  develop- 
ment of  a  poUcy  of  administration." 

This  was  done,  however,  in  the  six 
years'  presidency  of  Rev.  Bennet 
Tyler,  D.D.,  which  followed,  and 
after  him  came  the  brilliant  Rev. 
Nathan  Lord,  D.D.,  inaugurated  at 
the  age  of  35,  which  made  him  the 
youngest  college  president  of  his  day 
in  this  country,  and  continuing  to 
hold  that  oflSce  until  1863,  the  longest 
term,  saving  that  of  John  Wheelock, 
in  the  history  of  the  college. 

Some   of   the    other   names   men- 
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tioned  by  Judge  Harris  became 
famous  in  after  years.  "Jack" 
Wheeler  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Wheeler,  trustee  of  Dartmouth  from 
1826  to  1833  and  president  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  from  1833  to 
1849.  Soon  after  Judge  Harris's 
letter  was  written  the  Rev.  Addison 
Searle,  a  class  mate  of  "  Jack ''  Wheeler 
in  Dartmouth  '16,  who  had  been 
teaching  school  in  Concord  and  acting 
as  an  Episcopal  priest,  became  a 
chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  other  Dartmouth  letter  to 
which  reference  has  been  metde  reads 
as  follows: 

Dartmouth  College,  Nov.  2, 1832. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  College  Faculty  have  requested  the 
students  who  intend  to  instruct  schools  this 
Winter,  to  commence  in  season  to  close  and 
return  to  College  at  the  commencement  of 
the  spring  term  on  account  of  new  regulations 
in  the  course  of  studies. — ^You  mentioned  that 
you  thought  of  having  ypui  school  begin  the 
Monda^r  after  Thanksgiving  if  the  District 
were  willing.  I  should  be  g^ad  to  commence 
then,  if  you  wished,  for  reasons  as  stated 
above.  Should  you,  however,  prefer  a 
different  time  I  would  not  urge  the  matter, 
but  will  be  ready  to  begin  whenever  you  wish. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  time  you  prefer  as 
soon  as  convenient  to  you. 

From  your  friend,  etc., 
MooDT  Currier. 

Mr.  p.  Elkins. 

The  superscription  of  this  letter  is: 

Mr.  Peter  Elkins, 
Concord,  N.  H. 
PoUtenesa  Mr.  Marble. 

*'Mr.  Marble,"  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
member  of  the  class  of  1834  at  Dart- 
mouth, afterwards  was  known  as  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Newton  Epaph- 
roditus  Marble,  teacher  and  minister. 

Mr.  Peter  Elkins  evidently  was 
superintending  school  committee  or 
something  of  the  sort  in  the  Concord 
of  that  day.  He  was  a  well-known 
citizen  whose  tin  shop  was  on  North 
Main  street  just  beyond  the  Washing- 


ton Tavern,  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Louis  P.  Elkins  of  today. 

The  young  member  of  the  class  of 
1834  at  Dartmouth  who  was  so  willing 
to  meet  the  desires  of  the  Concord 
School  District  evidently  made  good 
as  an  instructor,  for  following  his 
graduation  he  returned  to  the  state 
capital  for  more  teaching  in  the  old 
North  End  School,  at  State  and 
Church  streets,  of  which  Judge  Nes- 
mith  had  been  the  first  master  after 
his  own  graduation  in  1820. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Currier's  duties  as 
pedagogue  occupy  all  of  his  time,  for 
on  August  1,  1834,  the  first  number 
of  the  Literary  Gazette^  Moody  Currier 
and  Asa  Fowler,  editors,  made  its 
appearance. 

A  great  many  years  later,  in  June, 
1885,  to  be  exact,  when  Mr.  Currier 
was  in  his  80th  year,  he  came  again 
to  Concord,  this  time  to  be  inaugu- 
rated as  the  governor  of  his  state. 

The  custom  to  which  his  letter 
refers,  of  remaining  away  from  the 
winter  term  of  college  so  as  to  teach 
school  and  thus  earn  money  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  rest  of 
the  college  year,  continued  as  a  Dart- 
mouth custom  into  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Almost 
every  man  in  the  list  of  famous 
alumni  of  the  college,  from  Daniel 
Webster  down  the  line,  had  this 
experience  among  the  prized  mem- 
ories of  his  college  days;  and  no  better 
stories  ever  are  told  at  class  reunions 
than  those  which  have  to  do  with  the 
experiences  of  the  amateur  peda- 
gogues in  the  various  fields  of  their 
labors. 

We  may  be  sure  that  those  of  young 
Moody  Currier  in  the  Concord  of  the 
Thirties  were  pleasant  ones,  for  the 
state  capital  of  that  day,  Uttle,  one- 
street  town,  as  it  was,  had  a  deserved 
reputation  for  genuine  hospitaUty  and 
more  than  surface  culture. 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD 

By  Hattie  Duncan  Towle 

A  quaint  old  homestead  somewhere  stands 

In  the  town  of  "Long  Ago"; 
Its  doorsills  worn  by  many  feet, 

And  its  doorways  small  and  low; 
Its  windows  few  have  many  panes, 

And  each  one  the  sunbeams  fill 
To  shine  on  plants  that  gayly  bloom 

On  the  window's  narrow  sill. 

As  well-known  steps  sound  on  the  walk 

You  will  open  wide  the  door; 
In  ev'ry  room  loved  forms  appear 

And  loved  voices  sound  once  more; 
The  lamplight  outlines  father's  face, 

Just  as  in  the  days  of  yore; 
The  paper  rustles  'neath  his  touch 

As  it  slides  down  to  the  floor. 

You  climb  again  the  steep  old  stair 

To  the  chamber  where  you  slept, 
That  little  room  you  dearly  loved ; 

Its  memories  sweet,  youVe  kept. 
You  hear  the  raindrops  on  the  roof, 

And  a  mouse  upon  the,  floor, 
Then  mother  comes  to  **tuck  you  in," 

And  to  talk  your  troubles  o'er. 

With  loving  words  she  talks  to  you, 

Her  sweet  lips  all  a-quiver 
And  as  she  prays,  the  white  mists  rise 

Above  the  town  and  river. 
O  mother  love!  so  dear  and  true, 

By  Love  Diviner  given, 
(Since  mother's  with  the  angels  now. 

You  feel  you're  nearer  Heaven.) 

All  tender  things  of  yesterday. 

All  of  life  that  seems  worth  while, 
That  old,  old  house  brings  back  to  you. 

Oft  with  tears,  oft  with  a  smile; 
0,  dear  old  home — ^far  back  somewhere    ' 

You  see  it  now  with  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
So  quaint  and  worn  but — over  all 

Something  sacred,  holy,  lies. 


Tb*  CniUMcHcut  RItm-  at  Goralah  and  WladMr 


THE  INDIAN  TRAIL 
ALONG  THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER 

By  George  B.  Upkam 


"  It  was  over  these  old  trails,  .  ,  .  that 
miaBiDDary,  soldier,  trader,  trapper,  hunter, 
explorer  and  settler  followed  the  Indian,  with 
or  without  guides.  The  road  followed  the 
trail  and  the  railway  the  road." — Alexander 
FranHi  Chamberlain,  End.  Brit.,  Vol.  XIX, 
p.  475. 

For  centuries  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  man  the  Connecticut  Valley 
was  a  natural  north  and  south  route 
for  the  aborigines.  The  river  fur- 
nished the  easiest  way  over  the  ice 
when  solidly  frozen  in  winter  or 
by  canoe  in  eummer.  But  lacking 
canoes,  and  in  times  of  flood  or  float- 
ing ice,  it  was  necessary  to  take  to 
the  land  trail.  > 

The  east  side,  at  least  as  far  as 
Cowass    {Haverhill    and    Newbury), 


offered  the  most  practicable  route  for 
there  were  fewer  tributary  streams 
which  at  high  water  would  cause 
delay  in  order  to  build  log  rafts  to 
make  a  crossing. 

The  most  travelled  Indian  trail  was, 
therefore,  on  the  east  side.  The  set- 
tlers blazed  the  trees  where  the  trail 
led  through  the  forest,  thus  fixing  the 
course  of  the  bridle  path  which  later 
became  the  "Great  Road." 

This  trail  was  occasionally  followed 
by  scouting  parties  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts towns,  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fort  at  Number  Four, 
1743-44,  it  was  frequently  used  by 
hunters,  trappers,  scouts  and  trad- 
ers going  north.     Tradition  is  to  the 
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effect  that  J.  Peterson,  the  ranger, 
and  other  very  early  settlers  in 
Claremont,  "moved  back  from  the 
meadows  to  the  higher  ground  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  to  get  away 
from  the  Indians  whose  trail  was 
along  the  river." 

Northfield,  so  named  because  then 
the  most  northerly  town  in  the  river 
valley,  was  first  visited  by  the  English 
in  1663,  and  first  settled  in  1673.  It 
originally  comprised  not  only  its  pres- 
ent territory  in  Massachusetts  but 
much  of  Hinsdale  and  Winchester  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vernon  in  Ver- 
mont.* The  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  then  claimed  the  valley  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  much  more,  as 
far  north  as  Cornish  and  Windsor. 

The  first  comers  to  Northfield  found 
there  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ash- 
uelot  numerous  Indians  who  called 
the  place  Squakheag.  The  first  set- 
tlers at  Cowass,  1761-62,  found 
Indians  Uving  there.  Very  few  lived 
between  Cowass  and  Squakheag.  One 
soUtary  red  man  was  found  in  Clare- 
mont when  the  first  settlers  came  in 
1762  or  1763.t  We  read  of  none 
found  in  neighboring  towns. 

Long  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man  the  fierce  and  warlike 
Mohawks,  chief  tribe  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  lived  west  of  the  Hudson  and  in 
the  region  of  Lake  Champlain,  had 
repeatedly  raided  the  upper  Con- 
necticut Valley.  The  Indians  Uving 
at  Squakheag  were  still  subject  to 


incursions  from  them.  As  a  result 
the  upper  valley  between  Cowass  and 
Squakheag  had  become  almost  depop- 
ulated, here  and  there  a  hermit 
Indian  only  remaining. 

To  the  north  of  Cowass  and  east  of 
the  Merrimack  were  the  Abenaki 
tribes,  driven  eastward  by  the  Mo- 
hawks no  one  knows  how  long  ago. 
All  the  region  between  the  Abenaki 
and  the  Mohawks,  as  far  south  as 
Squakheag,  had  become  a  no-man's- 
land,  a  more  or  less  neutral  ground, 
to  which  bands  of  Indians  sometimes 
came  for  fishing,  or  through  which 
they  occasionally  made  their  way. 
Moreover  in  1612  and  1613,  with  a 
recurrence  in  1617-1618,  a  frightful 
pestilence,  probably  small-pox  intro- 
duced by  the  EngUsh  navigators,  had 
swept  away  fully  half  the  aborigines 
throughout  New  England. 

Had  we  no  other  information  re- 
specting the  depopulation  of  this  part 
of  the  valley,  it  might  be  inferred 
from  the  paucity  of  Indian  names. 
Had  the  Indians  been  here  to  tell  the 
settlers  we  might  have  had  Indian 
names  for  the  Sugar,  White  and  Black 
rivers,  and  for  dozens  of  our  brooks 
and  hills.  It  may  be  asserted  with 
safety  that  in  no  other  equal  area  in 
New  England  are  there  so  few  Indian 
names  as  between  the  Ammonoosuc 
and  the  Ashuelot,  the  Merrimack 
and  Lake  Champlain.  Not  a  promi- 
nent peak  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
except    Ascutney,    bears    an    Indian 


*The  Colonial  Province  of  New  Hampehire  granted  charters  for  twenty-two  townahips  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  for  the  same  numb^  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  river,  in  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  of  Vermont.  But  it  granted  one  charter  only  for  a  townsUp  whose  boundaries  extended  across  the  river. 
This  was  for  Hinsdale,  the  most  southwesterly  township  in  New  Hampshire.  The  reason  why  the  boundaries  of 
Hinsdale  ori|Einally  crossed  the  Connecticut  was  as  follows:  The  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  nearly  a 
oentury  previouslsr  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  Northfield  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  including  lands  which  by 
the  subsequent  fixing,  in  1740,  of  Massachusetts'  northern  boundary  as  it  exists  today,  were  cut  from  Northfield  and 
made  a  put  of  the  I^ovinoe  oif  New  Hampshire.  The  settlers  north  of  that  line  preferred  to  be  in  one  and  the  same 
township  though  separated  by  the  river.  The  charter  was  granted  accordingly.  That  part  of  Hinsdale  west  of 
the  Connecticut  River  was  after  the  organisation  of  Vermont,  1777,  and  until  1802  known  as  Hinsdale,  Vermont. 
The  name  was  then  changed  to  Vernon. 

tA  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  a  solitary  Indian  lived  in  Claremont  when  the  first  settlers  came,  that  he  was 
present  at  the  raising  of  the  frame  of  Union  (Episcopal)  Church,  in  1770,  still  standing.  Concerning  this  the  present 
writer  wrote  fifty  years  ago:  "The  majority  of  the  iidiabitants  of  the  town  were  present  at  the  raisini^  of  the  frame 
of  this  building,  considered  at  that  time  to  be  of  immense  proportions,  among  whom  was  the  only  remaining  Indiaji, 
whose  name  was  Towsa.  He  watched  the  advancing  strides  of  civilisation  with  jealousy,  and  had  been  known  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  expeditions  against  Charlestown,  Keene,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  par- 
ticularly disliiced  the  idea  of  having  so  large  a  Duilding  erected  upon  what  he  termed  his  hunting  grounds.  He  made 
a  threat  that  if  any  white  hunter  should  approach  the  vicinity  of  his  wigwam,  situated  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  near  the  present  residence  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Jarvis,  he  would  lull  him.  Among  the  strong  and  active  men  present 
was  one  Tim  Atkins,  who  hearing  this  threat  of  Towsa's,  determined  to  put  it  to  a  test.  Accordingly  one  morning 
after  loading  his  gim  he  proceeded  towards  the  forbidden  grounds.  Arriving  there  he  soon  found  the  Indian,  ana 
after  a  hard  struggle  the  white  man  came  off  the  victor.  He  buried  the  body  beneath  one  of  the  tall  pines  that  grew 
in  the  vicinity,  ^he  exact  spot  was  not  known  until  the  stunmer  of  1854,  when  a  laborer,  digging  upon  the  land 
of  Mr.  John  Tyler,  discovered  a  skeleton  supposed  from  its  immense  sise  to  be  Towsa's." — Northern  Advocate, 
Claremont,  June  21,  1870. 
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name.  Ascutney  is  such  a  prominent 
landmark  that  captives  taken  north 
would  naturally  inquire  its  name. 
'  *  Skitchawaug, '  *  opposite  Charles- 
town,  was  saved  us  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  fort  at  Number  Four, 
which  the  northern  Indians  frequently 
visited  in  a  friendly  way  in  times  of 
peace.  The  oflScers  there  probably 
asked  the  name  of  the  lake  they  had 
seen  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
eastward, and  so  we  have  Sunapee. 

From  the  end  of  King  Philip's  war 
in  1676,  to  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759, 
the  French  aided  and  encouraged  the 
Indians  in  attacks  on  the  English 
settlements,  and  during  all  these  years 
the  neutral  ground,  notwithstanding 
great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  was  re- 
peatedly traversed  by  the  northern 
Indians  on  the  war  path,  or,  in  the 
intervals  of  peace,  to  barter  their  furs, 
the  English  giving  greater  value  for 
furs  than  could  be  obtained  in  Canada. 

The  first  settlers  at  Squakheag 
reported  that  the  Indians  annually 
burned  over  the  meadows  in  the  fall 
the  better  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
planting  in  the  spring.  This  practice 
was  doubtless  centuries  old.  Even 
after  the  depopulation  of  the  upper 
valley,  where  there  was  no  longer 
any  planting,  this  custom  seems  to 
have  been  continued  by  the  Indians, 
who  came  for  fishing  or  who  passed 
through.  Indians,  even  more  than 
white  men,  continue  ancient  customs 
long  after  the  reasons  for  them  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

In  years  preceding  the  incursions 
of  the  Mohawks  these  later  abandoned 
meadows  and  the  abundant  supply 
of  salmon  and  shad  in  the  rivers  must 
have  supported  a  considerable  Indian 
population.  From  time  to  time  there 
have  been  discovered  in  the  hillsides 


and  terraces,  pits,  sometimes  lined 
with  clay,  in  which  corn  was  stored. 
These  **  granaries"  are  found  in 
groups,  and  generally  on  slopes  to 
provide  for  dryness.  They  were  cir- 
cular excavations,  the  smaller  ones 
about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  the 
same  in  depth,  the  larger  ones  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep.  When 
filled  with  corn,  dried  fish  or  nuts 
they  were  covered  with  poles  and  long 
grass  or  with  brush  and  sods.  A 
picket  was  placed  over  them  to  guard 
against  depredations  by  wild  animals. 
Many  such  granaries  have  been  found 
in  Northfield,  Hinsdale  and  Vernon. 
The  extent  of  such  storage  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  when, 
in  the  spring  of  1638,  the  settlers  in 
Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  were  starving,  enough 
corn  to  load  a  fleet  of  fifty  canoes  was 
sold  and  sent  down  to  them  by  Indians 
living  in  the  valley  at  Northfield,  and 
Pocomptuck  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Deerfield  River. 

The  corn  was  sometimes  contained 
in  baskets  deposited  in  these  under- 
ground granaries.  On  their  first  ex- 
pedition from  the  Mayflower,  after 
it  had  made  the  harbor  at  Province- 
town,  Cape  Cod,  Miles  Standish  and 
his  men  found  under  a  heap  of  sand 
'^a  little  old  Basket  full  of  Faire 
Indian  Corne,"  digging  deeper  they 
found  "  a  fine  new  Basket  full  of  very 
faire  come  of  this  year:  the  Basket 
was  round,  and  very  narrow  at  the 
top,  it  held  about  three  or  four  bushels 
and  was  very  handsomely  and  cun- 
ningly made.*'     Mourt's  Relation.* 

The  fertile  lands  of  the  upper  river 
valley,  for  centuries  before  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Mohawks,  had  doubtless 
been    used   for   planting  their  com. 


^Without  Indian  corn  the  early  settlement  of  New  England  would  have  been  quite  a  different  story.  Indeed  it 
is  doubtful  whether  in  its  absence  New  England  could  have  been  settled  as  it  was.  This  would  have  changed  the 
history  of  America  and,  in  consequence,  the  history  of  the  world.  From  their  first  landings  at  Provincetown  and 
Plymouth  the  early  settlers  in  New  England  found  the  old  Indian  cornfields  cleared  ready  for  their  use,  and  an 
acreage  much  larger  than  the  Indian  population,  diminished  by  the  pestilence,  required.  From  the  Indiana  they 
obtained  the  seecT  corn,  learned  the  aboriginal  method  of  planting  together  with  pumpkins  and  squashes  and  of 
fertilizing  each  hill.  Front  the  Indians  they  learned  how  to  store  and  dry  the  corn  in  cnbs,  a  method  found  in  oae 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  manifestly  greatly  superior  to  their  underground  ^anaries  or  pita. 

Through  long  centuries  the  aborigines  had  bred  this  tropical  plant,  a  native  of  Peru,  to  mature  in  our  Bfaort 
northern  summer,  and  develoi>ed  the  methods  of  its  cultivation  and  use  which  remain  little  changed.  Indian  com 
and  the  usual  accompanying  pumpkin  are  the  sole  products  cultivated  extensively  in  these  northern  latitudes  whi^ 
have  the  luxuriance  and  general  appearance  of  tropical  growth.  Indian  corn  more  than  any  other  product  of  the 
soil  has  been  and  still  remains  the  basis  of  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  United  Statee. 
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The  Ainsworth  meadows  in  Clare- 
mont,  a  little  north  of  Ashley^s  Ferry, 
were  probably  so  cultivated,  for  here 
near  the  barn  on  the  highway  leading 
to  the  Woodell  place,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Barbers  Mountain  have  been 
found  a  number  of  Indian  graves  and 
stone  implements.  Excavation  in  the 
terraces  and  hillsides  there  might  dis- 
close other  Indian  graves,  and  per- 
haps "granaries/*  The  only  other 
place  known  to  the  writer,  where 
Indian  relics  have  been  found  in 
Claremont,  is  on  Sugar  River  about 
two  miles  east  of  the  village,  and  near 
the  home  of  Mr.  Rush  Chellis. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  river 
valley  looked  to  early  explorers  and 
the  first  settlers.  The  hills  and  up- 
lands were  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  great  trees.  The  narrow 
valleys  of  the  lesser  streams  were 
doubtless  a  tangle  of  underbrush  and 
fallen  tree  trunks.  But  the  river 
meadows  were  almost  as  open  as  they 
are  today.  This  was  mainly  due  to 
the  annual  burning,  but  the  spring 
overflow  of  the  meadows,  often 
scoured  by  floating  ice,  discouraged 
the  growth  of  young  trees,  while  these 
same  conditions  and  the  annual 
deposit  of  fertilizing  silt  stimulated 
the  growth  of  wild  grasses  which 
smothered  the  chance  tree  seedUngs. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  upper  Connecti- 
cut valley,  as  far  north  as  Cowass, 
was  traversed  by  scores  of  scouting 
parties,  traders,  trappers,  and  cap- 
tives taken  by  the  Indians.  They  have 
left  numerous  accounts  of  their  ad- 
ventures but  almost  no  description  of 
how  the  valley  looked  to  them,  except 
in  the  names  of  a  few  places,  such  as 
"Great  Meadows,"  now  Putney,  and 
"Great  Falls,"  now  Bellows  Falls. 

The  first  description  that  we  have 
we  owe  to  Capt.  Peter  Powers  of 
Hollis,  N.  H.,  who,  in  his  journal  of 
the  expedition  led  by  him  in  June, 
1754,  from  Rumford,  now  Concord, 
N.  H.,  to  the  Cowass  meadows,  or  "in- 
tervals" as  they  were  then  commonly 
called,  writes  of  seeing  large  tracts  of 


"clear  interval"  on  both  sides  of  the 
Connecticut  River. 

His  descendant,  the  Rev.  Grant 
Powers,  settled  as  a  minister  at 
Haverhill  in  1814,  was  a  singularly 
enUghtened  clergyman.  To  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  pubUcation  of 
Captain  Powers's  journal  and  in  the 
same  book  the  most  valuable  original 
contribution  of  any  one  writer  to  the 
early  history  of  the  upper  Connecticut 
Valley.  Grant  Powers  travelled  for 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  north  and  south 
from  Haverhill,  obtaining  statements 
from  the  first  settlers,  or  if  they  were 
dead,  from  people  with  whom  they 
had  talked.  These  he  wrote  down 
in  the  presence  of  the  narrators. 
After  collecting  materials  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  and  a  delay  of  ten  years 
thereafter,  he  finally,  in  1840,  pub- 
lished a  little  book  worth  many  times 
its  weight  in  gold.  It  describes 
"events  principally  included  between 
the  years  1754  and  1785."  Unless 
otherwise  stated  the  quotations  in 
this  article  are  taken  from  this  book. 
Had  a  Grant  Powers  lived  in  Clare- 
mont we  should  know  much  more  of 
its  early  history. 

Of  settlers'  journeys  up  the  valley, 
Mr.  Powers  tells  us  little,  but,  so  far 
as  now  known,  his  book  is  the  sole 
source  of  information.  The  first  to 
arrive  in  Cowass  were  "Michael 
Johnson  and  John  Pettie,  who  were 
sent  by  Capt.  John  Hazen  with  his 
cattle  in  the  summer  of  1761.  They 
came  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  by 
Number  Four  or  Charlestown,  and 
then  up  the  Connecticut  River."  That 
they  brought  cattle  in  the  summer 
shows  they  must  have  gone  up  by  the 
land  trail.  "They  took  possession  of 
the  Little  Ox  Bow.  .  .  .  They 
found  this  Ox  Bow  and  the  Great  Ox 
Bow  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
*  cleared  interval'  .  .  .  which  had 
in  former  years  been  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  for  the  growth  of  Indian 
corn.  The  hills  were  swarded  over, 
and  a  tall  wild  grass  grew  spon- 
taneously and  luxuriantly,  so  that 
an  abundance  of  fodder  for  the  cattle 
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was  easily  procured.  The  Indians 
dwelt  at  this  time  on  these  meadows 
east  and  west  of  the  river  and  were 
amicable."  This  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  Haverhill,  Orford,  etc.,  herein 
quoted,  would  doubtless  apply  to 
conditions  in  Claremont  and  neigh- 
boring valley  towns,  except  that  but 
few  Indians  then  "dwelt"  south  of 
Cowass. 

**  Johnson  and  Pettie  survived  the 
winter  unharmed,*  and  in  the  spring 
of  1762,  Captain  Hazen  came  to  their 
reUef  with  hands  and  materials  for 
buildmg  a  gristmill  and  a  sawmill." 
These  heavy  materials  were  undoubt- 
edly brought  up  from  Charlestown 
on  the  ice  or  by  water.  Captain 
Hazen,  a  soldier  of  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  had  probably  seen  the 
Cowass  meadows  in  going  to  or  return- 
ing from  Canada.  Mr.  Powers  gives 
names  and  incidents  respecting  three 
families  and  nine  men  without  families 
who  settled  in  Haverhill  and  across 
the  river  in  Newbury  in  1762.  He 
records  that  in  1763  more  cattle  were 
driven  up  the  valley  from  Massa- 
chusetts, adding  that  "at  this  time, 
1763,  we  are  told,  there  were  no  roads 
in  any  direction,  and  their  bread- 
stuffs  were  brought  from  Charles- 
town  by  boats."  The  household 
goods  of  the  first  minister  in  Newbury 
were  brought  from  Charlestown  on 
the  ice  in  1765,  and  "Col.  Robert 
Johnson,  who  opened  the  first  tavern, 
suppUed  his  bar  with  spirits  imported 
in  the  same  way. " 

Fancy  a  couple  of  sleds,  hitched 
tandem,  loaded  with  a  few  pieces  of 
furniture,  bedding,  pots,  pans,  kettles, 
bibles,  hymn  books,  saws,  axes,  barrels 
and  kegs  of  liquids,  with  two  or  three 
well-muffled  women  and  children 
perched  on  top,  and  drawn  by  slow- 
moving  oxen  over  the  frozen  river 
on  a  bitter-cold,  midwinter  day.  The 
driver,  walking  beside,  cracking  his 
whip  in  the  frosty  air,  a  few  men  on 
foot    following    close    behind.     This 


is  a  picture  that  from  time  to  time 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  upper 
Connecticut  in  any  of  the  winters  of 
early  settlement. 

In  the  seventy  miles  between 
Charlestown  and  Newbury,  Powers 
tells  us  that  there  were  neither  min- 
isters nor  taverns.  It  was  through 
this  spirituously  arid,  spiritually  un- 
guided  wilderness  that  John  Mann 
"of  gigantic  statitfe,"  and  his  wife, 
Lydia,  travelled  from  Hebron,  Conn., 
to  Orford  in  the  autumn  of  1765. 
After  Mann  was  past  eighty  he  nar- 
rated to  Powers  his  early  adventures 
with  such  enthusiasm  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  events  had  re- 
cently transpired. 

"Mann  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  his  wife  seventeen  years  and  six 
months.  They  left  Hebron  on  the 
16th  of  October,  and  arrived  in 
Orford  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 
same  month.  They  both  mounted 
the  same  horse,  according  to  Puritan 
custom,  and  rode  to  Charlestown, 
N.  H.,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Here  Mann  purchased  a 
bushel  of  oats  for  his  horse,  and  some 
bread  and  cheese  for  himself  and  wife, 
and  set  forward — Mann,  on  foot,  wife, 
oats,  bread  and  cheese  and  some  cloth- 
ing oh  horseback.  From  Charles- 
town to  Orford  there  was  no  road  but 
a  horse-track,  and  this  was  frequently 
hedged  across  by  fallen  trees." 
Mann  also  tells  us  some  incidents  of 
the  journey. 

We  can  picture  this  young,  adven- 
turesome couple  in  ruddy  health, 
filled  with  hope  and  anticipation  of 
their  new  home,  resting  by  the  trail 
perhaps  near  the  present  site  of  Lot- 
tery Bridge,  eating  their  scanty  sup- 
ply of  bread  and  cheese,  their  horse 
munching  his  dole  of  oats,  the 
autumn  leaves  falling  gently  upon 
them,  and  seeming  a  golden  benedic- 
tion of  the  welcoming  forest.  Think 
of  their  courage,  travelling  north  into 
the  wilderness  so  shortly  before  the 


*  Johnson  and  Pettie  built  a  canoe  and  started  down  the  river  in  June,  1762;  the  canoe  was  upset  near  the  mouth  of 
White  River  and  Johnson  drowned.  Later  his  body  was  found  and  buried  on  an  island  opposite  Lebanon,  a  mils 
and  a  half  south  of  the  mouth  of  White  River,  whicn  still  bears  the  name  "Johnson's  Island."  It  first  appears  so 
named  in  Carrigain's  map  of  New  Hampshire,  published  in  1816. 
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coming  of  winter,  without  supplies 
or  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  roof 
to  cover  them.  They  were  not  to 
sufifer  for  food  at  Orford.  One  fam- 
ily had  preceded  them  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  and  Mann  relates  "that 
for  some  years  after  he  came,  deer 
and  bear  were  very  numerous,  and 
there  were  some  moose  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town.  After  a  new-fallen 
snow  he  had  seen  deer  tracks  almost 
as  plentifully  imprinted,  as  we  see 
sheep  tracks  where  the  latter  are 
yarded. " 

With  regard  to  the  journey,  Mann 
relates  that  when  he  ''came  on  from 
Charlestown  he  found  in  the  town  of 
Claremont,  two  openings  by  young 
men  by  the  name  of  Dorchester.  In 
Cornish  there  was  but  one  family, 
that  of  Moses  Chase.  In  Plainfield 
there  was  one  family,  Francis  Smith.* 
The  wife  was  'terribly  homesick,' 
and  she  declared  she  'would  not  stay 
there  in  the  woods.'  In  Lebanon 
there  were  three  families,  Charles 
Hill,  son  and  son-in-law,  a  Mr.  Pin- 
nick.  In  Hanover,  there  was  one 
family.  Col.  Edmund  FVeeman,  and 
several  young  men,  who  were  making 
settlements. " 

According  to  Farmer  and  Moore's 
Gazetteer  of  New  Hampshire,  pub- 
lished in  1823,  "the  first  settlement  in 
Claremont  was  made  in  1762  by 
Moses  Spaflford  and  David  Lynde. 
In  1763  and  1766,  several  other  inhab- 
itants arrived,"  but  no  names  other 
than  Lynde  and  Spaflford  are  men- 
tioned. A  painstaking  inquiry  in 
1823  would  doubtless  have  revealed 
the  names  of  nearly  all  of  the  "several 
other  inhabitant*  who  arrived  in  1763 
and  1766,"  and  some  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  "five  or  six  log  cabins" 
which  were  "here  before  the  town  was 
incorporated"  in  1764,  as  stated  in 
John  Peak's  Memoirs,  published  in 
1832. 


The  names  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Waite's  "History  of  Claremont"  were 
manifestly  taken  from  this  Gazetteer. 
Had  the  author  read  Mr.  Powers's 
and  Mr.  Peak's  books  he  might  have 
added  the  names  of  the  two  Dor- 
chesters,  here  in  1765,  and  John  Peak, 
his  wife  and  two  children,  here  before 
1764.  Waite  should  also  have  added 
the  name  of  J.  Peterson,  which  was 
on  the  muster  roll  of  Robert  Rogers's 
Rangers,  to  the  list  of  settlers  who 
were  in  Claremont  before  its  charter 
was  granted.  We  find  the  name 
Dorchester  not  uncommon  among  the 
early  settlers  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  in  other  old  Connecticut  Valley 
towns  for  more  than  a  century  pre- 
vious, which  gives  us  added  confidence 
in  Mann's  statement.  Those  of  that 
name  in  Claremont  may  have  become 
discouraged  and  taken  their  departure 
when  they  learned  of  the  charter 
bestowing  the  land  upon  men  very 
few  of  whom  were  ever  to  see  the 
town. 

When  the  Manns  passed  through 
Claremont,  the  Spaflford,  Peak  and 
perhaps  other  families  were  here. 
The  Manns  had  probably  slept  the 
night  in  Charlestown,  the  last  place 
where  they  were  sure  of  finding  shel- 
ter. It  is  not  strange  that  they  did 
not  see  Spaflford,  Peak  or  others  than 
the  Dorchesters  in  Claremont/  if  they 
passed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
settlers  would  be  absent  from  their 
cabins  and  busy  in  field  or  forest;  per- 
haps before  that  date  some  of  them 
had  "moved  back  to  higher  groimd  to 
get  away  from  the  Indians,  whose 
trail  was  along  the  river."  Mann 
does  not  undertake  to  say  how  many 
families  were  settled  in  Claremont, 
as  he  does  of  Cornish,  Plainfield,  Leb- 
anon and  Hanover.  The  Manns  prob- 
ably passed  the  next  night  in  Plain- 
field  with  the  family  of  Francis  Smith, 
with  whom  it  appears  they  had  some 


*FyanciB  Smith  was  named  in  the  charter  dated  August  14, 1761,  as  one  of  the  grantees  of  Plainfield.  The  words 
of  this  charter^  a  plan  of  the  township  and  interesting  plans  of  Hart's  Island  oonUiining  nineteen  acres,  and  Buck's 
Island  containing  eight  acres,  between  Cornish  and  Windsor,  the  latter  plan  showing  a  Potash  House"  on  the  river 
bank,  may  be  seen  in  N.  H.  State  Papers.  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  437-445.  These  plans  are  dated  January  21, 1772.  The 
surveys  for  them  were,  therefore,  prooably  made  in  1771.  Both  islands  were  granted  to  Jonathan  Chase  on  Janu- 
ary 24, 1772.  Jonathan  thought  he  had  acquired  title  to  them  several  years  previously.  See  Vol.  IX,  N.  H.  State 
Papers,  p.  145. 
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conversations.  They  would  naturally 
have  inquired  about  other  settlers 
there,  also  in  Cornish  and  Lebanon. 
Mann  must  have  frequently  met  his 
neighbor,  Colonel  Freeman  of  Han- 
over and  doubtless  discussed  with 
him  the  number  and  names  of  early 
settlers  in  nearby  towns.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  safer  to  give  credit  to 
his  statements,  than  to  those  in  the 
Gazetteer,  based  on  traditions  hastily 
gathered  for  the  whole  state. 

Powers  points  out  that  Mann's 
statements  **  differ  materially  from 
what  we  find  in  the  Gazetteer  of  New 
Hampshire  in  respect  to  the  first 
settlers  in  those  towns,"  adding,  "But 
I  have  long  since  lost  all  confidence 
in  Gazetteers.  .  .  .  The  method 
of  gaining  information  has  ordinarily 
been  to  write  to  some  postmaster  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  some  other 
man,  and  request  him  to  furnish  them 
with  facts  respecting  early  settle- 
ment. .  .  .  But  not  one  man  in 
fifty  will  devote  one  week  to  examina- 
tion of  the  records,  or  to  visit  the 
aged  to  gain  information;  in  most 
cases  it  would  require  all  of  one 
month  to  make  a  correct  report." 

"I  would  not  diminish  the  interest 
which  the  pubUc  may  feel  in  Farmer 
and  Moore's  Gazetteer  of  New 
Hampshire.  ...  It  is  worth  a 
million  of  Thompson's  Gazetteer  of 
Vermont;  but  they  ought  to  have  sent 
a  competent  agent  ipto  every  town  in 
the  state  to  collect  statistics. " 

As  most  of  the  information  in  New 
Hampshire  town  histories  respecting 
the  first  settlers  is  taken  from  the 
Farmer  and   Moore   Gazetteer,   this 


criticism  of  their  work,  written  soon 
after  its  publication,  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  everyone  interested  in 
New  Hampshire  history. 

Powers  continues:  * 'Lebanon  is 
made  the  first  town  settled  north  of 
Charlestown,  before  Haverhill  or 
Newbury,  contrary  to  the  united 
testimony  of  the  first  settlers  in  all 
the  towns  above  them.  Esquire 
Mann  and  Esquire  Otis  Freeman 
agree  in  their  statements  in  respect 
to  Lebanon.  Has  Lebanon  authentic 
documents  to  show  that  their  town 
was  settled  as  early  as  1760  or  the 
spring  of  1761?  They  can  show  that 
their  town  was  chartered  then;  but 
can  they  show  that  it  was  settled? 
Mann  and  Freeman  tell  us  Plainfield 
had  one  family  in  it  in  1765;  our 
Gazetteer  shows  us  two  men  there, 
L.  Nash  and  J.  Russell,  in  1764,  and 
the  next  year  when  Mann  and  Free- 
man came  through,  1766,  it  tells  us  of  a 
church  organized,  and  a  settled  min- 
ister, Rev.  Abraham  Carpenter. *  Has 
the  town  these  documents?  If  they 
have,  it  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
I  have  found  the  first  settlers  deviat- 
ing from  the  truth." 

We  may  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Powers 
for  his  investigations  respecting  the 
first  settlement  of  the  towns  in  the 
northern  Connecticut  Valley.  Old 
journals  or  letters  may  sometime 
come  to  Ught,  describing  other  early 
travels  over  this  same  bridle  path 
leading  through  Claremont.  UntU 
then  Grant  Powers  will  retain  the 
honor  of  preserving  for  us  the  only 
story  of  a  journey  north  over  the 
Indian  trail. 


*It  appears  from  the  Plainfield  Records  that  in  1777  Josiah  Russell  was  a  captain  of  a  militia  company  in  which 
the  name  Littlefield  Nash  also  app^ears.  This  company  was  out  on  service  during  a  few  weeks  of  that  year.  It 
may  have  occurred  to  the  informant  of  the  Gazetteer  that  these  names  would  serve  as  well  as  any  others  as  those  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Plainfield,  in  1764  or  1765.  In  the  history  of  Plainfield,  published  in  Hurd's  "History  (^ 
Cheshire  and  Sullivan  Counties,"  Philadelphia,  1886,  it  is  stated  that  "the  first  religious  services  in  this  town  of 
which  we  have  any  record  were  held  in  1771  bv  Isaac  Smith  of  the  Congregational  order."  These  facts  are  stated 
as  illustrating  the  unreliability  of  Farmer  and  Moore's  Gasetteer. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  BY  THE  SEA 

By  Donald  C.  Babcock 

Oh,  some  go  round  by  Dover  Point, 

And  some  through  Kittery, 
Where  the  road  leads  down  from  Eliot  town; 

But  that's  no  way  for  me. 
I'll  go  by  AgamentieuSy 

The  mountain  Agamenticus, 
Great  purple  Agamenticus, 
That  stands  b^de  the  sea. 

As  I  fared  forth  on  a  golden  day, 

The  wind  was  running  free; 
I  passed  a  farm  where  no  man  dwelt, 

With  leaning  gravestones  three, — 
A  league  toward  Agamenticus, 

The  blue  hill  Agamenticus, 
The  watchman  Agamenticus, 
That  lures  unto  the  sea. 

And  as  I  climbed  his  tranquil  slope 

'T  was  quiet  as  could  be, 
And  the  corpse-flower  grew,  translucent,  blue, 

Beneath  a  vine-clad  tree. 
Now  still  lay  Agamenticus, 

The  ancient  Agamenticus, 
Old  haunted  Agamenticus, 
Basking  beside  the  sea! 

Then  olden  things  I  left  below 

In  fields  of  memory, 
While  sang  my  soul,  as  if  I  walked 

In  some  new  Odyssey: 
For  from  Mt.  Agamenticus, 

Grey,  rocky  Agamenticus, 
From  highest  Agamenticus, 
I  saw  the  flashing  sea. 

The  talking  leaves,  they  wove  a  spell, 

And  now  I  cannot  flee 
The  white  sea-foam,  the  will  to  roam. 

The  weird  that  I  must  dree. 
Afar  from  Agamenticus, 

Green-golden  Agamenticus, 
Cloud-shadowed  Agamenticus, 
Alone  beside  the  sea. 


Durham,  N.  H. 


THE  SEQUEL 

A  Study  of  Three  Men  and  a  Girl 

By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 

(Synopsis  of  first  six  chapters:  Helena  Castle  is. the  child  of  a  love  match  between  the  son 
of  an  old  Boston  family  and  the  daughter  of  a  patent  medicine  millionaire  and  a  chorus  giii. 
Her  father  died;  her  mother's  people  lost  their  wealth;  and  her  mother  supported  herself  and 
her  child  in  a  sniall  New  England  town  by  doing  needlework.  Harry  Stone,  son  of  the  wealthi- 
est farmer  in  the  county,  loves  Helena  and  asks  her  to  marry  him.  But  she  goes  away  to 
school  where  she  meets  Nancy  Hutchinson,  of  a  Boston  family  in  a  different  social  stratum 
from  the  Castles.  Nancy's  brother,  Robert,  becomes  very  devoted  to  Helena,  but  she  cares 
no  more  for  him  than  for  Harry,  whose  graduation  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  she 
attends  at  the  earnest  desire  of  her  mother,  who  would  like  to  have  her  marry  Harry.  Then 
she  attends  Commencement  Week  at  Harvard  and  is  a  guest  of  the  Hutchinsons  at  their 
Beverly  siunmer  place,  where  she  meets  Roger  Lorraine,  famous  Harvard  athlete  and  coach, 
whose  methods  of  love-making  differ  from  those  of  Harry  Stone  and  Robert  Hutchinson.) 


VII 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
"the  morning  after  the  night  before," 
which  seems  to  trouble  men  very- 
much;  and  though  of  course  I  have 
never  touched  even  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, I  thought  I  knew  how  they 
felt  when  I  woke  up,  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  eleven  o'clock,  the 
morning  after  Nancy's  party.  The 
blinds  were  closed,  but  the  windows 
were  open,  and  a  damp,  chilly  wind 
was  blowing  the  curtains;  I  could 
hear  the  thud  and  swish  of  driving 
rain  outside,  and  knew  that  I  was 
doomed  to  that  "demmed  damp, 
disagreeable  thing,"  a  wet  day  by 
the  sea.  The  light  in  the  room  was 
dim,  but  I  could  see  my  pink  dress, 
tossed  over  a  chair  by  my  bed,  the 
bottom  jagged  and  dirty,  the  delicate 
skirt  torn  to  shreds,  and  pinned  to 
the  waist  the  black  and  broken  stems 
of  three  or  four  water-lilies,  minus 
the  blossoms.  Around  the  chair  were 
piled  my  larger  german  favors;  while 
the  smaller  and  more  valuable  ones  lay 
beside  my  long,  soiled  white  gloves 
on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

I  buried  my  head  in  my  pillow  so 
that  I  would  not  see  all  these  things, 
and  then  I  began  to  cry.  I  lay  for  a 
long  time  thinking  over  my  conduct 
of  the  night  before,  and  the  more  I 
thought  of  it,  the  worse  it  seemed.  It 
was  one  thing  to  riot  through  a  dance, 
and  come  upstairs,  laden  with  tro- 


phies, at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning* 
I  had  done  that  before;  it  was  quite 
another  to  meet  a  man  at  seven,  go 
away  and  sit  on  a  garden  seat  with 
him  at  eight,  and  let  him  kiss  my 
hand  at  nine!  What  a  fool  I  had 
been!  What  on  earth  had  bewitched 
me,  robbed  me  of  my  sense  of  dignity, 
turned  me  hot  and  cold  and  afraid 
and  bold  and  wretched  and  happy 
all  at  once?  What  must  Roger 
Lorraine  think  of  me?  Surely  he 
would  have  only  one  opinion — that 
I  was  utterly  lacking  in  every  instinct 
of  a  gentlewoman.  But  why  did  I 
care  so  despnerately  what  he  thought? 

About  this  time  I  began  to  grow 
quite  hysterical,  and  should  probably 
have  ended  by  getting  up  and  packing 
my  trunk,  if  my  luxury  of  self-chastise- 
ment had  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
She  knocked  softly,  and  came  in 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  so 
that  I  did  not  have  time  to  compose 
my  features.  I  had  lost  my  hand- 
kerchief, and  if  you  are  crying  you 
cannot  do  much  at  short  notice  with- 
out one. 

''Why,  my  dear  child,"  she  ex- 
claimed kissing  me,  "what  is  the  mat- 
ter? I  expected  to  find  you  weary, 
but  jubilant.  I  never  saw  such  a  belle 
as  you  were  last  night! " 

"I  was  a  perfect  fool,"  I  replied, 
gulping,  "  I  can't  think  what  got  into 


me. 


"You  were  a  perfect  witch,"  she 
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said,  laughing,  and  shaking  me  a 
little,  "what  are  you  crying  about?" 

"  Well, " I  fibbed,  "nothing  special- 
ism tired,  that's  all,  and  my  head 
aches,  so  I  feel  a  little  nervous.'' 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  is  a  bundle  of 
nerves  herself — the  result  of  the  proc- 
ess of  breaking  into  Boston  society 
when  she  didn't  really  belong  there — 
so  she  saw  nothing  strange  in  my 
remark 

"Poor  child,"  she  said,  "Fll  tell 
Nancy  not  to  come  in.  Try  to  get 
another  nap,  and  I'll  send  your  lunch 
to  you  here.  It's  beginning  to  clear, 
and  if  it  really  does,  we're  all  going 
out  on  the  yacht  this  afternoon,  but 
of  course  you  won't  feel  like  coming. 
Ring  for  Clarice  if  you  want  any- 
thing won't  you,  honey?"  She  kissed 
me  again,  and  left  me. 

I  watched  her  depart  with  feelings 
of  relief;  evidently,  instead  of  think- 
ing any  the  less  of  me  on  account  of 
my  performance  of  the  night  before, 
she  was  more  disposed  to  make  much 
of  me  than  ever.  I  reflected  that  she 
would  make  an  ideal  mother-in-law — 
it  did  seem  a  pity  that  Robert  himself 
should  be  so  deficient.  No  man,  no 
matter  how  rich  and  devoted  he 
might  be,  could  prove  a  satisfactory 
husband,  if  he  drawled. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
though  I  still  felt  very  tired,  I  got  up. 
I  had  a  raging  headache,  and  I  cer- 
tainly looked  a  fright — black  loops 
around  my  eyes  and  all  my  color 
centralized  in  my  nose.  I  did  my 
hair  in  the  most  unbecoming  way 
possible,  put  on  a  lavender  dress, 
which  made  me  look  still  paler  and 
more  unattractive,  and  proceeded 
to  the  piazza,  knowing  that  I  should 
be  undisturbed,  and  hoping  that  the 
fresh  air  would  make  me  feel  a  little 
better.  I  curled  myself  up  on  a  big 
Cape  Ann  hammock,  pulled  a  little 
white  shawl  over  my  feet,  and,  almost 
instantly,  fell  asleep  again. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  I  awak- 
ened, and  I  sat  up,  startled,  not 
realizing  where  I  was  or  what  had 
happened.    The  next  instant  I  became 


more  startled  still,  for  I  found  that 
Roger  Lorraine  was  sitting  beside 
me  in  a  big  easy  chair. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  without  rising,  and 
smiling  that  wonderful  smile  that  had 
electrified  me  the  night  before,  "I 
hope  you  are  feeling  better?  But  I 
hardly  need  to  ask.  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  about  an  hour,  watch- 
ing the  color  come  back  into  your 
cheeks.  You  are  a  Circe,  but  with 
all  modern  improvements — instead 
of  turning  men  into  swine,  though  you 
bewitch  them,  you  turn  yourself  from 
one  flower  into  another.  Last  night 
you  were  a  rose — today  you  are  a 
violet. " 

"Please  don't,"  I  said,  "I'm— 
I'm  not  in  the  mood  for  being  flattered. 
Why  didn't  you  go  ofif  with  the 
others?" 

"My  father  telephoned  me  to  come 
up  to  town  about  some  important 
matters — matters  that  he  considers 
important,  I  mean — so  I  borrowed 
Bob's  runabout,  and  ran.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  bringing  you  back  a  little 
present." 

He  handed  me  a  package,  and  I 
undid  the  wide  gold  cord  that  tied 
the  crisp  white  paper  around  it,  my 
fingers  growing  cold  as  I  did  so. 
Inside  there  was  an  exquisite  piece  of 
porcelain — a  little  cupid,  dragging 
after  him  a  boat-shaped  vase,  fas- 
tened to  his  neck,  and  intertwined 
with  wreaths  of  flowers.  The  cupid 
and  the  boat  were  white;  the  flowers 
were  pale  pink  water-lilies  with  deli- 
cate green  stems. 

I  held  it  in  my  hands  for  a  minute, 
turning  it  over,  and  swallowing  hard. 
Then  I  stood  up,  dropping  the  box 
and  wrappings  as  I  did  so,  and  handed 
him  the  trinket. 

"You  know  I  can't  take  this,"  I 
said,  "I'm  going  upstairs,  and  please, 
please  don't  come  after  me. "  And  I 
fairly  ran  away. 

But  if  I  was  quick,  he  was  quicker. 
He  reached  the  door  leading  into  the 
house  ahead  of  me,  and  stood  with 
his  back  against  it. 
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''You  may  go  upstairs/'  he  said, 
as  if  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  decide 
just  what  I  should  and  should  not  do, 
"but  not  quite  yet.  You  needn't 
take  the  vase  if  you  don't  want  it — 
I  thought  it  would  please  you — ^I'm 
sorry  if  it  doesn't.  But  you  cer- 
tainly must  tell  me  what  the  matter 
is?" 

"I've  been  Ijdng  in  bed  all  day,"  I 
faltered,  "crying  and  wondering  what 
you  must  think  of  me. " 

"Good  heavens!  don't  you  know?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  do,  but  please  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  I  never,  never 
acted  that  way  before — I'm  afraid 
you  won't,  but  its  true.  I  don't 
know  what  got  into  me.  Perhaps, 
if  I  tell  you  how  humbled  and  ashamed 
I  feel  you  will  at  least  be  kind  enough 
not  to  tell  anyone — all  the  silly  things 
I  did. " 

I  managed  to  lift  my  eyes  with  the 
last  words,  knowing  they  were  full  of 
tears,  and  fearing  that  he  would 
laugh  at  me;  but  something  I  saw  in 
his  face,  though  it  was  very  far  from 
derision,  made  me  look  down  again. 

"You  poor  child,"  he  said,  "I 
ought  to  get  down  on  my  knees  and 
beg  your  forgiveness!  If  I  had  had 
sense  enough  last  night  to  wait  a 
little,  *  instead  of  following  my  own 
impulses,  you  wouldn't  have  had  this 
wretched  day.  Now,  I'll  do  all  I  can 
to  atone  for  it."  And  he  held  out 
his  hand.  I  shrank  back  a  little, 
and  he  flushed.  "Won't  you  even 
shake  hands  with  me?"  he  said 
slowly. 

"Of  course  I  will  if—" 

"If—" 

"If  that  is  all  you  want." 

"Its  all  I  want  just  now,"  he  said. 

I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then 
we  stood  talking  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  watching  the  yacht  as  she  came 
in,  with  Robert  standing  well  up  in 
the  bow,  alone,  smoking  his  ugly 
little  pipe.  Then  we  separated  and  I 
went  upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner; 
but  somehow — I  shall  never  know 
just  how  it  happened — I  carried  the 
little  porcelain  cupid  with  me. 


The  next  week  was  very  full,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  night  of  Eleanor 
Leighton's  dance  that  I  saw  Roger 
Lorraine  alone  again.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  came  to  feel  as  if  I  knew  him 
very  well — as  if  I  had  always  known 
him,  in  fact.  We  had  motored  and 
sailed  and  played  tennis  and  walked 
together,  but  Nancy,  or  Robert,  or 
some  other  member  of  the  house- 
party  had  always  been  with  us.  It 
even  happened  that  the  few  times  we 
were  left  on  the  piazza  together  for  a 
few  minutes,  one  of  the  children,  or  a 
servant  happened  to  be  nearby. 
Strangely  enough,  I  always  seemed 
to  be  going  oflF  alone  with  Robert,  too, 
and  feeling  sulky  about  it.  But  that 
did  not  help  matters  any;  he  con- 
trived somehow  that  I  went;  and 
once  he  said,  with  his  horrid  drawl 
and  slow,  stupid  smile  that  he  had 
always  supposed  Roger  was  clever. 

"Well,  he  is!"  I  fired  back. 

"He's  an  awfully  poor  manager," 
said  Robert,  "if  he  weren't  you 
wouldn't  be  here  with  me — what 
makes  you  so  snappy  about  it?" 

"Some  people  manage  too  much," 
I  said,  "there's  such  a  thing  as  over- 
managing — I  wish  you  knew  how 
sick  I  am  of  the  sight  of  you. " 

"Its  a  sight  you  may  as  well  get 
used  to;  you're  going  to  see  it  all  your 
life." 

I  had  been  up  nearly  all  the  night 
before,  and  I  did  not  feel  equal  to 
arguing  with  Robert;  it's  like  going 
around  and  round  in  a  circle.  I  just 
let  him  talk,  and  he  certainly  said  a 
good  deal. 

Eleanor's  dance  was  well  under 
way,  and  I  was  having  a  wonderful 
time,  when  Roger,  with  whom  I  had 
had  the  last  waltz,  left  me  in  the  per- 
gola for  a  minute  while  he  went  to  get 
me  a  glass  of  lemonade.  I  was  just 
beginning  to  wonder  what  could  possi- 
bly be  keeping  him  so  long,  when  I 
heard  a  motor  drive  up  slowly,  and  an 
instant  later  he  appeared  bearing  my 
wraps  instead  of  the  lemonade. 

"I  have  borrowed  Bob's  runabout 
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again/'  he  said,  ^Hhis  time  without 
permission.  It  is  a  week  since  we 
have  been  to  the  garden  seat  together; 
if  you  are  not  too  tired,  I  should  like 
to  have  you  go  there  with  me  again 
tonight/' 

"The  dance  is  not  half  over,"  I 
repUed,  "and  I  am  going  to  lead  the 
german  with  Robert." 

"Are  you?"  he  asked. 

My  heart  beat  very  quickly,  and 
then  seemed  to  stop  altogether.  I 
tried  to  answer,  B^d  my  voice  was 
gone.  I  felt  as  if  everything  inside 
of  me  was  being  turned  over,  and 
thumped,  and  squeezed.  Then  I  real- 
ized that  my  cloak  was  wrapped 
about  me,  and  that  I  was  lifted  in  to 
the  motor;  that  every  particle  of 
resistance  had  left  me;  that  we  were 
riding  along,  silently  and  quickly, 
with  the  salty  wind  blowing  on  our 
faces;  that  I  was  Ufted  out  again, 
and  that  I  stood  and  waited  while 
Roger  took  the  motor  to  the  garage; 
then,  that  I  was  leading  the  way 
again  across  the  lawn,  past  the  tennis- 
courts,  the  ItaUan  gardens  and  the 
old-fashioned  flower-beds,  straight  to 
the  garden  seat  where  we  had  spent 
that  first  evening  together.  The 
moonUght  was  very  briUiant,  and  my 
silver-spangled  dress  shimmered,  and 
sparkled  and  melted  before  it;  and, 
as  I  at  last  looked  up,  and  saw  the 
expression  on  Roger's  face,  I  felt  as 
if  my  whole  spirit  sparkled  and  melted 
before  his,  as  my  dress  did  before  the 
moonlight.  He  put  out  his  arms  and 
drew  me  to  him — closer,  and  closer, 
and  closer,  until  I  was  stifled  for 
breath,  and  yet  I  wished  it  were 
closer  still;  bent,  and  kissed  my 
hands;  raised  himself,  and  kissed  my 
hair,  my  forehead,  and  my  cheeks; 
finaUy,  taking  me  altogether  in  his 
arms,  kissed  me  on  the  mouth  until 
my  lips  stung  with  pain;  and  every 
kiss  seemed  to  burn  into  my  very  soul, 
and  brand  me  as  his. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  lifted 
his  head.  It  was  longer  still  before 
either  of  us  spoke.  Then  finally  he 
asked. 


"Are  you  afraid  of  me  now?" 

"I  am  afraid  of  just  one  thing." 

"What?" 

"That  you  will  ever  let  me  go." 

He  laughed  a  little,  and  began  kiss- 
ing me  again.  *  "I  shall  let  you  go," 
he  said,  "just  long  enough  to  put  on  a 
wedding  veil. " 

"Roger!" 

"Just  about  that  long.  Your  visit 
here  lasts  another  week — well,  I'll 
stay  too,  and  we'll  have  that  time 
together  without  telUng  anyone. 
Then  you'll  go  home  and  tell  your 
mother,  and  I'll  go  home  and  teirmine, 
and  then  we'll  be  married." 

"But  I  can't—" 

"You  must.  I  won't  wait;  / 
can't. " 

"I'll  have  to  have  time  to  get 
ready — " 

"DarUng — we'll  take  the  first  boat 
to  Cherbourg  and  go  straight  to 
Paris,  and  you  can  buy  everything 
that  Paquin  and  Worth  have  on  hand, 
and  order  more.  While  the  dresses 
are  being  made  we'll  hire  a  Uttle  house 
in  Fontainebleau,  with  a  garden  and 
a  seat." 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh.  "You 
will  perhaps  concede  the  necessity  of 
a  wedding  dress?" 

"Well,  just  that,  no  more.  You 
won't  make  me  wait  longer  than  six 
weeks?" 

I  was  silent. 

"Helena,  my  darling — "  I  was  in 
his  arms  again,  with  lus  Ups  against 
mine — "I  love  you,  I  want  you,  I 
must  have  you, — " 

"I  will  marry  you  as  soon  as  you 
wish,"  I  whispered  at  last. 

VIII 

The  following  morning  I  was  down 
stairs  at  half-past  eight,  for  I  couldn't 
bear  to  feel  that  I  was  losing  a  single 
minute  which  I  might  be  spending 
with  Roger.  It  was  like  a  dash  of 
cold  water  in  my  face  to  be  met  by 
Robert,  as  I  tried  to  enter  the  dining- 
room.  He  blocked  the  doorway,  and 
looked  me  over  critically. 

"Miss  Castle,"  he  said,  in  a  drawl 
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that  had  a  touch  of  severity  in  it, 
"may  I  inquire,  without  inelegance  or 
impertinence,  what  is  doing?  What 
power  on  earth  contains  sufficient 
force  to  cause  you  to  appear,  fully 
dressed  and  snuUng,  at  eight-thirty 
the  morning  after  a  dance?  Further, 
what  power  causes  you,  who  always 
remain  until  the  bitter  end  of  a  party, 
and  then  stay  a  little  longer,  to  leave 
for  home  in  the  middle  of  one?  And 
to  continue,  did  it  sUp  your  usually 
retentive  mind  that  you  were  to  have 
led  the  german  with  me  last  night?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "it  didn't.  I  was 
tired,  and  came  home  rather  unex- 
pectedly. It  was  inexcusable,  but 
you  needn't  expect  me  to  apologize; 
you're  always  doing  inexcusable  things 
to  me,  so  its  only  fair  that  I  should 
have  had  my  turn.  Please  let  me 
into  the  dining-room.     Fm  hungry." 

"There  isn't  anyone  in  there,"  said 
Robert,  "so  you  needn't  be  in  such  a 
hurry. "  The  insinuation  in  his  tone 
was  very  marked,  and  I  felt  a  horrid 
blush  coming  into  my  face.  "Be- 
sides," he  proceeded  leisurely,  "you 
look  very  pretty  standing  just  where 
you  are,  and  you  really  have  very 
good  color  for  a  young  lady  who 
keeps  such  late  hours  as  you  do,  and 
my  artistic  sense  leads  me  to  enjoy 
the  charming  spectacle. " 

I  was  so  used  to  Robert's  inanities 
that  I  had  long  since  stopped  answer- 
ing them.  I  sighed,  and  looked 
towards  the  stairs. 

"Roger  left  the  house  about  five 
minutes  ago,"  said  Robert,  taking  a 
Uttle  white  envelope  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  looking  at  me  through  his  lazy, 
half-shut  eyes.  "He  had  just  come 
down,  looking  extremely  fit  and  cheer- 
ful, I  thought,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  telephone;  he  soon  reappeared, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  send  him  to 
the  station  at  once,  so  that  he  could 
-catch  the  eight-thirty  train.  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  should  be  delighted 
to,  and  went  to  order  the  motor. 
When  I  came  back,  he  handed  me  this, 
and  asked  me  to  give  it  to  you  as  soon 
AS  you  came  down.     Then  he  said  he 


should  not  be  back  until  dinner  time 
and  rushed  off.  His  father  is  the 
Umit.  He  is  already  considerably 
richer  than  Croesus,  and  yet  a  day 
never  passes,  year  in  and  year  out, 
that  he  isn't  at  his  office  by  nine  in 
the  mommg,  grinding  away  for  dear 
life;  what's  worse,  he  thinks  Roger 
ought  to  be  there,  too.  Now  Roger's 
got  the  Apollo  Belvidere  skim  a  mile 
on  looks,  and  h^'s  a  crack  athlete  and 
a  good  dancer,  and  I've  heard  he 
makes  love  very  effectively;  but  all 
the  law  he'll  ever  know  could  be 
written  on  a  postage  stamp — easy. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  have  few  enough 
comforts  in  this  weary  world;  but 
at  least  I  am  thankful  for  not  having 
a  father  like  his.  It  makes  me  tired 
to  think—" 

"It  takes  very  little  thinking  to 
make  you  tired,"  I  interrupted, 
"when  are  you  going  to  give  me  my 
note?" 

"I  was  waiting  to  see  how  long  it 
would  be  before  you  asked  for  it," 
said  Robert,  handing  it  to  me  with  a 
queer  grin.  "I  knew  you  wouldn't 
stand  it  long. " 

I  broke  open  the  envelope. 

My  darling: 

rve  just  been  called  to  town  by  my  father. 
He  won't  take  any  excuse;  but  I  shall  be 
back  to  dinner,  and  we'U  have  another 
evening  on  the  garden-seat.  I  shall  fairly 
count  the  minutes  until  I  get  back  to  you, 
and  it  seems  as  if  I  could  not  bear  to  leave 
in  this  way  without  a  word  of  good-bye  from 
you. 

Your  own, 

ROGSR. 

Don't  you  think  you  could  possibly  make 
it  five  weeks  instead  of  six? 

"That  must  be  a  very  interesting 
note,"  remarked  Robert,  "you've 
been  reading  it  for  nearly  five  minutes. 
You  look  extremely  charming. " 

"Well,  you  look  like  an  inquisitive 
monkey,"  I  retorted,  tucking  the 
note  into  my  blouse,  "no,  I  won't 
tell  you  what's  in  it,  but  I'll  eat  some 
breakfast  with  you,  and  then  I'll  go 
out  sailing  with  you." 

"The  gods  certainly  have  showered 
blossoms  in  my  path,"  murmured 
Robert. 
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Neither  of  us  wanted  much  to  eat, 
and  we  were  actually  out  on  the  water 
before  any  one  else  came  downstairs. 
It  was  a  glorious  day,  but  I  was  far 
too  restless  and  impatient  and  dis- 
appointed to  enjoy  myself.  The  bot- 
tom seemed  to  have  dropped  out 
of  everjrthing,  and  I  wondered,  in  a 
vague  way,  if  every  day  that  I  was 
obliged  to  spend  away  from  Roger 
would  seem  so  futile  and  tiresomfe. 
A  little  after  ten  o'clock  I  asked 
Robert  to  turn  towards  home  again. 

'*You  have  been  so  absorbed  in 
your  own  reflections,"  he  replied, 
**that  you  evidently  have  not  noticed 
that  our  breeze,  which  was  small  at 
best,  has  entirely  deserted  us.  An- 
other will  doubtless  spring  up  in  time 
to  get  you  back  to  dinner.  Mean- 
while I  fear  you  will  be  obliged  to 
put  up  with  my  society  for  an  hour 
or  two  longer,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it, 
as  there  are  several  things  I  wish  to 
say  to  you.'' 

Robert  crossed  his  legs,  leaned  back 
in  his  seat,  and  puffed  away  at  his 
pipe  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 
At  last  he  announced,  without  taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 

"If  you  would  marry  me,  it  would 
make  a  great  man  of  me. " 

I  laughed.  "You've  told  me  that 
several  times  before.  The  trouble 
is  I  haven't  seen  sufficient  indications 
of  incipient  greatness  to  make  me 
feel  like  taking  the  risk. " 

"I  am  like  a  fire,"  proceeded 
Robert,  undisturbed,  "all  laid,  ready 
to  light.  Well  laid,  too,  with  excel- 
sior and  good  kindUng  underneath, 
and  great  birch  logs  on  top.  All 
that  I  am  waiting  for  is  the  touch 
of  a  match.  You  are  that  good 
match. " 

"You  are  mistaken,"  I  replied, 
"I  am  not  a  good  match.  My 
mother  is  the  village  dressmaker,  and 
I'm  nothing  but  her  unpaid  assistant. 
Don't  be  deceived. " 

"I'm  not  deceived.  I  should  not 
care  if  your  father  was  the  village 
garbage  man — if  there  is  such  a 
person.     What    do    you    think    my 


father  was  to  begin  with,  anyway? 
He—" 

"I  don't  want  to  hear.  All  the 
more  reason  why  you  should  make  a 
good  match.  The  man  who  has 
risen  himself,  if  he  began  with  gar- 
bage, would  much  rather  see  his  son 
married  to  a  duchess  than  a  seam- 
stress. " 

"You  know  that  my  father  would 
rise  up  and  call  you  blessed  if  you 
would  take  his  ugly  duckling  and 
transform  him  into  a  swan. " 

"Robert,"  I  said,  "there  isn't  a 
girl  Uving  who  can  transform  you  into 
a  swan  until  you  give  up  three  things; 
drawling,  talking  with  your  pipe  in 
your  mouth,  and  making  love  in 
public. " 

Robert  sat  up  straight,  threw  his 
pipe  overboard  and  inquired  in  a  brisk 
voice, 

"We're  not  in  public  now,  are  we?  " 

The  whole  performance  was  so  unex- 
pected, and  so  out-of -keeping  with  his 
usual  behavior  that  I  was  alarmed; 
besides,  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  put  a  stop,  if  I  could,  to  his  ever- 
lasting plaguing. 

"Robert,"  I  said,  "I  simply  won't 
be  teased  any  longer.  You've  made 
fun  of  me  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son for  the  last  five  years.  You've 
dogged  my  footsteps  until  I've  locked 
myself  in  my  bedroom  because  it  was 
the  only  way  I  could  escape  from  you. 
You've  talked  about  my  hair  and  my 
skin  and  my  eyes  until  I'm  ready  to 
wish  that  I  were  bUnd  and  bald  and 
the  color  of  putty.  You've  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  your  sister 
is  my  most  intimate  friend,  to  say 
things  you  wouldn't  say  to  any  other 
girl,  and  that  you  know  I  wouldn't 
stand  from  any  other  man.  I  won't 
stand  it  from  you  any  longer,  either. 
I  wouldn't  marry  you  if  you  were  the 
only  man  in  the  world — you  great 
lazy,  shiftless,  stupid  creature!  If 
you  were  poor,  you  might  have  devel- 
oped some  redeeming  qualities.  As 
it  is,  they've  all  been  choked  up  by 
your  money.  Let's  not  talk  about 
it    any    more;  it's    perfectly    futile. 
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What's  worse,  its  vulgar.  A  man 
like  you  has  no  conception  of  what 
love  really  is!" 

I  had  said  all  this  looking  out 
towards  some  ocean  steamers  just 
coming  in  towards  land,  and,  as  I 
finished,  I  turned  towards  Robert 
with  a  little  laugh,  meaning  to  end 
my  speech  more  Ughtly;  the  expres- 
sion of  his  mouth  cut  my  laugh  very 
short.  He  was  smihng,  but  I  would 
rather  have  seen  him  crying,  as  I  had 
once  seen  Harry  Stone  cry.  For 
when  a  man  cries,  you  know  he  is  in 
trouble,  and  you  can  comfort  him; 
but  when  he  smiles  as  Robert  was 
smiling,  you  know  he  is  in  torture, 
and  you  can  only  stand  away,  aghast 
at  the  evil  you  have  wrought. 

"Almost  everything  you  have  said 
is  quite  true,"  said  Robert,  **I  realize 
it,  I  regret  it,  I  apologize  for  it. 
There  is  just  one  thing  about  which 
you  are  mistaken — I  do  love  you." 

I  caught  my  breath. 

"IVe  chosen  a  pretty  poor  way  of 
showing  it,  I  know,"  he  went  on, 
still  smiUng,  "and  I  can't  blame  you 
one  atom  that  you've  interpreted  it 
as  you  have.  I  can  see  that  I've 
made  the  whole  thing  disgusting 
to  you — I  am  stupid,  as  you  say. 
However — this  must  be  distasteful 
to  you  and  it's  entirely  unnecessary. " 
He  swung  the  boat  around  quickly, 
and  taken  unaware,  I  sUpped  off  my 
seat.  With  his  free  arm  he  pulled 
me  up  again,  releasing  me  instantly' 
and  remarking,  "A  fine  east  wind — 
just  what  we  needed!  How  I  wish 
I  hadn't  thrown  that  pipe  overboard," 
he  drawled,  crossing  his  legs  and 
leaning  back  again,  "I  haven't  so 
much  as  a  paltry  cigarette  with 
me." 

"Robert,"  I  said,  "will  you  forgive 
me  that  speech?" 

"My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "I  would 
forgive  you  anything  except  making 
me  throw  away  my  pipe. " 

"  You're  still  friends  with  me  then?" 

"Have  you  ever  read  your  Bible, 
Helena?    I  haven't,  of  course.     But 


somehow  reports  have  reached  me 
about  a  certain  man  who  asked  for 
bread*  and  was  given  a  stone.  I 
wonder  if  whoever  wrote  that — I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  who  it  was — had  in 
mind  the  kind  of  girl — I  suppose  she 
existed  even  then — who  says  she'll 
be  a  good  friend  to  a  man  when  he 
asks  her  to  be  his  wife.  Or  perhaps 
you  are  thinking  of  that  silly  adage 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.  I  would  rather  starve  at 
once,  and  be  done  with  it,  than  go 
half  hungry  all  my  Ufe.  I  suppose 
you'll  offer  to  let  me  kiss  your  hand 
next — it  would  be  on  a  par  with  all 
the  rest. " 

I  had  thought  of  it,  but  I  never 
would  have  beUeved  that  Robert 
was  clever  enough  to  guess  such  a 
thing. 

"I  will  forestall  you  by  telling 
you,"  he  went  on,  "that  if  I  cannot 
kiss  you  on  the  mouth,  I  do  not  care 
to  kiss  you  at  all;  and  even  as  to 
that,"  he  grew  white  and  caught 
his  breath  a  Uttle,  but  turned  it  into 
a  laugh,  "after  what  you  have  said  to 
me  I  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  that 
I  would  rather  be  branded  with  a  red- 
hot  iron. " 

"Oh,    Robert,    don't!''    I    wailed, 

I  never  guessed  you  cared  like 
this!  I  never  guessed  that — anyone 
did!" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  don't  suppose 
you  have  thought  much  about — this 
side  of  it;  you  poor,  pretty,  selfish 
little  fool!  Lots  of  dresses  and  candy 
and  flowers,  pretty  speeches  and  spUt 
dances,  sunshine  and  moonUght  and 
rhapsodies — well,  I  imagine  they're 
all  very  well  for  a  time.  I  hope 
you'll  get — all  you  want,  Helena!" 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  each  of 
his  pockets  in  turn,  and  after  pro- 
longed searching,  produced  a  crum- 
pled cigar. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "how  truth- 
ful Kipling  is!  'A  woman  is  only  a 
woman,  but  a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke!' " 

And  so,  smiling  again,  Robert 
sailed  me  in  to  port- 
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IX 

I  hope  that  every  girl  has,  sometime 
in  her  life,  one  absolutely  perfect 
week.  Then,  whatever  comes  after- 
wards, she  will  always  have  that  to 
remember. 

I  certainly  had  mine. 

The  sail  with  Robert  had  been 
ghastly;  but  I  forgot  all  about  it  the 
first  instant  that  I  was  in  Roger's 
arms  again,  and  nothing  happened 
(for  a  long  time)  to  remind  me  of  it. 
He  did  not  avoid  me,  but,  considering 
that  I  was  his  sister's  guest  I  saw  very 
little  of  him;  when  we  were  together, 
he  was  his  old,  lazy,  teasing  self. 

One  evening  at  dinner  the  conver- 
sation turned  to  the  topic  of  wedding 
presents. 

"I  think  it's  like  gilding  refined 
gold,"  cried  Roger,  *'for  a  bride  to 
give  her  husband  a  wedding  present! 
She  gives  him  herself — that  ought 
to  be  enough  for  any  man!" 

I  blushed  furiously.  Robert 
reached  across  the  table  for  some 
candied  fruit,  and  drawled, 

"Well,  I  should  say  that  depended 
a  little  on  the  girl.  I  know  a  number 
of  young  persons  whom  I  should 
hesitate  a  good  while  to  take  as  a 
gift!" 

Everybody  laughed. 

"How  hard  it  must  be  to  think  up 
anything  nice  enough  to  give  your 
best  friend!"  exclaimed  Nancy. 
"Why,  when  Helena  gets  married, 
I  shan't  know  where  to  look  to  find 
anything  good  enough  for  her. " 

"Helena  is  blamed  fussy,"  said 
Robert. 

"What  will  you  give  me?"  I 
asked  turning  to  him  quickly.  I  was 
angry  with  him  again,  and  hoped 
that  I  had  caught  him  unawares,  but 
I  had  not. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  he  said,  with 
unwonted  promptness,  bolting  down 
a  great  juicy  candied  apricot  between 
his  words,  "maybe  if  I  Uke  your  man 
I'll  give  him  a  gold-plated  shaving- 
mug  set  with  rhinestones,  or  a  lapis- 
lazuli     ash-receiver,     or     something 


else  that  will  be  equally  useful  to  you. 
But  I  don't  expect  to  Uke  him," 
finished  Robert,  devouring  the  stem 
to  his  apricot  with  evident  reUsh. 

Certainly  as  far  as  presents  went, 
it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  any  one  else  to  give  me,  if 
Roger  had  his  way.  He  had  to  go  to 
town  several  times  again,  and  every 
evening  he  came  back  laden  with 
lovely  things.  We  had  not  been 
alone  together  more  than  five  minutes 
after  that  first  long  hard  day  apart, 
when  he  took  three  packages  from  his 
pocket — a  flat  box  about  six  inches 
square,  and  two  tiny  ones.  He 
handed  me  the  largest  one  first.  My 
fingers  trembled  as  the  white  velvet 
case  came  slowly  out  of  its  wrappings 
and  as  I  touched  the  httle  gold  spring. 
A  single  string  of  perfect  pearls  lay 
inside,  with  a  clasp  formed  of  one 
huge  diamond.  I  could  not  have 
spoken  to  save  my  life,  but  I  looked 
at  the  necklace  and  then  at  him,  and 
then  I  lifted  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"You  darting!"  he  cried,  "that's 
the  most  wonderful  'thank-you'  I 
ever  had  in  my  life.  Let  me  put  it 
on  for  a  few  minutes — just  to  see  if 
it's  becoming — and  now  look  at  this!" 

He  opened  one  of  the  Uttle  boxes, 
and  held  up  a  ring — the  most  mag- 
nificent ring  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life — three  enormous  diamonds  on 
the  slenderest  of  gold  loops.  He 
slipped  it  over  the  third  finger  of 
my  left  hand,  and  we  sat  and  looked 
at  it  together  for  several  minutes. 
Then  he  began  to  open  the  other  box. 

"SUde  your  engagement  ring  on 
another  finger  and  hold  up  your 
hand,"  he  said;  I  obeyed;  and  look- 
ing down,  saw  that  this  time  he  had 
put  on  a  perfectly  plain  gold  band, 
slim  and  smooth. 

"I  couldn't  help  buying  it,"  he 
whispered,  "I  had  to  see  it  on,  even 
if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  on  forever — thank 
God!" 

He  raised  my  hand  and  kissed  the 
wedding  ring. 
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The  next  evening  there  was  only  a 
big  box  of  candy;  the  next  a  little 
prayer-book  and  hymnal  bound  in 
white  vellum  '*to  be  us^  at  our 
wedding";  and  night  after  night  so 
many  other  wonderful  things  that  I 
was  fairly  dazed  with  them.  And  as 
he  poured  his  gifts  into  my  lap,  he 
would  sit  beside  me,  or  often  at  my 
feet,  with  his  head  against  my  knees, 
telling  me  all  his  plans  for  our  future — 
that  wonderful  existence  alone  to- 
gether which  was  to  begin  so  soon. 
He  meant  to  take  me  to  Europe  at 
once,  and  after  a  month  in  the  little 
house  at  Fontainebleau  with  the  big 
still  garden  and  the  old  mossy  stone 
seat  beside  the  trickling  fountain — 
there  were  to  be  months  of  roving — 
long  days  on  glorious  high  moun- 
tain tops — long  evenings  on  moonlit 
lakes;  luncheons  at  gay  restaurants, 
dinners  in  the  candle-lighted  parlor 
of  our  own  little  suite,  the  table  half- 
covered  with  roses,  the  silent,  skilful 
servants  leaving  us  as  soon  as  the 
coffee  was  served. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  talking,  he 
read  to  me,  and  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  what  poetry  was.  Of  course 
I  had  learned  pages  and  pages  of  it 
by  heart  at  school,  and  sometimes 
Mother  had  made  me  listen  to  things 
about  nature  by  Shelley  and  Words- 
worth— but  this  was  different — Keats 
and  Bjrron,  and  Elizabeth  Browning's 
''Sonnets  from  Portuguese.  '*  He  read 
divinely,  and  on  those  occasions,  it  was 
I  that  sat  at  his  feet. 

I  believe  that  no  week,  in  all  the 
centuries  since  the  creation,  ever 
passed  as  quickly  as  that  one  did. 
The  last  evening  of  our  visit  found  us 
on  the  garden-seat,  as  usual;  Roger 
put  on  my  ring  again,  *'to  stay  this 
time,''  and  then  he  said, 

**I  told  my  father  today,  Helena. 
Not  everything — not  your  name.  I 
said  you  had  no  money,  but  that  you 
belonged  to  one  of  Boston's  oldest 
families,  and  that  I'd  give  him 
twenty-four  hours  to  guess  which  one. 
He  fairly  rubbed  his  hands  with  joy. 
'I've  been  worrying  myself  sick,'  he 


said,  'because  I  thought  you  were 
after  Nancy  Hutchinson,  a  vulgar 
little  parvenu  if  there  ever  was  one.' 
(Those  are  his  words,  not  mine, 
dear!)  'Well,  well,  I'll  give  her  five 
hundred  thousand  of  her  own  for  a 
wedding  present,  then  she'll  be  rich 
enough,  won't  she?  Pretty?  Oh, 
come  now,  you  don't  expect  me  to 
believe  all  that;  however,  I  always 
did  have  faith  in  your  good  judgment. 
You  want  to  get  married  in  four 
weeks  and  take  her  off  to  Europe  for 
an  indefinite  stay?  No,  I  haven't 
any  objection.  You'll  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  poor  lawyer,  see  if  you 
can  be  a  better  husband. '" 

I  felt  myself  suddenly  go  cold  all 
over.  I  drew  away  from  Roger  a 
little. 

"Dear,"  I  said,  "we've  known 
each  other  just  two  weeks.  The 
evening  we  met  you  asked  me  if  I 
were  related  to  the  Castles  of  Boston, 
and  perhaps  you  remember  that  I 
hesitated  a  little  before  I  answered. 
Oh,  the  answer  was  yes!  But  we 
dropped  the  subject  then  and  we've 
never  brought  it  up  since;  it  has 
never  entered  my  head,  and  I  don't 
believe  it  has  yours!  Oh,  Roger! 
perhaps  when  I  tell  you  what  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  long  ago,  you  won't 
stand  to  marry  me  at  all!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  cried. 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  remembering 
some  half-forgotten  scandalous  story: 
"It's  not  possible  that  Godfrey  Cas- 
tle was  y OUT  father?** 

I  nodded,  too  frightened  at  his 
expression  to  speak;  then  I  waited 
what  seemed  an  eternity  for  him  to 
go  on. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  he  said  at 
last,  "your  side  of  the  story — I  mean 
your  mother's.  I've  only  heard  the 
other." 

So  I  told  him  everything  I  knew — 
everything  about  my  scholarly,  aris- 
tocratic father,  about  my  rich,  unedu- 
cated, lovely  mother;  of  the  bitter 
opposition  to  the  wilful  marriage; 
of  the  years  of  misery  and  poverty 
and  disillusion.     Long  before  I  had 
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finished  I  was  in  his  arms,  his  cool 
cheek  against  my  wet  one;  at  last  he 
interrupted. 

"Darling — you  did  frighten  me  for 
a  minute;  but  do  you  think  there  is 
anything  on  earth  that  would  make 
me  love  you  less?  After  all,  what 
is  this  you  have  told  me?  A  sad 
story,  and  one  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  not  always  told  as  you  have 
told  it;  but  it  must  never  touch  our 
lives." 

"This  is  the  way  you  feel,"  I 
breathed,  "but  how  about  your 
father  and  mother?" 

The  silence  that  followed  only 
lasted  a  minute,  but  in  that  minute 
I  knew  what  had  come  to  me,  and  I 
remembered,  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  the  promise  I  had  made  my 
mother  when  I  was  a  little  girl;  then 
the  physical  pain  from  Roger^s  em- 
brace, and  the  hoarseness  of  his  voice, 
called  me  back  to  the  present. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
that  was  heavy  with  the  passion  in 
it,  "that  no  power  in  Heaven  or 
Earth  or  Hell  will  keep  me  from 
marrying  you!" 

"Helena!"  called  a  man's  voice 
out  of  the  darkness. 

I  don't  think  Roger  even  heard  it; 
but  to  me  it  spelled  some  fresh  calam- 
ity. That  voice  could  belong  to  but 
one  person  in  all  the  world,  and  that 
person  was  Harry  Stone.  There  was 
the  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying 
through  the  garden,  and  I  saw  two 
men  coming  quickly  towards  us; 
they  had  almost  reached  us  before  I 
succeeded  in  freeing  myself,  and 
stood  back,  panting,  my  delicate 
white  dress  crumpled  like  so  much 
tissue-paper,  my  cheeks  burning  red, 
my  hair  tumbling  over  my  shoulders; 
I  put  up  my  hand  to  push  it  back, 
and  as  I  did  so,  the  three  great 
diamonds  of  my  ring  glistened  like 
white  fire  in  the  moonlight;  then  I 
turned  from  Roger,  tall  and  hand- 
some   as    a    young    god,    perfectly 


dressed  in  white,  from  head  to  foot, 
to  Harry,  in  his  farmer's  overalls  and 
great  cowhide  boots;  his  face  was 
crimson,  and  his  great  dog-like  eyes 
were  full  of  tears;  then  I  looked  past 
him  to  Robert,  in  his  loose  Norfolk 
jacket  and  his  baggy  serge  trousers, 
and  saw  the  kindly,  crooked  smile 
on  his  white  lips. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said  easily. 

I  caught  myself  together.  "What 
is  it?"  I  managed  to  ask.  "What 
are  you  doing  here,  Harry?" 

"Your  mother,"  he  said,  brokenly, 
"you  know  she  wasn't  well  when  you 
left  home,  but  we  thought  it  was 
simply  the  heat  and  overwork."  I 
saw  him  glance  at  my  exquisite  dress, 
and  horror-stricken,  put  out  my  hand 
to  take  Roger's  for  support;  but  he 
did  not  see  me,  and  it  was  Robert 
that  caught  it  abruptly,  and  held  it 
Uke  a  vise.  "About  a  week  ago, 
the  doctor  said  she  had  typhoid  fever. 
She  wouldn't  let  us  send  you  word; 
she  said  she  was  sure  it  was  only  a 
light  case  and  that  you  would  be 
home  in  a  day  or  two  anyway,  and 
kept  on  writing  you  gay  little  notes, 
so  that  you  shouldn't  suspect  a  thing. 
But  yesterday  she  grew  much  worse 
and  today  the  doctor  says — Mother 
and  Lucy  are  with  her,  and  I  came 
for  you  in  the  motor  because  there 
isn't  another  train  until  morning  and 
if  you  wait  till  then  you  may  not  get 
there  in  time. " 

"Oh,  my  darling!"  exclaimed 
Roger,  starting  forward.  Robert 
turned  towards  him  savagely. 

"You  damned  fool!"  he  cried; 
he  had  not  let  go  my  hand,  and  now 
I  half  realized  that  he  had  picked  me 
up,  and  was  starting  for  the  house 
with  me  in  his  arms,  "if  you  haven't 
sense  enough  to  hold  on  to  her  when 
she's  fainting,  go  and  get  some 
whiskey  and  go  quick!'* 

That  was  all  I  heard;  but  Harry 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  said  a 
good  deal  more. 


{To  be  continued,) 


GRAMMY  HARDING 

By  Anabel  C.  Andrews 


She  was  tired  out,  and  discour- 
aged— oh,  I  know  that's  hard  to 
believe  of  Granamy  Harding;  but  it 
is  true.  Sinking  into  the  nearest 
chair,  she  said  slowly:  *'No  use. 
Will  power  is  a  mighty  help;  but 
it  has  to  be  backed  by  more  strength, 
and  money  than  I  have.  Can't  bear 
to  see  the  shrubs  and  vines,  *  that 
Tom  set  out,  suffer  for  a  little  care; 
but  I've  reached  my  limit. " 

Peter  crept  into  Grammy's  lap, 
purring  his  thanks,  that — ^in  some 
unheard  of  way — there  had  come  to 
him  a  petting-time  before  it  was  too 
early  to  have  lights  and  too  dark  to 
work. 

''What  are  we  to  do,  Peter?  I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to  sell  my  little  home. 
My  income,  without  Jimmy's  help, 
isn't  quite  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  place,  and  us.  I've  sold  all 
my  antiques  for  U.  S.  bonds,  'To 
Finish  the  Job ! '  If  only  Jimmy  could 
have  come  home — no!  no!  I  must  be 
glad  I  had  him  to  give.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  those  for  whom  he  died 
realize  how  empty  our  home,  and 
thousands  of  American  homes,  must 
always  be  without  the  Boys  who 
sleep  in  France.  He  was  all  I  had; 
and  the  last  of  the  name.  I've  tried 
so  long,  and  so  hard,  to  think  of 
some  way — if  it  is  'always  darkest 
before  dawn'  it  should  be  'dawn'  for 
us  very  soon;  but  I  can't  see  the 
first  faint  streaks,  even.  The  bell  is 
ringing — don't  get  exactly  in  front  of 
me,  Peter,  for  that's  a  soldier;  over 
seas  cap,  and  puttees — oh!  three 
wound  stripes!" 

"Will  you  come  in.  Laddie?" 

"Thank  you — I  am  John  Bennett; 
if  you  are  Mrs.  Thomas  Harding  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  come  in. " 

"Yes  I  am;  will  you  sit  here? " 

"Thank  you — that  syringa  looks 
like  the  one  we  had  at  home. " 

"You  have,  of  course,  been  home 
since  your  discharge?" 


"I  have  neither  home,  nor  rela- 
tives. I  have  only — or  had,  the 
last  I  knew — a  cousin,  twice  removed, 
living  in  Wyoming.  I  obtained  in 
France,  through  the  kindness  of  a  Y. 
man,  a  position  in  the  bank,  so  have 
located  here,  and  call  the  hotel  my 
home.  It  isn't  what  I'd  like,  but  a 
stranger  cannot  at  once  get  a  desirable 
boarding  place;  am  hoping  for  that 
later.  I  called  to  thank  you  for  my 
Buddy  and  myself." 

"To  thank  me,  Laddie,  for  what?" 

"For  the  magazines  and  books  you 
sent  to  France,  and  which  came  to 
the  Y.  nearest  us.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  tell  you  the  help  it  was 
to  all,  particularly  to  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  had  no  home  ties;  there- 
fore no  letters.  Do  you  remember 
sending,  in  a  Digest,  the  photograph 
of  a  lily,  with  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Wilcox?  " 

"Yes;  I  thought  it  beautiful,  and 
hoped  the  Boys  would  also." 

"We  did.  Buddy  made  a  rustic 
frame  for  it,  and  hung  it  on  the  wall 
at  the  Y.  Your  address  was  on  the 
mailing  slips,  and  Buddy  said:  'When 
you  get  back  to  God's  country,  Jack, 
you  call  on  Mrs.  Harding,  and  thank 
her;  we'll  send  her  some  of  that  bead 
work  the  old  French  refugee  makes. ' " 

"'We'll  both  go,  Harry.'" 

"'No,  you'll  go  home  without  me. 
Jack;  I  know  it.  It  is  all  right,  but 
don't  forget  me.'" 

"He  is  sleeping  in  the  Argonne — as 
clean  and  square  a  man  as  ever  gave 
his  life  for  an  ideal.  We  had  these 
motifs  made  for  you,  by  a  refugee, 
whose  home  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  Huns,  leaving  her  old  husband 
and  herself  homeless.  Will  you 
accept  her  work  as  a  little  expression 
of  our  gratitude  to  you?  Now,  now, 
you  mustn't  cry!     Oh,  please  don't. "^ 

But  Grammy  just  sobbed  while 
trying  to  thank  him  for  the  beautiful 
work.  She  groped  for  her  handker- 
chief; he  handed  it  to  her,  and  said 
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gently :  * '  Buddy  wouldn't  have  made 
you  cry.  I'm  so  sorry — please  forgive 
me. " 

Before  Grammy  realized  what  she 
was  doing,  she  had  shown  him  the 
gold  star  on  her  service  flag;  told 
him  of  her  loneliness  since  her  grand- 
son enlisted,  and  how  hard  she  was 
trying  to  be  cheerful,  while  she 
accepted  the  fact  that  she  must 
always  be  lonely;  and  her  need  of 
Jinamy  was  greater  each  month. 

'*0,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Laddie; 
I  shouldn't  have  troubled  you  with 
any  of  my  trouble. " 

The  soldier  sat  in  Jimmy's  chair; 
by  Jimmy's  window;  with  Peter 
snuggled  in  his  lap,  singing  as  he 
hadn't  sung  since  Jimmy  went;  the 
words  just  said  themselves:  **rd  like 
to  have  you  have  supper  with  me, 
if  you  would  care  to." 

"If  I  would  care  to — Gee!  I 
can't  thank  you  enough. " 

In  a  very  short  time  Granmay  called 
him  to  supper.  Thin  pink  slices  of 
ham;  hot  biscuits,  with  honey;  a 
cream  pie,  with  the  cream  piled  high, 
and  dotted  with  islands  of  pink  rasp- 
berry jam. 

"Sit  here,  please,  Laddie,  in 
Jinmiy's  chair,  and  serve  the  supper, 
as  he  always  did.  You  had  coffee 
enough  in  France;  you  shall  have 
milk — we  have  it  warm  every  morn- 
ing from  a  neighbor's  cow,  which  my 
husband  sold  to  him,  when  we  left 
the  farm  to  come  here." 

"You  can't  understand,  Mrs. 
Harding,  how  good  it  seems  to  have 
tablecloths,  and  napkins  once  more. 
First  night  I  slept  in  a  real  bed,  I 
laid  awake  to  take  comfort  with  the 
sheets. " 

The  soldier  enjoyed  his  supper. 
Grammy  enjoyed  seeing  him  eat  it; 
once  she  said :  "  More  milk,  Jimmy?  " 
The  tears  came,  but  did  not  fall,  for 
Grammy  winked  them  back  hard,  and 
smiled. 

"  I'd  love  to  have  you  call  me  Jack — 
will  you?" 


"Surely,  Laddie;  glad  to." 

Grammy  washed  the  dishes.  Jack 
dried  them,  telling  Grammy  he  had 
been  K.  P.  enough  to  know  how. 

She  took  him  out  in  the  little 
garden,  calling  his  attention  to  Jim- 
my's favorites,  which  she  had  tended, 
by  neglecting  the  others;  then  they 
sat  on  the  broad  veranda  talking, 
Peter  sitting  in  Jack's  lap,  talking 
also,  in  his  way. 

Jack  said,  after  a  time,  hesitating 
much  between  words: 

"Would  you  be  willing,  and  are 
you  able,  to  let  me  board  with  you? 
I  can  bring  you  references,  and  I  will 
be  just  as  little  trouble  as  possible; 
while  I'd  dearly  love  to  do  the  garden 
work;  can  you  consider  it  for  an 
instant?" 

"I  don't  need  to  consider  it.  I 
know  any  references  you  bring  will 
be  satisfactory — shouldn't  hesitate  to 
take  you  with  none.  If  you  can 
take  care  of  the  garden,  and  do  what 
Jimmy  did,  we  won't  talk  about 
board." 

"I  couldn't  do  that.  The  exercise 
is  just  what  I  need;  save  me  paying 
for  a  course  at  the  Y;  and  I  want  to 
pay  you  more  than  I  am  paying  at 
the  hotel,  for  it  is  worth  it.  Now 
let  me  talk  a  while,  and  you  listen, 
making  no  objections  to  my  plans. " 

Grammy  listened. 

..... 

"Yes,  Peter,  that's  Jack's  whistle, 
Lois  has  supper  ready,  and  I  have  a 
big  dish  of  the  very  first  strawberries, 
hidden  in  the  cellar  for  a  supper 
surprise. 

"Six  years,  Peter,  since  Jack  came 
to  us  first.  We  didn't  know  he  was 
the  dawn,  did  we,  in  that  darkest 
hour;  but  he  was.  He  is  a  dear  boy, 
his  wife  is  a  dear  girl,  and  we  have 
much  to  be  grateful  for,  compared 
with  what  we  had  that  day —  Yes, 
Lois,  coming  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
Peter  directly  in  front  of  my  feet,  as 
he  invariably  is,  if  I  am  in  a  hurry — 
good  old  Peter." 


THE  LAST  LOG  DRIVE 

By  Katherine  C.  Header 


The  day  had  been  sultry  for  June 
and  now  at  evening  we  were  all 
gathered  on  the  back  veranda  to 
watch  the  fading  western  Ught  and 
enjoy  the  cool  breeze  which  springs 
up  from  the  river  after  the  sun  goes 
down. 

Hardly  a  ripple  stirred  the  mirror- 
like expanse  of  the  stream  save 
where  now  and  then  a  fish  leaped  to 
the  surface  or  a  stray  log  went  hurry- 
ing by  as  if  eager  to  overtake  its 
comrades,  some  of  whom  had  been 
floating  down  the  stream,  either 
singly  or  in  Uttle  groups  ever  since  the 
**big  freshet*'  in  April  when  the  river 
''broke  up." 

The  rosy  glow  still  Ungered  in  the 
western  sky,  dimly  reflected  in  the 
placid  water  almost  at  our  feet. 
The  scene  was  perfect — everything 
so  calm  and  restful  after  the  heat  of 
the  day — ^and  yet  we  were  all  con- 
scious of  a  certain  tension;  a  watch- 
fulness, as  if  we  were  waiting  for 
something  or  somebody, — we  knew 
not  whom  nor  what, — when  straight 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  sunset,  round- 
ing the  curve  of  the  Big  Oxbow, 
without  a  sound,  came  the  first  boat 
of  the  log  drive.. 

Its  solitary  occupant  stood  high  in 
the  narrow  pointed  prow  with  one 
foot  on  the  gunwale  and  a  long  blue 
oar  Ughtly  poised  paddle  wise  over 
his  knee.  We  wondered  if  he  knew 
how  Uke  a  Viking  of  old  he  looked 
in  bold  reUef  against  the  evening  sky, 
or  as  he  came  nearer,  what  a  charming 
bit  of  color  his  red  shirt  and  blue  oar 
made  in  contrast  to  the  dusky  green 
of  the  willows  on  the  opposite  bank. 

But  looking  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  apparently  as  unconscious  of  his 
own  picturesque  attitude  as  of  our 
admiring  gaze,  he  floated  down  with 
the  current  and  silently  faded  from 
our  sight. 

The  twiUght  deepened  into  dusk, 
the  breeze  came  up  from  the  river 


laden  with  the  spicy  fragrance  of 
spruce  and  balsam,  whUe  from  a 
thicket  far  across  iJie  meadows  we 
could  faintly  hear  the  insistent  melan- 
choly refrain  of  the  whip-poor-will — 
that  nightingale  of  New  England. 

Early  the  next  morning  half  a 
dozen  husky  rivermen  came  up  to  the 
house  with  their  jugs  and  cans  for 
water,  looking  not  quite  so  pictur- 
esque by  daylight  as  by  twiUght  but 
always  very  pleasant  and  civil,  tip- 
toeing carefully  across  the  kitchen 
floor  so  as  not  to  mar  it  with  their 
heavy  spiked  boots. 

Several  boat  loads  of  men  had 
already  gone  down  during  the  night 
to  guard  the  bridges  along  the  way,  to 
keep  the  logs  from  striking  the  piers 
with  such  force  as  to  damage  them 
or  from  lodging  and  forming  a  ''jam." 

They  said  the  "jam"  on  Harvard's 
Island  was  already  broken  and  the 
main  drive  which  had  been  held  up 
there  for  some  time  would  be  down 
within  a  very  few  hours.  The  "big 
boss"  from  "down  the  line"  had  come 
up  to  meet  the  drive  in  his  little  motor 
boat  accompanied  (0  shades  of 
Leatherstocking)  by  his  Indian  half- 
breed  engineer. 

We  spent  most  of  the  time  that  day, 
somewhat  to  the  neglect  of  our  house- 
hold duties  I  am  afraid,  on  the  back 
porch,  watching  the  logs,  which  came 
down  thicker  and  faster  until  the 
river  from  bank  to  bank  and  as  far 
up  stream  as  we  could  see  was  simply 
packed  with  them.  It  was  so  fasci- 
nating to  watch  the  men  keeping  their 
perilous  footing,  with  their  spiked 
boots,  as  they  ran  Ughtly  back  and 
forth  across  the  floating,  rolling, 
swaying  floor  of  logs,  balancing  them- 
selves with  their  long  pike  poles, 
which  they  used  so  skilfully  to  keep 
the  logs  constantly  moving  in  the 
main  channel,  out  of  the  deep  cove 
on  the  one  side  and  the  shallow  water 
on  the  other. 
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All  day  long  the  men  kept  up  this 
perilous,  diflBcult  work,  alert,  vigorous 
and  apparently  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
but  we  sometimes  held  our  breath  as 
we  looked  on,  reaUzing  that  a  single 
misstep  or  a  careless  move  might 
mean  disaster  and  probably  death. 
I  asked  one  of  the  men  if  they  had 
met  with  many  accidents  during 
the  past  season.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  smiled  grimly  but  made 
no  reply. 

In  the  meantime  others  of  the 
gang  were  patrolling  the  meadows 
looking  for  stray  logs  which  might 
have  been  stranded  during  the  high 
water  and  rolUng  them  back  into  the 
stream  with  their  cant-hooks  and 
peavies.  If  the  logs  were  some  dis- 
tance from  the  bank,  horses  were 
used  to  drag  them  back,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  growing  crops, 
especially  the  grass  which  was  then 
about  ready  to  be  cut.  Some  of  the 
horses  were  trained  to  swim  out  into 
the  water  dragging  a  log  clear  off  the 
bank  and  then,  the  log  being  auto- 
matically released  from  the  rigging 
by  a  single  skilful  stroke  of  the  cant- 
hook,  to  wheel  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand and  swim  back  to  the  shore  for 
another. 

Toward  nightfall  when  the  main 
part  of  the  drive  had  passed,  there 
came  raft  after  raft,  made  of  big 
logs  lashed  together,  carr>dng  the 
horses  which  had  been  used  in  the 
woods  during  the  previous  winter. 

The  great,  noble  looking  animals 
stood  six  or  eight  abreast,  tied  in 
two  rows  about  five  feet  apart,  facing 
each  other  across  the  center  of  the 
rafts.  They  seemed  to  have  no  fear 
of  the  water  but  stood  quietly  munch- 
ing their  oats,  apparently  rather 
enjoying  the  trip. 

Now  and  then  would  come  along 
a  raft  loaded  with  provisions,  baled 
hay,  barrels  of  flour,  potatoes,  etc., 
and  again  a  boat  load  of  men  and 
baggage. 

Just  at  dusk  and  once  later  in  the 
evening  we  heard  the  "chug,  chug*' 
and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  big  boss* 


motor  boat,  while  at  intervals  during 
the  night,  a  snatch  of  song,  a  burst  of 
laughter,  a  quick  word  of  command 
or  a  splash  of  oars,  assured  us  that 
things  were  still  moving. 

We  feared  that  the  '^wanagin"  or 
cook  raft  might  go  down  by  during  the 
night  and  we  should  miss  it,  but  were 
delighted  to  find  the  next  morning 
that  it  had  anchored  in  a  Uttle  cove  a 
few  rods  below  the  house.  When  the 
cookee  came  up  for  water  he  said  they 
were  just  ready  for  their  second 
breakfast  but  they  had  received  orders 
to  stay  where  they  were  until  nine 
o'clock  and  then  go  on  down  to  the 
Newbury  bridge.  He  invited  us  to 
come  down  and  make  them  a  visit 
so  as  soon  as  we  had  our  breakfast 
we  went  down  to  call  on  the  cook 
carrying  some  lettuce,  radishes,  and 
a  big  bunch  of  sweet  peas — an  inter- 
change of  gifts  being  etiquette. 

The  "wanagin"  or  Mary  Ann,  as 
it  is  familiarly  called,  is  a  house  on  a 
raft,  built  in  sections  so  it  can  be 
taken  apart  and  carried  by  rapids  or 
falls,  or  places  Uke  the  Narrows  above 
Woodsville.  This  morning  the  sides 
were  all  open  so  the  house  was  not 
much  more  than  a  roof  sheltering  the 
big  stove  and  the  cook's  supplies  and 
utensils. 

There  were  two  cookees,  one  of 
whom  very  poUtely  did  the  honors, 
helping  us  up  the  narrow  gang  plank, 
etc.,  while  the  other  sat  stolidly 
peeling  potatoes  and  throwing  them 
into  a  wash  tub  already  over  half 
full. 

The  cook,  himself,  big  and  jolly, 
looked  quite  professional  in  his  white 
cap  and  apron.  He  seemed  much 
pleased  with  the  flowers,  etc.,  and 
good  naturedly  answered  all  the 
fooUsh  questions  we  asked  him  while 
liberally  treating  us  to  cookies  and 
card  gingerbread.  He  was  stirring 
up  biscuits  with  a  wooden  paddle  in  a 
pan  about  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket 
but  stopped  long  enough  to  let  us 
I>eep  into  the  oven  where  sixteen  pies 
were  baking  at  once. 

He  said  he  and  his  two  helpers  had 
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to  keep  busy  every  minute  as  they 
often  had  six  meals  a  day^  since  the 
men  could  not  all  be  together  at  the 
same  time.  Then  there  were  lunches 
to  be  sent  to  the  advance  guard  or  to 
those  bringing  up  the  rear,  for  it  is 
as  true  of  a  gang  of  rivermen  as  of 
an  army  that  they  "travel  on  their 
stomachs.'*  The  men  hve  well  on 
the  long  toilsome  trip  from  Connecti- 
cut lake  to  the  Sound  (or  sometimes, 
as  in  this  case,  only  to  Holyoke)  and 
beside  the  provisions  they  carry  with 
them  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  milk, 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables  as  the  cook's 
orders  are  sent  ahead  every  day  by 
telephone. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  motor  boat 
which  had  been  up  the  Une  came 
chugging  back  and  at  the  signal  the 
**Mary  Ann'*  slowly  backed  out  of 
the  cove,  righted  herself,  and  swinging 
into  the  current  floated  lazily  down 
the  stream. 

The  '*big  boss*'  who  came  up  to  the 
house  to  discuss  the  question  of  dam- 
ages on  the  low  meadow  proved  to  be 
very  intelligent  and  interesting. 

He  said  that  over  four  million  feet 
of  long  logs  had  gone  down  in  this 
drive.  It  was  the  largest  drive  that 
he  had  ever  taken  down  and  probably 


would  be  the  last  one  as  the  territory 
from  which  the  logs  were  taken  had 
been  cut  over  so  closely  that  it  would 
be  twenty-five  years  at  least  before  it 
would  be  ready  to  cut  again. 

Mr.  X said  that  his  company 

had  employed  about  200  men  and  as 
many  horses  in  the  woods  all  winter 
chopping  and  hauling  the  logs,  and 
now  when  the  drive  reached  Holyoke 
the  men  would  be  paid  off.  The  pay 
is  not  large  and  the  work  is  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  but  the  men 
seem  to  find  a  certain  fascination  in 
it  and  many  of  them  follow  the  same 
pursuit  year  after  year.  I  wish  I 
could  describe  to  you  as  he  did  the 
many  interesting  details  of  the  work, 
as  for  instance  how  they  "snub**  the 
heavy  loads  down  the  steep  mountain 
sides  by  means  of  a  two-inch  cable 
coiled  around  a  big  stump,  paying 
it  out  foot  by  foot  for  perhaps  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

But  his  duties  called  him  else- 
where and  as  his  motor  gave  one  last 
long  shriek,  going  out  of  sight  around 
the  point,  we  thought  "how  the  old 
order  changeth  giving  place  to  new," 
and  realized  with  regret  that  we  had 
watched  the  last  Connecticut  log 
drive. 


A  MEMORY 

By  Helen  Adams  Parker 

Grieved  with  the  care  and  strife  that  manhood  brings, 
I  sought  reUef  in  open  coimtry  lanes; 
Made  company  with  sky  and  flowers  and  trees, 
And  sunny  brook  filled  with  the  Autumn  rains. 
When  presently  I  reached  a  little  spot 
Where  through  a  clump  of  firs  the  soft  breeze  swept. 
And  there,  beyond  a  simple  wooden  fence, 
A  flock  of  barn  yard  fowl  together  stepped. 
Picking  their  food  with  gentle,  clucking  noise. 
From  the  soft  earth,  whence  rose  a  moisture  sweet; 
The  world  seemed  flooded  with  a  sense  of  peace, 
A  brooding,  Mother-love,  my  pain  to  greet — 
Such  was  the  sound  I  first  heard  on  that  morn 
When  I,  a  babe,  awoke  at  early  dawn. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

No.  8 

By  Rev.  Roland  D.  Savryer 


Gorgeous  October 

"O  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 
And  flowers  of  June  together, 
Ye  can  not  rival  for  one  hour 
October's  bright  blue  weatheft." 

— Hden  Hunt  Jackson 

October  brings  the  climatic  perfec- 
tion of  the  year  in  New  Hampshire; 
in  her  first  two  weeks  at  least,  and 
sometimes  through  the  entire  month, 
we  stand  at  the  apex  of  the  year. 

The  October  Miracle 

The  month  is  ushered  in  by  the 
October  miracle.  The  last  two  weeks 
in  September  are  a  glorious  preparing 
for  the  yet  more  glorious  first  two 
weeks  in  October,  and  we  enter  the 
season  of  the  year  when  God  turns 
artist,  stretches  his  canvas  and 
draws  the  brush,  and  we  see  such  a 
picture  as  never  at  any  other  time 
greets  human  or  angelic  eyes.  Gold 
and  orange,  crimson  and  safifron,  drab 
and  maroon,  indigo  and  scarlet  all 
mingle  and  transfigure  the  earth's 
face  before  our  wondering  eyes.  The 
forests  blossom  into  ten  thousand 
variegated  harmonies,  banks  of 
glorious  color  cover  the  hillsides, 
deUcate  hues  line  the  roads  and  the 
orchards  are  laden  with  their  ruddy 
and  yellow  fruit;  there  is  wooing  in 
the  very  air,  the  skies  are  clear  blue 
and  the  warming  sunshine  feels  as 
the  sunshine  of  October  alone  can 
feel.  No  writer  has  ever  found 
words  adequate  to  describe  the 
October  miracle,  no  painter  has  ever 
caught  its  glory  on  canvas — nor 
none  ever  will. 

The  October  Spell  of  Rapture 

I  like  to  climb  a  hill  on  one  of  these 
early  October  days,  and  stand  in 
silent  joy  and.  drink  in  the  beauty. 
From  ten  till  ifour  on  a  bright  day 
in  early  October,  in  any  of  these  New 
England  states,  one  encounters  on 
every  side  such  sights,  sounds,  com- 
forts,   as    fill    him   with   a    spell   of 


emotional  rapture.  The  sky  is  blue, 
the  sun  warm,  the  air  is  clear,  the 
oppressive  heat  has  gone,  off  through 
the  valleys  stretches  a  riot  of  beauty — 
the  green  has  turned  to  scarlet,  purple 
and  gold;  beds  upon  beds  of  leaves 
arise  in  one  blaze  of  crimson  glory, 
golden  brown  and  bright  indigo — the 
first-fruits  of  down-falling  leaves 
rustle  around  my  bare  feet,  the  great 
sun  oflF  yonder  shines  warm  upon 
my  bare  head,  the  atmosphere  fills 
my  lungs  and  intoxicates  me  with  the 
joy  of  being  aUve  in  such  a  world — I 
am  filled  with  the  most  exhilarating 
of  emotions — it's  a  gorgeous,  enchant- 
ing month — to  be  alive  a  day  like 
this  is  bliss — earth  today  is  a  part  of 
heaven. 

Mid-October's  Perfect  Days 

October  14,  1857,  Thoreau  wrote 
in  his  diary  at  the  close  of  the  day — 
"was  there  ever  such  a  day?''  This 
is  the  question  one  may  well  ask  at 
the  close  of  any  of  the  days  in  mid- 
October.  The  blaze  of  beauty  is 
fading  but  the  factors  of  climatic 
perfection  have  reached  their  height, 
and  we  get  a  blending  of  air  and 
temperature  and  soft  breezes  that 
make  the  days  perfect. 

Days  in  Late  October 

"I  love  old  October  so, 
I  can't  bear  to  see  her  go — 
Seems  to  me  like  losing  some 
Old-home  relative  or  chum — " 
Now  we  come  to  the  days  when 
October  is  slipping  away;  when  the 
warm  season  between  frosty  morning 
and  night,  each  day  becomes  shorter; 
the  winds  grow  more  boisterous  and 
strip  the  trees  of  their  garb.     The 
corn-shacks  of  the  farmers  remind  us 
of  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians  who 
lived  here  before  us,  and  we  turn  from 
the  esthetic  to  the  practical,  and  join 
the  farmer  as  he  seeks  to  complete 
his  harvest  before  freezing  days  shall 
come. 


EDITORIAL 


The  New  Hampshire  General  Court 
of  1919  met  in  special  session,  upon 
the  call  of  Governor  John  H.  Bartlett 
and  the  Executive  Council,  at  1 1  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  September  8,  and  adjourned 
iat  4.40  p.  m.,  Thursday,  September  10. 
The  call  for  this  extra  session  stated 
as  its  purpose  the  consideration  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  this  matter 
had  first  attention  in  both  branches. 
A  joint  resolution,  ratifying  the 
amendment  on  the  part  of  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  passed  in 
the  House  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  212 
to  142  and  in  the  Senate  by  14  to  10. 
*'If  and  when"  the  amendment 
becomes  effective  by  the  ratifying 
votes  of  thirty-six  states,  certain 
legislation,  framed  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire special  session,  goes  into  opera- 
tion, defining  the  entrance  of  women 
into  Granite  State  citizenship  with 
its  various  privileges  and  duties, 
including  the  payment  of  the  largest 
poll  tax  in  our  history. 

In  his  address  to  the  Legislature 
upon  its  convening  Governor  Bartlett 
recommended  action,  in  addition  to 
the  consideration  of  suffrage,  upon  an 
increased  bonus  for  World  War 
soldiers  and  for  the  prevention  of 
profiteering,  and  both  of  these  matters 
were  taken  up,  as  he  desired.  At  its 
regular  session,  the  Legislature  had 
voted  $30  to  every  New  Hampshire 
soldier  and  sailor  in  the  war  with 
Germany.  To  this  $70  each  was 
added  by  unanimous  vote  of  both 
branches  at  the  special  session, 
making  a  total  of  $100  per  man  to  be 
thus  paid  and  to  be  raised  by  a  bond 
issue  of  $1,500,000.  A  sinking  fund 
for  the  retirement  of  these  bonds  will 
be  secured  by  increasing  the  annual 
poll  tax  from  $3  to  $5  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  Those  soldiers  who 
already  have  received  the  $30  from 
the  state  will  have  the  additional  $70 
sent    to    them   without    further  for- 


mality soon  after  December  1,  when 
the  act  takes  effect. 

In  the  matter  of  a  law  to  punish 
profiteering,  such  a  statute  was 
drafted  by  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Justice  and 
submitted,  through  the  Judiciary 
Standing  Committee,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  passed  it  unan- 
imously. In  the  Senate,  however, 
the  measure  was  deemed  too  drastic, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  upper  branch  recom- 
mended that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
legislate  in  the  matter.  A  minority 
of  the  conmiittee  submitted  a  new 
draft  of  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
adopted  and  in  which  the  House  con- 
curred, though  with  the  freely  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  the  statute  in 
its  final  form  has  so  few  teeth  as  to 
be  of  little  value. 

AflSrmative  action  was  asked  of 
this  special  session  of  the  General 
Court  upon  several  other  important 
matters,  including,  especially,  labor 
and  liquor  legislation,  but  all  were 
postponed  indefinitely  by  the  House 
in  accordance  with  its  vote  on  the 
opening  day  that  the  business  of  the 
session  should  be  confined  to  the  sub- 
jects for  whose  particular  considera- 
tion it  was  called. 

The  value  of  this  brief  and  business- 
like session  was  far  in  excess  of  its 
cost,  which  is  estimated  at  $15,000. 
It  placed  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
on  the  right  side  of  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  and  gave  her 
action  an  influence  comparable  in 
importance  with  that  vote  of  hers 
which  ratified  finally  the  first  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  right  of  women  to  vote,  always 
evident,  but  long  denied,  soon  will  be 
granted  to  them  in  full  measure 
throughout  the  nation,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  our  sense  of  state  pride 
that  New  Hampshire  is  recorded 
among  the  first,  rather  than  among 
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the  last,  of  the  states  to  ratify  the 
Federal  suffrage  amendment.  It  is 
fitting  that  this  should  be  so,  for, 
taken  as  a  group,  there  is  no  constit- 
uency of  women  in  this  country  or  in 
the  world  more  worthy  of  the  ballot 
or  more  capable  of  using  it  inteUi- 
gently  and  to  good  purpose  than  the 


women  of  New  Hampshire.  With 
them  holding  the  balance  of  poUtical 
power  we  shall  expect  to  see  the 
demagogue  and  the  partisan  less 
influential  than  in  the  past  and  more 
consideration  given  to  those  leaders 
who  believe  in  good  causes  and  who 
have  .the  courage  of  their  convictions. 


BOUNCING  BET 

By  Alice  M.  Shepard 

Bouncing  Bet  romps  in  the  lane 
Around  the  feet  of  sweet-breathed  kine. 

When,  lowing  for  the  tardy  swain 
They  stand  and  wait  in  patient  line. 

When  bars  are  down,  and  cows  go  home. 

She  follows  softly  in  the  grass. 
From  barn  to  cot  she  loves  to  roam, 

A  bonny,  carefree,  country  lass. 

She  nestles  'neath  the  leanto  eaves. 
Then  wanders,  eager  to  explore. 

And  blooming  rosily,  she  leaves 
A  garland  greeting  at  the  door. 

The  house  can  never  be  forlorn. 

Though  broken  windows  gape  and  stare. 
Though  chimneys  fal\,  and  thresholds  yawn 

While  Bet  keeps  loyal  vigil  there. 

Bouncing  Bet  romps  in  the  lane 
And  sports  and  ranges  unconfined, 

For  Nature's  laws  alone  constrain 
And  home  is  in  her  heart  enshrined. 


Franklin,  N,  H. 


BOOKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 


The  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America,  which  was  founded  in  1904 
during  the  Conference  of  Librarians 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  Chicago,  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  bibliographical  re- 
search and  the  printing  of  biblio- 
graphical productions.  The  Papers 
of  the  Society  are  pubUshed  at  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press  at  a 
subscription  price  of  $4  a  year.  Part 
I  of  Volume  XIII,  issued  at  $1  net, 
postpaid,  $1.10,  is  devoted  princi- 
pally to  **The  Speeches  of  Daniel 
Webster :  A  Bibliographical  Review, ' ' 
by  Clifford  Blake  Clapp,  with  a 
frontispiece  portrait  from  a  daguer- 
reotype, not  heretofore  reproduced, 
taken  when  Mr.  Webster  was  about 
fifty-six  years  of  age.  Mr.  Clapp's 
work  is  scholarly,  thorough  and  exact. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  readable  an.d 
interesting.  Its  outline  of  the  rise 
in  fame  and  development  in  power 
of  New  Hampshire's  greatest  native, 
as  reflected  in  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  his  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, gives  in  itself  a  good  idea  of 
his  career  and  public  services. 

In  an  introductory  paragraph  Mr. 
Clapp  says:  *' Interest  in  Webster 
literature  begins  where  interest  in 
*  Americana'  often  ends,  with  1800. 
Daniel  Webster's  speeches  and  writ- 
ings extend  over  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  those  of  each  decade 
seeming  to  have — roughly,  it  must  be 
admitted— a  peculiar  characteristic. 
Separate  editions  of  those  of  the  first 
two  decades  are  nearly  all  rarities; 
but,  while  some  editions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding periods  are  seldom  found, 
many  of  the  later  items  were  issued 
in  large  numbers,  extensively  col- 
lected, and  carefully  saved.  Prob- 
ably when  general  interest  is  aroused 
in  Webster  literature,  much  of  this 
material  will  be  brought  to  light  from 
its  many  hiding-places.  But  neither 
the  scarcity  nor  the  frequent  occur- 


rence of  any  editions  need  deter 
recording  or  collecting;  for  the  work 
of  few  Americans  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  so  well  worth  study,  and  a 
certain  inspiration  comes  from  the 
knowledge  and  possession  of  the 
literature  in  its  original  form.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view,  largely,  that 
the  present  review  is  written,  with 
the  hope  of  inspiring  wider  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  with  the  aim  of 
drawing  forth  information  concerning 
the  printed  material  nearest  the 
source  and  suggestions  regarding  its 
relation  to  Webster's  career  and  to 
the  national  life. " 

To  this  hope  and  aim  New  Hamp- 
shire, especially,  should  be  responsive. 

"The  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal 
Railroad:  Its  Early  History  and  the 
Men  Who  Helped  to  Make  It,"  is 
the  title  of  a  book  of  148  pages  issued 
at  $1  by  Charles  Ed.  Caswell  of 
Warren,  N.  H.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Caswell  began  the  publication  in  his 
weekly  paper,  the  Warren  News,  of 
some  reminiscent  sketches  of  early 
.railroading  in  New  Hampshire  north 
of  Concord.  From  the  first  they 
aroused  much  interest  among  his 
•readers,  with  the  result  that  letters 
began  to  pour  in  upon  Mr.  Caswell 
from  far  and  near,  giving  interesting 
and  valuable  information,  not  else- 
where obtainable,  as  to  the  beginnings 
and  growth  of  what  was  chartered  as 
the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  Rail- 
road but  is  now  known  as  the  White 
Mountains  Division  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad  system.  The  best 
of  these  letters  were  printed  as  they 
were  received,  interspersed  with  com- 
ment by  the  editor  and  amplified  with 
facts  gathered  by  him  in  various 
ways.  Now  they  have  been  put  into 
book  form,  with  some  illustrations, 
and  in  this  shape  will  appeal,  doubt- 
less, to  an  even  wider  audience.  Mr. 
Caswell  has  made  no  attempt  at  a 
systematic    arrangement,    chronolog- 
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ical  or  otherwise,  of  his  material, 
but  what  he  has  done  is  to  bring  to 
light,  gather  together  and  preserve 
in  print  a  great  amount  of  original 
and  authentic  data  as  to  the  building 
and  operation  of  this  railroad  line. 
Railroading  in  those  times  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  today. 
The  great  expresses  that  pass  over 
this  line  now,  bound  across  the  con- 
tinent,   from    the    Atlantic    to    the 


Pacific,  the  tremendous  through 
freights,  with  much  of  their  cargo 
destined  to  go  over  the  oceans  to  the 
other  hemisphere,  dwarf  into  insignifi- 
cance the  tiny  trains  of  the  long  ago. 
But  the  railroad  men  of  those  days, 
brave  and  loyal,  of  infinite  resource 
and  wonderful  endurance,  deserve  to 
have  their  names  and  deeds  rescued 
from  oblivion,  as  Mr.  Caswell  has 
helped  to  do  in  this  little  book. 


THE  GRAVEYARD  ON  THE  HILL 

(200th  Anniversary  of  Londonderry,  August  25,  1919) 

By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 

A  narrow  road  climbs  upwards, 

By  bushes  overgrown, 
To  where  an  ancient  graveyard 

Is  sleeping — all  alone. 

Remote  from  men's  devices, 
From  hamlet,  church  and  cot. 

It  rests  there  half  forgotten, 
A  silent,  sunlit  spot. 

Within  this  little  graveyard, 

Beneath  its  stubbled  sod, 
Repose  the  bones  of  Christians 

Whose  faith  was  firm  in  God; 

Whose  virtues  still  survive  them. 
And  though  imknown  to  fame. 

We  read  upon  each  tombstone 
A  good,  unsullied  name. 

Far  down  below  this  graveyard. 

Amidst  a  verdant  lea. 
The  town  they  founded  honors 

Its  anniversary; 

But  of  that  town's  rejoicings 

No  sound  is  heard  at  all. 
No  echoes  from  the  valley 

Awake  within  its  wall. 

It  is  indeed  God's  Acre, 

This  spot  where  all  is  still. 
This  little,  ancient  graveyard 

Upon  a  lonely  hill. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


Tlw  biM  D«Tld  K.  Hnrphj 


David  Edw&rd  Murphy,  leading  mercliant 
of  CoDCOrd,  died,  September  1,  as  the  result 
of  an  automobiie  accident  ten  days  before. 
He  was  bom  in  Concord,  October  15, 1S59.  the 
SOD  of  Bartholomew  and  Mary  (McCue) 
Murphy,  and  began  to  earn  his  own  livins 
at  a  very  early  age.  At  sixteen  he  entered 
the  Underbill  dry  goods  store  as  a  clerk  and 
before  he  waa  tlurty  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
business  of  his  own.  This  he  Duilt  up  by  his 
qualities  of  courtesy,  diligence  and  unusual 
business  ability  untU  the  Murphy  store  was 
one  of  the  best  known  in  the  state  and  his 
financial  acumen  also  was  reco^iied  by  his 
election  as  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  trustoe  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, both  of  Concord. 

Mr.  Muiphy's  devotion  to  his  business  did 
not  preclude  him  from  taking  a  useful  and 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  For  some 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Concord  Com- 
mercial Club.  From  1905  to  1913  he  was  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Industrial  School.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  havins  in 
charge  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  President 


Franklin  Pierce  in  the  State  House  yard  and 
was  the  marshal  of  the  ceremonies  att«ndiiiK 
its  unveiling.  He  was  a  member,  also,  w 
the  State  CommlBsion  appointed  to  consider 

Slans  for  preserving  the  birthplace  of  Pna- 
ent  Pierce.  During  the  war  with  GermaDy 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  loyal  endeavors 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Committee  on 
Public  Safety  and  as  the  merchant  repreeent- 
ative  in  New  Hampshire  of  the  Federal  Food 
Administration. 
A    steadfast    Democrat    in    politics,    Mr. 


Murphy  v 


1   long 


of  the  Stat« 


Committee  of  his  party  and  made  a 
lent  run  in  1916  as  candidate  for  the  Executive 
Council.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Kni^ta 
of  Columbus,  Elks,  Friends  of  Irish  Freecbm, 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  CatboUc 
Club  of  New  York  and  the  Wonolancet  Club, 
Concord,  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
laymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oiooeee  of 
Manchester,  a  devoted  member  of  St.  John's 
Church. 

On  April  26,  1005,  Mr.  Muiphv  married 
Miss  Katherine  Louise  Prentis  of  New  York 
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City,  by  whom  be  is  survived,  and  by  one 
brouier,  Jeremiah,  of  Concord.  His  funer&I, 
on  September  4,  was  obeerved  by  a  general 
doeing  of  Concord  stores  and  by  an  attend- 
ance of  mouminK  friends  from  all  claBaes  in 
life  which  overflowed  the  epaciouB  church 
and  was  the  moat  distin^ished  gatherine  of 
the  kind  in  Concord  amce  the  funer^  of 
Senator  Gallin^r,  Mr.  Murpby  left  a  large 
estate  from  which  he  generously  remembered 
numerous  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions, even  as,  during  life,  he  was  prompt  and 
liberal  in  the  support  of  all  good  causes. 

MAJOR  JOHN  ALDRICH 
Major  John  Aldrich,  the  oldest  resident 
of  Lakeport,  who  died  there  July  29,  was  bom 
in  Franconia,  June  1,  1824.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  A.  and  Mary  Ryan 
Cote,  April  12,  1S46,  at  Lakeport,  then  Lake 
Villa^.  She  died  in  1907,  aged  SO.  In 
1857  Mr.  Aldrich  acquired  the  interest  of 
his  uncle,  John  A.  Cole,  in  Cole,  Davis  &  Co., 
afterwards  the  Cole  Manufacturing  Company. 
Be  enlisted  in  1862  as  a  private,  and  was 
elected  captain  by  the  men  with  him  from 


DR.  CARL  A.  ALLEN 
Dr.  Carl  Addison  Allen,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  September  11,  after 
an  illneea  due  to  overwork  during  the  tufluenEB 
epidemic,  was  bom  in  Lempeter,  October  27, 
1847,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Phoebe  (Lewis) 
Allen.  He  attended  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy, Meriden,  and  received  the  degree  of 


t6er  Infantry,  He  was  promoted  to  major 
April  8,  1863.  For  ma^  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Ward  well  Needle 
Company.  He  retired  from  business  several 
years  ago.  In  1917  he  issued  a  book,  "  Lake- 
port's  Ancient  Homes,"  a  history  of  the 
early  da^  of  I«ke  Village.  He  was  tbe 
..j._i   ,.  p^  master  of   Mt.   Lebanon 

n.  •.-.  &  A.  M.,  and  he  also  was  a 

of  tbe  t  0.  0.  F. 


m^obet 


DR.  ALBERT  L.  NORRIS 

Dr.  Albert  Lane  Norris,  eighty,  native  of 
EppinK,  died  August  29.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1859  at  PhiUipe  Exeter  Academy 
andone  of  the  nine  founders,  in  1856^  of  the 
Christian  Fraternity.  Dr.  Norris  received  his 
degree  of  me«licine  from  Harvard  in  1865. 
He  served  as  an  assistant  surgeon  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  during  that  struggle  he 
— — — -'    '-[  the  Peninsula  Campaign, 


Tha  Lat«  Dr.  Cart  A  Allaa 

M.D.  from  the  Long  Island  College  Homital 
in  1874.  From  that  year  until  1890  he 
mactised  in  Acworth.  since  that  time  at 
Holyoke,  where  be  baa  been  president  of  the 
County,  City  and  Connecticut  River  Medical 
societies  and  of  the  Holyoke  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society  and  secretary  of  the  Holyoke 
Red  Cross.  During  his  residence  in  New 
Hampshire  he  was  superintendent  of  schools 
at  liempster  and  Acwortb.  Doctor  Allen 
was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Chutch 
and  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  married,  first, 
Sophie  E.  Stearns,  who  died  December  19, 
1888,   and,    second,    Hattie    M.    Murdough, 


In  1869,  Dr.  Norris  studied  in  the 
hospitals  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Edinburgh  and 
Iiondon.  On  his  return,  he  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1873  married  Miss  Cora  E. 
Perley,  of  Laconia.  Until  tbe  death  of  his 
wife  m  1909  he  remained  in  Cambrid^,  and 
after  that  date  he  retired  from  active  life 
and  moved  to  Maiden,  His  son,  Dr.  Albert 
P.  Norris,  carries  on  his  father's  practice  in 
Cambridge.  Two  daughters,  Miss  V.  Maud 
Norris  and  Miss  Grace  M.  Norris,  both  live 
in  Maiden.  Dr.  Norris  was  a  member  of  the 
Centre  Methodist  Church  of  Maiden,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  L^on,  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  etc. 


FRANK  L.  SANDERS 

Frank  L.  Sanders,  grand  sentinel  and  tyier 
of  all  the  New  Hampshire  Masonic  grand 
bodies  since  1895,  died  in  Concord,  Sep- 
tember 7,  aged  seventy.  Bom  in  Nort^h 
Chichester,  the  son  of  Charles  Sanders,  he 
received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  that 
town.  Early  in  life  be  removed  to  Concord, 
where  he  was  eneaged  for  several  years  as  a 
contractor  and  builder,  later  being  super- 
intendent at  the  Page  Belting  Company, 
which  position  he  resigned  to  establish  a 
bindery  in  this  city.  He  retired  from  active 
business  fifteen  years  ago.    The  record  of 
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Mr.  Sanders  in  Maaonry  ia  one  seldom 
equaled.  He  wsa  post  raaster  of  Biasing 
Star  Lodge,  A.  F.  &.  A.  M.;  past  high  priest 
of  Trinity  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.;  past  master  of 
Horace  Chase  Council,  R.  4  S.  M.,  and  past 
commander  of  Mt.  Horeb  Commandery, 
K.  T.  In  1901  and  1002  he  was  grand  com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Commandery  Knighta 
Templars  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
crowned  an  honorary  33d  degree  Maaon  in 
September,  1892,  waa  a  charter  member  of 
the  Stat«  Veteran  Free  Mason  Association, 
and  for  eleven  years  was  master  of  the  Alpha 
Lod^    of    Perfection,    Scottish    Rite.     His 


of  Ohio,  and  a  sister, 
of  North  Chicheeter. 


GEORGE  W.  STONE 

Geoi^  Weare  Stone,  prominent  member 

of   the    New    Hamp!<hire   bar,    was   bom  in 

Plymouth,  Novenilxir  11,  1857,  the  son  of 


The  Lata  GeorAa  W.  Stona 

Charles  J.  F.  and  Abbie  Anna  (Weare)  Stone, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Andover,  September 
2.  He  prepared  at  the  New  I.onaon  Lit«rary 
and  Scientific  Institute,  now  Colby  Academy. 
for  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduatea 
with  the  class  of  1873.  He  then  studied  law 
at  Boston  University  and  with  the  late  John 
M.  Shirley,  whoBi 
Shirley's    death. 


superintendent  of  schools  in  1879-80;  for 
nine  years  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1885  and  1887,  being  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  speaker  in  the 
latter  year;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Conventions  of  1902  1912,  and  1918. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  Concord  and  Claremont 
Railroad;  a  trustee  of  Proctor  Academy;  a 
trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  LibraiT 
since  December,  1013;  a  member  and  clerk 
of  the  Merrimack  County  Draft  Board  No.  2. 
Mr.  Stone  was  a  Unitarian.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masons  and  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry. 

Mr.  Stone  married,  April  28, 1887,  Stella  M . 
Prince,  who  died  Dec.  28,  1914.  Thev  had 
three  children,  of  whom  one  survives,  Cnarlea 
S.  Stone,  who  saw  service  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
national  army.  A  youi^r  son,  Fred  W. 
Stone,  who  enlisted  in  the  merchant  marine, 
was  lost  at  sea.  A  daughter,  Florence  G. 
Stone,  died  in  1906. 

LEON  D.  HURD 
Leon  D.  Hurd,  who  died  in  Manchester 
July  16,  was  bom  in  Walpole,  August  15, 
1 850,  and  for  40  years  was  connected  with  the 
Ainerican  Express  Comnany  as  messenger. 
He  was  a  member  of  Washmgton  Lodge  of 
Masons  and  of  the  White  Mountain  Travel- 
ers' Association,  He  was  president  of  the 
Calumet  Club  for  two  terms,  and  helped 
form  the  Ragged  Mountain  Club  of  which 
he  vras  the  first  president.  He  hod  served  in 
the  Legislature  as  a  representative  from  Ward 
Pour,  Manchester,  and  was  executive  mes- 
senger to  Governor  Charles  M.  Floyd  and 
his  council.  He  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  C.  Blake  of  Manchester,  a  aon, 
George  L.  Hurd  of  Concord,  and  five  grand- 
children. 

REUBEN  T.  LEAVITT 
Reuben  T.  Leavitt,  past  department  com- 
mander of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  member  of  the 
I,:egislature  from  Pittsfield,  died  in  that  town 
September  11.  He  was  bom  there,  No- 
vember 11,  1839,  the  son  of  Reuben  T.  and 
Nancy  (Brown)  Leavitt,  and  enlisted  Aug- 
ust 16,  1862,  in  Co.  F,  12th  N.  H.  Vofi. 
He  wss  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Chancelloraville  and  because  of  neglect  of  his 
wound  was  disabled  for  life.  September  4, 
1871,  he  married  Emma  A.  Watson  of  North 
Berwick,  Me.,  by  whom  he  is  survived,  with 
one  son,  Harry,  and  a  grandson  and  grand- 
daught«'. 
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THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH   PROBLEM 

By  Rev.  Harold  H.  Niles 


Much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
these  last  few  years  concerning  the 
rural  church.  Surveys,  statistics  and 
pamphlets  have  appeared,  and  have 
shown  us  that  the  country  churches 
are  dying  or  dead,  and  that  rural 
populations  in  a  great  many  places 
are  growing  up  without  the  influence 
of  the  church.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  the  country  church  but  it  might 
also  be  said  of  a  great  many  city 
churches.  When  one  realizes  that  in 
this  great  repubUc  of  ours,  founded 
upon  the  fundamentals  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  sixty-three  million  peo- 
ple are  living  day  after  day  without 
any  connection  with  the  church,  he 
begins  to  understand  why  there  is  so 
much  chaos  and  disturbance  as  at 
present.  The  Christian  church  has 
produced  our  civiUzation.  The  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  have  made  our  homes, 
our  property,  our  lives  respected  and 
secure.  Without  the  Christian  spirit 
fostered  and  nourished  by  the  church, 
our  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  asy- 
lums, homes  for  the  aged,  movements 
for  social  reform  and  social  justice 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Our  own  Daniel  Webster  once  said, 
"Without  Christianity,  humati  life  is 
a  desert,  of  no  known  termination  on 
any  side."  Theodore  Parker  uttered 
the  same  great  truth  when  he  said, 
'*  Silence  the  voice  of  Christianity  and 
the  world  is  well-nigh  dumb;  for  gone 
is  that  sweet  music  which  kept  in  awe 
the  rulers  and  the  people." 

The  country  districts  furnish  the 
cities  with  strong,  bright,  ambitious 


and  active  men  and  women,  who  in 
time  control  the  destinies  of  the  state 
and  of  the  nation.  If  these  country 
districts  are  not  filling  the  people  with 
Christ's  teachings  and  His  Spirit,  a 
great  danger — a  real  peril — confronts 
the  nation.  With  so  many  people  in 
the  nation,  who  jiever  feel  the  push 
and  the  pull  and  the  influence  which 
come  from  those  words  which  point 
the  way  to  happiness  and  peace, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Ups  of  that  Hebrew  Youth,  it  is  no 
wpnder  that  America  stands  at  a  very 
critical  point  in  her  career. 

Rural  churches  are  dying!  Let  us 
accept  the  facts  but  "let  us  not  only 
be  hearers  of  the  word  but  doers  also." 
Without  effort  little  is  accomplished 
in  this  world.  A  keen  sense  of  social 
maladjustment  avails  little  unless  an 
effort  is  made  to  correct  the  evils;  so 
a  reaUzation  of  the  nation's  peril  in 
the  decay  of  the  rural  churches  will 
amount  to  Uttle  unless  an  effort, 
strong  and  mighty,  is  made  by  those 
interested  to  improve  the  condition. 

About  the  best  way  to  do  away 
with  evil  conditions  is  to  remove  the 
causes.  To  illustrate:  Somewhere  I 
have  read  that  in  an  insane  asylum  a 
simple  test  is  made  of  a  man's  mental 
condition.  He  is  given  a  mop  and  is 
told  to  mop  up  a  floor  on  to  which 
water  is  running  from  a  faucet  in  the 
wall.  If  he  turns  off  the  faucet  before 
he  mops  he  is  considered  sane,  but  if 
he  mops  and  mops  without  turning 
off  the  water  he  is  considered  unbal- 
anced.    If    a    church    or    group    of 
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chitirches  attempt  to  clear  up  the  flood 
of  churehless  rural  communities  with- 
out turning  off  the  faucet,  the  efforts 
will  avail  but  little. 

The  causes  of  this  serious  situation, 
we  are  told,  are  many.  The  trouble 
has  been  laid  by  different  people  to 
tenant-farming,  the  automobile,  the 
flux  of  the  ambitious  young  people  to 
the  city,  and  other  similar  causes.  I 
do  not  beheve  these  are  the  real 
causes,  although  they  might  help  in 
killing  the  rural  church. 
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The  real  cause  is  that  the  rural 
churches  have  been  the  ones  which 
have  suffered  the  most  from  the 
scarcity  of  ministers.  As  Dr.  Joseph 
Fort  Newton,  minister  of  City  Tem- 
ple in  London,  says: 

"No  one  will  deny  that  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  a  difhcutt  and 
trying  period  for  the  preacher.  The 
loss  which  the  pulpit — along  with 
poetry  and  art — has  sustained  in 
modern  times  has  been  great  beyond 
measure.  The  reason  is  obvious — ■ 
the  withdrawal  of  so  many  fine  minds 
into  hterature,  science  and  industry, 


wooed  by  the  voices  of  the  ^e.  This 
exodus  began  years  ago,  when  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Froude,  Bancroft  and  others 
left  the  pulpit  for  the  more  liberal 
province  of  letters,  where  they  could 
speak  without  let  or  hindrance  the 
truth  as  they  saw  it.  It  has  been 
going  on  ever  since,  almost  taking 
from  us  Brooks,  Chapin  and  Swing, 
not  to  name  Robertson — all  of  whom 
were  kept  in  the  pulpit  as  if  by  ac- 
cident. Once  almost  every  mother 
looked  forward  to  seeing  one  of  her 
sons  in  the  pulpit  as  a  teacher  of  faith; 
but  it  is  not  so  now." 

The  scarcity  of  ministers  is  appall- 
ing. I  have  been  told  that  in  one 
denomination  there  are  as  many  as 
seven  churches  for  every  active  min- 
ister. Thinkof  it,  my  friends!  When 
the  church  dies  our  civiUzation  will 
go  with  it.  Because  of  this  scarcity 
of  ministers,  many  men  have  been 
sent  into  the  rural  field  without  ade- 
quate preparation  and  without  the 
necessary  equipment  for  successful 
work.  For  the  last  fifty  years  the 
rural  churches  have  been  and  are 
regarded  as  training  schools  for  the 
ministers,  as  atepping-stones  to  some- 
thing supposedly  bigger  and  better, 
and  as  last  resorts  for  the  old,  worn- 
out  ministers  and  city  failures. 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union, 
under  date  of  September  30,  1919, 
published  an  editorial  upon  this  sub- 
ject, entitled  "A  Reason  for  It,"  in 
which  it  endeavored  to  point  out  that 
the  failure  of  the  rural  church  is  due 
to  the  over-churched  communities. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  idea  entirely. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  communi- 
ties where  one  church  could  do  the 
work  now  done  by  two  or  three,  yet 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  truth  is 
that  the  churches  are  under-peopled. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
ministers  there  will  be  a  country 
church  problem.  So  long  as  the 
ministry  is  an  underpaid,  worried 
and  distracted  body  so  long  will  its 
membership  be  small.  The  kind  of 
men  that  the  church  needs  for  ite 
ministry  will  never  be  attracted  to  it 
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so  long  as  laboring  men,  railroad  men, 
union  men,  street-cleaners  and  scrub- 
women receive  more  salary  than  the 
church  ofifers. 

Now,  then,  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  a  very  serious  situation? 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  in  the 
rural  places  should  consider  squarely 
the  situation  before  them.  They 
should  answer  the  question  if  they 
would  care  to  bring  up  their  fami- 
lies in  churchless  communities;  they 
should  face  squarely  the  possibility 
of  being  obliged  in  a  short  time  to 
do  business  in  a  community  where 
the  restraints  of  religion  have  been 
removed.  Then  they  should  get  to-  ' 
gether  and  agree  to  pay  Uberally  for 
the  services  of  a  faithful  and  compe- 
tent minister.  They  gladly  pay  for 
fire  and  police  protection,  when  all 
that  firemen  and  policemen  do  is  to 
gather  after  a  building  has  been  de- 
stroyed or  a  life  wrecked  and  clear  up 
the  remains.  While  for  the  church 
that  gets  there  first  and  prevents  the 


crime  they  pay  grudgingly  a  small 
stipend. 

In  the  second  place,  I  beUeve  that 
the  dwellers  in  those  communities 
should  show  the  bright  and  enthusi- 
astic young  men  the  imperative  and 
impressive  need  of  the  ministry. 
There  is  no  better  way  in  the  world 
today  by  means  of  which  a  young 
man  may  contribute  to  the  world's 
great  problems  than  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
ministry  is  a  great  profession  glori- 
fied by  the  heroisms  and  the  eloquence 
of  Savonarola,  Luther,  John  Knox, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Chapin,  Beecher  and 
a  host  of  other  consecrated  and  power- 
ful men.  It  is  caUing  today  as  it 
never  called  before  for  men  and  women 
to  come  forth  and  join  in  the  great 
conflict  for  truth  and  for  right.  It  is 
calling  for  men  and  for  women  who 
will  help  strengthen  the  moral  fibre 
of  the  world,  by  drawing  the  people 
nearer  to  God.  The  salvation  of  the 
rural  as  well  as  the  city  communities 
rests  here. 


A  MOTHER  TO  HER  SON 

By  Jean  R.  PoMerson 

My  dear  one,  in  the  midst  of  mighty  things. 

Your  young  life  nms  unwittingly  its  course. 

And  as  I  watch  you  play,  on  Fancy's  wings. 

My  mind  projects  itself.     Shall  you  perforce 

Know  too  the  misery  that  war  lust  brings. 

Or  shall  the  bleeding  world,  steeped  in  remorse. 

Say  "Peace  on  Earth,"  as  did  the  King  of  Kings? 

And  saying,  truly  keep  the  sacred  word 

That  promises  to  you  a  quiet  span 

Of  life,  by  bloody  sacrifice  unstirred. 

The  happy  usefiilness  of  peaceful  man? 

Then  if  this  come  about,  one  boon  I  ask — 

That  you,  with  gratitude,  uphold  the  task; 

You  and  your  generation,  little  son. 

Shall  thus  maintain  the  Peace  so  well  begun! 


KEEP  THE  FLAGS  TOGETHER 

By  Charles  E.  Sargent 

Let  us  keep  the  flags  together 

Now  the  days  of  strife  are  done! 
Let  them  wave  in  blended  glory 

Now  their  common  cause  is  wonl 
With  their  folds  in  love  united 

Let  their  sacred  symbols  wed, 
And  one  flag  shall  tell  the  story 

To  the  children  of  the  dead. 

Chorus 

Let  us  bind  the  flags  in  one 

Now  we've  beaten  down  the  Hun! 
Let  our  solemn  pledges  hold 

Now  the  cannon's  Ups  are  cold! 
And  let  one  flag 

From  mast  and  crag 
Proclaim  the  glory  that  awaits 

A  new-born  World's  United  States. 

When  the  future  generations 

Shall  the  mighty  story  tell, 
They  will  need  the  blended  colors 

As  they  paint  the  battle's  hell. 
All  the  pathos  and  the  meaning, 

That  their  silent  symbols  hold, 
Will  be  needed  in  the  drama 

When  the  fearful  tale  is  told. 

There's  a  halo  'round  our  banner 

We  have  never  seen  before; 
We  have  caught  a  deeper  meaning 

In  the  flag  that  we  adore. 
That  unearthly  halo  gleaming. 

In  the  battle's  lurid  light, 
Is  the  mating  of  the  glories 

In  the  nations'  nuptial  night. 

Like  a  jewel  in  its  setting 

Is  our  flag  among  its  peers. 
'Tis  the  rainbow's  sacred  promise. 

Shining  through  its  veil  of  tears. 
That  no  more  shall  earth  be  deluged 

By  a  tyrant's  ruthless  ban, 
When  each  nation  swears  allegiance 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  man. 


OLD  HOME  WEEK  IN  PITTSFIELD 

Edited  by  Walter  Scott 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Old  Home  Day  Association,  the  week  begin- 
ning Sunday,  August  17th,  was  selected  as  Old  Home  Week  and  Thursday, 
August  21st,  was  appointed  Old  Home  Day.  The  following  officers  and  com. 
mittees  were  chosen : 

President,  E.  P.  Sanderson. 

Vice  presidents,  Nathaniel  S.  Drake  and  Rev.  W.  Scott. 

Secretary,  Carroll  M.  Page. 

Treasurer,  Herbert  B.  Fischer. 

Finance  committee,  Nathaniel  S.  Drake,  Carroll  M.  Page  and  Herbert  B. 
Fischer. 

Executive  committee,  Rev.  W.  I.  Sweet,  Edward  A.  Lane,  Rev.  W.  Scott, 
Dr.  F.  H.  Sargent,  Courtland  Freese,  Frank  S.  Jenldns,  Matthew  H.  Nutter, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Eaton.  Alton  Skinner,  George  F.  Mitchell,  David  O.  Sherburne,  J.  H. 
Danis,  Rev.  L.  J.  W.  Robichaud  and  A.  R.  Pellissier. 

Invitation  committee,  Frank  S.  Jenkins,  Matthew  H.  Nutter,  Frank  D. 
Osgood,  G.  F.  Mitchell  and  Philip  W.  Sherburne* 

OLD  HOME  WEEK  SUNDAY. 

A  union  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  morning,  August  17th,  at  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  beginning  at  10:45  a.  m.  Revs.  W.  H.  Getchell,  H.  A. 
Remick,  W.  Scott  participated  in  the  service.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  W.  I.  Sweet.  Hon.  H.  B.  Fischer  was  organist  and  the  special  singing 
was  by  the  Shubert  Quartette  of  Boston.    The  order  of  service  follows : 

Order  of  Sendee. 
ORGAN  VOLUNTARY 
QUARTETTE— "I  will  Lift  Up  Mine  Eyes  " 
RESPONSIVE  READING— 23d  Psalm,  Rev.  H.  A.  Remick 
QUARTETTE — "Lord  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  Place,"  Holden 
SCRIPTURE  READING— Ecc.  11 :9-10 ;  12  :l-7,  13,  14,  Rev.  W.  Scott 
QUARTETTE— "Tell  Me  the  Story  of  Jesus,"  arranged 
PRAYER— Rev.  W.  H.  Getchell 
RESPONSE,  QUARTETTE— "The  Lord's  Prayer" 
ANNOUNCEMENTS— OFFERING 
HYMN  592  (Tune  Marty n) 
SERMON— Rev.  W.  I.  Sweet 

QUARTETTE— "The  Clanging  Bells  of  Time,"  Walker 
BENEDICTION— Rev.  H.  A.  Remick 
ORGAN— Postlude 

The  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Sweet  follows : 

''Whal  Have  They  Seen  In  Thine  House?^ 

(2.  Ki.  20:15) 

The  question:  "What  have  they  seen  in  thine  house?"  was  asked  of  King 
Hezekiah  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Hezekiah  thought  the  prophet  made  reference 
to  the  material  splendor  within,  and  he  answered:  "There  is  nothing  among 
my  treasures  that  I  have  not  shown  them."  Then  the  prophet  revealed  to  him 
the  fact  that  it  was  moral  splendor  that  made  the  home  beautiful,  and  prophe- 
sied that  which  soon  came  to  pass — ^namely,  that  his  material  splendor,  his 
children,  his  people,  because  of  lack  of  moral  splendor,  would  soon  be  carried 
in  captivity  to  Babylon. 

"Old  Home  Day"  is  a  great  institution.  It  calls  us  back  to  the  memories 
of  childhood ;  it  leads  us  through  all  the  years ;  it  brings  us  back  home  again. 

The  home  is  the  greatest  institution  in  the  world.  It  was  the  first  institu- 
tion of  earth,  and  it  is  the  one  institution  that  is  to  be  perpetuated  and  perfected 
in  heaven. 
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One  of  the  best  things  the  great  novelist,  Charles  Dickens,  ever  wrote, 
found  In  his  "Sketches  of  Young  Couples,"  U  this : 

"Before  marriage  and  afterward,  let  them  learn  to  center  all  their  hopes 
of  real  and  lasting  happiness  in  their  own  fireside ;  let  them  cherish  the  faith 
that  in  home  and  all  the  virtues  which  love  of  home  engenders  lies  the  only  true 
■onrce  of  domestic  felicity." 


ORATOR.  PRESIDENT,  FRBACHER 
Ltit  to  riSht:  Llwt.  Got.  Cbaoalnt  H.  Cm,  E.  P.  Saodenon,  Rav.  W.  I.  Smt 

Home  life  and  the  religious  life  are  the  great  problems  of  today.  These 
settled  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  anywhere  else. 

Wliat  was  the  big  influence  in  sbaptng  and  moulding  your  life?  Think 
back  Into  childhood.  Was  it  the  school,  the  church,  the  Sunday  School  or  the 
neighborhood  that  really  made  you?  No,  it  was  your  home.  It  was  the 
Idealiam,  the  atmosphere  you  breathed;  and  you  thank  God  today  for  wiiat 
your  parents  gave  you  through  their  faith  and  habits  of  life  more  than  anything 
«lBe  under  the  sun. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  genial  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
has  given  us  a  fine  estimate  of  the  home:  "I  never  saw  a  garment  too  fine  for 
a  man  or  a  maid ;  there  never  was  a  chair  too  good  for  a  cobbler  or  a  cooper 
or  a  king  to  sit  in ;  never  a  house  too  fine  to  shelter  the  human  bead.    These 
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elements  about  us — the  glorious  sun,  the  imperial  moon — are  not  too  good  for 
the  human  race.  Elegance  fits  man;  but  do  we  not  value  these  tools  a  little 
more  than  they  are  worth,  and  sometimes  mortgage  a  house  for  the  mahogany 
we  bring  into  it?  I  would  rather  eat  my  dinner  off  the  head  of  a  barrel,  or 
dress  after  the  fashion  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  or  sit  on  a  block 
all  my  life,  than  consume  all  on  myself  before  I  got  home,  and  take  so  much 
pains  with  the  outside  when  the  inside  was  as  hollow  as  an  ^empty  hut  Beauty 
is  a  great  thing,  but  beauty  of  garment,  house  and  furniture  are  tawdry  orna- 
ments compared  with  domestic  love.  All  the  elegance  of  the  world  will  not 
make  a  home,  and  I  would  give  more  for  a  spoonful  of  real  heart-love  than  for 
whole  ship-loads  of  furniture  and  all  the  gorgeousness  all  the  upholsterers  in 
the  world  can  gather." 

It  has  always  been  true  through  all  years,  as  John  Howard  Payne  sang  in 
a  homesick  moment  while  abroad : 

"Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  though  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home, 
A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which  seek  where  we  may  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home,  Home!  sweet,  sweet  Home, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home." 

While  I  have  been  speaking  you  have  travelled  through  the  years,  visited 
the  old  familiar  spots,  lived  over  many  an  incident.  You  have  played  with 
brothers  and  sisters,  you  have  fed  the  calf,  or  the  pig,  or  the  colt  which  was 
"yours" — until  father  sold  it  and  then  you  learned  it  was  really  his.  And  you 
will  go  again  and  again  during  this  reminiscent  service. 

Now  it  is  too  much  to  expect  us  to  cover  all  those  years,  so  we  shall  briefly 
consider  but  one  phase  of  it. 

The  Music  of  the  Home. 

Our  boys  have  been  away.  We  have  heard  much  of  "who?"  and  "what?" 
won  the  war.  But  music  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  boys  sang  in  the  camp, ' 
on  the  march,  in  the  trenches,  as  they  went  to  battle — "America",  **The  Star 
Spangled  Banner",  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic",  "The  Marseillaise", 
"God  Save  the  King",  and  such  "Classical  songs"  as  "Ka-ka-ka-ty",  "Kaiser 
Bill",  "We  don't  want  the  Bacon — ^what  we  want  is  a  piece  of  the  Rhine",  "Oh ! 
How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning".  Harry  Lauder,  and  many  like  him, 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  boys,  kept  them  from  getting  homesick,  entertained 
them,  fired  them  for  their  grim  and  awful  tasks. 

The  services  of  the  day — with  Schubert  Quartette,  the  Community  Chorus, 
and  the  Pittsfield  American  Band  for  the  Old  Home  Day,  the  songs  for  our 
banquet — ^in  all  these  arrangements  we  show  the  value  we  put  upon  music. 

Music — the  moods  that  produce  it,  the  ills  that  respond  to  it,  the  good  that 
it  does,  its  blessings  to  this  world  of  ours  can  never  be  measured.  It  is  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  touching  the  heart,  calming  life's  fret  and  fever,  solacing 
sorrow,  rousing  spiritual  sensibilities,  elevating  thought,  stimulating  aspiration 
— ^in  a  word  helping  create  a  devotional  atmosphere.  All  this  Carlyle  had  in 
mind  when  he  said :  "Who  is  there  that  in  logical  words  can  express  the  effect 
that  music  has  upon  us?  A  kind  of  Inarticulate,  unfathomable  speech  which 
leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite  and  lets  us  for  a  moment  gaze  into  that." 

No  wonder  someone  has  said  that  "Music  is  the  language  which  angels 
speak." 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  one  memory — the  music  of  the  home ;  the  songs 
we  sang,  which  father  and  mother  sang.  In  my  case  mother  did  the  singing. 
I  can't  remember  that  father  could  sing,  he  never  sang.  He  was  like  some  of 
the  members  of  the  family — that  is  one  of  the  things  that  he  could  not  do. 
Perhaps  he  was  wiser  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us  for  we  try  to  sing.  But 
Mother  sang:  "Rock  A  Bye  Baby",  she  sang  for  years  as  for  years  she  had 
a  baby  in  her  arms  for  there  were  eight  of  us.  She  sang  better  than  mothers 
ordinarily  do  in  these  days  for  she  had  a  longer  training  and  more  exi)erience 
than  mothers  ordinarily  have  now.  The  weird  and  tragic  we  asked  for — it  is 
remarkable  how  children  like  the  weird  and  tragical, — "They  Made  Him  a 
Grave  in  the  DisDial  Swamp",  "The  Faded  Coat  of  Blue."    And  the  old  reli- 
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SioQB  aougs  wMch  are  ever  new :  "Bock  of  Ages",  "Jmus  Lover  of  M;  Sool", 
and  "Id  the  Bweet  By  and  Br."  There  wu  no  piano,  not  even  an  organ  In 
those  dayi.    The  song  was  in  memory  and  pitched  and  carried  perfectly. 

Too  have  gone  back  in  this  moment  and  heard  yonr  mother  sing. 

Now  one  thing  this  remlnlacence  should  do  for  ua:  it  should  lay  its  hand 
upon  na  and  ask  us,  How  have  J  lived  the  song?  Have  I  wandered  from  her 
faith  and  training? 


Hon.  N.  S.  Dnkc  Hon.  Herbert  B.  FUchn 

Henry  W.  Grady,  tlie  inntchless  Atlanta  editor  and  orator,  wrote  his 
mother  one  day  when  he  was  well  along  In  years ;  "Mother.  I  am  coming  home. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  wandered  far  from  your  early 
teaching  and  training.  I  knew  then  that  all  you  taught  me  was  true,  and  I 
know  it  more  now  than  I  did  then.  I  want  to  get  back  to  It.  Get  out  the  old 
rocking  chair  for  I  want  to  sit  in  your  lap  and  lay  my  head  upon  yonr  bosom, 
(he  was  a  very  little  man!  and  I  want  you  to  sing  to  me  all  those  old  cradle 
songs,  all  those  songs  of  failh  you  used  to  sing,  and  then  I  want  to  kneel  at 
your  knee  and  have  you  pray  with  me  as  you  did  when  I  was  a  child,  and  I 
want  to  give  myself  to  Cod  and  begin  the  Cbri»itiBn  life  as  a  child  begins  it  and 
Uvea  It  on  step  by  step,  that  I  may  walk  in  life  with  you,  and  be  with  you  b.v 
and  by  in  that  other  home  which  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  every  day." 
Old  Home  Sunday  should  do  that  for  every  one  of  us. 

It  is  always  possible  fur  the  soul,  though  in  a  far  country,  to  say :  "I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  Fatliei",  and  Bnd  Him  waiting  to  welcome,  as  Mr.  Grady 
found  his  mother  waiting  as  never  before  to  welcome  bim. 

"I'm  Going  Home  Some  Day",  say  it  in  the  words  of  Grantland  Rice : 

I'm  going  home  some  day — 
If  I  can  ever  Qnd  the  pathway  back ; 
For  I  have  come  too  far,  too  far  away, 
A  wanderer  on  a  strange  and  alien  track; 
I  saw  the  world  ahead  and  only  meant 
To  go  a  little  way  beyond — and  then 
To  seek  the  old-time  highway  of  content 
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I'm  going  home  some  day — 
Bat  every  track  I  face  is  strangely  new; 
God  grant  I  have  not  wholly  lost  my  way, 
But  that  in  seeking  all  the  long  years  through 
The  mists  shall  lift  and  I  shall  find  once  more 
The  path  that  leads  me  to  the  dreams  of  youth- 
The  lanes  of  light — the  life  I  knew  before 
I  left  the  old-time  ways  of  faith  and  truth. 

I'm  going  home  some  day — 
So  moves  the  dream  of  all  the  roving  world; 
The  seekers  of  far  lands  who've  lost  their  way- 
God's  countless  aliens  by  the  currents  swirled 
From  out  the  hajbor  and  by  tempests  tossed 
'     To  unknown  lands  where  they  must  ever  roam — 
But  this  is  all  that  makes  life  worth  the  cost — 
This  endless  dream,  "Some  day  I'm  going  home!" 

But  "today  is  the  day"  to  go  home  to  the  Father's  house.  "Behold  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation."  "Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  * 'Procrasti- 
nation is  the  thief  of  time."  "Some  day"  is  so  apt  to  be  never,  unless  we  make 
that  day  **now." 

Some  day  we  shall  go  home — ^the  home  of  which  the  wise  man  si)eaks: 
"Man  goeth  to  his  long  home,"  and  Paul  "for  if  the  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God;  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  John  says  of  it,  "They  sing  the  songs  oi 
Moses    ♦    ♦    ♦    and  the  Lamb." 

Looking  backward  to  the  songs  of  the  cradle  we  do  well  to  look  forward 
in  this  our  last  thought  to  the  songs  in  the  "Home  Land". 

"My  heavenly  Home  is  bright  and  fair; 
Nor  pain  nor  death  can  enter  there; 
Its  glittering  tow'rs  the  sun  out-shine; 
That  heavenly  mansion  shall  be  mine. 

Let  others  seek  a  home  below, 

Where  flames  devour,  and  waves  o'erflow; 

Be  mine  the  happier  lot  to  own 

A  heavenly  mansion  near  the  throne. 


I'm  going  home,  I'm  going  home. 
To  die  no  more,  to  die  no  more.' 


If 


SUNDAY  EVENING  MEETING. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Opera  House  on  Sunday  evening  at  7.80 
IK  m.,  with  the  following  program : 

Music  by  the  Shubert  Quartette  of  Boston. 

1.  (a)     "To  Guard  the  Right"  Geibel 

(b)     "Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia"   Bruce 

2.  Tenor  Solos 

(a)  "Rock  of  Ages"   •  • Johnson 

(b)  "Mary  of  Argyle" 

Dr  Ames 

3.  Scripture  Reading  and  Prayer  by  Rev.  W.  I.  Sweet 

4.  Response — "Lowly  at  Thy  Feet"   Arranged 

6.    Address — "Some  Reasons  for  the  Observance  of  Old  Home  Day;  Special 

Reasons  for  1919"  Rev.  W.  H.  Getchell 

6,  (a)     "Remember  Now  Thy  Creator"   Rhodes 

(b)     "Galilee"    Qark 

7.  (a)     "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  Arranged 

(b)  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep" 

(c)  "Annie   Laurie"    ^ Geibel 
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8.  Address — ''Commtmity  Responsibility;  that  of  Each  Person  to  the  Oom- 

mtinity  as  a  Whole" Rev.  H.  A.  Remick 

9.  (a)     **The   Holy    City"    Adams 

(b)     *Tm  a  Pilgrim"  Bfarston 

10.  Address — **The  New  England  Town  and  World  Affairs"  Rev.  W.  Scott 

11.  (a)     "Camp   Songs"    Walker 

(b)     "Southern  Cradle  Song"   Prothroe 

12.  Bass  Solos 

(a)  *The  Mighty  Deep"  Jude 

(b)  "The  Deathless  Army" Trotere 

Mr.  McGowan 

18.  (a)     "Reveries"     Storch 

(b)     "At  the  Close  of  the  Day"  Arranged 

The  Rev.  W.  I.  Sweet  presided  at  the  meeting  and  at  its  close  Mr.  E.  P. 
Sanderson,  president  of  the  Old  Home  Day  Association  was  introduced.  He 
expressed  pleasure  at  his  election  to  the  office,  especially  since  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  Pittsfield,  and  urged  that  everybody  co-operate  to  make  Old  Home 
Week  a  complete  success. 

A  summary  of  the  addresses  of  the  evening  follows : 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Getchell  spoke  on  "Some  Reasons  for  the  Observance  of 
Old  Home  Day,  and  Special  Reasons  for  1019." 

Reasons  are  too  many  to  enumerate  in  time  allotted,  but  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  of  them. 

Home  is  a  God  ordained  institution,  and  like  all  of  the  work  of  His  hands 
is  worthy  of  regard.  It  was  God  who  "Set  the  solitary  in  families,"  centuries 
ago,  and  throughout  all  the  years  He  has  preserved  for  men  the  institution  of 
home. 

The  influence  of  home-life  makes  men  more  efficient  in  all  the  work  of 
life.  When  Solomon  was  about  to  erect  the  structure  bearing  his  name,  he 
caused  the  workmen  to  be  divided  into  three  divisions,  so  that  "One  month  they 
were  in  Lebanon,  and  two  months  at  home."  This  plan  made  for  efficiency, 
for  it  kept  the  men  contented,  and  doing  their  best.  No  person  can  do  his 
best  in  any  field  of  labor  if  he  is  homesick.  A  well  ordered  home  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  sights  God  looks  upon  on  earth.  It  is  a  co-operative  society 
and  takes  more  than  one  person  to  make  a  real  home.  The  saddest  sight  of 
earth  is  a  wrecked  home;  and  the  man,  or  woman  guilty  of  the  sin  of  home- 
wrecking,  is  one  of  the  meanest  creatures  on  God's  footstool. 

We  have  special  reasons  for  the  observance  of  Old  Home  Day  this  year 
because  owing  to  the  fleet  under  the  British  Jack,  and  the  boys  in  khaki,  our 
homes  were  saved  from  destruction  by  German  foes. 

All  honor  to  the  boys,  who  went  "Over  there"  and  to  the  boys  who  in  the . 
home  camps  were  ready  to  go  for  the  protection  of  American  homes.      We  have 
reason  to  rejoice  that  on  our  Community  Service  £lag,  there  are  no  more 
gold  stars.      Let  us  honor  the  living,  and  not  forget  the  dead,  who  gave  their 
lives  to  save  our  homes. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Remick  spoke  on  "Community  Responsibility;  that  of  each 
person  to  the  Community  as  a  whole." 

The  speaker  desired  to  present  but  a  single  idea  as  he  very  seriously 
questioned— craving  their  pardon  for  his  presumption — ^the  capability  of  the 
audience  to  carry  away  with  proflt  to  themselves  more  than  one  thought  In 
these  days  when  we  lament  the  decadence  of  the  religious  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  entire  life  of  our  Puritan  ancestors,  as  evidenced  by  the  neglect  in  the 
present  day  of  people  generally  to  anything  of  a  spiritual  or  rhurchly  nature, 
the  magniflcent  congregation  at  the  morning  service,  and  the  splendid  audi- 
ence there  assembled  was  eminently  provocative  of  serious  thought  and  excited 
the  question,  What  is  the  cause  of  this  interest?  Is  it  Old  Home  Day?  No, 
for  similar  services  have  been  held  and  there  was  no  such  response  on  the 
part  of  the  Community.  Was  it  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher?  No,  for  once 
more  asking  pardon,  serious,  grave  and  delicate  questions  are  here  involved. 
There  was  a  factor  that  stood  out  very  distinctly.  It  had  been  remarked  long 
ago  by  Robert  of  Saltonstall,  "if  he  could  write  the  songs  of  a  nation  he 
cared  not  who  made  its  laws,"  and  surely  music  and  song  seemed  to  be  the 
compelling  motive  that  had  produced  these  exceedingly  gratifying  results.  The 
responsibility  under  which  each  person  was  living  to  the  community  as  a 
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whole  could  only  be  discharged  by  a  cultivation  of  the  religious  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  only  true  exponent  of  the  existence  of  this 
life  was  An  earnest  active  performance  of  those  obligations  each  person  in 
the  community  owes  the  church. 
The  Rev.  W.  Scott  spoke  on 

"The  New  England  Town  and  World  Affairs'* 

Worldwide  travelers  tell  us  New  England  has  types  of  all  the  best  ele- 
ments of  world  scenery.  In  a  comparatively  small  area  it  has  the  ocean, 
the  river,  lake  and  brook,  mountain,  forest,  varied  landscapes,  pleasant  villages 
and  cities,  whatever  nature  and  man  have  produced.  In  its  human  aspects 
worldwide  elements  are  found.  The  leading  nations,  the  great  races  have 
contributed  to  its  population.  These  facts  unite  New  England  to  the  larger 
world  of  which  it  is  part.  Its  people  and  those  of  the  country  are  thus 
bound  to  all  nations,  especially  those  of  Europe,  by  their  origin  and  history.^ 
The  significance  of  this  fact  is  apparent  in  connection  with  the  strong  world' 
movements  for  closer  union  of  nations  where  union  is  practicable.  A  study 
of  a  New  England  town,  therefore,  furnishes  a  key  to  universal  or  world 
history. 

On  Old  Home  Day  we  are  reminded  of  the  institution  of  home  which 
is  the  basis  of  civilized  society.  A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Lake,  published 
in  our  local  paper,  describes  a  New  England  home,  the  tender  and  strong 
ties  and  the  beautiful  mutual  relations  of  members  of  the  family.  The 
hold  which  home  has  on  the  affections  in  New  England  is  typical  of  its  place 
among  all  men.  It  leads  us  to  take  our  part  in  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  home  everywhere,  In  care  for  the  widow  and  orphan,  in  the  re- 
brJUng  of  homes  laid  waste  in  the  great  world  war  which  has  devastated  na- 
tiJVand  broken  innumerable  households  the  world  over. 

A  study  of  the  professions  and  business  pursuits  which  are  part  of  the 
life  of  a  town  brings  us  also  to  a  sense  of  their  wide  outreach.  The  doctor 
now  is  summoned  to  the  protection  of  world  health;  the  lawyer  to  give  his 
best  thought  to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  necessary  for 
international  union ;  labor,  commerce,  agriculture  are  now  considered  as  never 
before  in  their  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  entire  human  family. 

The  church  edifices  are  the  material  symbols  pointing  to  the  religious  sen- 
timent which  exists  in  some  form  wherever  man  is  found.  Here  stands 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  great  historic  body  which  has  been  and  is 
still  the  inspiration  of  many  millions.  The  Congregational  body  runs  back 
into  European  history  and  conducts  its  beneficent  work  in  many  lands.  The 
Baptist  church  which  has  had  its  struggle  in  many  countries,  holds  on  its 
way  a  great  democratic  and  missionary  body.  The  Society  of  Friends,  nu- 
merically small  but  extensive  in  its  infiuence,  should  always  be  mentioned 
with  appreciation.  Thus  the  religious  life  of  the  community  is  intimately 
related  to  that  of  humanity.  It  is  happily  i>osslble  today  and  in  our  country 
to  utter  words  of  friendship  and  appreciation  of  these  different  branches  of 
our  common  Christianity.  The  antagonisms  of  the  past  are  growing  less,  and 
Jesus,  the  world  teacher,  draws  his  followers  into  closer  harmony  and  under- 
standing. Still  greater  harmonization  the  future  is  likely  to  reveal,  as 
Christianity  comes  into  closer  contact  with  the  ethnic  religions  of  the  world. 
As  a  great  Christian  thinker  has  said  Christianity  is  the  final,  eclectic  and 
absolute  religion.  It  has  all  that  is  precious  in  the  ethnic  religions  and 
is  enriched  by  necessary  additions  for  the  uplifting  and  salvation  of  mankind. 

The  town  school  is  the  visible  symbol  of  education  which  is  also  one  of 
the  universal  things.  Education  aims  to  bring  man  to  his  best  estate,  to 
lift,  him  to  the  highest  level  of  his  powers,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  most 
possible  out  of  life.  What  it  does  for  the  individual  it  does  for  human  groups, 
small  or  large,  as  communities  or  races.  Already  it  is  become  a  matter  of  . 
concern  to  commonwealth  and  nation.  It  is  entering  into  the  international 
area  for  the  educational  opportunity  is  the  birthright  of  civilized  man  every- 
where. How  to  bring  to  him  his  opportunity  is  a  matter  to  command  the 
best  wisdom  of  teacher,  statesman  and  citizen  the  world  over. 

The  town  hall  is  the  symbol  of  government.  The  New  England  town 
has  been  regarded  as  an  object  lesson  in  democratic  government.  As  yet, 
however,  we  do  not  have  a  democracy  except  in  a  partial  and  growing  sense. 
The  town  merges  into  the  larger  units  of  government,  the  county,  common- 
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wealth,  tbe  nation.  These  enoceefilve  evolatlons  of  government  point  to  BtOI 
larger  tasaee.  Tbe  leagne  of  nations  in  some  form  to  promote  liberty,  order, 
progresa  among  all  nations  la  Inevitable  Judging  from  tbe  tendency  of  dTlUsa- 
tlon  during  tbe  centuries  past  In  this  great  movement  America's  place  la 
at  tbe  head  or  among  the  first,  A  nation,  continental  In  area,  with  a  hundred 
millions  or  more  of  people,  with  dependencies,  near  and  remote,  cannot  be 
a  hermit,  a  Koblnaon  Cmsoe  nation. 

Finally  we  are  today  reminded  in  tbta  observance  that  man  is  more  than 
a  local  being,  more  than  a  citizen  of  a  town  or  commonwealth  or  nation,  mi>r« 
than  a  world  citizen.  Religion  shows  he  la  a  citlaen  of  tbe  nnlverse,  of  the 
world  that  now  Is  and  the  world  that  Is  to  be.  As  the  Scriptures  declare, 
"For  ne  know  that  If  oar  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  diaaolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  Ood,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  In  tbe  heavens." 


OLD  HOME  DAY  BANQUET. 

Old  Home  Day  banquet  occurred  on  Wednesday  evening  beginning  at 
7  p.  m.,  at  the  Opera  House  in  FlttsSeld.  The  Ladles  Aid  Society  of  the  0cm- 
gregatlonal  Chnrcb  were  In  charge  of  the  banquet.  The  hnll  was  beautlfnlly 
decorated.  Tbe  orchestra  consisted  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ely,  John  Adams,  Lester 
'  Emerson  and  William  Adams.  At  tbe  dining  tables  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
were  seated  and  in  the  galleries  there  were  probably  a  larger  number  of 
persons. 

The  returned  soldiers  and  their  friends  occupied  several  tables  in  the 
cratre.  A  number  of  tbe  veterans  of  tbe  Civil  War  and  others  were  at  the 
cuesta'  table.  ^ 
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Mr.  E.  P.  Sanderson,  President  of  the  Old  Home  Day  Association,  pre- 
sided. At  each  plate  were  two  collections  of  welcome  home  songs,  the  one 
containing  twenty-three,  the  other  seventy-three  recent  war-time  songs  and 
also  old  and  familiar  songs.  During  the  evening  the  orchestra  rendered 
selections  and  many  songs  were  sung  by  those  present.  Music  was  a  leading 
feature  of  the  occasion.  The  singing  was  unusually  good  and  enthusiastic. 
At  8:30  p.  m.,  the  after-dinner  speeches  began.  Mr.  Sanderson  presided  ad- 
mirably and  introduced  the  si)eakers  with  remarks,  grave  and  gay,  compli- 
mentary to  the  speakers  and  enjoyable  by  the  large  audience. 

The  first  speaker  was  Hon.  E.  A.  Lane,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Safety 
Gomihittee  during  the  war.  He  gave  an  earnest  welcome  to  the  returned 
soldiers  present.  He  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  committee  and  specially 
mentioned  the  four-minutes'  addresses  made  by  selected  speakers  in  the  com- 
munity during  the  war  and  the  valuable  results  of  such  service. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Fischer  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  soldiers  from  this  town 
and  referred  to  the  Red  Gross  work  and  the  five  Liberty  liOans  of  which  he 
was  the  treasurer  and  leading  promoter.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  occasion  was  the  only  public  opportunity  the  community  had 
to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  service  done  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
town. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Sargent  followed  in  a  brief  address  commending  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  young  men  who  represented  the  town  in  the  war  period.  He 
closed  by  reading  a  brief  poem  by  his  brother.  Prof.  C.  E.  Sargent,  now  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  part  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Keep  the  Flags  Together. 

Let  us  keep  the  flags  together 
Now  the  days  of  strife  are  done ! 
Let  them  wave  in  blended  glory 
Now  their  common  cause  in  won ! 
With  their  folds  in  love  united 
Let  their  sacred  symbols  wed. 
And  one  flag  shall  tell  the  story 
To  the  children  of  the  dead. 

Like  a  Jewel  in  its  setting 
Is  our  flag  among  its  peers. 
'Tis  the  rainbow's  sacred  promise, 
Shining  thru  its  veil  of  tears, 
That  no  more  shall  earth  be  deluged 
By  a  tyrant's  ruthless  ban, 
When  each  nation  swears  allegiance 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Man. 

Judge  F.  S.  Jenkins  followed  with  an  appropriate  address  on  "Old  Home 
Spirit,"  and  read  a  letter  of  some  length  from  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Frank  Drake,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  regret  at  inability  to  be  present  and  his  high  estimation 
of  Pittsfield  and  of  his  former  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  town. 

Hon.  N.  S.  Drake  was  next  introduced.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  food 
production  of  the  town  during  the  war.  There  were  forty  war  gardens 
which  yielded  vegetables  for  many  families  for  the  fall  and  winter.  The  use 
of  land  was  furnished  free;  its  preparation  for  planting  and,  where  necessary 
seed  were  also  free.  The  farmers  of  the  town  did  excellent  service  by  in- 
creasing food  production  and  the  wheat  crops  were  much  greater  than  in 
previous  years. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Oilman,  representing  the  Grand  Army,  next  spoke  briefly  ex- 
pressing the  interest  of  the  veterans  in  their  young  comrades  of  the  great 
war. 

One  of  the  chief  si)eakers  of  the  evening  was  Captain  H.  F.  McDonald, 
former  Mayor  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  whose  experience  overseas  was  extensive.  He 
urged  the  young  soldiers  to  carry  into  civil  life  the  high  spirit  manifested  in 
the  nation's  service,  to  work  hard,  to  render  unselfish  service  to  their  country 
and  to  cultivate  a  common-sense  view  of  life  and  duty.  He  questioned  the 
propriety  of  the  pay  of  men  in  military  service  who  faced  great  dangers  as 
compared  with  the  unusually  large  pay  of  men  in  government  work  at  home 
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in  shipyards  and  elsewhere.  He  looked  with  disfavor  on  the  covenant  of 
the  proposed  Leagae  of  Nations,  and  criticised  the  scheme  at  some  length. 
He  believed  Lloyd  George  the  ruling  sidrit  of  the  i>eace  conference,  and  re- 
garded concessions  to  Japan  with  distrust 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Webster,  rector  of  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  next  spoke.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  his  son  was  in  the  navy, 
and  still  in  service,  and  to  the  valuable  work  of  the  navy.  He  emphasized 
the  need  of  an  nnselflsh  spirit  among  the  people  in  view  of  the  perplexing  con- 
ditions facing  the  country.  He  differed  from  Captain  McDonald  in  his  view 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  looked  forward  with  much  hope  for  America 
and  all  nations.  In  his  opinion  a  great  lesson  of  the  war  was  a  wiping  out 
of  class  distinctions.  Whatever  the  future  brings  the  heart  of  the  country  is 
sound. 

Lieutenant  G.  S.  Barnes  of  Reading,  Mass.,  recently  returned  soldier,  in  a 
few  words  expressed  his  pleasure  in  being  present  and  at  the  reception  tend- 
ered to  the  soldiers.  He  believed  the  war  experience  gave  a  broader  outlook 
on  life  and  fitted  the  returning  soldiers  for  greater  usefulness. 

Rev.  W.  I.  Sweet  responded  to  the  Toast:  THE  RED  CROSS  AND  THE 
GOLD  STAR. 

After  speaking  of  the  "Work  in  the  Trenches  at  Home*'  by  the  Red  Cross, 
he  mentioned  with  special  emphasis  the  great  work  done  by  the  women  at  the 
head  of  the  following  committees :  Mrs.  Newman  Durell,  Knitting  and  Sewing ; 
Mrs.  Courtland  Freese  and  Miss  Lillian  Elkins,  Surgical  Dressings ;  Mrs.  Wm. 
B.  Ely,  Women's  Liberty  Loan,  also  Home  Nursing,  also  pianist  and  musical 
leader.  He  regretted  the  absence  of  several  of  the  boys  who  could  not  leave 
their  positions  taken  since  they  returned  and  come  the  long  distance.  He 
mentioned  those  still  in  the  service — Frank  Buffum,  Dr.  Burt  W.  Carr,  Everett 
Hall,  Clarence  Barton,  Louis  Paul  Girouard,  Russell  Weldon,  Ivan  Yea  ton. 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  six  boys  who  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice — four  of 
them  sleeping  in  France  and  two  at  home:  Earl  W.  Cram,  Ezra  Dupuis, 
Alpha  J.  Danis,  William  A.  Peterson,  William  E.  Smith  and  Fred  W.  Sleeper. 
The  address  to  these  were  the  following  two  poems: 

The  ETening  Star  by  Harold  Seton 

"The  evening  star  a  child  espied, 

The  one  star  in  the  sky. 
"Is  that  God's  service  flag?"  he  cried, 

And  waited  for  reply. 

The  mother  paused  a  moment  ere 

She  told  the  little  one : 
"Yes,  that  is  why  the  star  is  there! 

God  gave  His  only  Son!" 

My  Star 

I  have  a  star  of  gold  on  my  breast, 

A  star  of  strife,  a  star  of  rest ; 

It  marks  a  sword- thrust  through  my  heart. 

It  tells  of  glory  and  of  pain. 

Of  bitter  loss  and  wondrous  gain, 

Of  youth  that  played  the  hero's  part.  ' 

O,  star  of  gold  upon  my  breast. 
Tell  of  those  stars  that  he  loved  best ; 
He  bore  the  stripes,  he  suffered  all 
To  keep  our  banner  free  from  stain ; 
He  hath  not  given  all  in  vain 
In  answering  his  Nation's  call. 

O,  star  of  hope  upon  my  breast, 
Strengthen  the  faith  I  have  professed ; 
He  died  that  nations  might  be  free ; 
Help  me  to  live  for  truth  and  right, 
And  with  my  woman's  soul  to  fight 
Nerved  by  his  immortality. 

(Caroline  Ticknor  of  the  Vigilantes) 
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Bey.  W.  Scott  was  the  next  speaker.  He  congratulated  those  who  had 
in. charge  the  arrangement  of  Old  Home  Week  for  their  successful  manage- 
ment. He  regarded  it  as  interesting  that  two  speakers  at  the  banquet  dif- 
fering in  their  views  as  to  the  League  of  Nations  frankly  expressed  their 
differences.  He  believed  free  speech  and  discussion  helpful  to  final  sound 
opinion.  He  thought  in  some  form  a  League  of  Nations  was  inevitable  and 
that  the  United  States  would  be  safer  and  more  useful  in  such  a  league 
than  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Newman  Durell  was  next  introduced  and  read  the  following  verses: 

A  Sock  Song 

• 

•    Once  on  a  time  she  made  him  socks — 
^     Frivolous,  fluffy  things  in  blue 

Or  palest  pink,  with  tiny  loops 

To  pull  the  dainty  ribbons  through, 

Hummed  a  little  song  the  while 

Her  fingers  flew  so  deft  and  fleet; 

"Through  all  his  life — where'er  they  go — 

God  keep  the  path  of  my  baby's  feet !" 

But  that  was  twenty  years  ago ! 
Today,  she's  knitting  Just  the  same — 
Long  woolen  hose,  for  the  son  who's  gone 
To  play  his  part  in  war's  grim  game— 
And  she  prays  her  song,  as  her  needles  fly, 
Fashioning  socks  for  a  warrior  meet; 
''God,  where  the  dangers  thickest  be. 
Guard  safe  the  way  of  my  soldier's  feet !" 

(Mazie  Garuthers) 

Mrs.  Courtland  Freese  was  called  upon  and  read  the  poem  entitled : 

The  Woman  Behind  the  Man 

Yes — I  grant  they're  the  U.  S.  Army 
Standing  there  three  in  a  row ; 
The  man  in  the  garb  of  the  workshop, 
The  soldier,  the  man  with  a  hoe. 
And  I  wouldn't  belittle  their  service — 
All  part  of  a  splendid  plan — 
But  I  want  you  to  think  for  a  moment 
Of  the  woman  behind  the  man. 

War!    Ah,  the  word  strikes  terror 

To  the  heart  of  womankind. 

It  hasn't  a  place  in  her  scheme  of  life, 

Nor  a  chord  of  response  in  her  mind. 

But  look — she  has  squared  her  shoulders, 

''It  has  come — I  must  do  what  I  can." 

And  she  flnds  her  work — did  she  ever  shirk? 

This  woman  behind  the  man? 

Not  in  the  line  of  battle — 

Is  that  the  one  place  for  the  brave? 

But  Just  in  back  in  the  hospital  shack. 

Who  measured  the  service  she  gave? 

Tireless,  sleepless,  unfaltering. 

Never  heeding  the  risk  she  ran. 

Strength  she  spent — strength  she  gave ;  hers  a  passion  to  save, 

This  woman  behind  the  man. 

And  back  in  the  homes  they  are  leaving — 

These  boys  fired  with  patriots'  zeal — 

Linked  so  dose  to  her  life — sweetheart,  mother,  or  wife — 

Can  she  answer  the  great  appeal? 
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Ah!    What  of  the  tireless  sewers, 

Of  the  knitting  needles  that  fij, 

Of  the  thought  and  the  care,  food  to  save  and  to  spare, 

This  is  her  mute  reply 

Paint  us  another  picture, 

Artist  with  thoughtful  brow, 

Put  them  all  three  in  the  front,  but  see 

That  she  has  a  place  there  now. 

The  soldier  boy — how  we  love  him! — 

The  farmer,  the  workingman — 

But  isn't  there  space — ^Just  some  modest  place —  % 

/or  the  woman  behind  the  man?" 

(Lettie  Vanderteer) 

Mr.  George  Denyen  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  the  last  speaker.  He  said 
the  returned  soldier  would  in  the  future  regard  his  service  as  a  great  and 
valued  experience.  He  told  several  pleasant  Negro,  Scotch  and  Irish  war 
stories  and  concluded  with  the  poem  of  G.  D.  Mayo  on 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray 

Here's  to  the  Blue  of  the  wind-swept  North, 
When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France ; 
May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  with  you  all 
As  the  Sons  of  the  North  advance. 

And  here's  to  the  Gray  of  the  sun-kissed  South, 
When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France; 
May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  with  you  all 
As  the  Sons  of  the  South  advance. 

And  here's  to  the  Blue  and  Gray  as  one. 
When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France ; 
May  the  spirit  of  God  be  with  us  all 
As  th^  Sons  of  the  Flag  advance. 

During  the  evening  three  cheers  were  given  for  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Frank 
Drake  whose  letter  was  read  by  Judge  Jenkins,  for  William  Vien,  a  Pittsfield 
soldier,  who  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm,  and  for  President  B.  P. 
Sanderson. 

The  exercises  at  the  Banquet  closed  at  midnight  with  singing  '*Auld  Lang 
Syne"  and  were  followed  by  dancing  by  the  returned  soldiers  aud  their  friends. 


OLD  HOME  DAY  SPORTS. 


The  members  of  the  Sports  Committee  were  P.  W.  Sherbuiiie,  Chairman, 
E.  N.  Harriman,  B.  A.  Lougee,  Camille  Grenier. 

List  of  events  and  winners  of  first  and  second  places.  Old  Home  Day,  1910, 
beginning  at  9  a.  m.    Contests  on  Drake  Athletic  Field. 

100  yd.  dash   (Senior) 

1st.   Kenneth  Robinson,   Silver  Medal. 
2nd.  Albert  Marden,  Bronze  Medal. 

100  yd.  dash  (Junior) 

1st.  Joseph  Cloutier,         Silver  Medal. 
2nd.  Ezra  Barton,  Bronze  Medal. 

50  yd.  dash  (Senior) 

1st.  Albert  Marden,  Silver  Medal. 

2nd.  Kenneth  Robinson,  Bronze  Medal. 

50  yd.  dash  (Junior) 

1st.  Joseph  Cloutier,         Silver  Medal. 
2nd.  Ezra  Barton,  Bronze  Medal. 
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Standing  Higb  Jump  (Open  event) 
Ifit.  Kennetb  Robinson,  Silver  Medal,  4  feet,  4  Inches. 
2nd.  Hector  Drolet,       Bronze  Medal,  4  feet,  3  Incbea. 

Running  Hlgb  Jump  <Open) 
1st.  Osmund  Jackson,      Silver  Uedal,  4  feet,  9  Incbea. 
2nd.  Kennetb  Robinson,  Bronze  Medal,  4  feet,  8  Inches. 

Running  Broad  Jump  (Open) 
1st.  Osmund  Jackson,      Silver  Medal,  16  feet,  S^  inches. 
2nd.  Kenneth  Robinson,  Bronze  Medal,  IS  feet,  11%  inches. 

Standing  Broad  Jump  (Open) 
let.  Eenoeth  Robinson,     Stiver  Medal,  8  feet,  4^  inches. 
2nd.  Albert  Marden,  Bronze  Medal,  8  feet,  1  Inch. 

Baee-Ball  Throwing  Contest  (Open) 
1st.  Frank  Foivle,  Ribbon  with  Clasp,  284  feet. 


Rest  HouM  and  Tannls  CoiitU,  Dnka  Field 

Old  Home  Day  Afternoon  Program  • 

Exercises  at  Carpenter  Memorial  Library, 
'  The  procession  of  the  enlisted  men  of  PittsQeld  formed  at  1 :15  p.  m.  at 

the  Washington  House  Square  and  after  a  march,  preceded  by  the  Plttsfleld 
American  Bund,   halted   before  the   Carpenter   Memorial   Library   where  the 
Tablet  exercises  took  place. 
Unveiling  of  Memorial  Tablet  in  Library 

Poem  (Recitation) Dorothy  Maxfleld 

Dedicatory  Address ■  ■ Hon.  H.  B.  Fischer 

Acceptance  of  'Memorial  Tablet  and  Giving  It  Into  care  of  F.  3.  Jenkins,  as 

custodian  J.  H.  Jenness,  Chairman  of  Selectmen 

Reply  of  Custodian  and  Town  Historian  F.  S.  Jenkln* 

Retirement  of  Soldiers  accom[)Bnied  by  FlttsBeld  Band 
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NAMES  ON  THE  MEMORIAL  TABLET. 

1917    Honor  RoU    1919 

Erected  by  the  Citiseos  of  Pittsfleld  In  gmtef  ul  memory  of  her  sons  who  served 

their  country  hi  the  World  War. 


Adams,  John  V. 

Adams,  Paul 

Adams,  William  A. 

Bachelder,  Clifton  R. 

Barton,   Clarence  L. 

Bates,  Kenneth  C. 

Blackstone,  Earl  W. 

Bouchard,  Dozilva  M. 

Brandt,  Carl  G. 

Brock,  Charles  H. 

Brock,  Scott  W. 

Brown,  Sidney  H. 

Bulfum,  Frank  H; 

Carr,  Burt  W. 

Carr,  Raymond  L. 

Caswell,  Burton  J. 

Cheney,  Clifford  A.' 

Clark,  John  S. 

Cote.  Alfred 
•Cram,  Earl  W. 

Creasey,  Norman 

Crocker,  John  M. 

Cronin,  Edward  A. 

Commings,  Mack 

Cutler,  Lew  S. 

Cutler,  Scott  A, 
*Danis,  Alpha  J. 

Desgn^anges,  Joseph  L. 

Dion,  Nazaire 

Doughty,  Sidney  C. 

Drake,  James  Frank 

Drollet,  Orgenore 

Drollet,  Osee  J. 

Drollet,  Rosario  V. 

Dubuc,  Phillas  N. 

Ducette.  Aleze  E. 
*Dupuis,  Ezra. 

Emerson,  Fred  E. 

Emerson,  Richard  C. 

Emerson,  Warren  E. 

Feuersteln,   Abraham 

Folsom,   Hiram   Tuttle 

Freese,  George  E. 

French,    Scott 

Garland,  Richard  R. 

Genest,  William  J. 

Girouard,   Louis   H. 


Glines,    Charles   E. 

Goodwin,  Cyrus,  Jr. 

Goodwin,  Leslie  R. 

Hall,  Edmund  A. 

Hall,  Everett  A. 

Hast,  Augustus  T. 

Heinis,  Alfred 

Heywood,  W.  Harold 

HUl,  CarroU  E. 

Hodgdon,   Charles   B. 

Houle,  Edmund 

Jackson,  David  F. 

Joy,  George  E. 

Joy,  Harvey  W. 

Laro,  Emaile  J. 

Leduc,  John  M. 

Mitchell,  Ralph  G. 

Nutter,  Franklin  H. 

Oshier,  William  E. 

Page,  Albert  E. 

Pellissier,  Adelard  R. 
•Peterson,  William  A. 

Philbrick,  George  H. 

Picard,  Albe 

Potter,  Waldo  B. 

Prescott,  Frank  W. 

Raymond,  Charles  J. 

Reil,  Fred  J. 

Robbins,  Ivan  C. 

Sargent,  Arthur  F. 

Sargent,  Ralph  L. 

Scott,  Robert  C. 
•Sleeper,  Fred   W. 

Smith,  Clifton  A. 

Smith,  Roland  A. 
•Smith,  W.  E. 

Smith  Ernest  M. 

Steele,  Ralph  E. 

Tasker,  William  M. 

Towle,  Edward  L. 

Vien,  William  L. 

Weeks,  Chester  R. 

Weldon,  Everett  D. 

Weldon,  Russell  F. 

Wheeler,  Vernon  E. 

Yeaton,  Conrad  D. 

Yeaton,  Ivan  A. 
Yorke,   Arthur  E. 


Mr.  Fisher's  Dedicatory  Address. 

Honorable  Board  of  Selectmen: 

The  Committee  chosen  by  the  voters  of  this  town  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held 
in  March  of  this  year  to  decide  upon,  procure,  and  erect  a  suitable  memorial 
for  its  sons  who  served  their  country  in  the  World  War,  have  carried  out  their 
duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  present  this  evidence  of  that  fact  The 
seyeral  members  considered  carefully  the  matter  of  names,  material,  form  and 
location,  deciding  finally  and  unanimously  upon  the  Tablet  here  placed  upon 
the  wall  of  this  Public  Institution. 
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Enduring  bronze  perpetuates  our  knowledge,  through  unborn  generations, 
that  Pittsfleld  breeds  and  fosters  the  type  of  Americans  who  have  proven  they 
may  be  relied  upon  to  the  death,  when  the  liberties  of  the  world  are  threatened. 

This  tablet  bears  the  many  names  of  our  youth  who  had  their  rebirth  in 
the  baptism  of  that  cataclysm,  six  giving  their  lives. 

Here  in  imperishable  metal  is  inscribed  the  proudest,  most  grateful  record 
any  Community  may  make,  hold  inviolate  and  pass  on  to  be  received  as  sacred 
heritage  by  posterity. 

May  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  as  it  strikes  through  the  casement  across 
its  lettered  face,  glinting,  warming,  each  separate  name,  flashing  each  Golden 
Star,  surcharge  this  cold  metal,  until  vitalized  with  a  compelling  magnetism, 
mute  yet  eloquent,  it  becomes  as  the  very  voice  of  Destiny,  giving  forth  its 
quickening  message  of  loyalty,  service,  sacrifice  for  Country  and  Humanity : 

To  all  who  may  follow 
Even  as  we  have  followed — This, 
WE  ALSO  GAVE— THAT  YOU  MAY  ALSO  GIVE. 

Acceptance  of  Tablet 

Mr.  Jenness. 

It  is  a  pleasure  in  behalf  of  the  town  to  accept  your  report.  We  deem 
highly  the  privilege  of  receiving  this  beautiful  emblem  dedicated  to  Pittsfield 
boys  and  we  feel  proud  of  the  honor.  We  compliment  your  committee  on  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  you  have  performed  your  duty. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  it  is  an  added  pleasure  to  entrust  to  you  this  tablet.  We  feel 
that  it  can  be  placed  in  no  better  hands. 

Reply  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 
I  consider  it  as  an  honor  to  the  Institution  to  have  such  a  tablet,  such  a 
memorial  for  the  boys  who  went  overseas  to  fight  for  a  better  and  a  higher 
civilization,  and  you  can  be  assured  that  as  long  as  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
at  the  head  of  this  Institution,  I  shall  consider  it  a  sacred  trust.  (To  the  boys) 
There  Is  another  memorial  and  record  for  you.  Your  names' will  be  inscribed 
on  the  state  record  at  Concord  and,  as  town  historian.  I  shall  compile  that 
record.  On  it  will  be  placed  your  name,  age,  department  of  service,  name  of 
nearest  relative,  date  of  discharge  and  other  data  concerning  yourselves.  It 
is  desired  to  have  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  your  service. 


Exercises  al  Park 


Music,  Community  Chorus  Mrs.  Newman  Durell,  Leader 

Address  of  Welcome  E.  P.  Sanderson,  President 

Announcements  and  Cheers  for  Dr.  B.  W.  Carr,  former  Red  Cross  Chairman 

Rev.  W.  I.  Sweet 

Music Community  Chorus 

Introduction  of  Lt.-Gov.  Cox  of  Massachusetts E.  P.  Sanderson 

Oration    Lt.-Gov.   Channing  H.   Cox 

Reading  of  letters  of  former  citizens N.  S.  Drake 

Music  Community  Chorus 

On  the  platform  were  officers  of  the  association,  visitors  and  former  resi- 
dents of  Pittsfield,  and  representatives  of  neighboring  towns. 
Address  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Sanderson,  President  of  Old  Home  Day  Association 

It  is  an  honor  to  stand  in  this  company  and  to  greet  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  best  of  towns,  for  it  is  true,  that  those  fields  are  the  dearest  which  we 
tread  earliest  It  is  also  an  honor  to  succeed,  as  I  have,  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  this  town,  Ex-Gov.  Hiram  A.  Tuttle  and  Hon.  Sherburne 
J.  Winslow.  Their  memory  is  fresh  in  our  hearts.  I  want  to  stop  and  pay 
tribute  to  them  for  what  they  have  done  during  their  lives  and  for  their  devo- 
tion to  this  town  and  all  of  its  citizens.  Sixteen  years  ago  under  Governor 
Tuttle  and  in  the  following  years  under  Mr.  Wislow's  leadership  we  enjoyed 
Old  Home  Day.  We  could  not  then  realize  the  tremendous  changes  which  were 
to  come.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  shall  never  again  find  in  this  fine  old 
town  the  same  condition  of  affairs  that  existed  before  this  war,  a  change  which 
has  been  brought  home  to  us  so  forcibly.    I  want  to  say  to  the  boys  here  that 
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while  there  are  six  gold  stars  on  the  tablet  it  is  fortunate,  and  we  rejoice,  that 
there  are  not  still  more. 

No  one  under  present  conditions  can  attempt  to  predict  the  future  condition 
of  affairs,  no  one  can  tell  boundaries  and  kingdoms,  or  democracies  or  how  our  own 
country  may  be  affected,  but  we  must  have  faith  and  courage  in  the  future. 
While  our  children  may  not  live  under  the  conditions  of  the  past  or  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  past,  they  may  enjoy  better  conditions  even  than  in  the  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years  that  have  preceded. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  .seven  years  ago  this  month  Columbus  first  dis- 
covered this  country.  This  is  a  short  period  as  time  goes.  This  month  of 
August  has  been  noted  for  the  fact  that  Ck)lumbus  at  that  time  sailed  into  the 
new  world. 

I  venture  to  read  the  poem  of  Joaquin  Miller  on  Columbus,  a  poem  remark- 
ably suited  to  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day.  It  expresses  the  faith  all  men 
should  have  in  the  future. 

Columbus  by  Joaquin  MiUer 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:  "Now  we  must  pray, 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral  si)eak  what  shall  I  say?'' 
"Why  say  'Sail  on !  sail  on ;  and  on  !* " 


"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washes  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 

'Sail  on !  sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on !' " 

They  sailed,  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow 
Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 

"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 
Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 

These  very  winds  forget  their  way. 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 

Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak  and  say — " 
He  said :      "Sail  on,  sail  on !  and  on !" 

They  sailed.    They  sailed.    Then  spake  the  mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight. 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait. 

With  lifted  teeth  as  if  to  bite ! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word : 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on !  sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on !" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.    Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!      And  then  a  speck — 

A  light!  A  light!  A  light!  A  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  fiag  unfurled; 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn! 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:      "On!  sail  on!" 
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Mr.  SaoderMB's  Introductloii  gf  Ueatcamnt-Govemar  Cox. 

Llentenaat-GoTemor  Cox's  ancestors  lived  bere  from  time  immemorial  nod 
be  blmself  was  bom  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  bat  he  sajs  tbe  bapplest  time  of  liis 
life  bas  been  the  Tacatlons  he  bas  spent  Id  Pittsfleld. 

Ctiannlng  Cox  is  well-known  everrwhere.  There  are  Channing  Cos  clubs 
eTerywhere.  Although  I  am  a  democrat  I  always  vote  (or  Chaoning  Cos  and 
I  have  his  pledge  that  when  be  Is  Governor  or  President,  be  will  come  here  and 
deliver  the  Old  Home  Daf  oration. 

Speech  delivered  by  Ueutount-Gavenior  Cox 

Mr.  President  and  Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

For  tbe  kindly  words  of  your  President  and  (or  your  friendly  greeting  I 
am  most  grateful,    It  is  true  as  tbe  President  bas  said  I  did  not  have  the  great 
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privilege  of  being  bom  here  in  Pittsfleld  and.  therefore,  I  suppose,  I  must  say 
that  I  was  not  "to  tiie  manor  bom",  but  I  am  only  once  removed  because  my 
good  mother  was  born  here  and  here  have  lived  members  of  my  family  who 
bave  been  here  since  tbe  community  was  settled.  The  happiest  days  of  my 
life  have  been  spent  bere.  Here  too  my  good  uncle  lived  and  in  bis  quiet  way, 
holding  to  his  own  opinions,  he  led  one  of  the  most  useful  lives  I  have  known, 
and  he  inspired  young  men  and  young  women  to  high  endeavor  and  gave  them 
an  equipment  with  which  they  could  go  out  and  lead  lives  of  service  in  tbe 
world.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  which  I  regard  as  one  of  tbe  most  honored 
professions.    Would  that  there  were  more  of  tbem ! 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  come  tiack  here,  for  where  Is  there  a  prettier 
spot  than  on  these  hills,  where  have  people  lived  more  contented  livee.  and 
where  have  so  many  men  and  women  gone  forth  In  tbe  world  and  led  lives  of 
usefulness  and  service  in  every  line  of  endeavor?  I  am  grateful  to  be  asked 
to  come  bere.    It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  finest  things  New  Hampshire 
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has  ever  done  was  the  step  forward  it  took  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Rollins  when  he  established  Old  Home  Week.  When  I  meet  a  man  in  the  city 
who  likes  to  talk  of  his  home  back  in  the  country,  I  know  immediately  that 
he  is  ninety  per  cent  good.  How  fine  it  is  that  once  a  year  the  sons  and 
daughters  can  be  summoned  back  to  the  old  hearth  stone  and  once  more  be 
inspired  by  those  blessed  associations  of  youth !  For  there  is  nothing  else  in 
the  world  so  gripping  and  personal  aa  they  are.  So  we  have  come  back  from 
a  distance  to  greet  these  old  friends  and  see  these  old  scenes.  We  do  well 
to  recall  those  old  families  who  have  lived  here  in  happiness  and  contentment 
and  those  homely  virtues  which  have  ever  made  New  Hampshire  distinguished. 
In  these  days  when  there  are  so  many  problems  hard  of  solution,  we  do  well 
to  turn  back  again  to  their  lives  and  to  the  principles  of  people  who  had  to 
cut  their  garments  from  the  cloth  they  had  and  were  compelled  to  govern 
their  expenses  according  to  their  income  and  who  lived  peacefully  and  without 
everlastingly  trying  to  keep  up  with  somebody  who  lived  next  door.  I  say  we 
do  well  to  reall  those  homely  virtues  which  have  made  us  come  back  here  to-day. 

We  are  especiaUy  glad  to-day  to  come  back  to  Pittsfield  not  only  to  see 
those  who  formerly  lived  here,  but  also  those  young  men  who  a  year  ago  to-day 
were  absent,  but  who,  thank  God,  are  here  to-day.  We  are  glad  that  when  the 
great  test  came  it  was  found  that  men  of  our  own  time,  men  of  our  own  day 
and  generation  had  kept  alive  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  fathers  and  the 
patriotism  which  had  been  theirs,  and  when  their  country  called,  were  ready 
to  go  forward  and  give  everything,  including  life  itself.  They  made  still  more 
lustrous  the  proud  name  of  New  Hampshire.  ''Comparisons  are  odious,"  but 
when  we  look  over  the  record  of  the  contribution  of  the  New  England  boys  to 
their  country,  we  feel  proud  and  offer  tribute  to  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  the 
Yankee  boys  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  whose  one-hundredth  anniversary  was  celebrated 
this  past  year,  tellR  of  taking  a  walking  trip  through  the  White  Mountains  and 
Franconia  Notch.  When  he  was  near  the  spot  from  which  he  hoped  to  see  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  the  great  wonder  work  of  Nature,  he  approached 
a  man  cutting  trees  beside  the  road  and  said,  "Can  you  tell  me  where  is  the  best 
place  to  see  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain?*'  The  wood  chopper  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  replied :  "I  don't  know.  I  have  never  seen  it"  Mr.  Lowell  ex- 
claimed, ''Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  lived  near  this  greiat  wonder 
that  men  and  women  come  from  far  and  even  from  across  the  water  to  see  and 
that  you  have  never  seen  it?"  The  wood  chopper  answered,  **That  is  true. 
1  have  never  seen  it."  Mr.  Lowell  told  the  wood  chopper  what  he  thought  of 
him.  Then  the  wood  chopper  asked,  "Suppose  you  come  from  Boston,  don't 
you?"  Mr.  Lowell  admitted  it  "Boston!"  sighed  the  wood  chopper  "Oh, 
Boston,  what  wouldn't  I  give  if  once  before  I  die  I  might  take  a  trip  to  Boston 
and  how  I  would  like  to  go  to  Concord  and  Lexington  and  I  believe  that  if  I 
could  stand  on  Bunker  Hill,  my  happiness  would  be  complete.  I  presume  you 
walk  over  there  every  Sunday  afternoon,  don't  you?"  Mr.  Lowell  replied  re- 
luctantly he  never  went  but  once  and  then  in  the  company  of  his  father.  The 
wood  chopper  made  reply:  "Things  we  can  have  for  nothing  and  for  half 
price  are  those  things  which  we  do  not  care  for  at  all."  I  see,  however,  that 
you  still  care  for  things  which  you  can  have  for  nothing.  I  hope  that  we  may 
grip  with  hook  and  steel  some  of  the  great  fundamentals  of  this  country  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  established  for  we  need  to  go  back  to  them  if 
we  are  to  go  forward. 

Democracy  does  not  mean,  "I  am  as  good  as  you,"  but  democracy  should 
mean,  "You  are  as  good  as  I."  If  democracy  is  worth  all  the  cost  of  life  and 
treasure  which  was  so  gladly  poured  out  in  its  defense,  then  how  important 
it  is  that  we  to-day  here  in  America  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  keep 
democracy  pure,  to  make  it  mean  everything  that  these  men  thought  it  meant 
when  they  were  ready  to  give  their  lives  to  its  defense.  Our  most  virile 
/  American,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  said  that  while  we  should  strive  constantly  to 
make  opportunity  equal  for  all  men,  yet  every  man  should  be  taught  to  under- 
stand that  equality  of  opportunity  also  meant  equality  of  responsibility.  I  hope 
the  time  will  come  for  every  man  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  toil  and  labor, 
his  Industry  and  of  his  skill  and  genius,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  always 
for  a  man  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success  and  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  take 
with  him  his  children  and  to  give  them  opportunities  and  possibilities  which 
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may  have  been  denied  to  him.  But  this  cannot  be  a  real  democracy  that  is 
worth  saving  when  we  permit  in  our  country  men  to  take  in  their  own  hands 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  or  permit  them  to  intimidate  the  officers  of  the  law, 
or  when  we  allow  any  organization  or  group  of  organizations  to  become  bigger 
than  the  government  itself.  It  is  not  a  democracy  when  we  allow  men  to  march 
through  the  streets  carrying  a  red  flag,  an  emblem  which  means  lack  of  respect 
for  law  and  disbelief  in  religion.  There  is  room  for  only  one  flag  in  our  country 
and  that  is  the  one  the  boys  carried  with  them  into  battle. 

There  are  men  who  cannot  read  and  write  the  English  language.  They 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  aspirations  of  the  great  free  people  of  this  country. 
We  must  teach  them  and  win  them  over  to  the  principles  of  Americanism.  But 
there  are  men  who  can  read  and  write  English  who  are  opposed  to  this  govern- 
ment and  even  now  are  trying  to  undermine  the  institutions  under  which  they 
have  lived"  and  prospered.  Now- the  time  has  come  for  virile  communities, 
led  by  virile  men,  to  stand  forth  and  say  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  America, 
"There  is  no  room  for  such  as  you  and  you  can  take  ship  to  another  country." 

The  keynote  of  the  watch-word  of  the  day  here  in  America  has  been  given 
by  the  President  of  the  Old  Home  Day  Association — the  forward  look,  a  look 
of  hope  and  a  look  of  faith.  We  all  ought  to  be  optimists.  There  is  every 
reason  why  we  should  be  optimists.  A  good  definition  of  an  optimist  has  be^i 
given  as  a  man  who  can  come  home  at  the  close  of  day  and  sit  down  and  make 
lemonade  out  of  the  lemons  that  have  been  handed  to  him  during  the  day. 

Our  good  Mayor  Logan  of  Worcester,  called  generally  the  first  citizen  of 
Worcester,  a  Scotchman  and  one  who  is  proud  of  it,  tells  this  story. 

A  Scotch  lad  went  out  to  fight  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  was  badly 
shot  to  pieces.  He  was  sent  home  with  his  right  arm  gone  at  the  shoulder. 
A  nice  old  lady  tried  to  console  him.  "My,  isn*t  it  awful  the  way  you  have 
been  treated!"  she  said.  "It  might  have  been  worse."  "Why,  how  could  it 
have  been  worse?"  He  said,  "I  might  have  had  my  month's  pay  in  my  right 
arm  as  it  was  shot  away."  The  world  is  full  of  such  optimism  but  is  also  full 
of  pessimism.  But' we  must  brush  it  aside.  An  educated  man  said  the  other 
day,  "America  has  seen  her  best  day.  I  believe  that  the  clock  has  struck  twelve 
for  the  future  of  America."  Let  us  not  have  this  point  of  view.  Think  of  what 
our  country  has  endured  in  the  past  two  years  and  think  of  the  way  the  people 
of  this  country  came  together  as  one  man  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
government.  You  know  the  story  of  the  lost  Battalion.  It  was  lost  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  They  were  surrounded  by  Germans,  for  three  days  were  with- 
out food  and  were  cut  off  from  any  communication  from  the  rear.  The  German 
leader  put  up  a  signal  for  them  to  surrender.  The  leader  of  the  American  unit, 
a  son  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  said  to  the  boys,  "Shall  we  surrender?" 
Back  came  unanimously  a  chorus  of  "No!"  Major  Whittlesly  made  a  reply 
to  the  German  which  will  become  historic.  The  Americans  went  forward, 
broke  the  German  lines  and  the  morale  of  the  Germans  was  dimmed  from  that 
day.  Who  were  the  men  who  composed  this  lost  Battalion?  They  were  fruit 
venders,  push  cart  drivers,  men  who  had  worked  in  sweat  shops  in  New  York 
and  many  of  them  were  born  in  foreign  countries.  They  came  here  for  a  chance 
to  better  their  condition  of  life  and  they  were  willing  to  give  everything  they 
had  to  hand  down  that  opportunity  to  their  children.  America  was  found  to 
be  sound  at  the  core  and  the  heart  of  America  beats  true.  Yes,  the  people  of 
America  to-day  are  sound  and  their  hearts  beat  true.  Whenever  any  issue 
is  presented  to  them,  they  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  the  right  thing.  They 
are  not  self-seekers  and  they  are  not  constantly  seeking  commercial  gain.  They 
are  willing  to  go  out  to  save  their  own  souls.  The  world  looks  to  America  now 
for  progress  and  leadership.  Let  us  have  faith  in  our  fellowmen  and  faith  in 
this  country.  America  is  the  only  nation  which  is  the  creditor  nation  of  the 
world;  it  is  the  only  nation  whose  great  industrial  machinery  is  intact  But 
let  us  rather  go  back  to  some  of  the  first  principles  of  this  community  and  to 
the  founders  of  the  nation  in  the  past.  Let  us  offer  too  the  prayer  of  the 
Cambridge  poet : 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 
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We  know  what  Master  laid  tby  keel, 
Wbat  Workmen  wronght  tby  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  eacb  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Where  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tla  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
'Tls  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  bx  the  gale! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempests  roar. 
In  spite  of  falae  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  ont  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee,— are  eU  with  thee. 

And  let  us  be  dedicated  to  the  great  principles  of  this  country  and  to  fulfilling 
the  mission  which  was  given  to  America  to  lead  this  country  and  the  world  to 
a  greater  and  better  future  where  there  shall  be  more  of  Justice,  more  of  right- 
eoQsnesa  and  where  there  shall  be  liberty  eternal. 


BASEBAIX  GAME. 

At  4.30  P.  M..  a  basebalt  game  took  place  at  Drake  Field  between  the  teams 
of  Pittsfield  and  Penacook.  The  score  was  Penacook,  8 ;  Plttsfleld,  0.  Suitably 
Inscribed  ribbons  were  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  winning  team. 


Graad  Stand  at  Drak*  FMd 
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BAND  CONCERT. 

Old  Home  Day  ended  with  a  Band  Concert  by  the  Pittsfield  American 
Band,  Clifton  A.  Smith,  Conductor,  in  the  Academy  Park. 

Prof^rain 

I. 

March — ^Anniversary  A.  F.  Neyers 

Overture — From  Dawn  to  Twilight ; Bennett 

Waltzes — Danube  Waves  Ivanovicl 

Comet  Duet — ^Autumn  Leaves Brickey 

Messrs.  Nevers  and  Smith. 
Popular — ^That  Tumble-Down  Shack  in  Athlone Sanders 

EL 

March— U.  S.  Field  Artillery   Sousa 

Medley — Songs  from  the  Old  Folks Lake 

Popular — Salvation  Lassie  of  Mine Story 

Selection — Humoreske  Dvorak 

Finale — Whip  and  Spur Allen 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 


The  observance  of  Old  Home  Week  for  1919  as  to  attendance  and  other 
features  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  town.  The  registration 
of  visitors  was  not  made  but  partial  lists  may  be  found  in  the  current  issues 
of  the  Valley  Times. 


JUST  A   COTTAGE  QUAINT  AND  OLD 

By  Kaiherine  Call  Simonds 

In  a  cottage  far  away,  where  the  twilight  shadows  play, 

All  the  fireside  folk  of  memory  abide. 
And  before  me,  to  and  fro,  gowned  in  days  of  long  ago. 

All  the  yesteryears  go  trooping  side  by  side. 

Oh,  the  lure  of  orchard  lanes,  waving  fields  and  ripening  grains, 
How  they  bid  my  feet  in  paths  of  old  to  roam. 

And  my  eyes  with  tears  o'eAll  as  my  quickening  fancies  thrill 
In  the  yesteryears  of  dear  old  home  sweet  home. 

Just  a  cottage  quaint  and  old,  'neath  a  sky  of  sunset  gold. 

Where  I  greet  my  fireside  faces,  one  by  one, 
Oh,  'tis  there  my  heart  will  bide  till  the  lengthening  eventide 

Of  the  yesteryears  of  life  shall  all  be  done. 

Franklin,  N,  H. 


THE  LATE  WARREN  BROWN 


When  the  late  Hon.  Warren  Brown 
of  Hampton  Falls  passed  away,  Sep- 
tember 19,  there  ended  a  career  of 
public  service  notable  for  both  its 
length  and  its  breadth,  for  the  num- 
ber of  years  it  covered  and  for  the 
variety  of  important  offices  that  it 
included.  Mr.  Brown  ''died  in  the 
harness,"  being  representative  in  the 
Legislature  of  1919  from  his  town, 
the  same  town  of  which  he  had  been 
chosen  selectman  in  1868,  his  span 
of  almost  continuous  public  service 
thus  covering  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born,  August  11, 
1836,  on  the  farm  where  he  died  and 
where  he  always  had  Uved.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  John  B.  and  Sarah  M. 
(Leavitt)  Brown  and  was  a  descend- 
ant in  the  seventh  generation  from 
John  Brown,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Hampton;  while 
other  New  Hampshire  pioneers  were 
included  among  his  ancestors. 

He  was  educated  in  the  pubUc 
schools  and,  at  Rockingham  Academy 
in  his  native  town  and  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

In  1858,  soon  after  Mr.  Brown  had 
attained  hbs  majority,  his  father  died, 
and  the  young  man  succeeded  to  the 
management  of  the  home  farm,  in* 
whose  history  ancestors  of  Daniel 
Webster  figure.  This  farm  Mr. 
Brown  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
upon  it,  in  1879,  he  erected  a  set  of 
buildings  which  made  it  one  of  the 
rural  show  places  of  the  state  for 
many  years. 

Agriculture  was  Mr.  Brown's  vo- 
cation through  Life  and  to  it  he 
devoted  himself  with  a  success  in 
which  diUgence  and  intelligence  had 
equally  important  parts.  Upon  many 
aspects  of  farm  life  he  was  considered 
an  authority  and  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Country  OenUeman 
and  other  leading  agricultural  papers 
of4the  country.  From  1879  to  1890 
he  was  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 


shire Agricultural  Society  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society.  For  twenty-four  yeard  he 
served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  being  the 
president  of  the  board  for  four  years. 

Always  interested  in  that  which 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  country 
life,  Mr.  Brown  was  active  in  the 
promotion  of  electric  railway  building 
in  his  section  of  the  state. 

As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Brown's 
first  pubUc  office  was  that  of  select- 
man, to  which  he  was  elected  in  1868. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  1872-73, 
in  1880,  in  1882,  in  1896,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  continu- 
ously since  that  time,  he  had  been 
moderator  of  the  town  meetings. 

A  staunch  RepubUcan  in  politics, 
Mr.  Brown  was  long  a  member  of  the 
state  committee  of  that  party  and 
prominent  and  influential  in  its 
councils.  In  1884  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion and  in  1908  was  a  presidential 
elector. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the 
state  Senates  of  1872-73  and  1873-74 
being  chairman  of  the  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  a  member 
of  the  conunittees  on  Railroads  and 
Banks.  Among  his  colleagues  were 
Joshua  G.  Hall  of  Dover  and  Warren 
F.  Daniell  of  FrankUn,  afterwards 
Congressmen,  and  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Bums  of  Wilton.  Mr.  Brown  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  state  senators 
of  the  decade,  1870-80. 

In  1879-81  Mr.  Brown  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Governor  Natt  Head's  execu- 
tive council,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  oldest  living  ex-coun- 
cilor in  point  of  service — a  distinction 
which  now  falls  to  Hon.  Benjamin  A. 
Kimball  of  Concord. 

Reversing  the  usual  order  of  pro- 
cedure, Mr.  Brown  did  not  serve  in 
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the  state  House  of  Representatives 
until  after  he  had  sat  in  the  higher 
bodies  of  the  Senate  and  Council. 
His  first  term  in  the  House,  however, 
was  that  very  important  session  of 
1887,  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  political  and  railroad  Ustory 
of  the  state. 

Hampton  Falls  is  one  of  many  towns 
in  the  state  which  make  it  an  almost 
universal  rule  not  to  send  any  of  its 
citizens  more  than  once  to  the  Legis- 
lature; but  in  1918  an  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
he  was  elected  unanimously  to  the 
General  Court  of  1919,  receiving  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  nom- 
inations at  the  primary. 

When  the  vital  statistics  of  this 
Legislature  were  compiled  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Brown  was  its  oldest 
member,  with  one  exception;  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  .amount  and 
distinction  of  his  public  service,  made 
him  a  marked  figure  throughout  the 
session.  By  vote  of  the  House  he 
was  exempted  from  the  lottery  of  seat 
drawing  and  was  given  a  chair  in 
"Statesmen's  Row,"  directly  in  front 
of  the  Speaker's  rostrum.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  he  was  presented 
by  his  fellow  members  with  a  gold- 
headed  cane  which  he  greatly  prized. 

Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  by 
Speaker  Tobey  upon  the  standing 
committee  on  Agricultural  College. 
He  was  constant  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  sessions  of  the  House  and  in 
his  attention  to  the  proceedings.  It 
was  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  him  in 
his  last  days  that  his  faiUng  health 
made  him  unable  to  attend  the  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  which  con- 
vened in  the  month  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the 
Public  Library  Conmiittee  of  his  town. 
His  lifelong  interest  in  literary  pur- 
suits, in  lustorical  research  and  in 
his  native  town  resulted  in  his  au- 
thorship of  one  of  the  best  works  of  its 
kind  with  which  New  Hampshire  has 
been  favored,  his  history  of  Hampton 
Falls,  published  in  1900;  it  is  accu- 
rate, interesting  and  exhaustive;    it 


contains  much  that  appeals  to  the 
general  reader.  In  1918  he  brought 
out  a  second  volume,  containing  much 
in  church  history  and  other  matters 
not  previously  recorded. 

Mr.  Brown  was  especially  interested 
in  Masonry,  in  which  he  had  attained 
the  32d  degree.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Star  in  the  East  Lodge  of  Exeter, 
November  11,  1869.  In  Exeter  he 
was  also  a  member  of  St.  Alban  Chap- 
ter, of  which  he  was  past  high  priest, 
and  of  Olivet  Council.  He  was  a 
member  of  De  Witt  Clinton  Com- 
mandery,  K.  T.,  of  Portsmouth,  and 
attended  the  conclave  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  recently  held  at  San 
Francisco.  In  other  lines  of  Masonry 
Mr.  Brown  belonged  to  the  Lodge  of 
Perfection  at  Portsmouth,  Rose  Croix 
Chapter  at  Dover  and  the  Nashua 
Consistory.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  Aleppo  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine, 
Boston. 

''Nature  richly  endowed  Warren 
Brown,"  says  the  Exeter  News-Letter , 
his  "home"  paper.  "Cast  in  a  large 
frame,  he  had  an  attractive  and 
imposing  presence  and  was  a  fine  type 
of  manly  beauty.  His  engaging  qual- 
ities were  many.  His  judgment 
of  men  and  events  was  sound.  He 
was  a  close  and  shrewd  observer  and 
this  lent  a  special  value  and  interest 
to  the  communications  with  which  he 
occasionally  favored  the  Newa^Letter. 
In  his  passing  Hampton  Falls  and  this 
section  have  sustained  no  slight  loss." 

On  January  1, 1867,  Mr.  Brown  was 
happily  married  to  Miss  Sarah  G. 
Norris,  a  native  of  Dover,  but  reared 
in  Lowell.  She  died  on  January  24, 
1917,  a  few  days  after  the  celebration 
of  their  golden  wedding.  Two  of  his 
four  children  survive  Mr.  Brown: 
Arthur  W.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Roscoe 
F.  Swain,  both  of  Hampton  Falls. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  home 
on  Sunday,  September  21,  with  a  very 
large  attendance  and  a  wealth  of  floral 
tributes.  Rev.  Edward  Green  of 
Exeter  oflSciated,  and  De  Witt  Clinton 
Commandery  performed  its  impress- 
ive service. 


RASPBERRYING 

By  Mary  E.  Hough 

They've  been  a  ras-ber-ing, 

I'll  wager  anything. 
Up  there  near  the  Lanes's, — that  patch  called  Oregon! 

Did  you  see  Sam  Jones  and  Ned, 

With  a  milk-pail  foaming  red? 
They  were  "traipsing"  home  across  our  very  lawn. 

Why  don't  we  go  ras-ber-ing, 

Now  we're  vacation-ing? 
If  you  don't  care  for  hiking  so  very  far  away, 

The  old  home  farm  has  places 

Where  we  can  tan  our  faces. 
In  case  we  don't  find  picking  that  will  pay. 

Fd  be  happy  as  a  king 

To  go  a  ras-ber-ing. 
Along  the  swale  of  cat-tails,  that's  next  the  lily-pond. 

You  say  they're  dried  up  there? 

Well,  we'd  find  them  anywhere, 
In  the  hog-lot  and  the  "Mossy-Place "^beyond. 

We'll  breakfast  on  the  wing. 

And  after  ras-ber-ijig. 
We'll  eat  our  lunch  in  Long  Woods, — you  know  the  pair  of  bars. 

The  shrub  you  have  to  drink 

'11  give  Barley  Corn  the  blink, — 
For  a  fan  I'll  take  the  big  straw-hat  of  Pa's. 

Oh,  hurrah  for  ras-ber-ing! 

Don't  the  tanagers  still  sing 
Down  in  the  "Slash"  of  briers,  so  full  of  underbrush? 

Haven't  sung  for  these  ten  years? 

Why,  what  ails  the  little  dears? 
But  anyhow,  there's  still  the  hermit  thrush. 

Yes,  I  know  that  ras-ber-ing 

Was  not  without  its  sting 
Of  gnats  and  skeets, — or  inch-worms  by  the  yard ; 

So  I'll  take  the  citronell. 

At  least  we'll  stay  "a  spell," 
But  I  never  cared  'bout  working  very  hard. 

But  what's  the  tale  you  bring 

'Bout  the  Jones'  boys'  ras-ber-ing? 
The  berries  were  "so  scat'rin'  and  so  skurse," 

They  camouflaged  their  pail, 

Pretty  nearly  to  the  bail? 
Then  you  bought  the  rest  for  me,  out  of  your  purse? 

But  still  childishly  I  cling 

To  the  ghost  of  ras-ber-ing. 
And  not  the  thing  itself  (though  that  must  be  kept  hid). 

It's  really  just  the  thought 

Of  the  lovely  old  farm-lot, 
For  I  don't  care  much  for  ^'ras-br^ys'* — never  did! 

Lebanon,  N.  H, 


THE  SEQUEL 

A  Study  of  Three  Men  and  a  Girl 

By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 

(Synopsis  of  first  nine  chapters:  Helena  Castle  is  the  child  of  a  love  match  between  the 
son  of  an  old  Boston  family  and  the  daughter  of  a  patent  medicine  millionaire  and  a  chorus 
girl.  Her  father  died;  her  mother's  people  lost  their  wealth;  and  her  mother  supported  herself 
and  h&r  child  in  a  small  New  England  town  by  doing  needlework.  Harry  Stone,  son  of  the 
wealthiest  farmer  in  the  county,  loves  Helena  and  asks  her  to  marry  mm.  But  she  goes 
away  to  school  where  she  meets  Nancy  Hutchinson,  of  a  Boston  family  in  a  different 
social  stratum  from  the  Castles.  Nan<rrs  brother,  Robert  becomes  very  devoted  to  Helena, 
but  she  cares  no  more  for  him  than  for  Harry,  whose  graduation  from  the  State  Agricultural 
College  she  attends  at  the  earnest  desire  of  ner  mother,  who  would  like  to  have  her  marry 
Harry.  Then  she  attends  Commencement  Week  at  Harvard  and  is  a  guest  of  the  Hutch- 
insons  at  their  Beverly  summer  place,  where  she  meets  Roger  Lorraine,  famous  Harvard 
athlete  and  coach,  whose  methods  of  love-making  differ  from  those  of  Harry  Stone  and 
Robert  Hutchinson.  Her  engajrement  to  Roger  is  followed  by  a  few  days  of  |)erfect  happiness, 
ended  by  the  news  brought  by  Harry  Stone  that  Helena's  mother  is  seriously  ill.) 


Fifteen  minutes  later  I  left  the 
Hutchinson's  house,  so  stunned  and 
dazed  that  I  hardly  realized  what  was 
happening.  I  came  to  myself  in  my 
own  room  with  the  smell  of  whiskey 
very  strong  about  me.  Clarice  was 
bathing  my  head  with  ice-water,  while 
Roger  was  kneeling  beside  me,  kissing 
my  hands,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
Nancy,  apparently  unconcerned  at 
his  presence,  were  flinging  toilet 
articles  and  clothes  into  my  suit-case. 
Somehow  I  got  to  my  feet. 

"Never  mind  those,"  I  managed 
to  say,  "the  only  thing  that  matters 
is  to  get  home  at  once."  Roger 
handed  me  my  motor  coat  and  bonnet, 
and  lifting  me  in  his  arms,  carried  me 
straight  to  Harry's  automobile,  and 
put  me  in  it. 

"I'll  be  with  you  tomorrow  after- 
noon," he  said.  "There  must  be 
some  place  in  the  village  where  I  can 
stay— I'll  find  one,  that's  all!"  He 
held  me  very  close  and  kissed  me 
repeatedly.  "My  darUng — my  poor 
Uttle  girl." 

Robert  began  to  crank  the  machine. 
"Start  her  up,  Harry!"  he  said, 
"you're  losing  time.  I've  telephoned 
to  Boston  to  have  Dr.  French  and 
the  best  nurse  he  can  lay  his  hands  on 
start  at  once  in  his  motor,  and  they'll 


get  there  before  you  do.  Don't  be  a 
baby,  Helena,  such  reports  are  always 
exaggerated." 

The  cheap  Uttle  automobile  fairly 
flew  that  night,  and  as  soon  as  I  felt 
better,  I  asked  Harry  a  few  questions. 
But  there  was  not  much  to  tell. 
Besides,  he  kept  choking,  and  rub- 
bing the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  his 
great  fists,  and  all  this  made  him 
incoherent.  At  last  controlling  him- 
self a  little,  he  said, 

"When  that  man — I  don't  know 
his  name — comes  tomorrow  after- 
noon, I'll  meet  him  at  the  train  and 
take  him  to  our  house.  He'll  be 
comfortable  there,  at  any  rate,  and 
you  can  see  him  easily  the  first 
second  that  you  can  leave  your 
mother." 

"Thank  you,  Harry,"  I  said, 
"you're — ^you're  awfully  good." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  he  repUed,  "but 
I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you — ^it's  pre- 
cious Uttle." 

The  automobile  swung  up  sharply 
in  front  of  my  mother's  Uttle  house. 
Mrs.  Stone  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way, and,  with  a  cry,  ran  forward. 

"Praise  be  you've  got  here,  my 
precious  lamb,"  she  cri^,  "don't  you 
fret  none.  I  hope  Harry  hasn't 
scared  you  half  to  death.  A  doctor 
and  a  nurse  has  just  got  here  from 
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Boston,  and  they  say  there's  lots  of 

hope." 

***** 

It  was  evening  of  the  next  day 
before  I  left  my  mother's  room,  the 
large  peaceful  room  that  she  and  I 
had  shared  so  many  years.    She  was 
not  deUrious,  but  lay  in  a  stupor,  her 
arms  stretched  out  over  the  white 
spread.     My  entrance  made  no  im- 
pression on  her  whatever,  but  Miss  . 
Houston,  the  nurse,  said  that  it  was 
possible  that  she  might  wake  any 
minute,  and  ask  for  me,  so  I  drew  a 
chair    beside   the    bed   and    waited. 
The    nurse    went    back    and    forth, 
putting  things  to  rights  in  the  dis- 
ordered  room,   with   that   eflBciency 
and  quiet  haste  which  the  kindest 
and  most  loving  amateur  can  never 
attain;  she  asked  very  few  questions, 
seeming  to  know  by  intuition  where 
to  look  for  a  duster  and  a  dry  mop, 
and  where  the  Unen  chest  ought  to 
be.     In  a  few  minutes  my  bed,  in 
which  Mrs.  Stone  had  evidently  been 
sleeping    herself,    was    smooth    and 
fresh,  the  rows  of  sticky  bottles  and 
tumblers  had  vanished,  the  bureau 
was  tidy,  the  bathroom  immaculate. 
Then  she  came  to  my  mother  and 
took  her  pulse. 

''There's  no  change/'  she  said,  "I 
don't  need  to  call  the  doctor  just  yet, 
he's  getting  a  little  hard-earned  sleep, 
poor  man;  and  do  you  know  I  think 
this  lovely  lady  needs  a  bath,  and 
fresh  linen,  and  the  tangles  combed 
out  of  that  glorious,  n  golden  hair, 
more  than  anything  else  just  now." 

I  watched  her  jealously  as  she 
bathed  my  mother,  changed  her  night 
gown  and  sheets,  and  brushed  out  her 
beautiful  hair;  her  skin  was  like 
white  roses,  and  her  long  lashes 
looked  black  against  it,  shading  her 
half-open,  dark  blue  eyes.  When 
Miss  Houston  had  finished,  she  stood 
for  a  minute  looking  at  her. 

''It  seems  impossible  that  she  is 
old  enough  to  be  your  mother,"  she 
said,  "but  you  are  very  much  aUke. 
I  think  I  must  call  the  doctor  now." 

Dr.  French  was  encouraging.  "  Your 


mother  is  very  ill,"  he  said,  "but  I 
have  seen  many  equally  sick  women 
recover,  Miss  Castle,  and  she  has  a 
naturally  sound  constitution  in  her 
favor.     I  must  go  back  to  Boston 
now,  but  Miss  Houston  can  reach  me 
by  telephone  at  any  time,  and  I  will 
come  down  again  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  at  all  events.    I  do  not 
trust   your   local   doctor,   and   your 
ignorant,  though  well-meaning  friends, 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage 
already  and  should  be  kept  away. 
This  room  was  enough,  when  I  first 
saw  it,  to  turn  almost  any  well  per- 
son into  a  corpse.     As  for  you,"  he 
added  kindly,  putting  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  "you  had  better  go  and 
have  a  good  sleep,  or  we  shall  have 
two  patients  on  our  hands  instead  of 
one.     You   cannot,   of   course,    stay 
here;  but  Miss  Houston  has  prepared 
one  of  those  pretty  little  spare  rooms 
for  you,  and  will  call  you  at  once  if 
your  mother  shows  signs  of  regaining 
consciousness;    and  you'll  see  things 
in  a  very  different  light  after  a  good 
night's  rest." 

I  went  out  on  the  piazza  with  him, 
and  watched  him  hurry  ofif  in  his 
motor;  then  realizing  that  the  after- 
noon train  must  have  arrived  several 
hours  before,  I  ran  down  to  the  gate 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  road, 
half-expecting  to  see  Roger  waiting 
about  somewhere  for  a  signal  to  come 
to  the  house.  To  my  intense  sur- 
prise it  was  not  Roger  whom  I  saw 
coming  towards  me,  but  Robert 
Hutchinson. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  walking  up  lei- 
surely and  shaking  hands.  "Don't 
look  so  terribly  disappointed.  It 
isn't  flattering  to  a  man's  vanity." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  replied  Robert,  in  an 
unconcerned  manner,  "I  always  did 
like  this  part  of  the  country — it's 
very  attractive  around  here.  You've 
never  asked  me  to  make  a  real  visit, 
just  to  come  and  take  Nancy  home  and 
useful  Uttle  jobs  Uke  that.  This  time 
I've  come  to  stay  as  long  as  I  like." 
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''Where?    At  the  Stone's?''    . 

*'No/'  he  said  with  a  dry  laugh, 

I  am  not.  I  understand  that  Roger 
is  going  there — ^it's  just  about  what  I 
^should  have  expected  of  him,  too! 
Do  you  want  Harry  to  put  out  a  sign: 
'Free  board  and  lodging  for  Helen's 
suitors.  No  distinction  made  between 
the  fortunate  and  the  rejected !'?  I'm 
:going  to  stay  with  you." 

''  You  are  not!"  I  cried.  " I  don't 
\vant  you,  I  won't  have  you,  I  can't 
bear—" 

"That's  all  right,  Helena,"  he  said 
easily,  *' nevertheless,  I've  come  to 
stay.  I  assure  you,  Roger  won't 
mind." 

"Where  is  Roger?"  I  asked  anx- 
iously. "Has  anything  happened  to 
him?     Did  he  send  you?" 

"My  dear  girl,"  answered  Robert, 
**will  you  please  try  to  get  that  per- 
sistent idea  that  Harry  and  I  share 
the  same  amiable  qualities  out  of 
your  head?  If  you  expect  me  to  be  a 
sort  of  carrier-pigeon  between  you  and 
Roger,  you'll  be  sadly  disappointed. 
I  came  here  because  I  felt  like 
it.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
Roger  since  his  stagey  embrace  with 
you  in  Harry's  automobile  before  the 
face  of  the  entire  wondering  house- 
party.  Kindly  tell  me  how  your 
mother  is." 

With  somewhat  tardy  gratitude,  I 
tried  to  thank  him,  as  I  gave  him  the 
details,  for  his  kindness  and  thought- 
fulness  in  sending  for  Dr.  French  and 
Miss  Houston.     He  cut  me  short. 

"Any  fool  ought  to  be  able  to  con- 
nect a  doctor  and  a  nurse  with  a  case 
of  typhoid  fever,"  he  said,  "and  I 
think  instead  of  standing  out  here 
any  longer,  waiting  for  Roger,  you'd 
better  go  in  and  take  a  bath  and  get 
some  sleep.  You  look  as  if  you 
needed  both." 

"If  you  see  Roger,"  I  said,  turning 
obediently  towards  the  door,  "will 
you  tell  him  to  come  in  at  once — 
that  I  want  to  see  him?" 

"I  will  not,"  rephed  Robert.  "If 
he's  in  town,  I  guess  he  can  come  at 
once,  if  he  wants  to,  without  having 


another  man  tell  him  to;  and  if  he's 
engaged  to  you,  but  doesn't  know 
you  want  to  see  him,  he  must  be  even 
a  bigger  idiot  than  I  take  him  for." 

Just  then  the  little  boy  who  runs 
all  the  village  errands  came  panting 
up  to  me,  and  handed  me  a  telegram. 
I  tore  it  open  without  a  word,  but  I 
saw  Robert  give  him  a  shining  fifty- 
cent  piece. 

"Unavoidably  detained  in  Boston. 
Will  try  to  come   down  tomorrow. 

R." 
I  sank  down  on  the  steps  and  began 
to  cry.     Roger  took  the  telegram  out 
of  my  hand,  read  it,  and  began  to 
swear. 

"His  father,  of  course,"  he  said  at 
last,  "probably  wants  him  to  copy  a 
brief." 

"But  Roger  has  told  him  by  now!" 
I  exclaimed.  "We  were  going  to  tell 
every  one  today." 

"Very  kind  of  you,"  said  Robert 
sarcastically,  "but  hardly  worth  the 
trouble,  as  a  good  many  people,  with- 
out undue  effort,  had  already  suc- 
ceeded in  guessing  that  something  of 
the  sort  was  going  on,  even  before  they 
witnessed  your  fond  farewell.  Well — 
if  he's  told  his  father,  the  old  man's 
probably  overwhelming  him  with  con- 
gratulations, and  he  can't  escape." 
"I  don't  believe  it's  that,"  I  said. 
"Don't  you  really?"  exclaimed 
Robert  crossly,  "do  go  in  and  get 
washed  up;  you're  a  sight.  It's 
fortunate  Roger  isn't  here  to  see  you; 
he'd  break  the  engagement  in  a  min- 
ute.    I  don't  count,  but— ^" 

"I  am  beginning  to  think,"  I  said 
with  the  sobs  rising  in  my  voice, 
"that  you  count  a  good  deal." 

I  glanced  up  at  him,  as  I  tried  to 
choke  back  my  tears,  and  noticed  for 
the  first  time  how  white  and  tired  he 
looked;  at  all  events,  his  ill-temper 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  for  he  was 
smiling  again. 

"If  that  were  true,"  he  said,  "I 
should  wish  you'd  begun  to  thinJc  of 
it  a  little  sooner — but  it  isn't.  Re- 
member what  you  said  yourself — I 
am  a   'great  lazy,   stupid,   shiftless 
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crea — '  there!  I  didn't  mean  to  make 
you.  cry.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  think 
ril  spend  the  night  in  the  hammock. 
It's  lovely  and  cool  here.  Please 
go  to  bed  yourself,  my  dear." 

I  obeyed;  but  tired  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  go  to  sleep.  I  agonized 
over  my  mother;  I  lashed  myself  into 
a  ferment  of  repentance  over  my 
treatment  of  Robert;  but  these 
troubles  were  nothing  compared  to 
the  new  one,  which  seemed  all  the 
worse  because  it  was  so  vague:  why 
had  Roger  not  come? 

Long  after  midnight  I  heard  Miss 
Houston  open  the  front  door  and 
walk  over  to  the  hammock.  I  in- 
stantly reaUzed  that  she  must  have 
known  then  that  Robert  would  be 
there. 

"I'm  going  to  he  down  now  on  the 
other  bed  beside  Mrs.  Castle's  and 
\  get  some  rest,"  I  heard  her  say,  *4f 
you  will  come  and  watch  beside  her. 
What  a  tower  of  strength  you  are — 
you  were  the  most  self-reUant  baby, 
even,  that  I  ever  helped  usher  into 
the  world!"  She  laughed  a  Uttle 
and  I  knew  they  must  be  great  friends. 
"That  lovely  girl — this  is  very  hard 
for  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Robert  in  a  low  voice. 

"But  then — whatever  happens, 
she'll  have  you — " 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  I 
heard  Robert's  voice  again,  dull  and 
strained. 

"Yes,  whatever  happens,  she'll 
have  me,"  he  said,  "but  she's  going 
to  marry  another  man.  Let's  not 
talk  about  it,  if  you  don't  mind." 

XI 

The  strain  of  the  next  few  days  was 
very  great.  My  mother  lay  in  a  dull 
stupor  most  of  the  time,  but  often 
she  was  delirious.  Her  fancies  nearly 
always  took  her  back  to  her  life  with 
my  father,  and  she  Uved  over  the 
worst  moments  with  a  reaUty  that 
was  dreadful.  She  thought  that  my 
father  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
law  firm  and  was  sitting  in  gloomy 
silence  before  her;   that  she  saw  my 


grandfather  lying  on  the  floor  of  his 
room,  his  pistol  still  clasped  in  his 
dead  hand,  his  head  in  a  pool  of  blood; 
that  the  children's  coffins  were  being 
carried  from  the  house  to  the  dreary 
cemetery  beyond  the  village.  Mrs. 
Stone  went  about  the  kitchen  with 
the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
and  would  not  let  Lucy  come  near 
the  place;  but  Harry,  who  had  alwajrs 
adored  my  mother,  hung  about,  Uke 
a  faithful  watch  dog  who  hopes  to  be 
of  some  service,  however  trifling. 

"I  can't  bear  it,"  he  would  say, 
over  and  over  again.  "If  there  ever 
was  a  saint  on  earth,  she  is  one!  and 
see  how  she's  had  to  suffer!  What 
brutes,  what  horrible  brutes  men  are!" 

"Not  you,  Harry,"  I  said. 

"Not  most  men,  either,"  remarked 
Robert,  cheerfully,  and  helping  him- 
self to  a  doughnut.  "Go  out  on  the 
piazza,  Helena,  where  there's  a  little 
air  stirring.  It's  stifling  hot  in  this 
kitchen,  and  there's  nothing  Uke  a 
close  room  to  make  us  imagine  evil  of 
our  fellow  beings."  I  walked  out, 
and  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
Roger. 

It  was  four  days  since  I  had  seen 
him,  and  at  first  I  could  do  nothing 
but  sit  down  beside  him  in  the  ham- 
mock and  cry,  with  relief  and  joy  and 
weariness,  my  head  against  his  shoul- 
der; finally  I  managed  to  ask, 

"Why  couldn't  you  come  at  once, 
darling?    What  happened?" 

"Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me  now?" 

"You  know  how  glad!"  I  said, 
"but  tell  me  why?" 

"Some  day,  sweetheart,  not  now." 

"Why  not?"     I  persisted. 

"Don't  you  know  I  would  have 
come  if  it  had  been  possible?  Don't 
you  trust  me,  Helena?" 

I  felt  ashamed. 

"Tell  me  about  your  mother,  dear," 
he  said  quietly,  "is  there  anything 
you  need  for  her,  anything  I  can  do?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "Robert  seems  to 
have  done  everything.  But,  Roger, 
you  know  we  can't  possibly  be  married 
for  a  long  time." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he 
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cried,  ''as  soon  as  your  mother  is 
conscious,  and  can*  bear  it,  you  must 
tell  her;  then  we'll  be  married  at 
once,  in  her  room." 

"But,  Roger,  I  couldn't  leave  her; 
it  would  be  inhuman." 

"Of  course  not;  you'll  stay  here 
until  she  has  fully  recovered;  I'll 
stay  too." 

"But  Roger,"  I  began  for  the  third 
time,  "perhaps  you  don't  realize  that 
it's  quite  probable  she  never  will 
recover." 

"And  if  that  should  happen," 
asked  Roger,  kissing  away  the  tears 
from  my  eyes,  "to  whom  should  you 
come  but  to  me,  darling?" 


But  as  the  days  went  by,  the  delir- 
itun  lessened,  the  stupor  seemed 
more  and  more  Uke  a  natural  sleep, 
and  my  mother  recognized  me, 
vaguely  at  first,  but  as  if  glad  to  have 
me  about.  In  time,  though  very 
weak  and  ill,  she  was  like  herself 
again,  sweet  and  cheerful  and  beauti- 
ful, lying  very  quiet  in  her  white  bed, 
her  long  golden  hair  spread  back  over 
the  pillow,  smiling,  docile,  and  appar- 
ently contented,  as  long  as  I  did  not 
leave  her.  At  last  the  time  came 
when  she  was  able  to  be  propped  up 
with  pillows,  to  listen  while  I  read 
aloud  to  her,  to  knit  a  Uttle  and  talk 
about  what  we  would  do  "when  she 
was  well  again";  but  the  weariness 
never  left  her  eyes  and  I  could  see 
that  when  she  thought  she  was  not 
being  watched,  she  did  not  smile. 
One  day  I  surprised  her,  and  found 
her  crying. 

"Why,  mother,  darUng!"  I  ex- 
claimed putting  my  arms  around  her, 
"what  is  it?    What's  troubling  you?" 

"It's  nothing,"  she  said,  controll- 
ing herself  quickly,  "of  course  I  shall 
be  well  very  soon  now,  and  every- 
thing will  be  as  usual.  Only  you 
don't  know,  dear,  how  happy  it 
would  make  me,  if  you  and  Harry 
should  get  married,  right  here  by  my 
bed." 

I  took  away  my  arms.     * '  O  Mother, 


I  said,  "I  wish  I  could  if  it  would 
make  you  happy  but  I  couldn't — I 
couldnH  marry  him." 

"You  look  so  frightened,  dear," 
she  said  in  alarm,  "what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"Nothing,"  I  replied  forcing  her 
back  on  her  pillows  as  gently  as  I 
could,  "only  I  don't  love  him — you 
wouldn't  want  me  to  marry  a  man  I 
didn't  love." 

"No,"  she  said  with  a  little  sigh, 
"no."  Then,  anxiously,  "Robert 
Hutchinson  is  here  a  great  deal, 
Helena.  Has  he  proposed  to  you 
again?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  and  blushed  hotly, 
remembering  that  ghastly  sail.  My 
mother  saw  the  quick  color,  and  mis- 
understood it.  She  gave  a  little  cry, 
almost  joyful. 

"Then  it's  he,  dear!  I'm  sorry  for 
Harry,  but  otherwise  I'm  glad.  He'll 
make  you  happier  than  Harry  could, 
and  I've  always  liked  him,  better 
than  I  feared  you  did." 

"No,  mother,"  I  said,  "it  isn't 
Robert,  either.  But — "  I  hesitated; 
she  seemed  hardly  strong  enough  to 
be  told  the  truth,  and  yet  I  did  not 
know  how,  with  her  insistence,  I 
could  keep  her  in  ignorance  any 
longer.  "But — there  is  some  one 
else."  Then,  in  as  few  words  as  I 
could,  I  told  her  about  Roger,  ending 
"I  can't  tell  you  how  I  love  him! — 
I  worship  him!  If  you  really  want 
me  to  be  married,  if  it  will  make  you 
any  happier,  I  can  be,  at  any  moment 
you  choose.  He  begged  me  himself 
that  it  might  be  that  way — that  we 
might  be  married  at  once,  by  your 
bed,  as  soon  as  you  were  well  enough 
to  know  how  we  felt.  May  I  send 
for  him  to  come  here,  and  let  you  see 
him?   O  Mother!  you're  not  angry — " 

"Angry!"  my  mother  interrupted 
me;  she  was  half-laiighing,  half -cry- 
ing, wholly  excited.  A  flush  of  pink 
had  come  into  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  were  shining.  "Angry!  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  long  ago,  you 
naughty  child?  You've hadthis lovely 
secret  up  your  sleeve  for  weeks,  and 
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I've  been  lying  here,  so  bored,  and 
longing  for  news.  How  long  will  it 
take  you  to  produce  your  paragon?" 

"About  twenty  minutes."  I  ran 
to  the  door  and  flung  it  open. 
"Harry"!  I  called,  feeling  perfectly 
sure  that  he  was  somewhere  within 
hearing,  "go  quickly  and  tell  Roger 
to  come  at  once,  that  mother  wants 
to  see  him,"  and  Harry,  who,  sure 
enough,  was  on  the  piazza  reading 
"Hoard's  Dairyman,"  started  off  on  a 
dead  run  for  the  farm. 

Robert  was  on  the  piazza  too;  he 
pushed  back  his  chair  leisiu'el^,  and 
came  in,  his  disgusting  pipe  m  one 
hand,  and  a  tiresome  looking  book 
by  Kipling  in  the  other,  his  finger 
marking  the  place.  He  smiled  at  my 
mother,  and  went  over  to  the  bed. 

"While  Helena  goes  upstairs  and 
brushes  her  hair  and  puts  her  engage- 
ment ring  on  again,"  he  said,  "I  may 
as  well  sit  down  and  tell  you  what  a 
darned  good  fellow  Roger  Lorraine  is!" 


I  felt  beforehand  that  mother  and 
Roger  would  love  each  other;  but  I 
had  not  foreseen  that  the  mutual  con- 
quest would  be  so  great  and  so 
immediate.  In  five  minutes  my 
mother  was  smiling  as  she  had  not 
done  once  since  her  illness;  in  ten,  she 
laughed  outright;  and  in  fifteen,  when 
Miss  Houston  came  to  drive  us  away 
(Robert  had  already  vanished),  Roger 
leaned  over  and  kisised  her,  and  I  saw 
that  she  was  completely  vanquished. 
We  went  out  arm  in  arm,  and  Robert 
meeting  us  outside  showered  us  with 
rice,  and  grinned. 

"I  guess,"  he  said,  "that  Fve 
explored  the  country  around  here 
enough  for  the  present.  I'm  going 
to  Boston  on  the  evening  train." 

"Then  we'll  go  together,"  said 
Roger.  "Oh  Bobby!  did  you  ever 
know  another  girl  like  Helena?" 

"No,"  said  Robert,  "and  I  never 
want  to!  What  on  earth  are  you 
going  for?  I  should  think  there  was 
— er — quite  a  little  scenery  to  interest 
you  here." 


"Why,  you  see,  dearest,"  said 
Roger,  turning  to  me,  "that  as  we're 
to  be  married  so  soon  there  are  a 
niunber  of  things  that  I  must  attend 
to  at  once.  You'll  have  some  prep- 
arations to  make  yom^elf ,  you  know 
you  will.  Please  don't  scold  me 
when  you  know  how  I  hate  to  go." 

"Then  don't,"  I  said  realizing 
perfectly  well  how  unreasonable  I 
was,  and  yet  provoked  with  him  for 
going. 

"Helena,"  he  said  with  mock 
gravity,  "you  may  as  well  learn  while 
there  is  yet  time  that  it  does  abso- 
lutely no  good  to  tease  me.  This  is 
Monday;  I  will  come  back  Satiu-day 
afternoon,  and  we  will  be  married 
that  evening.  It  is  now  foiu*  o'clock 
and  I  shaU  leave  with  Robert  at 
quarter  past  seven.  Are  you  going 
to  be  cross  or  pleasant  until  I  go?" 

"Cross,"  I  said,  smiling  in  spite  of 
myself.  "Roger — your  family  won't 
think  this  is  an  awfully  queer  wedding, 
will  they?  You  know  Miss  Houston 
says  that  mother  is  so  frail  that  it 
wouldn't  be  safe  to  ask  even  your 
parents  to  come.  And  yet  mother 
has  this  fancy,  she  seems  to  wish  so 
much  to  see  me  married — " 

"It's  a  very  nice  fancy,"  said 
Roger,  "I  want  to  see  you  married 
myself.  Of  course  my  family  will 
understand;  but  you  must  give  me  a 
chance  to  explain  to  them,  mustn't 
you?  Let's  walk  down  to  the  minis- 
ter's and  ask  him  not  to  make  an 
important  engagement  for  Saturday 
night." 

"Good-bye,"  drawled  Robert,  open- 
ing his  book  again,  "by  way  of 
congratulation  let  me  remind  you  of 
Punch's  advice  to  those  about  to 
marry — dpn't." 

XII 

When  we  first  went  to  live  in  our 
house,  there  were  five  stuffy  little 
rooms  and  a  shed  downstairs,  and 
two  small  rooms  and  one  large  one 
upstairs;  it  was  close  and  cramped 
and  dark,  but  it  was  the  best  we 
could  afford,  and  we  lived  in  it  just 
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as  it  was  for  a  good  many  years. 
After  my  father  died,  however,  and 
my  mother  began  to  make  a  little 
money,  she  fixed  it  over,  by  slow 
degrees.  First  the  partition  between 
the  "parlor''  and  *' sitting  "-room  was 
knocked  down,  and  they  became  one 
large,  sunny  living-room;  the  dining- 
room  and  "back  chamber''  were 
turned  into  a  big  bedroom  for  mother 
and  me,  and  a  bathroom  was  added; 
the  kitchen  became  the  dining-room, 
and  the  shed  the  kitchen;  upstairs, 
we  had  done  nothing;  we  used  the 
two  little  rooms  for  guest  chambers, 
and  the  big  one  for  storing  purposes; 
but  we  had  long  been  planning  to 
"fix  these  up  too,"  when  I  got  through 
school,  and  the  heavy  expense  of  my 
education  was  over.  No  sooner  was 
Roger  gone,  then  my  mother,  with  a 
sort  of  joyful  excitement,  turned  my 
attention  to  the  big  storeroom. 

"You  must  have  that  fireplace 
unblocked,"  she  said,  "and  Harry  will 
move  all  the  truck  into  the  loft  over 
the  kitchen,  I  am  sure.  Then  get 
hold  of  Mr.  Harris  (the  "handy-man" 
about  the  village)  to  paint  and  paper 
it  for  you.  White  woodwork,  and  a 
dark  green  floor,  and  pink  walls — 
oh,  I  can  just  see  what  it's  going  to 
look  like!" 

"There's  that  set  of  furniture  up 
in  my  attic  that  you've  always  set 
such  store  by,"  said  Mrs.  Stone. 
She  was  now  occasionally  admitted 
to  the  sickroom,  and  was  sitting  by 
my  mother,  fanning  her.  "I  don't 
admire  it  much  myself.  I  think 
these  brass  bedsteads  and  oak  bureaus 
they  make  now-a-days  are  a  sight 
handsomer;  but  if  you'd  like  it,  you 
can  have  it,  and  welcome." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Stone,"  I  cried,  "do 
you  really,  really  mean  it?  I  oughtn't 
to  take  it — it's  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars." 

"  WeU,  if  it  is,  I  don't  know  as  it's 
any  too  good  for  you.  I  always 
meant  you  should  have  it."  She 
sighed,  and  turned  her  head  away, 
and  I  knew  what  was  passing  through 
her  mind.     "Harry  can  cart  it  over 


as  soon  as  Mr.  Harris  gets  the  room 
licked  into  shape." 

By  Friday  night,   the  alterations 
were  completed,  and  after  I  had  shut 
the  door,  and  gone  away,  leaving  the 
transformed  room  in  perfect  order,  I 
went  back  to  it  a  dozen  times.     It 
fascinated   me.     I   straightened    the 
homespun  rugs  on  the  floor  and  the 
old-fashioned  mirror  over  the  bureau; 
I   brushed   invisible   dust   from  the 
shining  brass  andirons,  and  relaid  the 
folds  of  the  crisp  muslin  curtains  at 
the  windows;    I  walked  over  to  the 
great  fourposted  bed,  and  smoothed 
the   snowy   linen   counterpane;    the 
simple  little  white  satin  dress,  which 
I  had  hurriedly  made  myself,  and  the 
tuUe  veil,  which  mother  had  insisted 
I   should   also   have,   lay   across  it. 
Somehow,  it  seemed  the  proper  place 
to  keep  them,  until  it  was  time  to 
put  them  on.     I  am  not  very  religious ; 
but  suddenly  I  found  myself  on  my 
knees,  and  I  was  praying,  as  I  never 
had  before,  and  never  will  again,  I 
am  afraid,  that  I  might  be  worthy  of 
Roger,  and  his  love;    that  I  might 
never  disappoint  him  or  fail  him  in 
any  way;  that  I  might  be  a  help  and 
not  a  burden  to  him,  a  guiding  star 
and  not  a  dragging  weight.     It  was 
after  midnight  when  I  finally  rose; 
and  I  turned  again,  even  with  my 
hand  on  the  door,  with  tears  rolling 
down  my  cheeks,  and  a  wonderful,  joy- 
ful fear  pounding  away  at  my  heart. 
"Even  if  the  world  should  come  to 
an  end  tomorrow,"  I  whispered  to 
myself,  "I  shall  have  married  Roger 
tonight." 


I  met  Roger  at  the  train,  and  we 
ate  our  supper  alone  together,  with 
the  door  open  into  my  mother's 
room;  then  I  went  upstairs  to  dress, 
and  Miss  Houston  fastened  my  veil, 
and  handed  me  the  big  bunch  of 
white  roses  that  Roger  had  brought 
with  him,  and  I  went  to  mother  to 
slip  my  engagement  ring  on  to  her 
finger,  and  give  her  one  more  kiss  at 
the  last  moment. 
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"The  minister  is  here,"  I  said,  "he 
is  talking  to  Roger  out  on  the  piazza, 
and  Roger  says  he  has  been  waiting 
an  hour  and  a  half.  ShaU  I  tell  them 
to  come  in,  dear?" 

A  little  cloud  passed  over  my 
mother's  face,  the  first  I  had  seen 
since  I  had  told  her  about  Roger. 

"Just  at  this  last  moment,''  she 
said,  "I've  another  foolish  fancy.  I 
want  you  to  send  Roger  in  here  alone 
for  a  minute.  You  can  go  and  talk 
to  Mr.  Trent.  I  promise  it  won't  be 
long." 

I  kissed  her  and  went  out. 
"Roger,"  I  said  gaily,  "Mother  wants 
to  see  you  alone  for  a  minute.  I 
think  she's  going  to  tell  you  that  I'm 
not  half  good  enough  for  you." 

Roger  laughed,  but  I  could  see  that 
he  looked  surprised,  as  he  rose,  and 
went  quickly  into  the  house,  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  I  tried  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Trent,  but  I  could  not  help 
wondering  what  was  passing  in  my 
mother's  room.  At  first  there  was 
merely  a  steady  low  murmur  of  voices; 
then  I  could  hear  my  mother  evi- 
dently asking  questions,  and  on 
Roger's  part  dead  silence  followed, 
after  what  seemed  an  eternity,  by  a 
quick  storm  of  protest,  entreaty, 
interruption;  finally  my  mother's 
voice  rang  out,  loud  and  clear,  and 
laden  with  terror  and  anguish. 

"Helena,"  she  cried,  "come  here, 
come  here  at  once!" 

I  ran  to  the  door,  flung  it  open,  and 
rushed  in;  she  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
her  eyes  so  wide  and  dark  in  her  white 
face  that  for  an  instant  I  thought  she 
had  become  deUrious  again. 

"Oh,"  she  moaned,  "I've  been  so 
ill,  it's  robbed  me  of  my  senses!  All 
I  could  think  of  has  been  that  I  must 
see  you  safe  with  some  one  who  would 
love  and  care  for  you!  And  what 
have  I  done!  Thank  Heaven  it  isn't 
too  late!  While  you  were  upstairs 
dressing,  it  suddenly  came  over  me 
that  something  was  wrong;  that  you 
had  never  once  spoken  of  a  letter  or  a 
gift  from  Mrs.  Lorraine;  that  Roger's 
parents  knew  nothing  of  the  girl  he 


intended  to  make  his  wife.  O  my 
darling  child,  my  precious  little  girl! 
In  ten  minutes  you  would  have 
married  him!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  said 
hoarsely.  "In  ten  minutes  I  shall 
have  married  him!  What  do  I  care 
for  Mrs.  Lorraine,  and  for  presents 
and  letters?  I  have  not  even  thought 
of  her!" 

"You  have  not  even  thought  of 
her!"  shrieked  my  mother.  "Have 
you  thought  of  your  own  childhood? 
Have  you  thought  of  your  father? 
Do  you  wish  to  marry  a  man  who  has 
sacrificed  everything  to  get  you,  and 
be  reminded  of  it  every  hour  until  you 
die,  or  he  does?  Not  in  words,  per- 
haps, if  your  husband  should  prove 
kinder  than  mine  was,  but  by  poverty 
and  lonesomeness  and  the  hatred  of 
those  who  should  love  you  dearly? 
Do  you  want  to  know  why  Roger  did 
not  join  you  at  once  when  you  came 
to  me?  You  have  not  thought,  I 
suppose!  Well,  I  have  thought,  and 
I  will  tell  you!  It  was  because  he 
had  told  his  parents  whose  child  you 
were,  and  they  refused  for  a  single 
instant  to  hear  of  such  a  marriage. 
He  stayed,  hoping  to  find  some  means 
of  softening  them,  and  of  bringing 
you  some  message  from  them  when* 
he  did  come — and  he  stayed  in  vain. 
Do  you  know  what  he  has  been  doing 
this  last  week?  He  has  been  telling 
them  that  your  mother  is  dying,  that 
there  is  no  one  you  can  go  to  but  him- 
self, and  this  is  the  result:  he  comes 
to  you  disinherited  and  disowned. 
You  have  been  condemned  without 
a  hearing;  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
discover  what  you  yoiu^elf  are,  even 
though  your  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents were  as  bad  as  the  Lorraines 
believe!  If  there  is  no  pity  at  a 
time  Uke  this,  do  you  imagine  that 
there  ever  will  be?" 

"If  Roger  has  given  up  all  this  for 
me,"  I  said  passionately,  "the  least 
return  that  I  can  make  for  so  much 
love  is  to  give  him  myself." 

"  To  give  him  yourself!"  she  panted, 
"to  marry  him,  and  take  him  away 
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from  everything  and  everybody  in 
the  world  that  is  dear  to  him!  To 
bring  into  the  world  children  for 
whom  you  will  have  no  food  and 
clothing!  To  feel  yourself,  when  the 
first  heat  of  passion  is  over,  a  very 
curse  to  the  man  you  love!" 

She  sank  back,  exhausted,  but 
quickly  raised  herself  again. 

'*You  promised,"  she  said,  "when 
you  were  a  little  child  I  made  you 
promise  that  this  thing  should  never 
happen.  listen,  Helena!  I  am  dy- 
ing— I  have  known  it  aU  along.  If 
no  word  of  yowrs  can  bind  you,  if 
you  are  so  dazzled  with  what  you  call 
love  that  it  blinds  you  to  the  memory 
of  your  own  childhood,  will  you  refuse 
the  last  request  that  yoiu*  mother 
will  ever  make?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  terrible 
silence;  she  seized  my  arms  and 
dragged  me  closer  to  her,  so  that  I 
could  not  look  at  Roger's  agonized 
face. 

**Tell  me,"  she  commanded. 

'^I  promise  you  again,"  I  said,  ''I 
will  not  marry  Roger  Lorraine." 

She  gave  a  little  gasp,  and  feU  back 
on  her  pillows;  her  hands  relaxed  their 
hold,  and  fell,  limply  at  her  sides. 

"Mother!"  I  cried  in  alarm. 
•    My  mother  did   not  answer  me. 
She  was  dead. 

XIII 

It  was  mid- August  when  my  mother 
died;  and  when  the  glorious  days 
of  Indian  summer  came,  late  in  Octo- 
ber, Harry,  scorning  Miss  Houston's 
help,  began  to  carry  me  out  to  the 
old  string-hammock  underneath  the 
maples. 

There  was  a  long  p)eriod  of  time  of 
which  I  have  no  coherent  memory.  I 
know  that  I  lay  in  a  darkened  room, 
that  the  bed  seemed  to  have  no  bot- 
tom to  it,  that  there  were  sharp 
shooting  pains  in  my  head,  and  a 
queer,  quivering  ache  that  came  and 
went  in  my  back.  I  never  seemed  to 
go  to  sleep  and  I  never  seemed  to 
wake  up.  Part  of  the  time  I  was  in 
pain,  and  part  of  the  time  I  did  not 


suffer,  or  feel  anything  at  all.  I 
merely  existed. 

At  last  I  realized,  without  feeling 
enough  interest  in  the  matter  to 
wonder  why  I  should  be  there,  that 
I  was  in  the  "spare  chamber"  at  the 
Stones'  house.  It  has  a  "painted 
bedroom  set,"  dull  brown  with  bright 
blue  roses,  and  on  the  walls,  papered 
in  a  gloomy  yellow  relieved  by  splot- 
ches of  gold,  hung  pictures  in  black 
oval  frames,  of  all  the  dead  members 
of  the  Stone  family.  There  are  also 
some  wax  wreathes,  and  some  mot- 
toes done  on  canvas  in  cross-stitch: 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  (which  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  singularly 
appropriate  for  such  a  guest  room), 
"The  Lord  Will  Provide,"  etc.  The 
fireplace  has  been  blocked  up  and  an 
air-tight  stove  reigns  in  its  stead,  but 
the  mantel  still  remains,  fringed  with 
red  worsted,  and  adorned  with  two 
white  vases,  two  little  simpering 
shepherdesses,  and  a  china  dog.  The 
toilet  set  is  bordered  with  heavy  blue, 
and  has  a  design  of  sea-shells;  grad- 
ually so  many  varied  charms  l^gan 
to  pall  on  me. 

"Just  why  am  I  here?"  I  asked, 
turning  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
little  girl  in  a  very  low  frock  and 
frilled  pantalettes,  a  work  of  art  that 
hung  directly  opposite  my  bed. 

Miss  Houston  laughed.  "That's 
the  first  question  you've  asked,"  she 
said,  "I  thought  the  glories  of  your 
room  might  rouse  you  to  ciuiosity  in 
time.  Mrs.  Stone  felt  she  could  not 
remain  away  from  home  any  longer, 
and  so  we  brought  you  here  almost 
immediately  after  you  were  taken  ill." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  how 
long  it  is  since  I  was  taken  ill?" 

"It  is  nearly  two  months." 

"So  it  is  now  about  the — ?" 

"It  is  the  twelfth  of  October," 
she  said. 

I  knew  then  that  I  must  have 
faUen  sick  very  soon  after  my  mother's 
death.  The  f  imeral  was  vivid  enough ; 
my  mother  was  biuied  in  my  wedding 
gown,  with  my  bridal  flowers  in  her 
hands;    the   httle   house   was   filled 
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with  the  village  people  who  had  loved 
my  mother,  and  who  mourned  her 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts;  but 
there  were  very  few — almost  none — 
among  them  who  came  to  me  with 
help  or  comfort.  Ever  since  I  first 
went  away  to  school,  I  had  withdrawn 
more  and  more  from  my  neighbors; 
each  year  I  had  found,  or  fancied 
that  I  found,  them  more  dull,  narrow 
and  uncongenial.  The  Leightons  had 
gone  to  California;  and  all  the  Hutch- 
insons,  except  Bobby  (who  had  gone 
off  camping  alone  in  the  Maine  woods 
the  day  after  he  and  Roger  went  to 
Boston  together)  were  in  Europe. 
Miss  Houston,  who  had  been  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  me  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  Mrs.  Stone,  who  for  a 
long  time  I  had  only  condescended 
to  tolerate,  were  the  only  women  to 
whom  I  could  turn;  and  when,  on  the 
way  back  from  the  cemetery,  Roger, 
with  whom  I  rode  alone,  tiu-ned  away 
from  home  instead  of  going  towards 
it,  I  knew  that  the  questions  which 
must  be  settled  between  us  sooner  or 
later  were  coming  then. 

"My  darling — ^is  there  anything  on 
earth  that  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"What  is  there  that  any  one  can 
do?"  I  asked  dully.  "I  must  have 
a  little  time  to  think — to  adjust 
myself  to  conditions  as  they  are  now." 

"Will  it  be  easier  for  you  if  I  stay 
with  you — or  if  I  go?" 

"I  really  think" — my  lips  trem- 
bling so  that  they  barely  formed  the 
words — "that  it  will  be  easier  if  you 
go." 

"I  think  so  too,"  he  said  gravely, 
"but  there  are  a  few  things  that  I 
must  say  to  you  before  I  do.  First, 
I  must  ask  you  to  believe  that  I 
never  meant  to  deceive  you;  remem- 
ber that  I  knew  nothing  of  your  prom- 
ise to  your  mother.  I  only  felt  that 
there  were  certain  things  that  would 
cause  you  pain  when  you  knew  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to 
hear  them  after  we  were  married — 
after  you  were  my  wife — than  before. 
Then  there  is  something  else.  I  told 
you  once  that  no  power  on  earth  or  in 


heaven  or  in  hell  could  keep  me  from 
marrying  you— ^I  mean  it  still.  No 
— I'm  not  going  to  try  to  make  you 
break  your  promise;  but  that  prom- 
ise holds  good  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions. I  must  change  those  condi- 
tions. I  haven't  a  cent  in  the  world 
now,  and  I  don't  know  just  how  I'm 
going  to  work  to  get  any.  But  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  a  job  somewhere,  I'll  write 
you,  so  you'll  know  my  address;  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  earn  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year — " 

"But,  Roger,  it  isn't  just  the  money; 
I  couldn't—" 

"Of  course  it  isn't  just  the  money; 
but  by  the  time  I  can  earn  that,  I  can 
take  care  of  the  other  compUcations, 
too.  Remember  that  your  case  is  a 
sequel  to  your  mother's,  not  a  replica 
of  it.  It'll  all  come  right  in  the  end 
somehow;   it  has  got  toJ^ 

That  was  all.  Not  a  single  word 
of  reproach  for  his  father  and  mother, 
though  they  had  done  their  best  to 
ruin  his  Ufe;  not  the  slightest  attempt 
to  make  me  break  my  promise,  though 
I  knew  he  would  have  given  his  very 
soul  to  marry  me.  The  realization  of 
what  I  was  losing  was  too  much  for 
me;  I  found  that  I  simply  could  not 
bear  it.  We  had  reached  the  woods  by 
this  time — those  same  quiet,  fragrant 
woods  where  I  had  first  made  my 
promise — and  we  were  entirely  alone. 
"Let  us  get  out  for  a  few  minutes," 
I  said. 

He  stopped  the  Uttle  patient,  tired 
horse,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  lifted 
me  out .    '  *  What  is  it,  dear?"  he  asked. 

"0  Roger,"  I  cried  flinging  myself 
into  his  arms,  "I  can't  give  you  up — 
I  can't,  I  can't!  I  shall  die  without 
you — you're  all  I  have  left  in  this 
world — there's  not  another  human 
being  to  whom  I  can  turn.  Don't — 
don't  make  me  leave  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  said, 
white  to  the  lips. 

"We  can't  get  married,  but  won't 
you  take  me  with  you,  just  the  same? 
Then  if  it's  too  hard — if  I  am  a  drag 
and  a  hindrance — there'll  be  nothing 
to  bind  me  to  you,  don't  you  see?" 
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"Oh,  you  poor  child!"  he  groaned, 
'*you  don't  know  what  you're  saying! 
Don't  you  suppose  I've  been  wicked 
enough  to  think  of  that  myself? 
What  naan  who  was  half-human 
wouldn't?  You  don't  realize  what 
these  days  and — and — nights  have 
been  to  me — alone.  But  if  we — 
did — this — now — nothing  could  ever 
make  it  right;  it  would  be  worse,  a 
thousand  times  worse,  in  the  end,  than 
your  mother's  case;  though  now,  for 
a  little  while — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  taking 
nay  face  in  his  hands  turned  it  up  to 
his  own,  sp)eaking  very  gently  and 
looking  straight  into  my  eyes. 

"I  shan't  oflfer  to  release  you  from 
your  engagement,"  he  said,  '* you're 
mine,  my  very  own,  and  some  day 
I'm  coming  back  for  you.  Wear  your 
ring,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  tell 
every  one  that  I  gave  it  to  you.  Put 
your  pearls  around  your  neck.  If 
we're  brave,  and  hopeful,  and  sure 
that  everything  is  coming  out  all 
right,  it  mU/" 


When  Miss  Houston,  utterly  ex- 
hausted, had  gone  to  bed,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  had  returned  to  the  farm,  and 
the  little  house,  still  and  dark,  was  in 
perfect  order  again,  I  crept  back  to 
the  living-room,  wrapped  in  my  new 
black  dressing  gown  and  lighted  the 
fire.  It  was  a  sultry,  cloudy  night, 
hot  and  close,  and  I  was  not  tired  or 
even  sleepy,  but  so  cold  that  it  seemed 
'  as  if  I  never  should  be  warm  again. 
I  piled  the  wood  until  the  blaze 
crackled  and  roared,  and  then  I  took 
all  the  funeral  flowers  which  were 
left  about  the  room,  and  flung  them 
on  the  fire.  I  thought,  perhaps,  if 
they  were  out  of  sight,  I  might  feel 
warmer;  and  while  I  was  doing  it  the 
door  opened,  and  Bobby  came  in, 
and  stood  with  his  back  against  it, 
looking  at  me. 

I  dropped  the  armful  that  I  was 
carrying,  a  great  sheaf  of  white  roses, 
and  ran  to  him. 

**rm  so  cold,"  I  said,  my  teeth 


chattering,  *'and  these  flowers  seem 
cold,  too — they  ought  to  have  been 
put  on  the  grave  with  the  others; 
but,  as  they  weren't,  I'm  burning 
them;  maybe  they'll  get  warm  in  the 
fire.  Do  you  think  I  can  get  near 
enough  to  it  to  get  warm,  Bobby?" 

"I  think  so,"  he  said  quietly,  "I'll 
help  you  finish  what  you're  doing, 
and  then  we'll  see." 

Afterwards  I  think  he  told  me  that 
Roger's  telegram  had  been  delayed  in 
reaching  him,  and  that  when  he 
finally  heard  of  my  mother's  death, 
he  hired  a  motor  and  drove  straight 
through  from  Bangor  without  stop- 
ping; also  that  as  he  was  passing  the 
Stones',  he  saw  Harry,  who  told  him 
that  Roger  had  gone  and  why;  but  he 
did  not  ask  me  any  questions,  and  his 
own  explanations  did  not  come  until 
he  had  brought  me  something  hot  to 
to  drink  and  wrapped  his  overcoat 
around  me,  and  we  were  sitting  on 
the  hearth  together,  while  he  chafed 
my  hands  and  I  tried  to  stop  shivering. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  being  cold,"  I 
said,  "if  I  could  help  thinking." 

"Thinking  what?" 

"  What  sort  of  girl  I  am;  how  blind, 
and — stupid.  That's  the  worst  of  all 
— I've  been  so  stupid — just  what  you 
called  me — *a  pretty,  selfish,  little 
fool;  fond  of  dresses  and  candy  and 
flowers,  pretty  speeches  and  split 
dances,  sunshine  and  moonlight  and 
rhapsodies!'  Well,  I've  had  them 
'all  I  wanted'  as  you  said  you  hoped 
I  would;  I've  despised  the  people 
who  would  have  been  my  best  frieiids 
if  I  would  have  let  them;  I've  played 
fast  and  loose  with  you  and  Harry; 
I've  ruined  Roger's  career;  and — 
I've  killed  my  mother." 

Robert  put  his  arm  around  me  and 
drew  me  up  close  against  his  big 
shoulder  and  rough  Norfolk  jacket. 

"Do  you  feel  as  if  you  could  cry?" 
he  asked 

"No,"*  I  said,  "I  only  feel  cold; 
but  not  so  cold  as  before  you  came. 
You're  not  going  right  away  again, 
are  you,  Bobby?" 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  I'd  never  gone," 
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he   said.     "No,    indeed,    I'm   not — 
until  you're  all  well  again." 

"AU  well  again?"  I  asked,  puzzled. 

"Yes,  I'na  afraid,  dear,  you're  go- 
ing to  be  sick.  You  don't  feel  first 
rate,  do  you?" 

"I  teU  you  I  don't  feel  at  all,  except 
that  I'na  cold,  and  it's  hard  for  me  to 
think  and  yet  I  can't  help  thinking — 
and  there's  a  queer  lump  where  my 
heads  joins  on  to  my  spine — what  do 
you  think  it  all  means?" 

"I  think  that  poor  little  butterfly. 
Psyche,  has  found  her  soul  at  last, 
and  that  just  at  present  it's  too  big 
for  her  body;  but  I  think,  if  she  goes 
to  sleep,  that  Cupid  will  come  again, 
in  time." 

I  fancied  that  he  said  this  more  to 
himself  than  to  me,  and  the  words 
did  not  seem  to  have  much  sense;  but 
perhaps  that  was  because  I  was  getting 
drowsy. 

I  was  in  the  big  spare  room  at  Mrs. 
Stone's  when  I  really  waked  up  again, 
and  that,  as  I  have  said,  was  many 
weeks  later. 

"What's  the  matter  with  me?"  I 
asked,  when  the  date  and  my  where- 
abouts were  both  clear  to  me — which 
was  not  for  some  time. 

"You've  had  brain  fever — it's  not 
to  be  wondered  at." 

"Where  is  Bobby?" 

Miss  Houston  snuled.  "  He  wasn't 
far  ofif  for  a  long  while,  I  can  tell  you," 
she  said,  "but  as  soon  as  you  were 
really  out  of  danger,  he  went  back  to 


Boston  and  entered  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He's  decided  to  be 
a  doctor,  and  if  he  doesn't  make  a 
good  one  I  certainly  shall  never  proph- 
esy again.  We  can  reach  him  at 
any  time  that  you  need  him.  In  any 
case,  he'll  be  down  to  see  you  again 
before  long,  probably  just  when  you 
want  him  very  much.  He  has  a 
happy  faculty  of  turning  up  at  the 
right  minute." 

"If  you  will  bring  me  something  to 
eat,"  I  said,  trying  to  sit  up  in  bed 
and  falling  back  again,  "I  think  I 
should  like  it;  I  really  feel  quite 
hungry.  And  do  take  off  this  hide- 
ous nightgown,  which  looks  as  if  it 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Stone,  and  bring  me 
one  of  my  own,  low-necked,  with  lace 
and  ribbons." 

A  few  days  later  I  was  propped  up 
in  bed,  reading,  and  eating  Mrs. 
Stone's  good  angel-cake;  by  the 
twentieth  of  October  I  was  Ijring  on 
the  lounge,  knitting,  and  feeling  quite 
dressed  in  my  kimono  and  suede 
slippers;  and  it  was  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  that  Harry  began  to  carry  me 
down  to  the  old  string-hammock 
underneath  the  maples.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  be  out  again,  away  from 
the  kaleidoscopic  glories  of  the  spare 
room,  to  feel  the  wind  blowing 
through  my  hair  and  see  the  sun  glit- 
ter on  the  great  jewels  of  my  ring.  I 
slept  a  great  deal,  and  when  I  was 
awake  a  sense  of  peacefulness  pos- 
sessed me.     I  was  getting  well. 


{To  he  concluded,) 


AUTUMN  IN  A  NEW  HAMPSmRE  VILLAGE 

By  Arthur  W.  Anderson 

Today  I  climbed  the  hill  alone, 
And  stood  beside  the  arch  of  stone. 

The  landscape  smiled  beneath  the  sun; 
The  strong  wind  waved  the  ripened  corn. 

And  silently  went  saiUng  by 
The  fleecy  navies  of  the  sky. 

I  saw  their  changeful  shadows  play 
Upon  the  mountains  far  away; 

B^ch  shape  fantastic  giving  place 
To  others,  in  the  onward  race. 

Beneath  me  lay  the  peaceful  homes, 
And  churches  raised  their  lofty  domes 

The  sunshine  glorified  the  trees. 
And  roused  to  life  the  drowsy  bees. 

Across  the  intervening  vale, 
I  saw  the  tower  on  the  hill; 

Upraising  high  its  massy  eaves, 
Above  the  tapestry  of  leaves; 

Confining  in  its  oaken  cell, 

Its  giant  clock,  the  sweet-toned  bell. 

The  river  flowed  the  hills  between. 
The  birches  o'er  its  banks  did  lean; 

0 

And  strewed  their  leaves,  no  longer  green — 
Upon  the  water's  silver  sheen. 

Far  down  the  valley's  winding  course, 
I  heard  the  heron's  challenge  hoarse; 

And  from  a  distant  farm  there  came 
The  sound  of  children  at  a  game. 

And  cattle,  lowing  at  the  gates; 
And  horses,  neighing  for  their  mates. 

Adown  the  waves  of  ether  bright, 
Came  notes  of  wild  fowl  in  their  flight; 

And  sweet  on  the  September  air 
Came  odors  from  the  pines  afar. 
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The  blue  jay's  thrilling  cry  I  heard, 
And  saw  hina  coming  from  the  wood; 

In  all  his  gay  habiUments, 

To  take  the  gardens'  increments. 

The  wild  grapes  hung,  of  sweetness  full, 
In  glowing  clusters  on  the  wall. 

And  orchards,  from  the  hills  sent  down 
Their  fragrance — on  the  quiet  town. 

The  frost  had  killed  the  pumpkin  vines; 
And  passing  through  the  garden  lanes 

Had  touched  each  plant  with  hand  austere; 
And  left  it  standing,  brown  and  sere. 

But  beautiful  the  fruit  they  bore; 
The  crowning  glory  of  the  year. 

Around  the  country  school-house  rude. 
The  red  leaves  of  the  sumac  showed. 

While  'long  the  peaceful  road  arrayed. 
The  elm  trees  stood — a  tall  brigade. 

The  flaming  leaves  of  beech  and  oak 
Were  mingled  with  the  fir  trees  dark. 

And  near  the  maples'  scarlet  hood 
The  yellow-mantled  poplars  stood. 

The  alders  bent  above  the  brook. 
And  tints  from  nature's  spectrum  took. 

Where  farmer  boys,  with  Une  and  hook. 
Their  quarry  caught  in  shady  nook. 

Thus  lay  the  land;  in  verdure  fair — 
And  nature's  music  filled  the  air. 


EARLY   TOWN  BOUNDARIES  IN  WESTERN 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  George  B.  Upkam 


The  history  of  town  boundaries  as 
they  were  formerly  and  as  they  now 
exist  in  southwestern  New  Hampshire 
is  complicated  to  a  degree  perhaps 
unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  These  compUcations  have 
arisen  from  the  various  and  conflict- 
ing bounds  of  Massachusetts  Grants 
prior  to  1740  when  that  province 
claimed  the  territory,  from  Mason 
Grants  and  the  resultant  Utigation, 
from  New  Hampshire  Grants,  forfeit- 
ures, renewals,  regrants,  etc.,  and  to 
some  extent  from  subsequent  changes 
by  New  Hampshire  legislation. 

The  forfeitures  were  mostly  occa- 
sioned by  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
grantees  to  cultivate  the  required 
acreage  within  the  usual  five-year 
limit,  although  if  a  really  earnest 
effort  had  been  made  to  settle  and 
cultivate,  the  charter  was  usually 
renewed  to  the  original  grantees. 

New  Hampshire  town  histories,  so 
many  of  which  were  published  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century,  pay 
little  attention  to  this  phase  of 
local  history.  Those  of  the  Sullivan 
County  towns  make  no  reference  to 
the  facts  herein  recited.  Examina- 
tion of  other  town  histories  discloses 
many  instances  of  the  same  neglect 
to  mention  forfeited  grants  and  early 
boundary  changes.  The  easy  method 
of  research,  hereinafter  described, 
pursued  in  finding  the  boundary  Unes 
of  the  vanished  townships  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Greenville,  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  many  other  localities  in 
western  New  Hampshire,  thereby  dis- 
closing similar  forgotten  facts  of  local 
history.  The  writer  saw  the  names 
of  these  townships  on  the  maps,  parts 
of  which  are  reproduced  herewith.  In 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Papers  he 
quickly    found    their    charters,    and 


plans  with  the  courses  and  distances 
thereon.  Then  with  a  two-foot  rule, 
a  carpenter's  square,  a  protractor  and 
Walling*s  Map  of  Sullivan  County, 
1860,  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  herein  related.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
locating  the  boundaries  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Greenville  presents  a  very 
simple  problem  compared  with  that 
of  determining  the  former  boundary 
lines  in  places  further  south  and  east 
where  there  were  Massachusetts  and 
Mason  Grants  as  well  as  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants.  But  it  is  believed  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  old  maps  by 
anyone  possessing  the  sense  of  local- 
ity, some  slight  knowledge  of  survey- 
ing or  navigation,  much  persistence 
and  considerable  patience  might  re- 
sult in  determining,  approximately 
at  least,  many  of  these  old  and  at 
present  undetermined  boundary  lines. 

Many  valuable  early  maps  may  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  The 
Boston  PubUc  Library  possesses  a 
collection  second  only,  in  this  country, 
to  that  of  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington.  Holland's  and  Car- 
rigan-s  early  maps  of  New  Hampshire 
were  republished,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
in  1878,  in  the  Atlas  accompanying 
Hitchcock's  Geology  of  the  State,  and 
were  also  reproduced  in  four  sections, 
at  nearly  half  the  scale  of  the  original, 
in  Volume  xxiv  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Papers.  (See  pocket  in 
the  cover.) 

After  careful  study  of  the  old  maps 
the  investigator  should  turn  to  Vol- 
umes xxiv  to  xxix  inclusive,  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Papers — to  be 
found  in  every  public  library — which 
give  the  words  of  the  charters  and 
plans  of  nearly  all  the  townships  with 
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courses  and  distances.  These  plans 
should  be  enlarged,  preferably  on  trac- 
ing paper,  to  the  scale  of  the  modern 
county  map. — H.  F.  Walling,  in  1860, 
published  maps  of  all  the  counties  in 
the  state — then  a  definite  starting 
point  must  be  found,  which  having 
been  determined,  the  rest  is  easy. 


Buckingham?  This  distinctively 
English  name  recalls  boating  days  on 
the  Thames,  the  old  villages,  Eton  and 
Marlow,  Eton  College  and  a  finished, 
well-groomed  landscape,  all  in  that 
ancient  county  of  England  called 
Buckingham  or  "Bucks'*  for  short. 
Nothing  in  the  name  reminds  us  of 
Claremont  or  of  anything  in  its 
vicinity.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when 
about  one  fifth  of  the  present  area  of 
Claremont  was  regularly  and  author- 
itatively incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
township  of  Buckingham.  And  this 
by  no  less  authority  than  **  George  the 
Second  by  Grace  of  God  of  Great 
Britain  France  &  Ireland  King  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  Ac,  on  the  first 
Day  of  January  in  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord  Christ  1753  and  the  26th  year 
of  our  reign." 

This  township  first  appears  on  the 
"Blanchard  and  Langdon  Map"  6f 
1761  as  the  most  northerly  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  and  Thir- 
teen years  later  on  ''A  Map  of  the 
Inhabited  Portions  of  New  England" 
prepared  by  Thomas  Jeffreys,  Geog- 
rapher to  the  King,  published  in 
London  in  1774,  which  shows  imme- 
diately north  of  Charlestown,  Number 
Four,  clearly  outlined  the  township  of 
Buckingham.  It  is  placed  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Greenville  and  on  the  north 
by  an  unnamed  township  through 
which  flows  an  unnamed  river  rising 
in  "Sunipee  Pond"  and  emptying 
into  the  Connecticut.  If  any  doubt 
remains  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
unnamed  township  it  wiU  be  removed 
upon  observing  that  on  the  map  it 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 


townships  plainly  marked  "Coynish" 
and  "Newport." 

Any  resentment  one  may  feel  to- 
ward the  *' Geographer  to  the  King," 
for  faiUng  to  engrave  the  name  Clare- 
mont where  it  properly  belonged  may 
be  mitigated  in  some  degree  upon 
learning  that  Jeffreys,  accomplished 
and  learned  geographer  as  he  was, 
made  a  general  mess  of  the  geography 
in  the  vicinity  of  Claremont,  and  espe- 
cially of  Buckingham,  which  never 
was  on  the  Connecticut  River,  never 
was  north  of  Charlestown,  and  whose 
charter  had  been  forfeited  ten  years 
before  the  publication  of  this  map. 

But  if  Buckii^ham  was  not  on  the 
Connecticut  River  and  north  of 
Charlestown  where  was  it?  Search- 
ing in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Pa- 
pers, in  Volume  xxv,  page  583,  we  find 
the  charter  and  a  plan  of  Buckingham 
showing  that  its  southwesterly  corner 
was  at  the  northwesterly  corner  of 
Burnet.  If  we  can  find  where  that 
was  we  can  easily  make  an  accurate 
map  of  Buckingham  in  its  proper  rela- 
tion to  other  townships,  for  beginning 
at  that  point  the  charter  and  accom- 
panying plan  give  us  the  boundaries 
by  compass  courses  and  distances  to 
various  ** Stakes  and  Stones"  and  fin- 
ally back  to  the  northwesterly  corner 
.of  Burnet,  the  point  of  beginning. 
Burnet  is  shown  on  the  Blanchard  and 
Langdon  map,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Buckingham,  on  the  west  by 
Charlestown,  on  the  east  by  Dupplin, 
and  occupying  the  space  occupied  by 
"No.  9,  Lempster"  on  the  Jeffreys 
map.  This  aids  us  somewhat,  but  is 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  accurate 
placing  of  Buckingham,  for  there  is  a 
manifest  error  on  one  or  both  of  the 
maps. 

Referring  again  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Papers,  Volume  xxiv,  pages 
371-388,  we  find  that  Burnet— prob- 
ably Number  Three  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Grants  of  1735-36 — became,  on 
December  30,  1752,  a  chartered  pred- 
ecessor of  Acworth,  and  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  boundary  lines  as  those 
of  the  Acworth  of  today. 
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The  BUnchard  &nd  Longdon  map  ie  the  earliest  known  map  of  New  Hampahire,  pvingtowii 
boundaries  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  aea,  prepared  for  publication  in  1761.  Thie  ia 
the  Col.  JoseiJi  Blanchard  who  surveyed  on  the  Connecticut  River  in  the  winter  of  1760.  A 
copy  of  thia  map  from  the  original  engraved  plate  ia  in  the  State  Library  at  Concord.  It  is 
reproduced,  without  title  or  explanation,  in  Volumes  xnv  and  xxvi,  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Papers.    The  original  ia  inscribed  aa  follows: 

"An  Accurate  Map  of  His  Majestya  Province  of  New  Hampehire  in  New  En^and,  taken 
from  Actual  8urve;^a  of  all  the  inhabited  Part,  and  from  the  best  information  of  what  is  unin- 
habited together  with  the  adjacent  Countriea,  which  exhibits  the  Theatre  of  thia  War  in  That 
Part  of  the  World,  by  Col.  Blanchard,  and  the  Revd  Mr.  Langdon.  Engraved  by  Thomas  Jet- 
ferya.  Geographer  to  His  Majesty—" 

"To  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Townshend,  Hia  Maiesty'a  Secretary  at  War,  4  One  of 
Hia  Majestys  most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  Ac.  This  Map  of  the  Provmoe  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Is  Humbly  Inscribed,  by  His  most  Obliged  and  most  Obedt  Servta 

Portsmouth 
New  Hampshire 
21  Octr  1761." 
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The  JeSrevB  map  is  a  part  of  a  "Map  of  the  Inhsibited  Portions  of  New  England"  published 
by  Thomas  Jeffreys,  Geographer  to  the  King,  in  London  1774.  An  engraving  of  the  original  ia 
now  in  the  Boetoa  PubUc  Library.  Thia  ia  reproduced  in  full  on  a  reduced  scale  in  Volume  v 
of  Palfrey's  History  of  New  Ei^land,  and  that  part  of  it  including  New  Hampehiie,  in  Volume 
xriv.  New  Hampshire  State  Papers.     {See  pocket  in  the  cover.) 


Drawing  on  tracing  paper  an  en- 
largement of  the  original  plan  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  .the  scale  of  Walling's  map 
of  Sullivan  County,  1860,  and  super- 
posing it  on  the  latter,  with  its  south- 
west corner  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Acworth,  we  find  that  a  small  part 
of  Charlestown,  about  two  thirds  of 
Unity,  about  one  eighth  of  Newport 
and  about  one  fifth  of  Claremont  were 
within  the  township  of  Buckingham. 


That  part  of  Claremont  which  was  so 
included  may  be  described  as  follows: 
All  that  part  ij-ing  south  of  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  a  point  about  forty 
rods  southwesterly  from  the  south 
end  of  Broad  street  to  the  Newport 
line  at  a  point  on  Green  Mountain 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  state 
road,  and  lying  easterly  of  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  first  mentioned 
point  in  a  southerly  direction  a  few 
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rods  east  of  the  Bible  Hill  road  to 
Charlestown. 

Within  two  or  three  years  after  the 
Buckingham  charter  was  granted  to 
John  Bissell  and  seventy  others,  ten 
attacks  were  made  by  Indians  on 
Charlestown,  Number  Four.  This 
disturbing  activity  doubtless  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Bissell  and  his  asso^ 
ciates  never  came  to  settle  on  the 
lands  granted  to  them,  and  for  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  Clare- 
mont  is  not  now  within  the  township 
of  Buckingham. 

The  neglect  of  the  grantees  to  settle 
on  and  cultivate  a  designated  acreage 
of  the  land  within  the  usual  five-year 
limit  was  cause  for  forfeiture.  This 
was  apparently  not  enforced  until 
July  13,  1764,  when  a  charter  was 
granted  for  Unity  comprising  therein 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  previously 
granted  as  Buckingham.  Not  one  of 
the  names  recorded  among  the  gran- 
tees of  Buckingham  appears  as  a 
grantee  of  Unity,  excepting  those  of 
the  governor  himself  and  his  secretary, 
Theodore  Atkinson,  who  were  gran- 
tees or  beneficiaries  in  nearly  all  the 
Benning  Wentworth  grants. 

The  name  Unity  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  "from  the  happy  termination 
of  a  dispute  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  rival  claimants  under  two 
different  grants."  Some  might  wish 
that  the  fine  old  English  name  Buck- 
ingham had  been  retained.  The  first 
settlement  in  Unity  was  made  in  1769. 

On  the  same  Blanchard  and  Lang- 
don  map,  also  on  the  Jeffreys  map, 
we  find  a  township  of  Greenville  be- 
tween Buckingham  and  **Sunipee 
Pond."  In  Volume  xxv,  page  376,  of 
New  Hampshire  State  Papers,  is  a 
plan  of  Greenville  which  was  char- 
tered on  the  same  day  with  Bucking- 
ham; enlarging  and  superposing  this 
plan,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  above 
described,  we  find  within  the  boun- 


daries of  Greenville  all  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Unity,  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  part  of  Goshen,  including 
Mill  ViUage,  a  very  small  triangle  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  Sunapee  and 
about  half  of  Newport  including  New- 
port Village  and  Kelly ville.  Of  the 
sixty  odd  grantees  of  Greenville  the 
name  of  only  one  appears  among  those 
of  the  sixty  grantees  of  Newport. 
The  charter  of  Greenville  was  for- 
feited; that  of  Newport  was  saved  by 
an  extension  for  four  years  from  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1769.  In  the  extending 
document  of  that  date  it  is  stated  that 
fifteen  families  were  then  settled  in 
the  town. 

The  grantees  or  proprietors,  as  they 
were  conunonly  called,  never  came  to 
settle  in  Buckingham  or  Greenville; 
but  they  must  have  met  to  organize 
and  later,  at  sundry  times,  to  make 
plans  for  settlement.  These  meet- 
ings were  held,  as  was  the  custom,  in 
some  country  tavern,  probably  in 
Massachusetts  or  southern  New 
Hampshire.  We  can  see  them  gath- 
ered around  the  big  table,  the  flaring, 
dripping  tallow  candles,  the  shadows 
on  the  wall,  the  mugs  of  flip  and  the 
roaring  fire  in  the  great  fireplace. 
Important  business  it  was  with  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  seated  in  the 
place  of  honor,  having  the  final  word 
in  all  procedure.  They  discuss  sur- 
veys, plans  for  settlement  in  the  com- 
ing spring,  the  drawing  of  the  fifty- 
acre  lots,  and  especially  recent  reports 
of  Indian  attacks  on  the  frontier  fort 
at  Number  Four.  Their  records  have 
long  since  been  lost,  their  boundary 
markers  have  disappeared,  the 
*^  Stakes"  decayed,  the  "Stones" 
sunken  beneath  the  leaf  mould. 
Somewhere  in  wayside  graveyards 
leaning,  moss-grown  tombstones  mark 
the  laist  resting  places  of  the  proprie- 
tors, but  not  in  those  vanished  town- 
ships, Buckingham  and  Greenville. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW 

Opening  Statement  by  Frank  S.  Streeter,  Chair- 
man OP  the  State  Board  op  Education,  at  the  Joint 
Conference  of  Local  School  Boards  and  Superintend- 
ents WITH  THE  State  Board  at  Representatives'  Hall, 
State  House,  October  16,  1919 


Gentlemen  of  the  Conference: 

This  conference  is  made  up  of  the 
three  groups  of  educational  officials 
upon  which  the  Legislature  of  1919 
imposed  the  duty  of  administering 
the  entire  public  school  system  of  the 
state,  namely:  (1)  the  State  Board 
of  Education;  (2)  the  64  superintend- 
ents with  5  assistants;  and  (3)  the 
representatives  of  the  256  local  school 
boards. 

Purposes  of  Conference, — The  spe- 
cific purpose  of  the  conference  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  call  issued  by  the 
State  Board.  It  is  to  discuss,  con- 
sider and  adopt  such  methods  of  unit- 
ing the  efforts  of  these  three  groups  of 
officials  as  shall  definitely  improve 
the  schools  in  every  town  in  the  state 
and  will  result  in  putting  our  pubUc 
school  system  among  those  of  the 
highest  practical  efficiency  in  the 
country. 

We  shall  not  try  to  consider  here 
what  are  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples of  pedagogy,  nor  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  to  the  problem  of 
what  constitutes  the  best  and  most 
practical  education  for  our  New 
Hampshire  school  children.  Those 
are  questions  for  expert  advice.  The 
law  has  provided  such  an  expert  for 
us  in  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
on  whom  the  board  and  aU  of  us  will 
largely  rely. 

Responsibilities  of  Commissioner, — 
Under  the  present  organization  the 
broadened  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  commissioner  as  our  expert 
educational  adviser  are  shown  by  the 
following  rule  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  on  September  5,  viz. : 

''The  Commissioiier  of  Education,  as  the 
board's  chief  executive  officer  and  advisor, 
shidl,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  board,  keep 


himself  fully  informed  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  various  grades  of  schoob  in  the 
state;  shall  follow  closely  the  current  events 
relating  to  educational  processes  and  examine 
all  efforts  to  advance  educational  efficiency  in 
school  deiMurtments  outside  the  state  and  care- 
fully consider  their  applicability  to  our  school 
conditions  in  this  state,  and,  upon  his  own 
initiative  as  well  as  upon  request,  confer  with 
and  advise  the  boara  upon  all  the  foregoing 
and  any  other  school  matters;  and.  in  generaT 
shall  faithfully  aid  and  advise  the  Doard  in  all 
matters  looking  to  the  efficient  and  successful 
administration  of  our  school  laws,  whether 
with  regard  to  any  peculiar  needs  of  our  own 
state  or  as  a  basis  of  comparative  efficiency 
with  other  states." 

We  have  confidence  in  the  com- 
missioner's abiUty  and  competency 
wisely  and  successfully  to  inform  and 
advise  on  these  questions. 

With  the  understanding  that  the 
strictly  technical  side  of  our  educa- 
tional problems  is  thus  being  cared 
for,  this  conference  is  to  consider  the 
other  question  that  immediately  con- 
fronts us:  How  can  the  law  be  most 
effectively  administered  by  the  three 
official  groups  on  whom  that  duty  is 
imposed? 

Problem  of  Joint  Administration. — 
Our  wise  solution  of  this  problem  of 
joint  administration  by  the  three 
official  groups — State  Board,  superin- 
tendents and  local  school  boards — 
may  be  the  turning  point  on  which 
the  success  of  the  law  will  depend. 
Experience  has  taught  the  world  that 
a  bad  law  wisely  and  competently 
administered,  with  a  liberal  use  of 
common  sense,  produces  far  better 
practical  results  than  a  good  law 
unwisely  and  incompetently  admin- 
istered. 

Our  law  has  been  hailed  by  the 
educational  world  generally  as  the 
best  and  most  progressive  educational 
legislation  that  has  so  far  been  incor- 
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porated  in  the  statutes  of  any  state, 
and  the  solemn  question  which  now 
confronts  the  three  official  groups  in 
this  conference  is  whether  we  severally 
and  jointly  can  muster  sufficient 
ability  and  common  sense  so  to  ad- 
minister the  law  as  to  realize  the  hopes 
of  its  promoters. 

Analysis  of  the  Law 

Let  us  first  make  a  brief  survey  and 
analysis  of  some  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  law  itself  relating  to  adminis- 
tration, which  must  be  examined  in 
connection  with  the  House  Educa- 
tional Committee's  report  on  which 
the  law  was  based. 

School  System  a  Business. — We  first 
note  that  the  State  Board,  made  up  of 
business  men  and  not  technical  edu- 
cators, "will  be  expected  to  study  and 
administer  the  educational  needs  of 
the  state  as  a  business  proposition," 
and  that  "it  will  be  their  duty  to  see 
that  the  entire  school  system  of  the 
state  shall  be  operated  on  principles 
of  business  efficiency." 

For  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
state  has  definitely  determined  as  its 
educational  policy  that  its  public 
school  system  shall  be  carried  on  as  a 
"business  proposition"  and  operated 
on  principles  of  "business  efficiency," 
so  far  as  that  result  can  be  reached. 

Organization. — To  carry  out  this 
business  policy  the  organization  cre- 
ated by  the  Legislature  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  is  in  a  general 
way  analogous  to  that  of  a  railroad  or 
other  corporation  operating  in  state- 
wide territory,  the  management  of 
which  is  entrusted  to  three  separate 
but  intimately  related  and  interde- 
pendent groups  of  executive  officers 
and  agents. 

The  State  Board, — The  general  man- 
agement, supervision  and  direction 
over  all  the  public  schools  in  the 
state  was  vested  in  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  deputy  commissioners,  and 
department  staff  as  executive  offi- 
ciiJs,  the  commissioner  being  the 
educational  adviser  and  chief  execu- 


tive officer  of  the  board — the  board  to 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  directors 
of  an  ordinary  business  corporation 
have  over  the  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion. These  functions  and  powers 
closely  correspond  to  those  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  executive  offi- 
cers of  a  corporation  operating  in  a 
state-wide  territory. 

The  Superintendents. — In  the  64 
superintendents,  with  5  assistants,  as 
the  numbers  are  now  fixed,  the  Legis- 
lature provided  for  a  second  group  of 
executive  officers  whose  important 
duties,  as  estabUshed  by  the  act  itself, 
were  to  "direct  and  supervise  the 
work"  of  the  3,000  teachers,  and 
generally  to  act  as  responsible  agents 
in  putting  into  effect  the  general  busi- 
ness and  educational  policies  of  the 
board  acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Their 
position  is  closely  analogous  to  those 
of  division  superintendebts  of  rail- 
roads, but  differs  in  one  fundamental 
respect,  in  that  our  superintendents 
are  chosen  and  receive  their  appoint- 
ment not  upon  the  selection  of  the 
board  of  directors,  as  in  the  case  of 
corporations,  nor  upon  the  selection 
of  the  State  Board  in  this  organiza- 
tion, but  solely  upon  the  decision  of 
the  local  school  boards  in  their  super- 
visory districts.-  The  only  limitation 
of  the  power  of  school  boards  to  choose 
their  own  superintendents  is  that 
their  choice  must  be  of  one  who 
has  a  certificate  of  "competency  and 
suitability." 

The  Local  School  Boards. — The 
third  group  of  educational  officials  is 
the  256  local  school  boards,  the  ex- 
tent of  whose  powers,  duties  and 
responsibilities  seems  not  to  be  fully 
understood  or  appreciated. 

While  the  work  of  the  teachers  is 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendents,  the  man- 
agement of  all  school  business  in  the 
256  districts  is  vested  in  the  local 
school  boards,  subject  only  to  the 
general  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Board — a  matter  to  which  I 
shall  again  refer. 
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In  certain  respects  their  position  is 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  local 
managers  and  agents  of  a  state-wide 
railroad  corporation,  in  that  they  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on 
the  corporate  business  in  the  local 
communities,  and  on  their  competency 
and  abiUty  to  secure  and  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens  in  their 
locality  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
the  corporate  business  in  their  terri- 
tory must  largely  depend. 

At  this  point  the  analogy  breaks, 
for  the  local  school  boards  are  not 
appointed  as  are  the  local  managers 
and  agents  of  a  railroad  by  the  direc- 
tors, nor  by  the  State  Board  in  this 
organization,  but  are  elected  by  the 
voters,  including  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  school  children  in  each 
school  district,  and  are  practically 
responsible  to  them  for  their  wise  and 
efficient  management  of  the  business 
of  the  local  -schools. 

But  the  local  boards  have  far  greater 
powers  than  the  local  managers  and 
agents  of  corporations,  in  that  they 
not  only  select  every  one  of  the  69 
superintendents,  including  assistants, 
every  one  of  the  3,000  school  teachers, 
and  every  person  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  school  system  of 
the  State  except  the  State  Board  and 
its  organization  staff.;  but  with  that 
exception  the  local  boards  have  full 
power  to  determine,  and  do  determine, 
the  amount  of  public  money  that  shall 
be  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  to  every 
superintendent,  teacher,  and  every 
employee  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  set  up  of  the  business  organi- 
zation of  railroad  corporations.  If  you 
can  visualize  such  an  organization  sq 
changed  from  the  usual  form  that  no 
division  superintendent  could  be  em- 
ployed unless  selected  and  his  salary 
fixed  by  vote  of  the  local  agents  in  the 
towns  and  cities  on  the  line  of  the 
road;  and  that  every  employee  of  the 
road  outside  the  directors'  office  in 
Boston  should  be  hired  and  his  wages 
determined  by  the  same  local  agents, 


you  will  perhaps  get  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  powers  of  the  local 
school  boards  in  our  state  school 
organization. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me, — the 
fundamentals  of  our  organization  are 
purely  democratic  and  are  set  up  on 
absolutely  sound  principles.  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  powers  of  the 
local  boards  under  the  law  to  the  end 
that  the  local  boards  themselves  may 
recognize  the  propriety  of  the  em- 
phasis we  put  on  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  go  with  the 
powers  granted  to  them,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  their  warmest 
cooperation  with  the  State  Board  and 
superintendents  if  our  educational 
bill  is  to  be  successfully  operated. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  to  be  an 
accurate  analysis  of  the  powers,  duties 
and  responsibilities  imposed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1919  upon  each  of  the 
three  groups  of  educational  officials  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  administration 
of  the  new  educational  system, — the 
State  Board,  superintendents  and  the 
local  school  boards. 

If  I  have  made  any  error  in  this 
statement,  the  superintendents  and 
representatives  of  the  local  school 
boards,  in  the  discussion  which  we 
shall  have  here  today,  will  have 
opportunity  to  make  proper  correc- 
tion, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  do  it. 

General  Administrative  Policy  of 
THE  State  Board 

An  intimate  knowledge  by  all  con- 
cerned of  the  general  administrative 
policies  of  the  State  Board  is  essential, 
and,  so  far  as  they  have  been  thought 
out  and  formulated,  we  desire  to  state 
them. 

While  the  general  powers  vested  in 
the  State  Board  are  large  and  com- 
prehensive in  giving  the  board  the 
same  control  and  direction  over  the 
business  of  the  public  school  system 
as  the  directors  of  a  business  corpora- 
tion have  to  control  and  direct  the 
business  of  the  corporation,  this  board 
believes  that  the  highest  value  and 
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usefidness  of  the  granted  powers  rests 
on  the  fact  that  they  will  enable  the 
board,  with  the  commissioner,  depu- 
ties and  the  rest  of  its  oflScial  organi- 
zation, including  the  superintendents, 
effectively  to  aid  the  local  school 
boards  to  create  better  schools  in 
every  school  district  in  the  state. 

The  State  Board  as  now  constituted 
will  act  in  accordance  with  that  beUef . 
Their  powers  will  not  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  issuing  arbitrary  decrees, 
but  will  be  used  solely  for  helpful 
cooperation  with  superintendents  and 
local  school  boards  for  the  general 
betterment  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, which  the  educational  bill  was 
designed  to  accompUsh. 

The  State  Board  is  given  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  on  all 
branches  of  public  school  business, 
and  of  course  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  be  made — but  never  with- 
out the  fullest  consideration  of  all  the 
information  we  can  obtain  as  to  their 
usefulness  and  practicability.  Such 
information  must  largely  come  from 
our  official  stafif,  the  superintendents 
and  the  local  school  boards,  and  we 
must  rely  upon  them  to  keep  the  State 
Board  fidly  informed. 

If  unwittingly  we  shall  adopt  any 
general  regulation  which  turns  out  to 
be  undesirable  or  impracticable  of 
execution,  we  shall,  of  course,  quickly 
hear  from  you  or  others  about  it;  and 
if,  upon  review,  we  become  satisfied 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made  we 
shall  not  hesitate  frankly  to  admit  it 
and  make  correction. 

One  great  virtue  of  the  law  is  its 
workable  elasticity,  which  does  not 
confine  the  State  Board  to  any  fore- 
ordained or  legally  estabUshed  course 
of  procedure,  but  enables  it  to  super- 
vise, control  and  direct  the  business  of 
the  public  school  system  with  the 
same  sort  of  common  and  business 
sense  which  you  and  other  successful 
citizens  use  in  deaUng  with  your  im^ 
portant  business  affairs. 

We  want  the  most  intimate  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  superintend- 
ents and  the  local  boards;   we  want 


every  superintendent  and  member  of 
local  ySchool  boards  to  feel  that  he  is  an 
indispensable  wheel  in  this  educa- 
tional machine  and  to  feel  that  the 
office  of  the  board  in  Concord,  in  a 
general  way,  is  his  office,  and  he  has 
the  right  to  all  the  information  relat- 
ing to  his  school  business  that  the 
office  can  give  him. 

We  want  every  superintendent  and 
member  of  local  school  board,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  know  personally  the  com- 
missioner and  the  deputies,  and  fully 
discuss  with  them  their  local  problems 
and  how  they  can  best  be  met. 

The  commissioner,  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Board, 
will  have  general  oversight  of  the 
entire  educational  field.  The  deputy 
cpmmissioners  will  have  special  charge 
of  separate  departments  or  divisions 
of  the  work.  Through  the  commis- 
sioner, the  deputies  and  otherwise, 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  will 
be  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  edu- 
cational work  in  all  sections  of  the 
state,  and  will  be  ready  to  act 
promptly  on  questions  as  they  may 
arise. 

The  board,  as  now  constituted,  will 
not  content  itself  by  acting  as  the 
mere  figure-heads  of  a  "business" 
(so-called)  department  of  the  state, 
but  intends  to  keep  itself  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  conduct  of  the  "  busi- 
ness" and  take  such  active  part  in 
the  "management,  supervision  and 
direction  over  the  public  schools"  as 
will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  and  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature  in  adopting  them.  They 
will  have  regular  meetings  at  least 
once  in  two  months,  and  will  hold 
special  meetings  as  often  as  occasion 
may  require.  So  far  as  practicable, 
they  desire  to  know  personally  the 
superintendents  and  local  boards,  and 
will  welcome  any  well  considered  sug- 
gestions looking  to  the  betterment  of 
the  schools. 

In  other  words,  the  State  Board,  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  intends  faith- 
fully to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  joint  administration  of  our  new 
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Educational  Law  by  the  three  official 
groups  named,  a  common  sense  exer- 
cise of  all  the  powers  vested  in  it  by 
the  state  and  all  the  personal  influence 
it  may  possess  by  virtue  of  those 
powers  or  otherwise.  We  feel  that  we 
can  confidently  rely  upon  a  like  con- 
tribution from  the  local  boards  and 
superintendents  and  that  such  unified 
administration  cannot  fail  of  success. 

This  statement  of  the  general  poli- 
cies and  purposes  of  the  State  Board 
is  made  for  the  information  not  only 
of  the  superintendents  and  local 
boards,  but  of  all  our  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  State  and  in  practical 
business  administration  of  the  law. 

Further  CodpercUion  of  Teachers  and 
Parents. — Let  us  depart  from  the  main 
question  for  a  moment  to  say  that  this 
board  will  not  be  content  with  its 
educational  work  until,  in  addition  to 
the  unified  codperation  of  the  three 
official  groups,  there  shall  be  added 
the  organized,  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion of  two  additional  groups,  viz.: 
the  3,000  teachers  and  the  fathers, 
mothers  and  guardians  of  the  62,000 
children  attending  the  public  schools. 

(In  using  these  figures  I  do  not 
overlook  the  18  or  19,000  additional 
children  attending  the  parochial  and 
other  private  schools,  in  whose  educa- 
tional development  the  State  has  the 
same  interest  as  in  those  attending  the 
public  schools.) 

If  and  when  these  five  groups, — 
State  Board,  superintendents,  local 
boards,  teachers  and  parents, — shall 
fully  realize  their  individual  responsi- 
bility and,  inspired  by  a  common  pur- 
pose, unite  their  effort?,  they  will 
constitute  an  irresistible  force  for 
our  educational  betterment. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  vision  or  a 
dream  impossible  to  realize;  we  do 
not  believe  it.  To  accomplish  this 
result  may  require  years — many  more 
years  than  are  left  to  some  of  us — but 
it  can  ultimately  be  realized.  And  is 
it  not  worth  trying  for?  Pray  pardon 
this  digression.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  problems  that  immedi- 


ately press  us;   they  are  many  and 
important. 

The  Educational  Plant 

It  may  give  us  a  sobering  sense 
of  our  joint  responsibilities  as  joint 
managers  of  our  public  school  system 
if  we  take  a  brief  look  at  figures 
showing  the  extent  of  our  educational 
plant  and  the  materials  we  are  to  use. 

The  last  biennial  report  of  the 
Department  of  Education  shows  as 
follows: 

Public  Schools 2,075 

High  Schools 95 

Teachers 3,121 

All    Scholars    (between    5    and 

16) 80,775 

(Attending  Parochial  Schools) . . .  19,647 

School  Houses  (of  all  kinds) 1,575 

Estimated  cost  including  equip- 
ment   > $7,244,229 

Outstanding  debt  against  school 

Jroperty 1,019,000 

expenditures  account 

schools  (1918) $3,248,708 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  a  business 
of  the  size  shown  by  the  foregoing 
figures  has  been  entrusted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  to  the  three 
official  groups  now  gathered  in  this 
hall,  and  that  there  are  practical 
questions  to  be  seriously  considered 
and  that  they  cannot  be  solved  by 
either  group  of  officials  acting  alone 
but  only  by  the  joint,  combined  efforts 
of  all  of  us. 

Teacher  and  Other  Problems 

Competent  Teachers. — The  question 
of  providing  a  continuing  supply  of 
more  than  2,700  competent  teachers 
now  actually  employed  is  perhaps  the 
most  immediately  important  of  any 
now  confronting  us. 

We  do  not  have  to  suggest  to  an 
intelligent  body  of  local  school  board 
men  in  New  Hampshire  that  compe- 
tent teaching  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  entire  structure  of  the 
public  school  system  rests,  nor  that 
without  a  continuing  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers  we  may  as  well  liqui- 
date the  public  school  business  and 
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go  into  voluntary  bankruptcy.  The 
responsibility-  for  providing  such  a 
supply  rests  primarily  on  the  local 
school  boards  and  the  superintendents 
— ^for  the  boards  elect  every  teacher 
on  the  nomination  of  superintendents 
also  selected  by  themselves.  But  in 
a  broad  way  the  responsibility  also 
rests  heavily  on  the  state  board  as 
general  executive  managers  of  the 
entire  school  business.  In  other 
words,  this  responsibiUty  for  provid- 
ing competent  teachers  is  joint  and 
not  several,  and  the  practical  business 
question  for  the  state  board  and  local 
boards  is:  How  can  we  practically 
combine  our  efforts  most  effectively 
to  insure  a  continuing  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers  for  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  at  least? 

We  shall  ask  the  commissioner  to 
review  some  of  the  details  of  this 
problem,  but  let  us  make  in  advance 
some  general  observations. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  highly 
competent  teachers,  many  of  whom 
have  devoted  their  Uves  to  this  work 
and  are  now  continuing  their  work 
at  a  large  financial  sacrifice.  We 
have  a  much  smaller  number  of  teach- 
ers without  teaching  experience  and 
without  professional  training  in  our 
normal  schools  or  otherwise. 

Must  Keep  Up  Standard 

The  commissioner  estimates  that 
nearly  if  not  quite  1,000  of  our  2,700 
teachers  in  their  education,  training 
and  general  competency  fall  below 
that  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency 
which  must  be  required  if  the  state 
persists  in  its  purpose  to  carry  its 
school  system  into  the  highest  rank. 

Such  conditions  demand  the  most 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned:  viz.,  the  state  board, 
the  superintendents,  the  local  boards, 
the  teachers  themselves,  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  our  school  children, 
and  the  other  voters  at  school  dis- 
trict meetings. 

The  data  for  an  accurate,  intelli- 
gent and  complete  survey  of  the 
teaching  forces  in  our  schools  is  being 


gathered  and  is  in  progress  of  being 
so  analyzed  and  arranged  that  we 
shall  have  a  definite  inventory  of  the 
teaching  power  of  the  state  and  its 
qualifications  for  the  work.  To  us 
as  business  managers  of  the  school 
system,  two  facts  are  plainly  obvious: 

1.  That  if  the  state  is  to  build  up 
and  maintain  our  school  system  at  a 
high  degree  of  practical  efficiency  a 
continuing  supply  of  competent  teach- 
ers is  an  absolute  necessity. 

2.  That,  in  such  case,  the  compen- 
sation and  general  Uving  conditions 
must  be  made  sufficiently  attractive 
to  retain  in  service  our  present  body 
of  competent  teachers,  and  to  encour- 
age a  sufficient  number  of  others 
to  enter  upon  the  work. 

Because  we  want  to  arrest  and  hold 
attention  on  this  matter  of  vital 
importance  we  shall  not  overload 
this  statement  with  statistics.  The 
following  facts  will  suffice  to  compel 
our  reflection  upon  a  serious  situation 
which  must  be  provided  against 
without  delay. 

Wages  Too  Low 

From  reports  returned  to  our  office 
within  the  last  ten  days  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wages  paid  to  788  teachers 
in  elementary  mixed  schools  in  203 
school  districts,  we  find  that 

In  7  districts  the  average  wage  of  21  teachers 
is  less  than  $400. 

In  46  districts  the  average  wage  of  195  teach- 
ers is  less  than  $500. 

In   119  districts  the  average  wage  of  468 
teachers  is  less  than  $600. 

In  31  districts  the  average  wage  of  104  teach- 
ers is  between  $600  and  $833.50. 

216  teachers  are  receiving  less  than  $500. 

684  teachers  are  receiving  less  than  $600. 

The  maximum  annual  wage  to  one 
teacher  of  an  elementary  mixed 
school  is $833.50 

The  minimum  annual  wage  to  two 

teachers  is 288.00 

The  average  wages  of  these  788 
teachers  for  this  present  year 
is 532.40 

'  These  wages  are  for  the  school  year 

of  1919-20,  not  for  the  year  1913-14. 

Compare     the     foregoing     annual 

wages  paid  to  the  women   to  whom 
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we  entrust  the  care  and  development 
of  the  minds  of  our  children  during 
their  tenderest  years  of  educational 
growth,  with  the  average  annual 
wages  paid  to  women  employees  in 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  largest 
cotton  mill  in  this  state  for  the 
years  1913  and  1919,  furnished  at  the 
request  of  the  board  by  the  Amos- 
keag  Manufacturing  Company. 

Keeping  the  fact  in  mind  that  these 
wages  were  paid  in  1913  on  a  58  hour 
week  and  in  1919  on  a  48  hour  week. 


Spinners  (cotton) 

Drawing-in 

Weavers 


Avg.  Wage 
1913,'58  hrs. 
$440.34 
503.67 
557.96 


Avg.  Wage 
1919,  48  hrs. 
$863.62 
948.48 
1,045.62 


You  will  note  that  the  annual 
wage  of  the  women  mill  workers 
has  advanced  almost  100  per  cent  in 
the  last  5  or  6  years.  You  will  also 
note  that  they  are  now  earning  and 
receiving  almost  twice  as  much  as 
more  than  1-3  of  our  entire  body  of 
elementary  school  teachers. 

Again  compare  the  wages  today 
being  paid  for  domestic  service.  Ten 
and  twelve  dollars  a  week  is  a  com- 
mon wage  for  cooks  and  house  maids. 
The  room  and  board  can  at  the  very 
least  be  estimated  at  five  dollars  a 
week.  The  annual  wage  then,  for 
these  employees  can  be  reckoned  as 
from  $760  to  $884. 

As  sound  business  men  you  can 
judge  whether  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-trained,  competent  teachers  for 
the  training  of  our  children  can  be 
procured  on  the  present  basis  of 
wages  as  against  the  wages  now  be- 
ing paid  to  women  for  making  our 
sheets,  pillow  cases  and  other  cloths, 
and  in  domestic  employment. 

Making  Analytical  Survey 

This  subject  seems  to  demand 
serious  consideration  not  only  bv  vou 
and  ourselves  but  by  every  citizen 
interested  in  the  building  up  and 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  public 
school  system. 

As  soon  as  our  analytical  survey 
of  the  teaching  force  in  the  state  is 


completed  from  data  now  being  com- 
piled, the  results  will  be  furnished  to 
you.  Then  we  shall  accurately  see 
the  character  and  size  of  this  prob- 
leiii  and  can  intelUgently  unite  in 
planning  a  solution. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
unanimously  settled  policy  of  this 
State  Board  as  now  constituted  will 
be  to  furnish  all  the  assistance  within 
our  power  to  the  local  boards  and 
superintendents  for  providing  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  suitably  educated, 
well  trained  and  competent  teach- 
ers, and  to  encourage  the  pajonent 
of  such  compensation  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  other  conditions 
relating  to  their  professional  work  as 
will  attract  an  adequate  supply  of 
that  kind  of  teachers  to  our  public 
school  service. 

We  hope  for  a  general  understand- 
ing that  this  state  intends  to  have 
2,700  teachers  all  well  equipped,  well 
trained  and  competent  to  take  charge 
of  every  school  in  accordance  with 
its  grade  and  location;  that  it  will 
pay  reasonable  compensation  for 
teachers  of  the  class  described,  and 
further,  that  the  employment  of 
poorly  educated,  untrained  and  incom- 
petent teachers  will  not  be  unneces- 
sarily encouraged. 

We  would  also  hke  to  have  those 
who  desire  to  equip  themselves  for 
teaching  in  this  state  understand 
that  the  local  and  state  boards  will 
use  all  practicable  ways  to  give  pub- 
lic recognition  for  meritorious  and 
successful  work. 

Having  a  full  body  of  competent, 
well  trained  teachers,  the  Board  with 
the  Commissioner  yill  consider  and 
try  to  work  out  some  plan  for  giving 
the  teachers  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  local  school  business. 
This  can  probably  be  done  if  and 
when  the  teachers  of  the  state  ac- 
quire a  larger  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

There  are  other  questions  which 
require  the  close  cooperation  of  the 
local  and  state  boards. 
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School  Houses 

There  are  under  our  joint  control 
1,575  school  houses.  Many  of  them, 
especially  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  are  of  the  highest  class,  well 
fitted  for  their  uses,  sanitary  and  in 
a  wholesome  environment.  Some, 
mainly  in  rural  districts,  are  unsuit- 
able, unsanitary  and  must  be  looked 
after. 

From  data  now  being  gathered  we 
shall  soon  accurately  know  the  exact 
condition  of  every  one  of  the  1,575 
school  houses  in  the  state,  and  shall 
be  able  to  advise  with  the  local  board 
in  each  district  what  should  be  done 
to  make  every  school  house  **suit- 
able  and  sanitary"  and  having  due 
regard  for  the  care  of  the  health  and 
physical  welfare  of  all  pupils  within 
the  meaning  of  the  new  law. 

Health  and  Physical  Welfare 

Section  27  of  the  Act  requires 
"suitable  provisions  for  the  care  of 
the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  all 

f)upLls."  To  put  this  provision  of  the 
aw  into  practical  operation  we  have 
appointed  Miss  EUzabeth  Murphy  Su- 
pervisor of  Health.  She  has  actively 
entered  upon  her  duties,  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  she  will  most 
competently  perform. 

These  two  matters,  School  Houses 
and  Health  and  Physical  Welfare, 
are  under  the  special  supervision  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  Pringle.  We 
shall  ask  him  to  discuss  with  you 
these  questions  so  far  as  our  time 
today  will  permit. 

Americanization 

One  provision  of  the  law  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  educa- 
tional world  outside  the  state  is  the 
state's  declaration  of  pubUc  educa- 
tional poUcy  in  these  words: 

"To  secure  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools  and  the 
work  of  Americanization  in  teaching 
English  to  non-EngUsh  speaking  adults 
and  in  furnishing  instruction  in  the 
privileges,  duties  and  responsibiUties 
of  citizenship  which  is  hereby  declared 


to  be  an  essential  part  of  public  school 
education." 

Every  one  of  our  citizens  may  be 
justly  proud  that  his  state  was  the 
first  American  commonwealth  to  put 
upon  its  statute  books  such  a  decla- 
ration of  its  educational  public  poUcy. 

This  declaration  imposes  upon  all 
the  administrators  of  the  law  the 
gravest  responsibiUty.  These  provi- 
sions must  be  executed.  Non-Enghsh 
speaking  adults  must  be  taught  to 
speak,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  taught 
to  think  in  our  national  tongue. 

The  school  children  must  learn  as 
much  as  possible  the  privileges,  duties 
and  responsibiUties  of  their  coming 
citizenship;  and  we  must  have  teach- 
ers competent  for  such  instruction. 

The  Commissioner  is  examining 
and  advising  the  Board  as  to  the 
most  practical  methods  of  teaching 
citizenship.  The  Board  will  omit  no 
efifort  to  carry  out  these  provisions. 

The  work  of  teaching  English  to 
non-English  speaking  adults  is  under 
the  special  supervision  of  Deputy 
Commissioner  Brooks  and  his  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Clark.  We  will  ask  Mr. 
Brooks  to  explain  the  steps  now  being 
taken,  and  will,  we  are  confident, 
receive  your  sympathetic  cooperation 
in  this  great  work. 

Consolidation  of  Schools 

There  is  another  important  ques- 
tion pressing  for  consideration  in 
many  of  our  towns, — the  question  of 
consolidating  all  or  some  of  the 
schools  in  town  districts.  We  shall 
not  here  review  the  arguments  for 
or  against  the  proposition.  In  fact 
we  do  not  beUeve  any  general  rule 
can  be  adopted  which  will  be  univer- 
sally applicable.  Whether  and  to 
what  extent  consolidation  should  be 
adopted  by  a  town  must  largely 
depend  upon  the  geography,  location 
of  existing  school  houses,  and  routes 
of  travel  in  that  town. 

Wherever  a  consoHdation  of  schools 
is  practicable  and  sensible  the  State 
Board  will  encourage  it — otherwise 
not. 
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The  Commissioner  has  made  ex- 
tended examinations  of  the  subject 
as  it  relates  to  many  of  the  towns. 
He  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion with  the  school  boards  of  the 
individual  towns  and  help  work  out  a 
common  sense  solution  for  each  town. 
We  advise  that  such  course  be  adopted. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  official 
statement  by  the  State  Board  is  to 
convince  you  all  that  our  duties 
under  the  Educational  Law  are  joint 
and  not  several,  and  that  we  must 
sympathetically  codperate  in  the 
performance  of  our  joint  duties  if 
the  operation  of  the  law  is  to  be 
successful. 

The  superintendents  are  the  Uaison 
officers  between  the  State  and  local 
boards.  It  may  be  that  no  special 
organization  of  the  local  boards  is 
necessary.  It  has  been  suggested^ 
however,  that  our  joint  purposes 
might  be  advanced  if  the  members 
of  the  local  boards  in  each  county 
should  make  an  organization  by  the 
election  of  one  of  their  most  compe- 
tent and  interested  members  as  chair- 
man, hold  meetings  occasionally  and 
consider  the  school  situation  in  the 
county,  and  through  their  chairman 
be  in  closer  touch  with  the  State  Board. 

Whether  you  will  take  this  course 
or  will  maintain  your  close  relations 
with  the  State  Board  through  your 
superintendents  alone,  is  for  you  to 
decide.  All  that  the  State  Board 
desires  is  successful  results. 

If  any  of  you  hesitate  to  devote 
yourselves  to  this  public  work,  let 
us  remind  him  that  in  twenty  years 
the  80,000  school  children  of  today 
will  be  the  controlling  factors  in  the 
civil  life  of  the  State. 


Three  or  four  years  ago  we  were 
all  aroused  to  prepare  against  the 
dangers  then  threatening  us.  Thought- 
ful men  and  women  beUeve  that  the 
dangers  now  confronting  our  country 
and  our  form  of  government  and  the 
welfare  of  our  children  constitute  a 
8ifll  greater  menace. 

Let  me  quote  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives last  February.  It  is  still 
more  impressive  today  than  it  was 
when  written  nine  months  ago. 

This  bill  * 'builds  for  us  bulwarks 
behind  which  we  may  face,  with  rea- 
sonable confidence,  the  menace  of 
the  future.  That  this  menace  is 
real,  no  thoughtful  man  will  deny. 
Half  the  world,  crazed  by  the  horrors 
of  war,  is  turning  to  anarchy.  The 
contagion  of  the  world-madness  is 
already  felt  in  our  own  land.  If  we 
in  New  Hampshire  escape  its  de- 
structive effects,  it  will  be  through 
the  common  sense  and  education  of 
the  everyday  citizen.  It  is  our  duty 
to  make  sure  that  the  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow  are  equal  to  the  strain 
that  tomorrow  will  bring.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  state  must  be  trained 
to  know  good  from  evil,  truth  from 
falsehood.  They  cannot  universally 
receive  this  training  without  the  help 
of  the  state.  If  we  set  any  value  on 
our  free  institutions  or  on  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  order,  we  must 
accept  the  responsibility  which  this 
bill  imposes.'' 

We  have  accepted  the  responsibilities 
imposed  by  that  bill.  It  is  our  duty 
to  the  state  and  to  all  our  people, 
our  children  and  ourselves,  to  see 
that  that  duty  is  well  performed. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

No.  9 

By  Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer 
November,  the  Autubin- Winter  Season 


Our  calendar  division  into  four 
seasons  is  not  correct;  for  the  year 
does  not  jump  from  fall  to  winter;  we 
have  a  season  of  six  weeks  (all  of 
November  and  two  weeks  in  Decem- 
ber) which  is  neither  fall  nor  winter. 
I  call  it "  autumn- winter,"  and  Novem- 
ber the  "autumn-winter  month/' 

The  Rare  Gray  Days 

Most  people  sptieak  an  ill-word  for 
November;  they  think  of  it  as  drear, 
a  type  of  death,  yet  there  are  many 
fine  things  about  the  month.  First 
let  us  think  of  the  charms  of  the 
November  sky.  The  blue  of  Octo- 
ber is  now  changed  to  gray,  and  there 
is  something  wonderfully  rare  in  the 
gray  sky  of  November;  it  gives  a 
sobered  effect  to  everything;  it  is  as 
though  God  in  painting  the  picture 
of  today  wanted  to  impress  us 
with  soberness,  seriousness,  reflection. 
And  so  November  is  the  season  for 
restful  and  contented  reflection;  it's 
the  time  to  think,  to  review  the  world, 
sum  up  the  year's  work,  take  an 
account  of  stock.  Again  let  us  think 
of  the  many  rare  days  we  get  in  the 
month — days  neither  too  hot  or  too 
.cold.  Again  what  a  beauty  we  get  in 
the  evenings  as  we  go  out  and  see  the 
frosted  earth  in  the  light  of  the  big 
November  moon.  Still  again  there 
is  a  healthy  snap  in  the  snappy  air. 
As  the  older  poet  says: 

*' Nature  always  is  in  time, 
Nature  always  hath  a  rune, 
Let  it  be  a  dEay  in  May — 
Let  it  be  an  autumn  day.'' 

All  seasons  are  good;  each  month 
has  its  place;  we  should  not  despise  or 
shrink  from  November. 

Thanksgiving  Days 

In  later  November  when  the  leaves 
are  all  down,  when  the  puffs  of  wind 


have  swept  the  last  leaves  from  the 
branches  and  sent  them  scurrying 
away,  then  we  come  to  Thanskgiving 
season.  Now  we  face  winter,  but  we 
face  it  cheerfully,  for  it  comes  with 
months  of  plenty  and  the  comfort  and 
cheer  of  warm  homes.  Even  to  the 
latest  days  we  often  find  the  sun  in 
mid-day  delightfully  warm,  and  as  its 
warming  rays  fall  upon  the  earth  we 
know  we  are  assured  of  another  sum- 
mer,'another  "  seed-time  and  harvest " ; 
so  we  think  of  the  winter  spell  as  a 
time  of  rest  and  repose  before  we 
plant  again.  So  it's  not  the  time  to 
be  wistful  and  sad  but  the  time  to  be 
planning  quietly  for  another  year. 
No  man  enjoys  the  summer  more 
than  I,  but  as  I  skuff  today  through 
the  rustling  leaves,  look  upon  the 
shrubbage  and  grass  beaten  down  by 
the  frosts,  watch  the  jay,  as  grow- 
ing tame  from  scanty  supply  of 
food  he  becomes  a  neighbor,  I  do 
not  allow  myself  to  be  mournful  and 
sad  thinking  of  the  past  summer, 
but  I  make  myself  eager  and  glad, 
looking  forward  to  the  next  sum- 
mer. But  let  me  express  my  mood 
in  verse: 

Grone  the  golden  days  of  fall, 

Thru  woodlands  bare 
Comes  with  sweeping,  buoyant  breeze, 

Brisk  wintry  air. 

The  harvest  all  was  gathered  in 

Some  weeks  ago, 
And  now  the  seared  brown  earth 

Awaits  the  snow. 

Here  'mid  the  scenes  of  smnmer  days, 

In  pleasant  mood, 
Aroimd  the  wood  I  walk  alone, 

Or  sit  and  brood. 

No  sickly  mourner  I,  for  days 

Now  past  and  gone. 
But  eager,  plan  the  summer-time 

That  shall  be  bom. 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  DAY 

By  Clark  B.  Cochrane 

If  fortune  gave  me  largess  of  her  gold 

And  filled  my  lap  with  jewels  like  the  sun. 

With  pomp  and  circumstance  of  wealth  untold, 
And  lofty  place  and  pride  in  victory  won, 

What  would  I  crave  and  cast  all  these  away? 
Another  day  with  thee — another  day. 

Another  day  of  beauty  and  of  youth 
Wherein  to  count  what  we  have  gained  and  lost 

What  we  have  gathered  from  the  fields  of  truth 
That  in  the  judgment  may  be  worth  its  cost, 

What  marks  of  high  endeavor  that  endure, 
What  love  to  carry  where  all  love  is  pure. 

Honors  and  gold  we  may  not  carry  far, 
Death  writes  no  titles  on  the  final  scroll; 

The  gems  of  earth  would  pale  on  that  bright  star 
Where  life's  stern  record  dooms  the  naked  soiil; 

And  I  would  buy,  dear  heart,  another  day 
To  wash  the  stains  from  that  long  scroll  away. 

Another  day?    With  dead  days  we  are  dead: 
Which  way  we  turn  old  days  are  out  of  range; 

Youth  comes  no  more  whatever  prayers  be  said — 
Fate,  time's  recording  dial  will  not  change. 

Nor  Heaven's  sweet  mercy  stay  the  moving  hand.- 

Life  fades  Uke  water  dropping  in  the  sand. 

Life  fades  away  like  water  in  the  sand, 
But  water  is  not  lost  forevermore; 

The  winds  return  it  to  the  thirsty  land 
From  the  far  ocean  and  the  nameless  shore; 

So  love  that  fails  from  some  high  place  may  yearn 
To  its  beloved,  and,  like  the  rain  return. 

Then  breathe,  0  Spirit  winds,  in  some  sweet  hour 
Across  the  long  divide  with  message  fine, 

That  were  a  guerdon  with  an  angel's  dower 
To  me  who  lingers  by  the  sage  and  pine; 

And  one  that  sees  with  psychic  vision  clear 
Will  speak  the  words  I  waited  long  to  hear. 

Aye,  one  will  know  I  was  a  friend  to  close 
Protecting  arms  around  her,  holding  fast. 

Though  wayward  as  the  fretful  wind  that  blows 
From  the  four  quarters — blowing  fair  at  last, 

I  could  not  measure  to  the  standard  set 
By  one  of  old,  the  Lord  of  OUvet. 

By  one  unique  in  all  the  lists  of  time. 
The  marvel  of  the  ages  set  on  high. 

Upon  whose  hands  there  was  no  stain  or  grim. 
Nor  on  his  Ups  the  shadow  of  a  lie. 

One  followed  Him  with  banner  and  a  creed, — 
I  stand  afar  and  His  compassion  plead. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 


THE  1919  THRIFT  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

By  MarguerUe  W,  Stoddard,  Publicity  Manager  for  the  N.  H,  War  Savings  Society 


During  the  war  we  solemnly  spoke 
of  the  problems  of  reconstruction;  in 
the  spirit  of  those  times  we  dedicated 
ourselves  **to  the  unfinished  work 
which  those  who  fought  had  so  nobly- 
begun.' '  Then  came  the  Armistice, 
and  with  it  a  tragic  "settling  back''  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people.  We 
went  our  several  ways  in  the  sublime 
beUef  that  economic  conditions  woidd 
overnight  settle  down  to  where  they 
were  in  the  spring  of  1914.  Today 
it  begins  to  dawn  on  us  that  a  stricken, 
wounded  world  must  go  through  a 
period  of  convalescence,  trying,  and 
uncertain  in  its  outcome. 

As  President  Wilson  said  in  a  re- 
cent message  to  Congress :  "We  cannot 
hastily  or  overnight  revolutionize  all 
the  processes  of  our  economic  life. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so.  What 
we  must  attempt  is,  by  wise  and  con- 
structive action,  to  bring  about  the 
return  of  normal  conditions,  not  for- 
getting that  the  process  must  be  slow. 
Fifteen  years  passed  after  the  Civil 
War  before  financial  conditions  were 
normal,  and  an  even  longer  period 
elapsed  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
before  European  affairs  became  set- 
tled." 

The  reaction  from  the  careful  use 
of  money  during  the  war  is  widespread 
and  alarming,  and  it  is  largely  for 
this  reason  that  the  Savings  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  is  maintaining  War 
Savings  Organizations  all  over  the 
country.  Their  work  is  not  alone,  as 
many  people  erroneously  imagine,  to 
sell  Thrift  and  War  Savings  Stamps. 
Their  duty  is  to  perpetuate,  among 
the  people  of  these  United  States,  the 
habits  of  Thrift  and  Systematic  Saving 
which  were  inculcated  during  the 
war. 


The  financial  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment might  more  easily  be  met 
by  placing  Government  securities 
through  financial  institutions,  but  the 
need  of  every  citizen  for  a  medium 
through  which  he  may  be  helped  to 
help  himself  could  not  so  be  met. 
This  is  an  organized  efifort  to  ameU- 
orate  the  financial  condition  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  America. 

When  one  thinks  it  over,  there 
really  is  no  argument  at  all  about 
thrift.  It  is  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
one-sided  proposition,  and  in  convin- 
cing the  body  politic  of  that  fact,  lies 
our  only  hope. 

The  War  Savings  Organization  (or 
the  Thrift  Organization,  as  we  prefer 
to  call  ourselves)  of  New  Hampshire 
talks  thrift  from  these  four  view- 
points,— that  it  will  help  finance  the 
War  Budget,  found  a  sturdier  citizen- 
ship, enlarge  the  nation's  resources, 
and  make  America  invincible.  They 
are  not  attempting  to  stimulate  par- 
simoniousness,  but  they  are  waging 
a  war  against  the  spirit  of  unbounded 
prodigality  which  today  holds  sway 
throughout  our  nation.  They  are 
preaching  Stevenson's  creed,  "Hap- 
piness consists  in  earning  a  little  and 
spending  a  little  less;"  and  Dick- 
ens's words,  **Annual  income,  twenty 
pounds;  annual  expenditure,  nine- 
teen, six, — result,  happiness;  annual 
income,  twenty  pounds;  annual  ex- 
penditure, twenty  pounds,  ought  and 
six, — result,  misery;"  and  the  theory 
of  Charles  M.  Schwab — "Everyone 
achieves  successful  accomplishment 
who  spends  his  income  to  advantage, 
who  gets  the  most  possible  for  his 
money." 

Thrift  has  four  elements — steady 
earning,  wise  spending,  careful  saving 
and  judicious  investment.       In  con- 
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nection  with  the  last  named  ^  the 
Treasury  Department  ofifers  Thrift 
and  War  Savings  Stamps  because 
they  are  a  security  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment pays  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  on  any  other,  and  one  which  is 
issued  in  a  smaS  denomination.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  an  investment  which 
can  be  made  absolutely  safe  by  having 
the  stamps  registered;  and  it  nieans 
that  each  and  every  person  who  buys 
even  one  stamp  of  only  twenty-five 
cents  value,  is  a  shareholder  in  Uncle 
Sam's  great  company.  This  works 
for  better  citizenship  and  acts  also  as 
a  stabiUzer  of  labor. 

The  Thrift  Organization  functions 
through  all  possible  avenues  of  ap- 
proach— the  home,  which  is  the 
basic  unit  in  society;  the  church, 
the  club,  the  labor  union,  and  the 
schools. 

When  we  realize  that  in  New  York 
in  one  year,  over  80  per  cent  of  those 
who  died  left  no  estate  whatever; 
that  more  than  one  miUion  people  in 
the  United  States  are  never  three 
days  from  the  bread  lines;  that  there 
are  1,250,000  dependent  wage  earners 
in  this  country  because  they  could 
not,  or  would  not,  save  dming  their 
working  days,  and  that  the  support  of 
these  people  costs  $220,000,000  a 
year,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  high  time 
that  some  thought  and  action  were 
put  on  making  a  success  of  the  hxisinesa 
of  living! 

Against  the  above  arguments,  we 
have  these  possibiUties:  If  one  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  invested 
$100  at  4  per  cent  compound-interest, 
it  would  now  amount  to  over  $13,000,- 
000.  Money  drawing  interest  at  4 
per  cent  compounded  semi-annually, 
doubles  in  seventeen  and  one-half 
years,  quadruples  in  thirty-five  years 
and  grows  eightfold  in  fifty-two  and 
one-half  years. 

If  Columbus  had  invested  in  a 
United  States  War  Savings  Certifi- 


cate, it  would  now  be  worth  $2,000,- 
000,000  to  him. 

Here  in  New  Hampshire,  we  have 
many  citizens  of  prominence  who 
have  substantiated  their  approval  of 
the  1919  Thrift  Movement  by  becom- 
ing members  of  the  Limit  Club, 
That  means  that  they  have  pur- 
chased as  many  War  Saving  Certifi- 
cates as  the  Government  will  allow 
them  to  hold, — a  total  valuation  of 
$1000.  Among  them  are  Huntley  N. 
Spaulding  of  Rochester;  Allen  Hollis 
of  Concord;  Charles  B.  Henry,  Miss 
Katherine  S.  Henry,  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine  E.  K.  Henry  of  Lincoln;  Dr. 
H.  A.  Cheney  of  Campton;  Henry 
Clow,  Isaac  Sakansky,  the  H.  H. 
Wood  Company,  Charles  Pitman,  and 
Arthur  D.  O'Shea  of  Laconia;  the 
Amoskeag  Textile  Club  and  the 
Fireman's  ReUef  Association  of  Man- 
chester; both  the  National  and  the 
Savings  Banks  of  Pittsfield. 

Governor  Bartlett  and  the  members 
of  both  his  staff  and  council  have  been 
generous  purchasers  also. 

It  looks  as  if  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  practise  of  peace-time  thrift 
in  America  is  the  only  safe  basis  for 
building  up  individual  success  and 
national  strength.  A  nation  rises  or 
falls  with  the  practises  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  Carlyle  years 
ago  wrote  the  first  theory  on  which 
we  must  act  if  we  are  to  rise  out  of 
the  present  state  of  chaos  and  disaster: 
**Produce!  Produce!  Were  it  but 
the  pitifullest  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  a  product,  produce  it  in  God's 
name!  'Tis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in 
thee;  out  with  it  then!"  And  to  this 
we  most  add  the  more  recent  but 
equally  urgent  words  of  S.  W.  Straus: 
*  Thrift  finds  concrete  expression  in 
savings.  Through  thrift  and  thrift 
alone  can  the  rebuilding  come; — the 
rebuilding  of  America — the  rebuilding 
of  the  world." 


EDITORIAL 


The  State  of  New  Hampshire  made 
a  very  interesting  and  informing  ex- 
hibit at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi- 
tion in  Springfield,  Mass.,  this  fail, 
and  afterwards  transferred  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  to  our  own  fine  fair 
at  Rochester.  In  both  places  it  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  amply 
justified  the  comparatively  small  cost 
in  money  which  it  represented.  That 
it  was  possible  to  do  so  much,  espe- 
cially in  these  times,  with  so  limited 
an  appropriation,  was  due  to  the 
great  amount  of  hard  work,  intelli- 
gently directed,  which  was  put  into 
it  by  various  state  oflScials,  who  had 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  such  private 
interests  as  were  called  upon  for 
assistance.  Within  necessarily  re- 
stricted space  limits,  a  remarkably 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  dis- 
play of  New  Hampshire  Ufe  was  made; 
and  the  industries,  the  resources,  the 
attractions  and  the  progress  of  our 
Granite  State,  were  strikingly  and  yet 
truthfully  illustrated.  Thus  was  se- 
cured for  New  Hampshire  a  large 
amount  of  profitable  and  creditable 
publicity;  and  from  the  number  of 
inquiries  made  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  exhibit,  especially  at  Springfield, 
it  was  evident  that  real  interest  had 
been  awakened  in  the  possibiUties  of 
pleasure  and  profit  inherent  in  Hfe  in 
our  state.  But  all  the  benefit  to  New 
Hampshire  from  this  exhibit  will  not 
take  the  form  of  increased  immigra- 
tion for  all  the  year  or  summer  time 
only  residence;  nor  will  its  chief  value, 
perhaps,  come  from  the  new  markets 
which  it  may  develop  for  New  Hamp- 
shire products.  Of  equal  importance, 
at  least,  will  be  the  increased  appre- 
ciation by  New  Hampshire  people 
themselves  of  what  New  Hampshire  is 
and  can  be,  as  well  as  of  what  she  has 
been.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  of 
the  people  in  our  state  could  not  have 
seen  the  entire  exhibit  which  New 


Hampshire  made  at  Springfield.  It 
would  have  educated  us  and  enoour- 
aged  us;  and  there  can  be  no  more 
important  factors  in  the  future  prog- 
•  ress  of  our  state  than  knowledge  by 
her  own. people  of  her  possibiUties  and 
courage  on  their  part  to  undertake 
their  development  and  utilization. 
Such  has  been  the  success  of  New 
Hampshire's  participation  in  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  continued  in  1920  on  a 
larger  and  more  inclusive  scale.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  may  be  done. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  desirable 
for  our  state  to  send  exhibits  to  other 
fairs  without  the  state  and  to  take  a 
greater  part  in  the  fairs  within  the 
state.  Both  would  be  good  advertis- 
ing. And  equally  good,  in  our  opin- 
ion, would  be  the  location,  somewhere 
at  the  state  capital,  of  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  New  Hampshire  products, 
as  skilfully  and  attractively  arranged 
as  that  which  we  sent  to  Springfield 
and  so  designed  and  situated  as  to  be 
capable  of  such  expansion  as  would 
keep  step  with  state  progress.  Mean- 
while, those  of  us  who  attended  this 
year's  Merrimack  County  fair  at  Con- 
toocook  and  rejoiced  in  its  success,  as 
that  of  a  genuine  '* farmers'  fair," 
were  inspired  by  it,  in  connection  with 
other  signs  and  portents  of  the  times, 
to  believe  that  the  new  era  in  New 
Hampshire  agriculture  not  only  has 
dawned,  but  has  risen  to  a  point  of 
clear  visibility  above  the  horizon. 
The  farmers  and  their  wives,  and, 
especially,  their  boys  and  girls,  whom 
one  met  at  this  fair,  and  at  others  in 
the  state;  the  automobiles  in  which 
they  came  to  the  fair;  the  stock  and 
the  farm  and  orchard  and  garden  prod- 
ucts which  they  showed  at  the  fair,  all 
gave  evidence  suflScient  to  convince 
any  court  that  the  verdict  upon  New 
Hampshire  agriculture  today  must  be 
in  every  respect  a  favorable  one. 


BOOKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 


The  Career  of  Leonard  Wood. 
By  Joseph  Hamblen  Sears.  With 
frontispiece  portrait.  Pp.  273. 
Cloth,  $1.50.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

This  up-to-date,  thoroughly  appre- 
ciative and  highly  interesting  sketch 
of  one  of  the  principal  figures  in  our 
national  Ufe  today  records  the  fact 
that  its  subject  was  born  in  Win- 
chester, N.  H.,  October  9,  1860,  and 
was  transferred  at  the  age  of  three 
months  to  Massachusetts.  That  is 
all  the  attention  which  the  present 
biographer  of  General  Leonard  Wood 
gives  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but 
in  view  of  the  method  and  plan  of  the 
book  nothing  more  could  be  expected. 
Mr.  Sears  touches  only  the  high  spots 
of  General  Wood's  Ufe  and  activities, 
but  he  illuminates  those  spots  so  well 
that  in  the  end  we  feel  that  we  have 
been  given  an  excellent  bird's  eye 
view  of  a  great  career;  and  we  are 
not  disposed  to  cavil  in  the  least  at 
the  omission  of  a  mass  of  detail,  which 
will  be  interesting  enough  in  some 
future,  more  extended  biography,  but 
is  not  necessary  to  the  success  of  what 
this  present  author  has  undertaken. 

Mr.  Sears  shows  us  General  Wood 
as  "administrator,  organizer,  patriot, 
statesman,  soldier  and  American." 
We  see  him  a  medical  student  at 
Harvard;  a  contract  surgeon  with  the 
American  army  on  the  border,  seeking 
eagerly  for  active  service  as  an  Indian 
fighter  and  finding  it  in  overflowing 
measure;  the  personal  physician  of 
Presidents  Cleveland  and  McKinley; 
the  Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders; 
the  man  who  cleaned  up,  civilized  and 
made  prosperous,  first  the  city  of 
Santiago,  and  then  the  whole  of  Cuba; 
the  man  who  pacified  the  PhiUppines 
and  made  men  out  of  Moros;  the 
man  who  was  the  prophet  of  Pre- 
paredness and  preached  it  day  and 
night  through  a  nation-wide  wilder- 
ness of  indifiference,  doubt  and  denial; 


the  man  finally  who  did  his  duty  as  a 
soldier  in  the  recent  war  and  in  the 
doing  proved  anew  his  ability  as  an 
organizer,  administrator  and  execu- 
tive, even  while  he  was  suffering  in 
silence  under  as  cruel  a  blow  as  ever 
was  dealt  to  the  professional  pride, 
proved  merit  and  worthy  aspirations 
of  a  great  leader. 

Mr.  Sears  says  of  his  book  that  it  is 
"a  frank  attempt  to  express,  as  at 
least  one  person  sees  it,  the  character, 
the  accomplishments  and  the  service 
rendered  by  one  man  to  his  country 
throughout  a  life  which  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  sturdy,  honest,  normal 
and  consistent,  and  which,  therefore, 
is  an  example  to  his  countr3rmen  that 
may  in  these  somewhat  hectic  times 
well  be  considered  and  perhaps  even 
emulated." 

All  the  Brothers  Were  Valiant. 
By  Ben  Ames  Williams.  Pp.,  204. 
Cloth,  $1.50.  New  York:  The 
Macniillan  Company. 

The  Sea  Bride.  By  Ben  Ames 
Williams.  Pp.,  305.  Cloth,  $1,75. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  long  and  honorable  roll  of 
Dartmouth  College  alumni  there  are 
not  to  be  found  many  names  of  famous 
writers  of  fiction.  Richard  B.  Kim- 
ball, of  the  class  of  1834,  wrote  the 
best  sellers  of  his  day,  but  they  were 
forgotten  even  before  their  author's 
life  was  ended.  He  was  a  native  of 
Plainfield,  N.  H.,  though  most  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  New  York  City. 
Gordon  Hall  Gerould,  born  in  Goffs- 
town,  graduated  from  Hanover  in 
1899,  and  for  some  time  a  teacher  of 
English  in  Princeton  University, 
writes  some  of  our  best  short  stories, 
yet  is  fated  to  be  known,  principally, 
not  as  their  author,  but  as  the  husband 
of  another  writer,  Katherine  FuUerton. 

But  within  the  past  few  years  a 
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Dartmouth  alumnus  of  the  class  of 
1910  has  been  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  critics  and  the  favor  of  the 
people.  Ben  Ames  Williams,  born 
in  Macon,  Miss.,  came  a  good  ways 
to  school  in  the  New  Hampshire  back 
country,  and  his  stories  are  the  best 
evidence  that  his  thirty  years  of  Ufe 
have  covered  a  wide  range  of  country 
and  of  experience.  He  writes  of  all 
sorts  of  men  and  women,  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  and  no  one,  reading,  can  doubt 
that  he  knows  that  of  which  he  writes. 
He  is  not  a  finished  craftsman  yet,  but 
he  has  within  himself  the  spirit  and 
the  fire  and  the  raw  material  out  of 
which — who  knows? — the  long- 
awaited  * 'great  American  novel"  some 
day  may  be  created. 

His  two  books  now  at  hand  are 
stories  of  the  sea,  the  strenuous, 
tumultuous,  soul-stirring  sea  of  other 
days  when  ships  were  of  wood  and 
sailors  of  steel,  instead  of  the  other 
way  about.  It  is  a  great  compUment, 
justly  paid,  to  Mr.  Williams,  to  say 
that  he  reminds  one  immediately  and 
constantly  of  Jack  London;  but  there 
is  no  imitation  in  his  work.  Cap'n 
Noll  Wing,  who  took  the  Sea  Bride 
upon  a  whaling  voyage  is  no  copy  of 
London's  "Sea  Wolf."  If  anything, 
the  living  author's  type  of  brutal 
skipper  is  superior  in  its  character 
drawing  and  analysis  and  not  infe- 
rior in  strength  and  verisimiUtude. 

"The  Sea  Bride"  is  a  more  ambi- 
tious work  than  its  predecessor,  "All 
the  Brothers  Were  VaUant,"  but  not 
in  all  respects  a  greater  accomplish- 
ment. Each,  however,  is  a  fine  tale 
of  adventure,  worthy  of  praise  in 
itself  and  fidl  of  promise  for  the 
author's  future. 

Old  New  England  Doorways.  By 
Albert  G.  Robinson.  Elustrated. 
$3  net.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  diver- 
sion in  the  world  than  "collecting" 
and  the  number  of  those  who  pursue 


it  is  legion.  Thus  its  scope  becomes 
wellnigh  universal  and  its  manifesta- 
tions take  a  myriad  forms.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  them  all  has 
some  of  its  results  embodied  in  the 
handsome  volume  titled  above,  in 
which  the  author  pubUshes  67  full 
page  prints  from  his  unique  collection 
of  photographs  of  old-time  New 
England  houses  and  doorways.  In 
an  all  too  brief  introductory  chapter 
he  writes  of  early  architecture  in  this 
corner  of  the  Colonies,  explains  the 
whys  and  the  wherefores  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  doorways  and  initiates 
us  into  the  delight  of  searching  for 
them.  "Salem  is  probably  the  most 
widely  known  and  best  advertised 
field  for  hunters  of  Old  New  England 
doorways,"  he  tells  us,  "but  Ports- 
mouth is  quite  incUned  to  regard 
itself  as,  at  least,  a  rival  claimant  for 
the  honor  of  presenting  the  most  and 
the  best."  And  he  himself  chooses 
no  less  than  seven  doorways  in  our 
city  by  the  sea  for  picturing  in  his 
beautiful  pages.  Mr.  Robinson's 
hunting  groimds  seem  to  have  been 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  lower  Con- 
necticut Valley.  Farther  up  that 
valley,  in  both  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  some  of  the  older 
inland  towns  of  the  latter  state  we 
have  seen  doorways  preserved  in  fine 
old  houses  in  every  way  worthy  of 
being  included  in  even  the  choicest 
section  of  his  collection.  And 
doubtless  he  will  deem  one  of  his  pur- 
poses of  pubUcation  achieved  if  many 
are  aroui^ed  to  rivalry  in  the  pictured 
preservation  of  this  variety  of  the 
charms  of  old  New  England. 

Rosemary  Greenaway.  By  Joslyn 
Gray.  Hlustrated.  Pp.  255.  Cloth, 
$1.50.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

This  year's  story  for  girls  by  Miss 
Joslyn  Gray  of  Hinsdale,  now  an 
established  favorite  as  a  writer  for 
juveniles,  with  an  assured  and  eager 
clientele,  is  Rosemary  Greenaway. 
Like  all  of  Miss  Gray's  books,  it  teUs 
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an  interesting  story  with  clearly 
defined  characters  and  a  ^  Wesson"  in 
it,  not  too  much  insisted  upon,  but 
inescapable  nevertheless.  By  a  varia- 
tion from  a  famihar  formula,  Rose- 
mary has  a  stepfather,  instead  of  the 
usual  stepmother,  whom  she  does  not 
appreciate  until  the  end  of  the  tale; 


in  fact  why  she  did  not  like  him, 
and  what  he  did  for  her,  and  hers, 
and  how  she  came  to  know  about  it, 
make  up  the  story.  As  is  very  fitting 
for  a  New  Hampshire  author,  Miss 
Gray  introduces  an  Old  Home  Day 
celebration  as  the  setting  for  the 
final  curtain  of  her  pleasant  play. 


MOOSILAUKE 

By  Elizabeth  T.  McGaw 

Serene,  majestic — Moosilauke,  thou  stand'st, 

A  lofty  sentinel  at  the  approach 

To  that  fair  land,  that  beauteous  wide  expanse 

Of  meadow,  Stream,  and  rising  mountain  peak; 

The  smnmer  home  of  Nature's  sweetest  smiles, 

The  winter  place  of  ice  and  chilling  wind — 

That  region,  called  by  those  who  know  it  well 

And  love  it  far  beyond  the  power  to  speak 

Its  hidden  meaning  in  their  simple  lives. 

Those,  who  with  pride  and  deepest  joy  can  claim 

Their  home  among  its  hills — The  "North  Country." 

To  the  returning  traveller,  as  he  wends 

His  northward  way,  and  seeks  with  eager  gaze 

Remembered  hills  and  yet  far  distant  peaks, 

Thou  seem'st  the  familiar  guardian  of  the  place; 

And  seeing  thee  and  knowing  that  once  more 

He  stands  in  his  own  lanc^  he  blesses  thee. 

WoodsviUef  N,  H, 
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Alfred  PrsjikliD  Uonard,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  influential  men  in  the  busi- 
ness aad  political  circles  of  New  Hampshire, 
died  at  his  home  on  Middle  street,  in  Porte- 
mouth,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  September  24. 
He  was  bom  in  Marlow,  February  19,  1842, 
the  aon  of  Erwin  and  Philinda  (Simmons) 
Howard,  and  was  educated  at  Marlow 
Academy  and  the  New  Hampshire  Confer- 
ence Seminary  at  Tilton.  He  then  studied 
law  at  Newport  with  Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Allen  and 
Hon.  Shepard  L.  Bowers  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  September  6,  1868.  For  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  located  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  has  since  resided. 

He  was  city  solicitor,  1869-1871;  deputy 
collector  of  United  States  customs,  1870-1871, 
and  collector  for  12  years;  police  commis- 
sioner for  12  years;  and  delei^te  to  the  state 
constitutional  conventions  of  1876.  1902  and 
1918.  A  Republican  in  politics,  ne  did  not 
seek  preferment  for  himself,  but  took  a  sincere 


V.  Howud 

and  potent  interest  in  the  policies  jand  [candi- 
dates of  his  party. 

When  the  Granite  State  Fire  Insurance 
Company  was  formed  in  1885,  Mr.  Howard 
became  its  secretary  and  one  of  its  directors 
and  served  in  those  positions  until  his  death, 
rendering  service  whose  value  was  seen  in  the 
powth  of  the  company's  business  through 
the  years  and  its  present  splendid  standing. 
He  was  also  a  director  of  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Bank  of  Portsmouth,  a  trustee  of  the 
Portsmouth  Trust  and  Guarantee  Company 
and  Piscataqua  Savings  Bank,  a  director  of  the 
Portsmouth  Fire  Association  and  Piscataqua 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

His  ability  as  a  business  man  was  of  a  high 
order  and  had  won  wide  recognition.  In  his 
death,  city  and  state  lost  one  of  their  most 
valuable  citizens. 

Mr.  Howard  was  a  member  of  the  War- 
vrick  Club  at  Portsmouth  and  of  the  Masonic 
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bodies  of  that  city,  St.  Andrew's  Lodge, 
WsshinKton  Chapter  and  De  Witt  Clintoa 
Cnminandeiy. 

He  married,  October,  1869,  Eliia  Fiske  of 
Marlow,  who  died  in  August,  1S77;  and  in 
April,  1880,  Mabel  Young  Smith,  by  whom 
he  is  survived,  with  their  son,  Arthur  Fiak« 
Howard,  bom  June  1874. 

REV.  JESSE  M.  DURRELL,  D.  D. 


dist  cburcaeo lu  ^uwuiuiuivuiuuc^,  uiu  >iuic 
a  student  in  Boston  for  the  Allen  Street 
Church  in  New  Bedford,  Man.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1871  and  elder  in  1873, 
■pending  the  following  vear  in  study  and 
travel  ut  Europe,  wrncn  he  Hupplemented 
in  1882  by  a  similar  trip.  Be^nning  in 
1874,  Doctor  Durrell  held  pastorates  in 
Bristol,  Haverhill,  Mass.  Rochester.  Dover. 
Lawrence,  Mass,,  Manahester,  Nashua  ana 
Keene.  For  two  years  he  was  superintendeat 
of  the  Dover  district  of  the  New  Hampshire 


June  26,  1S43,  the  son  of  William  Henry  and 
Sarah  (Averill)  Durrell,  and  died  at  Tilton, 
October  8.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Philip 
Durrell,  who  emigrated  from  the  island  of 
Guernsey  and  settled  in  the  Piscataqua 
region  previous  to  1679,  and  of  hie  son,  Major 
B^jamin  Durrell  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
He  attended  the  Eliot  School  and  Boston 
Latin  School  and  studied  and  practiced  den- 
tistry for  a  few  years.  He  then  felt  a  call  to 
the  ministry  and,   giving  up  his  business. 


Methodist  conference.  For  four  years  he 
was  president  of  Tilton  Seminary,  of  wbich 
since  1905  he  hod  been  field  agent.  In  1918 
he  started  to  raise  a  fund  of  (150,000  for  the 
institution  and  in  the  end  went  S30,000  above 
that  total.  Doctor  Durrell  was  a  32nd  d^ree 
Mason  and  grand  chaplain  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  and  Grand  Council.  He  also 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Ware. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  never  had 
held  public  office,  except  upon  the  Nashua 
School  Board  during  his  pastorate  in  that  <a.ty. 
July  23,  1878,  he  married  Irene  Sarah  Clark 
of  Plymouth,  who  died  November  9,  1914. 
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PROF.  JOHN  V.  HAZEN 
John  Vaae  Uaien,  Woodman  professor  of 
eneiDceriiiK  and  ^phics  at  Dartmouth 
College  anB  second  in  seniority  on  its  faculty, 
died  at  his  home  in  Hanover,  October  2. 
He  was  bom  at  Ralaton,  Mass.,  November 
22,  I860,  and  (sraduated  from  the  Chandler 
Scientific  School  at  Dartmouth  in  1875,  wjlh 
the  degree  of  B.  S.,  receiving  that  of  C.  E. 
from  the  Thayer  School  the  following  year. 
Two  years  later  his  connection  with  the 
faculty  began.  Professor  Hasen  was  a 
member  of  the  Sij^a  Chi  Fraternity  and  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
other  professional  bodies.  In  1881,  Professor 
Haien  married  Miss  Harriett  A.  Hurlbutt  of 
Hanover,  who  survives  him. 

JOHN  T.  WELCH 

Hon.  John  Tapley  Welch,  treasurer  of  the 

city  of  Dover,   died  there,  September  22. 

He  was  bom  in  Dover,  December  15,  1856, 

the  son  of  Joseph  Williams  and  Mary  Eliza- 


Tb*  III*  Hod.  John  T.  Wakh 

beth  (Tapley)  Welch.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Dartmouth  CoUe^ 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  m 

eumalism  in  the  West  and  at  E)over.    A 
epublican  in  politics,  he  was  an  active  worker 


for  party  success  and  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  committee.  Among  the 
public  offices  which  he  held  were  clerk  of  the 
Dover  pohce  court,  member  of  the  school 
board,  trustee  of  the  public  library,  register 
of  probate  of  Strafford  county,  memter  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  State  Senator, 
chief  time  clerk  in  the  government  printing 
ofhce  at  Washington,  postmaster  of  Dover 
from  1898  to  1915  and  city  treasurer  from 
the  latter  date  until  his  death',  Mr,  Welch  was 
a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Red  Men,  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  New  Hampshire  Historic^ 
Society,    New   Hampshire   Genealogical    So- 


McDaniel,  who  survived  him,  with  his  two 
brothers,  Robert  W.  Welch  of  the  Nea  York 
Times  and  George  W.  Welch  of  Dover,  reg- 
ister of  deeds  of  Strafford  County. 

DR.  JOHN   M.  CURRIER 

Dr.  John  McNab  Currier,  bom  in  Bath, 
August  4,  1832,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Linn  P.  Currier,  in  Claremont,  July  14.  He 
tO'aduated  from  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
CoUe^  in  1858  and  during  his  active  life 
practised  his  profession  at  Newport,  Vt. 
He  served  as  surgeon-general  on  tne  staff  of 
Governor  Converse  of  Vermont,  1872-74. 
Doctor  Currier  was  a  Knight  Templar  and 
32nd  degree  Mason  and  a,  member  of  many 
historical,  medical  and  scientific  societies. 
He  contributed  frequently  in  past  years  to 
the  GKANrrB  Monthly  and  other  marazinea 
and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Currier 
Genealogy,  published  in  1910. 

ROBERT  H.  FLETCHER 
Prof.  Robert  Huntington  Fletcher  was 
buried  in  the  vilhige  cemetery  at  Hanover 
June  28,  He  was  born  in  Hanover,  February 
18,  1875,  the  son  of  Prof,  Robert  Fletcher, 
head  of  the  Thayer  School,  and  was  valedic- 
torian of  the  class  of  1896  in  Dartmouth 
College,  After  graduation  he  studied  at 
Harvard,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1901,  and  abroad 
under  a  travelling  fcUowship  from  Harvard. 
After  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  in  Washington 
University,  St,  Louis,  Butler  College,  India- 
napolis, and  Grinnell  (Iowa)  College,  being 
located  at  .the  last  named  institution  when  his 
health  first  gave  way  in  1915,  He  had  writ- 
ten and  edited  a  number  of  works  in  the  field 
of  English  Uterature. 
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SURRY  ANNIVERSARY 

1769-1919 

By  Frank  B,  Kingsbury  and  Mrs,  James  E,  Harvey 


Surry,  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in 
Cheshire  County,  celebrated  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  con- 
nection with  the  usual  observance  of 
Old  Home  Day,  August  20,  1919. 
Surry  has  always  observed  Old  Home 
Day  since  the  movement  was  first 
inaugurated  by  Governor  Rollins 
twenty  years  ago,  until  last  year, 
when  so  many  demands  for  war  work 
were  made  that  it  was  decided  to  pass 
it  by,  and  to  doubly  celebrate  the 
following  year,  which  would  be  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary. 

At  the  town  meeting  in  March,  a 
sum  of  money  was  raised  to  defray 
expenses,  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Old  Home  Day  Association 
the  following  oflScers  and  committees 
were  chosen  to  make  arrangements 
and  carry  out  the  affair: 

President,  George  A.  Hall;  vice- 
president,  Hollis  W.  Harvey;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Harrie  E.  Scripture;  treas- 
urer, Sidney  J.  Wilder;  executive 
committee,  Sidney  J.  Wilder,  George 
B.  Conley,  Harrie  E.  Scripture;  pro- 
gram committee,  Mrs.  James  E. 
Harvey,  Mrs.  J.  Vinton  Stillings, 
Samuel  Ball;  decorating  conmiittee, 
George  W.  Ray,  Miss  Lois  M.  Ball, 
Arthur  D.  Britton;  reception  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Sidney  J.  Wilder,  Mrs. 
Hiram  F.  Newell,  Miss  Kate  H. 
Porter.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kingsbury, 
who  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing 
the  history  of  Surry,  was  chosen  to 
give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  town. 


Later  the  several  committees  met 
and  developed  their  plans  for  the 
celebration.  The  exercises  began  at 
the  Town  Hall  in  the  forenoon  at  ten 
o'clock,  with  the  opening  of  the  loan 
exhibit  in  charge  of  the  program 
committee.  The  people  in  town  had 
heartily  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
conamittee  for  articles  for  this  exhibit; 
and  from  attic  and  treasure  closet 
brought  forth  many  interesting  things 
used  in  bygone  days. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  the  things  on 
exhibition,  and  space  will  allow  men» 
tion  of  but  a  few  of  the  many  inter- 
esting things  that  were  arranged  in 
cases  and  filled  one  side  of  the  hall. 
Among  them,  and  of  more  th|tn  usual 
interest,  was  the  communion  service 
and  hand  woven  linen  cloth  used 
when  the  Town  Hall  was  a  church; 
books  from  the  library  of  Rev. 
Perley  Howe,  who  was  the  pastor  for 
forty-five  years,  his  diploma  from 
Dartmouth,  dated  1741,  and  his 
sermon  case;  china  and  spoons  that 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Howe,  china  and 
spoons  that  belonged  to  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Harvey,  Jr.;  china 
that  has  been  in  the  Joslin  family  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years;  a 
black  dress  made  for  John  Kidder 
Joslin  by  Miss  Lucy  Abbott  when  he 
was  two  years  old,  to  wear  to  his 
grandfather's  funeral;  a  shawl  worn 
by  Mrs.  Betsey  Smith;  a  cap  worn 
by  Mrs.  Simon  Baxter,  Jr.;  a  bed- 
spread knit  by  Mrs.  Susan  Field  over 
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one  hundred  years  ago;  a  silk  auto- 
graph quilt  made  by  Miss  Lucia 
Field;  a  coverlid  spun  and  woven  by 
Mrs.  Vine  Porter,  Sr. ;  a  quilt  made 
by  Mrs.  Eliza  Reed;  hand  woven 
blankets,  wool  spun  by  Mrs,  George 
B.  BrittOD  when  she  was  fourteen 
years  old;  a  rug  made  by  Mrs. 
Chandler  Wilbur;  the  gun  used  by 
Peter  Hayward,  the  first  settler  in 
Surry;  a  bass  viol  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old;  a  corn  popper 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  old; 
the  slippers  worn  by  Nancy  (Harvey) 
Reed  when  she  married  Capt.    Asa 


Wilcox  and  wife,  Bradley  Britton  and 
wife,  Pet«r  Hayward,  grandson  of  the 
first  Peter,  and  his  son,  Peter  Baxter 
Hayward,  and  wife,  Joshua  D.  Blake 
and  wife,  Benjamin  Hills,  Augustus 
Johnson,  Eliphaz  Field  and  wife,  etc.; 
also  an  oil  painting  of  the  Joshua 
Fuller  buildings.  Another  feature 
was  a  collection  of  old  documents, 
among  them  a  check-list  for  the  year 
1800,  and  the  original  deed  of  the 
Perkins'  farm. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  vice-president 
introduced  Mr.  Kingsbury  who  gave 
the  following  historical  address: 


Wilcox,  Jr.;  carved  wooden  bracelets 
worn  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Allen;  a  plate 
and  some  spoons  that  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Gaylord  Wilcox;  a  boot-jack 
made  by  Capt.  Thomas  Harvey  who 
settled  in  town  in  1766;  Dr.  Samuel 
Thompson's  book  on  the  "Thomp- 
Bonian  Practice  of  Medicine";  the 
Sun  Tavern  sign  of  Dr.  Philip  Munro, 
1799,  and  the  aJe  muller  used  by  Capt. 
Francis  Holbrook  in  the  bar-room  of 
his  tavern. 

One  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the 
portraits  of  many  of  the  old  residents 
and  pictures  of  buildings  now  gone. 
Among  the  former  were  the  pictures 
of    Capt.    Asa    Wilcox,    Jr.,    HoUis 


Mt.  Chairman,  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Surry,  and  Friends: 

We  are  assembled  here  today  under 
conditions  of  peculiar  interest;  under 
circumstances  which  we  cherish  and 
revere.  We  have  met  under  one 
common  bond  of  kinship  and  friend- 
ship to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  life  of  this  town;  the 
place  of  our  nativity  and  childhood; 
the  old  home  of  our  parents;  to  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  valor  of  our 
forefathers  and  to  perpetuate  their 
memory. 

By  an  act  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature,  Surry  was  incorporated 
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as  a  town  on  Thursday,  March  9, 
1769,  jufit  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  last  March,  deriving  its  name 
from  Surrey,  a  county  in  the  southern 
part  of  England  said  to  have  been 
the  Old  Country  Home  of  some  of  our 
pre-Surry  ancestors.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  content  to  drop  the  letter 
"e"  in  spelling  our  town,  instead  of 
Surrey  as  is  used  in  England. 

This  town  has  less  territory  and  is 
from  five  to  twenty  years  younger 
than  most  others  in  thts  vicinity.     It 


was  carved  out  of  two  older  towns; 
Westmoreland  Leg,  ae  it  was  called, 
and  that  part  of  Gilsum  west  from 
the  top  of  Surry  Mountain. 

It  is  our  keen  regret  that  the  work 
of  writii^  a  history  of  this  town  could 
not  have  been  taken  up  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  when  those  then  living 
could  have  rendered  so  much  valuable 
assistance.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  F.  F. 
field,  one  of  yoiu*  citizens,  gathered 
some  material  which  has  been  very 
acceptable  and  tised  to  good  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  now  too  late  to  obtain 
more  than  a  few  fragments  of  the 


"unwritten  history,"  which  deah) 
directly  with  the  very  Ufe  and  char- 
acter of  those  early  pioneers,  and  now, 
in  only  a  general  way  can  we  span 
those  years  or  bridge  the  chasm. 

The  honor  which  your  committee 
has  at  this  time  conferred  upon  me 
should  have  been  given  to  a  native,  or 
at  least  one  who  was  reared  in  this 
town,  neither  of  which  I  can  claim. 
In  preparing  this  paper,  I  confess  I  am 
not  egotistical  over  the  results,  nor 
unconscious  of  what  you  may  desire 
and  your  final  disappointment. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  fully 
understand  the  conditions  which  led 
up  to  the  incorporation  of  this  town, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  review  briefly 
a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  history 
in  this  vicinity.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  glacial  period,  not  only  this  town, 
but  this  whole  region  was  entirely 
covered  with  a  vast  field  of  drifting 
ice,  slowly  moving  in  a  southerly 
course.  Imbedded  in  this  ice  were 
rocks  from  the  size  of  a  fist  to  those 
weighing  600  to  800  tons.  By  the 
melting  of  this  ice  they  were  deposited 
over  nearly  all  this  part  of  New 
England.  Surry  has  been  especially 
weU  supplied  with  those  rocks  and 
boulders,  except  in  Ashuelot  valley 
west  of  the  mountain.  The  action  of 
this  "drift,"  as  it  was  called,  can  still 
be  found  on  top  of  Bald  Hill,  also 
dn  a  large  ledge  which  comes  to  the 
surface  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town,  and  doubtless  in  other  places. 

At  a  later  period  a  lake  several 
miles  in  length  extended  southward 
from  the  upper  part  of  Surry.  The 
land  on  which  this  village  is  buUt, 
also  the  City  of  Keene,  was  entirely 
submerged. 

Now  coming  down  to  the  race  of 
mankind,  the  first  people  to  inhabit 
these  parts  were  the  American  Indians, 
found  here  by  our  forefathers  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

For  a  long  term  of  years  this  part 
of  Cheshire  County  was  disputed 
territory;  being  claimed  by  both 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  former  state  through  her  charter 
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claimed  as  far  north  as  a  line  running 
east  and  west  from  near  the  town  of 
Lebanon,*  while  our  charter  placed 
the  line  between  the  two  states,  as 
running  east  and  west  through  the 
north  part  of  Chesterfield,  and  not 
until  1741  was  the  boundary  between 
the  two  states  finally  established, 
practically  where  it  is  at  the  present. 
Moreover,  for  some  years  prior  to 
the  final  settlement  of  this  dispute 
the  Massachusetts  authorities  in  order 
to   protect  certain   of   their  frontier 


chartered  as  No.  1;  Westmoreland 
as  No.  2;  Walpole  as  No.  3  and 
Charlestown  as  No.  4.  All  the  above 
with  other  towns  in  this  vicinity 
received  their  present  names  under  a 
New  Hampshire  charter,  at  which 
timeBenning  Wentworth  was  governor 
of  the  state.  The  settlement  of  these 
towns,  however,  was  retarded  and  pro- 
longed owing  to  the  French  and  Indian 
War  which  broke  out  in  all  its  fury  in 
1744;  a  trouble  which  was  not  finally 
settled  for  over  sixteen  years. 


Smrr  MouoMln,  Eui  of  Oa  VllU(a 
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towns  from  the  Indians,  or  feeling 
their  claim  to  this  land  was  in  jeop- 
ardy, proceeded  to  grant  several  new 
townships  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
trusting  thereby,  in  a  measure,  to 
Btay  the  tide. 

It  was  the  custom  in  laying  out 
new  townships  that  each  should  be 
made  six  miles  square  and  to  contain 
thirty-six  square  miles. 

In  the  year  1733  surveyors  from 
Massachusetts  came  up  and  laid  out 
Upper  Ashuelot  (now  Keene).  and 
Lower  Ashuelot  (now  Swanzey).  A 
few    years     later    Chesterfield     was 

*Or,  ODftliiutiom"Endi«i>tt  Rook"  in 


In  rechartering  the  towns  Governor 
Wentworth  required  that  each  should 
be  resurveyed  and  the  boundary  lines 
reestablished.  It  may  not  be  very 
generally  known,  but  in  the  light  of 
history  it  would  appear  that  the  very 
life  and  existence  of  tiiis  town  is  al- 
most wholly  due  to  the  changing  of  the 
original  lines  of  Walpole  and  West- 
moreland, at  which  time  about  eight 
square  miles  of  some  of  the  choicest 
meadow  land  was  severed  from  the 
north  side  of  the  latter  town  and  an- 
nexed to  the  south  part  of  Walpole,  in 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 
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From  what  few  facts  can  now  be 
gathered,  it  appears  that  when  Col. 
Benjamin  Bellows  or  his  agents  were 
resuTveying  the  town  of  Walpole  they 
changed  the  original  south  line  of 
that  town  and  moved  it  about  two 
miles  farther  down  the  Connecticut 
River  into  Westmoreland,  thereby 
making  his  town  nine  miles  long  up 
and  down  the  river;  three  miles  wide 
at  the  north  end  and  four  wide  at  the 
south  end.  In  order  to  make  up  for 
lost  territory  Westmoreland  was  given 
the  "barren  and  rocky  hills"  from 
the  north  part  of  Chesterfield,  abo 
Westmoreland  Leg  was  annexed  on 


what  is  now  Alstead  and  Gilsum  were 
surveyed,  and  that  extra  land  fell  to 
Bayle — now  Gilsum. 

Owing  to  the  topographical  condi- 
tions, Westmoreland  cherished  no 
desire  for  this  valley  nor  Gilsum  as  far 
as  known. 

In  1760  two  men  living  in  Con- 
necticut hearing  that  the  town  of 
Boyle — Gilsum — lying  in  a  wilder- 
ness in  New  Hampshire  was  for  sale, 
sent  men  here  to  look  over  the  land. 
According  to  history  and  tradition, 
those  men  were  taken  in  hand  by 
Colonel  Bellows,  or  his  agents,  during 
a  dull  and  cloudy  season  to  show  up 


Peter  Haywud  lettled  here  and  mbout  tTTO  bui 

the  extreme  east,  thereby  extending 
the  town  line  over  Ashuelot  River 
in  what  is  now  the  south  part  of 
Surry-  When  the  citizens  of  West- 
moreland discovered  the  true  condi- 
tions they  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
their  allotment  and  soon  after  sent  a 
petition  to  the  governor  to  have  its 
former  lines  reestablished,  but  with- 
out avail,  doubtless  owing  in  some 
measure  to  the  friendship  which  ex- 
isted between  the  colonel  and  the  gov- 
ernor at  that  time. 

By  extending  the  latter  town  into 
this  valley  we  find  a  "Leg,"  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  formed,  thereby 
causing  a  similar  tract  of  land  farther 
north  to  be  taken  up  by  some  later 
town,     A     few     months     afterward 


t  tbe  prcKiit  hoiue,  Ihc  oldat  dwelling  id  towD. 

the  land,  and  they  traveled  for  a  day 
or  two  in  a  dense  forest  up  and  down 
and  around  on  Surry  meadows.  Fi- 
nally, being  convinced  they  had  been 
taken  over  "  a  large  tract  of  country," 
they  returned  to  Connecticut  and 
reported  that  it  was  a  very  level  town, 
"without  a  stone  large  enough  to 
throw  at  a  bird."  The  colonel  soon 
after  purchased  18,000  acres  of  that 
"level"  land  in  Boyle,  most  of  which 
he  conveyed  a  few  months  later  to 
citizens  in  Connecticut,  who  with 
others  became  the  "proprietors"  of 
the  new  town.  The  town  of  Boyle 
was  rechartered  July  13,  1763,  and  by 
taking  the  first  syllable  in  the  surname  . 
of  two  of  the  leading  proprietors, 
Gilbert  and  Sumner,   we  have  the 
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coinage  of  a  new  and  unique  name  for 
the  new  town,  viz.,  Gil— Sum. 

Westmoreland  had  at  this  time 
already  been  chartered  for  eleven 
years. 

The  decade  from  1760  to  1770 
saw  a  large  number  emigrate  hither 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Those  hardy  pioneers  found  their 
land  not  all  ''level,"  but  much  more 
too  hilly,  rocky  and  mountainous  for 
tillage,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of 
massive  trees  and  infested  with  wild 
beasts.  The  men  usually  came  first 
and  cleared  a  small  plot  of  land  and 
erected  a  rude  log  cabin  and  their  fam- 
ilies came  the  early  spring  following. 

To  supply  food  for  the  hungry  and 
shelter  from  the  storm,  a  saw-  and 
gristmill  was  built  beside  the  river  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town. 

The  foot-path  was  followed  by  the 
bridle-path;  then  came  the  layout  of 
a  road,  though  rough  and  rocky;  the 
streams  were  bridged  and  finally  the 
farms  and  roads  wer6  walled-in. 

With  a  mountain  on  the  east  and 
high  hills  to  the  north  and  west,  we 
can  readily  see  those  early  settlers  in 
both  towns  soon  felt  their  isolation. 
Moreover,  they  were  shut  in  from 
without  and  shut  out  from  within, 
and  scarcely  a  year  passed  after 
Gilsum  received  her  charter  that  some 
mention  was  not  made  in  town  meet- 
ing about  setting  off  that  part  of  the 
town  west  of  the  mountain.  The 
settlers  living  in  what  was  "West- 
moreland Leg"  were  as  anxious  as  any 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  town  in 
this  valley. 

On  July  4,  1768,  a  petition  for  a 
separate  township  was  signed  by 
twenty-one  citizens  living  in  thiis 
district  as  follows: 


Obadiah  Willcox 
Samuel  Hall 
Job  Gleason 
Joeeph  Spenoer 
Moses  D.  Field 
Ichabod  Smith 
Eliphalet  Darte 
John  Marvin 
Abel  Allen 
Benjamin  Whitney 
Joshua  Fuller 


Joseph  Mack 
Jonathan  Pareish 
Peter  Hayward 
William  Bams — ^Barron 
Thomas  Smith 
Chaiies  Rioe 
Nathaniel  Darte 
Jonathan  Smith 
Jonathan  Smith,  Jr. 
Woolston  Brockway 


This  petition,  as  previously  stated, 
was  granted  in  the  month  of  March 
following.  Thomas  Harvey  was  at 
that  time  living  in  town,  as  were 
probably  some  others,  but  for  some 
reason  did  not  sign  the  petition.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  town  in 
this  vicinity,  incorporated  during  that 
period,  which  received  its  charter 
more  freely  and  willingly  by  all  parties 
interested. 

It  may  be  well  to  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  upon  the  layout  of  the  land 
which  was  taken  in  the  formation  of 
Surry.  That  part  taken  from  West- 
moreland had  previously  been  laid 
out  in  lots  and  ranges  and  was  in  the 
second  division.  Running  north- 
ward from  Keene  line  there  were 
twenty-nine  "10-acre  meadow  lots" 
lying  near  Ashuelot  River.  Except  a 
few  **wedge-lots"  which  adjoined 
Keene  line,  all  others  appear  to  have 
been  *400-acre  lots."  The  exact 
form  of  the  latter  lots  has  not  thus 
far  been  determined,  but  they  were 
probably  about  square,  or  possibly  a 
little  diamond-shiaped.  •  The  major 
part  of  Gilsum  taken  by  Surry  had 
previously  been  laid  out  in  *'50-acre 
lots"  and  they  were  nearly  square 
in  form.  One  tier  of  100-acre  lots 
on  top  of  the  mountain  ran  the  whole 
length  of  this  town  from  north  to 
south  and  there  were  also  several 
of  the  "Gilsum-wedge-lots"  which 
adjoined  Westmoreland  on  the  south. 

The  dwelling  houses  now  occupied 
by  George  A.  Hall,  William  H.  Rollins, 
Edward  H.  Wright  and  Francis  F. 
Field  stand  on  the  old  Gilsum-wedge- 
lots,  and  all  those  now  standing  in 
Surry  northward  of  the  above  are  on 
the  original,  "60-acre  lots." 

Our  Indian  history  is  meagre  and 
somewhat  traditionid.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  a  tribe  of  the  Red  Men 
lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ashuelot 
River  in  Hinsdale  in  early  times; 
that  upon  their  fishing  and  hunting 
expeditions  they  traveled  up  this 
river  to  its  source  in  WasUii^ton. 
At  a  point  of  land  seventy  or  eighty 
rods  east  of  the  village  cemetery, 
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■where  the  "plane"  suddenly  drops 
down  to  the  river  bank,  is  a  place 
IcnowD  prior  to  1781  as  "Whop- 
panock"  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
"camping-place"  for  the  Indians 
.  while  in  this  vicinity. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  April  23, 
1746,  a  large  band  of  Indiana  sud- 
denly fell  upon  what  is  now  Keene 
and  after  killing  two  people,  Nathan 
Blake  was  taken  prisoner  to  Canada. 

According  to  Keene  history  his 
captor  took  a  drink  of  water  from  a 


About  1775  three  or  four  peaceable 
Indians  in  traveUng  through  town 
were  discovered  early  one  morning, 
they  having  spent  the  night  on  the 
hay-loft  in  Capt.  Thomas  Harvey's 
barn;  a  building  still  in  use  by  its 
owner,  Edward  H.  Joslin.  It  is 
stated  that  soon  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War  an  Indian  from  some  tribe 
in  New  York  state  was  seen  lurking 
around  town  in  search  for  Col. 
Jonathan  Smith,  Jr.,  who  was  at  that 
time  Uving  on  the  farm  now  occupied 


Coven  ft  few  um,  and  f  n 


spring  in  the  bank  about  forty  rods 
east  of  Harry  F.  Knight's  house  in 
the  north  part  of  Keene,  then  passing 
up  through  this  valley  and  over  the 
hiUs  to  the  Connecticut  River. 

During  another  murderous  raid  on 
Keene  in  June,  1755,  they  captured 
Benjamin  Twitchell  and  he  too  passed 
through  what  is  now  Surry  on  his 
way  to  Canada.  '  It  appears  that  this 
prisoner  probably  spent  his  first  night 
m  captivity  lashed  to  four  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground  on  the  meadow 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  L, 
Phillips  and  son  in  the  south  part  of 
this  town. 


by  M.  D.  Carpenter.  Now  the 
colonel  having  still  further  use  for 
his  "scalp"  fdso  lay  in  wait  for  his 
treacherous  foe,  which  resulted, 
according  to  tradition,  that  the  ras- 
cal was  soon  after  buried  near  the 
brook  a  few  rods  north  of  the  buildings 
on  that  farm. 

In  early  times  the  bear,  wolf,  wild- 
cat and  deer  were  numerous  on  the 
mountain  and  hills  in  the  edge  of 
Alstead,  and  were  often  savage  and 
dangerous  to  encounter.  The  bears 
were  fond  of  visiting  cornfields  in  the 
fall,  and  occasionally  the  farm  yard 
in  search  of  fresh  pork. 
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Deacon  Moses  D.  Field  frequently 
feasted  on  fresh  bear  steak,  and  Capt. 
David  Fuller  and  old  Jesse  Dart  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  eif^ht  one  fall.  One 
day,  Henry  Scovell  hearing  the  squeal 
of  his  shots,  took  up  the  trail;  the 
pig  was  released,  but  Mr.  Scovell  soon 
found  a  tree  as  his  only  place  of  safety, 
and  where  he  was  kept  prisoner  for 
several  hours. 

While  John  Thompson  was  living 
on  the  late  Charles  W.  Reed  farm  in 
the  edge   of   Alstead,   his   daughter, 


Wild  pigeons  were  numerous  as  late 
as  1845,  flocks  could  be  heard  when 
in  flight  several  seconds  before  being 
seen,  and  now  as  far  as  is  known  not 
one  remains  in  the  United  States — a 
most  regrettable  fact. 

.The  men  who  fought  for  liberty  and 
justice  during  the  struggle  of  '76,  we 
all  respect,  yes,  we  honor  those  old 
heroes.  Of  the  exceptionally  large 
number  of  men  who  served  from  tHs 
town  "in  the  days  that  tried  men's 
souls,"  I  feel  we  may  justly  be  proud. 
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Lucy,  returning  from  a  neighbor's 
early  one  evening,  was  followed  by  a 
wolf,  but  by  jumping,  flapping  her 
skirts,  shrieking  and  nimble  feet  she 
reached  her  home  in  safety.  While 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  Sr.,  was  living 
on  the  late  Stephen  H.  Clement  farm 
his  daughter  discovered  and  shot  a 
wildcat  from  off  the  barn.  About 
sixty-five  years  ago  William  Kings- 
bury, the  old  fox  hunter,  shot  a  large 
Canadian  lynx  while  hunting  on  Surry 
Mountain. 

Venison  was  quite  a  common  food 
for  the  early  inhabitants,  but  pro- 
tected  by   law,   as   in   recent   years. 


From  the  records  it  appears  this  town 
did  her  full  share  in  that  struggle, 
and  held  an  honor  which  some  towns 
cannot  claim;  every  man  signed  the  As- 
sociation Test.    They  were  as  follows: 


Woolaton  BrocUway 
Joshua  Dart« 
Samuel  Smith 
Nathan  Hayward 
Jonathan  Carpenter 
Jonathan  Smith 
Abia  Crane 
Jonathan  Smith,  Jr. 
Samuel  McCurdy 
John  McCurdy 
William  Hayward 
Joseph  Whitney 
Joehua  Darte,  Jr. 


John  Marvin 
Delevan  Detance 
Abel  Allen 
Ellphalet  Darte 
Ebenerer  Daniels 
Moses  D.  Field 
Obadiah  Wilcox,  Jr. 
Thomas  Redding 
Trusty  Chapins 
Job  Gleason 
Job  Gleason,  Jr. 
Abner  Skinner 
Aaron  Chapin 
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Nathaniel  Darte  Hiram  Chapin 

Thomas  Smith  Cornelius  Smith 

Peter  Hayward  Thomas  Harvey 

Ichabod  Smith  Joshua  Fuller,  Jr. 

Obadiah  Wilcox  Nathan  Carpenter 

Thomas  Darte  Benjamin  Carpenter 

Joshua  Fuller  Charles  Rice 
William  Barron  Total,  42 

Moses  Ware 

The  above  test  was  taken  by 
Obadiah  Wilcox,  Thomas  Harvey 
and  Thomas  Darte,  selectmen  of 
Surry,  on  May  31,  1776. 

A  "war  census"  of  Surry  was  taken 
on  "Sept.  r  13,  a.d.  1775'*  with 
results  as  follows: 

Males  under  16 59 

Males  from  16  years  old  to  50 37 

Males  above  50  years  old 8 

Persons  gone  to  the  army 7 

All  females 104 

Total 215 

Now  for  a  few  facts :  The  popula- 
tion of  Surry  in  1910,  your  last 
census,  was  213  people.  The  popula- 
tion in  1775  was  215  people.  Nearly 
eighty  men  from  this  town  served  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  No  complete 
list  of  all  the  men  who  served  has  thus 
far  been  compiled,  nor  perhaps  ever 
will  be,  as  the  State  Papers  do  not 
give  a  full  and  complete  list. 

We  have  compiled  to  the  present  a 
list  of  over  one  hundred  soldiers  who 
lived  in  Surry,  prior  to,  during  or 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  together 
with  a  few  men  living  elsewhere,  but 
whose  services  were  credited  to  this 
town. 

The  following  is  that  list: 

Adams,  Peter  Carpenter,   David 

"       Thomas  '*          Jonathan 

Allen,  Abel  "         Nathan 

"      Daniel  *'         Stephen 

Barron,  William  Chapin,  Hiram 

William,  Jr.  "      Justus 

Baxter,  Simon.  Jr.  "      Sewall 

Benton,  Abijan  Church,  Joshua 

"      Adoniram  Cole,  Ebenezer 

"       EUjah  Conant,  Roger 

Bonney,  Jacob  Crane,  Abian 

Bundy,  EHas  Dart,  Eliphalet 

Car^y,  Arthur  "     Jesse 

Carpenter,   Benjamin  "      Joshua 

"          Benjamin,  "     Jo.siah 

Jr.  "     Justus 


tt 
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Dart,  Nathaniel 
Roger 
Thomas 
Thomas,  Jr. 
Thomas,  3rd 
Dassance,  Jesse 
Delance,  Delevan 
Dodge,  Thomas 
Durant,  Joshua 
Field,  Moses  D. 

"      Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Michael 
Foster,  Joseph 
Fowler,  Joshua  Cheever 
Fuller,  Joshua 

Joshua,  Jr. 
David 
Levi 
Samuel 
Oilman,  Anthony 
Gleason,  Job 
Hall,  Samuel 
Hancock,  Levi 
Harvey,  Thomas 
Haj'ward,  Nathan 
Peter 
Sylvester 
William 
Heaton,  Jonathan 
Hill,  John 

"     Moses 
Hills,  Benjamin 
Holmes,  Lemuel 
Isham,  Benjamin 
Kilburn,  Joel 
King,  John 
Knight,  EUjah 
Liscomb,  Samuel 


tt 


tt 
tt 


Mack,  Nathan 
Marvin,  Giles 
McCurdy,  John 

"         Samuel 
Nourse,  Daniel 
Page,  Lemuel 
Perry,  Silas 
Reed,  David 
Russell,  William 
Rice,  Charles 
Ritter,  William 
Robinson,  Jonathan 
Silsby,  Samuel 
Skinner,  Abner 
Smeed,  Darius 
Smith,  Ichabod 
Jonathan 
Jonathan,  Jr. 
Samuel 
Thomas 
Spencer.  Joseph 
Still,  John 
Streeter,  Zebulon 
Watts,  John 
Wetherbee,  Abijah 
Wheelock,  Phinehas 
Whitcomb,  Enoch 
Whitney,  Benjamin 

"         Joseph 
Wilcox,  Asa 

"       John 

"       Obadiah 
Willard,  Josiah 
Willey,  Barnabas 
Wright,  Moses 

''       Ohver 


tt 
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Joshua  Fuller,  Jr.,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bennington,  Aug.  16,  1777, 
was  the  only  man  from  this  town,  so 
far  as  known,  who  was  killed  in  battle. 

A  few  men  from  this  town  enlisted 
in  the  War  of  1812,  but  none  so  far  as 
known  saw  any  service,  except  guard 
duty. 

About  eighteen  or  twenty  men 
enlisted  from  Surry  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  so  far  as  known,  all  have  been 
^'mustered  out"  except  one — the 
father  of  the  speaker. 

During  that  war  ten  or  twelve  men 
were  drafted,  but  all  hired  substitutes. 

There  were  eight  or  more  young 
men  connected  with  this  town  who' 
served  in  the  recent  World  War — 
some  of  whom  enlisted  from  other 
places:  Maj.  Ralph  H.  Keller,  Clar-^ 
ence  E.  Perkins.  Frank  C.  Britton, 
Lewis  A.  Durant,  Capt.  Lee  C.  Stil- 
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lings,  Robert  M.  Crain,  WUliam  K. 
Durant  and  Lewis  £.  Jackaon. 

The  four  former  men  were  engaged 
in  active  service  "overeeaa." 

Now  taking  up  the  town  as  it 
appeared  in  1769  and  during  a  few 
years  which  immediately  followed. 
A  road  had  already  been  laid  out  up 
through  this  valley,  farms  established 
and  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  log 
cabins  and  dwelling  houses  erected, 
and  there  were  two  burying  yards — 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper.    Nothing 


as  1773  and  this  was  the  first  tavern 
in  town  of  which  we  find  any  record. 
Here  were  held  several  of  the  early 
proprietors'  meetings,  and  also  the 
first  "town  meeting  of  Surry,"  on 
April  10,  1769,  at  which  time  Peter 
Hayward  was  moderator  and  Obadiah 
Wilcox,  Sr.,  was  chosen  town  clerk. 

The  third  town  meeting  was  held  at 
Mr.  Smith's  house  on  October  4,  1769, 
when  it  was  voted  to  "Build  a  House 
Sufficient  to  hold  all  public  meetings 
in  and  for  a  Schoole  House"  and  to 


BuUt  by  C^C,  Jona 


-me  VllUfte  Hotel 


n  17B3.     DsUoyed  by  fire  io  IMT. 


else  whatever  marked  this  village, 
except  the  latter  burying  yard  and 
the  periodical  farm  buildings.  John 
Marvin,  Sr.,  lived  on  or  near  where 
George  B.  Britton  now  lives.  His 
farm  extended  from  the  fence  by 
Francis  F.  Field's  house,  northward 
to  near  the  "Joslin  road."  On  the 
east  side  of  the  road  and  directly 
opposite  Mr.  Marvin's  farm  was  the 
home  farm  of  Jonathan  Smith,  Sr., 
who  lived  in  a  dwelling  which  stood 
then,  or  at  a  later  date,  in  the  garden- 
lot  about  seventy-five  feet  south  of 
Samuel  Ball's  present  house.  Mr. 
Smith  was  "innholder"  here  as  early 


build  said  house  22  feet  long,  IS  feet 
wide  and  to  place  it  "on  the  East  Side 
of  the  highway  against  the  Buring 
Yard  Bars,"  We,  therefore,  can  fix 
the  location  of  the  first  public  building 
in  Surry  as  having  stood  about  four 
rods  north  of  Mrs.  Hattie  R.  Emmons' 
new  cottage  house.  It  may  be  said 
without  apology — the  village  grew 
around  the  Upper  burying  yard. 

The  new  bmlding,  however,  soon 
proved  inadequate,  from  the  action 
taken  in  a  town  meeting  held  De- 
cember  13,  1770,  when  it  was  voted  to 
build  a  meetinghouse  45  by  35  feet 
and  20  foot  posts.     This  was  the  first 
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action  taken  toward  the  erection  of 
this  building  in  which  we  are  here  met. 

They  immediately  set  about  gather- 
ing timber,  boards,  shingle,  glass,  etc., 
and  at  a  subsequent  town  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  enlarge  the  building  "if 
the  timber  would  permit."  Thomas 
Harvey,  Peter  Hajrward  and  Jonathan 
Smith  were  chosen  the  "building 
committee."  At  this  period  each 
man  was  taxed  according  to  his  prop- 
erty for  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  meetinghouse,  which  was 
used  not  only  for  religious  purposes, 
but  'also  for  town  meetings,  and  in 
fact,  all  public  gatherings. 

Although  in  an  unfinished  condi- 
tion, the  first  town  meeting  was  held 
within  its  walls  on  July  13,  1772. 
Early  in  the  year  following  the  ques- 
tion of  "separation  of  church  and 
state"  began  to  take  root  in  town.  A 
very  few  refused  to  assist  in  complet- 
ing the  building,  but  were  quite  ready 
and  willing  to  come  here  to  vote. 
Discord  and  enmity  became  apparent, 
soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
broke  out,  and  here,  a  plain  two-story 
building  stood,  boarded-in,  shingled, 
under-floor  laid,  with  some  of  the 
windows  in  place,  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years. 

Finally  in  1788  it  was  voted  to 
finish  the  building  and  that  it  shall 
be  as  "Near  Like  Keen  Meeting 
House  as  the  Bigness  of  said  house 
will  admit."  A  porch  was  built  at 
each  end  of  the  building  and  at  a 
town  meeting  May  23,  1792,  it  was 
voted  to  "accept  the  Porches  as  they 
now  stand  and  to  raise  money  to 
finish  the  same."  This  meeting- 
house, after  an  elapse  of  over  twenty- 
one  years  was  now  practically  finished. 
The  auditorium  was  entered  by  three 
doors;  one  through  a  porch  at  either 
end  and  one  in  the  south  side  still  in 
use.  The  gallery,  which  was  entered 
by  a  flight  of  stairs  in  the  east  porch, 
extended  around  three  sides  of  the 
room.  There  were  thirty-five  box 
pews  on  the  ground  floor  and  eighteen 
in  the  gallery,  not  including  the 
singers'    seats.     The   pulpit   on    the 


north  side  and  in  center  of  the  room 
was  reached  by  a  flight  of  eight  or  ten 
steps,  back  of  which  was  a  window 
with  a  circular  top.  Suspended  by  a 
rod  from  the  ceiling  was  a  bell  shape, 
octagonal  sounding  board  about  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  below  and  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  were  the  "deacon's 
seats."  There  was  also  a  large  con- 
ical shape  wooden  chandelier  in 
which  were  many  wooden  candle- 
sticks all  of  which  were  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rope  to  light  and  refill. 

No  very  marked  change  took  place 
in  this  bmlding,  except  in  the  porches 
and  the  erection  of  a  belfry  and  stee- 
ple, until  1858  when  the  whole  interior 
was  remodeled  and  made  into  the 
present  Town  Hall.  A  very  good 
duplicate  of  this  building  as  it  ap- 
peared when  first  finished  is  the 
Old  Town  Meeting  House  at  Rocking- 
ham, Vt.,  which  has  in  recent  years 
been  restored  to  its  original  state. 

On  June  12,  1769,  a  Congrega- 
tional Chiurch  was  formed  here  with 
fifteen  members  as  follows: 


Males 
Jonathan  Smith 
Joehua  Darte 
Peter  Hayward 
Joseph  Spencer 
E^phalet  Darte 
Thomas  Smith 
Moses  D.  Field 
Samuel  Hall 


Females 
Deborah  Darte 
Experience  Smith 
Esther  Hayward 
Anna  Darte 
Lucy  Spencer 
Deborah  Darte  2nd 
Lydia  Smith 


Religious  services  were  held  in 
town  from  1769  and  until  1773  by 
ministers  from  adjoining  towns. 

Rev.  James  Treadway  came  here 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1773,  and 
as  far  as  known,  was  the  first  to  live 
in  town.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
George  Gilmore  and  Rev.  David 
Goodell.  Rev.  David  Darling  was 
ordained  and  settled  over  this  church 
as  its  * 'first  pastor,"  on  January  18, 
1781.  In  1794  Rev.  Perley  Howe 
became  pastor  and  remained  for  a 
period  of  over  forty  years;  he  is 
buried  in  the  village  cemetery. 

There  were  six  school  districts  in 
town  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago, 
namely:  the  North,  Middle,  South, 
Southwest,  West  and  Northwest,  at 
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which  time  there  were  five  school- 
houses.  Pupils  from  Westmoreland 
and  Walpole  attended  the  Southwest 
school,  while  those  in  the  Northwest 
district  attended  school  in  Walpole. 
In  1820  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pupils  between  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age  were  instructed  in  "the 
little  red  schoolhouie"  and  in  1850 
there  were  four  schools  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  As  a 
comparison,  there  were  three  schools  in 
1918  with  a  total  of  forty-seven  pupils. 


sufficient  force  to  do  much  damage. 
Capt.  Francis  Holbrook,  innkeeper, 
had  two  barns  and  a  shed,  under 
which  were  several  loaded  teams, 
thrown  down.  His  ox-cart  standing 
in  the  yard  was  caught  up,  takeD 
across  the  road  and  brook,  where  the 
pole  was  driven  into  the  bank  with 
such  force  that  a  yoke  of  cattle  were 
required  to  extract  it. 

A  thunder  and  hail-storm  passed 
over  this  and  several  other  towns 
doing  much  damage,  on  August  9, 


Capt,  Simon  BuUr,  Jr..  sop  of  ttar  "Tory."  Kttled  bei 
County  Sheriff,  lived  tin  the  pl»«— known  for  msn; 

Time  is  too  limited  to  give  an 
account  of  many  things  of  interest 
which  have  taken  place,  yet  some 
mention  of  a  tornado  which  crossed 
this  town  should  not  be  overlooked. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  4,  1822, 
a  whirlwind  took  up  its  flight  on  the 
highland  in  the  east  part  of  Walpole, 
then  taking  a  northeasterly  course, 
crossed  the  north  part  of  Surry,  part 
of  Alstead  and  into  the  edge  of  Gilsum. 
Shade  trees  were  twisted  entirely  off, 
stone  walls  laid  low,  several  barns 
demolished  and  orchards  destroyed. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  that  a 
tornado  could  cross  the  narrow  valley 
in  the  north  part  of  this  town  with 


'  ■Dd  in  ITSfl  opennl  ■  tavern.      LaUr  David  Shaw,  tba 
yean  aa  "Shaw'i  Coroer."     DcMroyed  by  6ra  1802. 

1813.  Eighty  lights  of  glass  were 
broken  in  one  house  in  town  and  . 
ninety  in  this  old  Town  Hall. 

Surry  is  so  situated  that  two  noted 
Turnpike  roads  crossed  the  town  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  town  in 
the  state  of  similar  age,  area  and  popu- 
lation in  which  so  many  taverns  and 
blacksmith  shops  have  existed.  No 
less  than  fifteen  of  each  have  been 
established  and  thrived  prior  to  1900, 
but  both  have  now  become  extinct. 

All  here  assembled  may  be  a  little 
interested  to  learn  something  of  the 
old  landmarks,  the  places  where 
our  forefathers  formerly  lived   and 
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points  of  iDterest  about  town,  from 
what  has  been  gleaned  after  several 
moDths  of  labor  and  research.  I 
therefore  invite  you  to  take  a  free 
passage  upoo  a  speedy,  old-time 
stage-coach.  From  Keene  line  we 
will  go  up  through  the  valley  to 
Alstead  line,  then  up  the  Gilsum 
road;  returning  we  wQl  take  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  then  the 
west  and  finally  the  southwest  section, 
along  with  a  few  short  side  trips.  As 
a  rule  we  will  deal  with  people  and 


lai^e  old  colonial  house  built  about 
1770  by  Peter  Hayward.  This  dwel- 
ling is  38  feet  square  on  the  ground, 
with  a  massive  chimney  in  the  center, 
in  which  there  are  seven  old  time 
fireplaces.  Capt.  Calvin  Hayward 
opened  tavern  here  in  1804.  Near 
the  river  is  the  "Austin  road"  which 
runs  to  the  top  of  Surry  Mountain 
where  Thomas  and  Robert  Austin 
built  and  settled  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  We  have  no  knowledge 
when  the  first  bridge  was  built  over 


n  17M  JaiDu  KinEsbuiy 
ok  oune  uid  built  on  the  t 
m  Boeton  to  Monlpelier  u 


CaptBln  Hnlbnwk'*  Tvrera 


rliDctoD.     The  Captain  uiually  kepi  ai 


conditions  as  they  appear  prior  to 
1850,  with  modern  terms  to  bring  the 
same  within  our  reach;  trusting  no 
one  will  feel  he  has  been  slighted,  in 
case  he  is  not  mentioned. 

Again — this  journey  must  be  swift — 
the  mind  must  revert  over  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years — for  a 
brief  time,  we  nullify  and  obliterate 
three  or  four  generations  of  mankind 
and  even  defy  "Old  Father  Time." 

We  will  start  on  the  "Great  road" 
through  town,  on  east  side  of  the 
river:     Samuel  L.  Newton  lives  in  the 


the  river,  but  in  1771  it  was  voted  to 
build  a  "new  bridge"  near  the  "old 
one,"  The  Lower  burying  yard  was 
in  use  before  1768.  William  Hay- 
ward probably  built  Frank  E.  i3Iis' 
house  as  early  as  1780  at  which  time 
the  front  door  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house  facing  the  "Great  road." 
In  1789  William's  widow  and  son, 
Sarel,  owned  a  sawmill  that  stood 
where  the  John  H.  Rogers'  mill  now 
stands.  Not  until  1806  was  the  road 
built  through  "Nigger  hollow";  prior 
to  that  time  the  road  ran  just  west 
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of  George  D.  Gillis'  house,  then  north- 
ward into  Surry  passing  in  the  mean- 
time an  old  toU  gate  which  was  hung 
to  a  large  rock.  The  first  school- 
house  in  this  district  was  built  about 
1706  and  stood  near  a  large  rock 
north  of  Mr.  Ellis'  barn. 

In  1772  Samuel  MqCurdy  settled 
where  Mr.  H.  L.  Phillips  now  lives; 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John, 
who  opened  a  tavern  here  before  1793, 
and  a  store  and  blacksmith  shop  soon 
after.  That  was  the  first  two  story 
dwelling  built  in  town  and  stood 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  west  of  the 
present  house,  near  where  the  road 
ran  at  that  time.  Edmund  Wood- 
ward lived  here  for  many  years.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  WUbur  road, 
nearly  one-half  mile  west  of  the  above 

Elace,  is  the  site  of  the  Hayward  log- 
ouse  where  old  Dinah  Armstrong 
lived  prior  to  her  death.  **  Dinah's 
Rock"  has  been  named  for  her. 

In  1762  William  Barron,  Sr.,  settled 
where  Mr.  Jasper  N.  Keller  now  lives. 
In  April,  1775,  Mr.  Barron  was  at 
work  building  a  wall  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road  opposite  his  house  when 
the  "Paiil  Revere"  of  Surry,  bearing  a 
red  flag  and  spreading  the  alarm  of  the 
Concord  fight  rode  past.  Mr.  Barron 
upon  hearing  of  that  dastardly  act 
immediately  unyoked  his  oxen  and 
started  early  the  next  morning  with 
the  Keene  company  for  the  seat  of 
action.  In  the  lot  north  of  this  place 
is  where  Willard  Smith  formerly 
lived;  the  house  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  in  the  village  about  1841 — now 
the  house  of  F.  F.  Field. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  road  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill  below  "Dinah's 
Rock"  was  where  Benjamin  Whitney's 
blacksmith  shop  stood  in  1772,  and 
the  first  shop,  so  far  as  known,  in  town. 
About  1800,  a  house  was  standing  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  about  mid- 
way between  the  late  Cyrus  Kingsbury 
house  and  the  small  trout  pond. 

The  "Bachelder  Farm,"  so-called, 
was  where  Rev.  David  Darling 
Uved  in  1781.  Dr.  Philip  Monroe 
purchased  the  farm  a  few  years  later 


and  in  1790  opened  a  tavern  here. 
This  was  his  home  till  death  and  at 
the  funeral  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  the  door-casing  in  order  to 
remove  the  coffin  from  his  house, 
owing  to  its  great  size.  Josiah  Kings- 
bury lived  here  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
prior  to  1866.  On  June  6, 1915,  a  fire 
destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  this 
farm.  April  22,  1760,  Charles  Rice 
settled  on  the  farm  recently  owned 
by  Hiram  F.  Newell  and  in  1773  he 
sold  to  Col.  Jonathan  Smith,  Jr.,  who 
opened  a  tavern  here  in  isioo.  The 
pld  house  stood  in  front  of  the  present 
dwelling  and  quite  near  the  road.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  road  near  the  foot 
of  Sand  Hill  was  a  house  where  David 
Stone  lived  in  his  old  age  and  where 
he  died;  this  house  has  been  gone  for 
over  sixty  years. 

About  1836  Elijah  Norris  lived  at 
the  "Cones";  his  blacksmith  shop 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  lot  above 
the  house,  and  near  the  highway. 

Sylvanus  Hajrward  Was  living  on 
the  John  W.  Conley  farm  in  1784. 
All  the  buildings  here  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1878.  Where  the  widow 
Carter  now  lives  was  formerly  the 
Capt.  Almond  Stevens  store  and  stood 
in  the  village.  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Dean's 
place  was  owned  by  Joshua  Dart  in 
1781  at  which  time  a  "mansion  house 
and  barn"  was  standing  on  this  farm. 

Frederick  Reed,  son  of  General 
James  Reed  of  Fitzwilliam,  lived  here, 
then  Maj.  Nathan  Hajrward,  the 
pound-keeper,  and  his  "cow-yard" 
was  used  as  the  town  pound  for  some 
years.  About  fourteen  rods  above 
this  set  of  buildings  is  the  old  town 
line  between  Westmoreland  Leg  and 
Gilsum,  now  marked  by  a  stone  wall 
running  westerly  from  the  road. 

Woolston  Brockway,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  settled  before  1768  where 
George  A.  Hall  now  lives.  Formerly 
a  "pent  road"  ran  easterly  from  near 
this  house  to  a  house  near  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  where  John  Still 
lived  about  1770.  The  old  whipping- 
post— where  justice  was  dealt  out  on 
the  naked  back — ^tood  by  the  road 
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as  you  enter  the  lane  to  late  Lewis  F. 
Blake's  houee.  Nathaniel  Darte  set- 
tled at  the  latter  place  as  early  as 
1766.  It  is  said  the  first  road  laid 
out  up  this  valley  left  the  present 
highway  near  Dinah's  Rock,  then 
taking  a  northwesterly  course,  paasing 
Dear  the  foot  of  Bear  Den  Hill,  then 


lives  was  formerly  part  of  the  Jonathan 
Smith,  Sr.,  original  farm.  Otis  Dag- 
gett lived  here  and  had  his  black- 
smith shop  just  north  of  the  house. 
In  1838  Samuel  Robinson  sold  the 
farm  to  Amos  Adams. 

Otis  Daggett  later  lived  on  the  old 
John  Marvin  farm  where  George  B. 


A  jowit-enmdBon  of .     _    , 

"Cupeatvr  Hill/'  when  Maaoa  A.  was  bom-    Durioff  thepAgt  4 
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passing  this  house,  and  finally  entered 
the  village  street  not  far  from  George 
B.  Britton's  house. 

Where  Edward  H,  Wright  lives  was 
the  northwest  part  of  Woolston 
Brockway's  home  farm  and  which  he 
sold  in  1783  to  his  "loving  son,"  John, 
at  which  time  there  was  "a  mansion 
house"  standing  on  the  same.  The 
farm  where  the  widow  Martin  now 


Britton  now  lives  and  had  his  shop  in 
the  yard.  Cushman  Smith  lived  od 
the  Britton  place  in  1802  and  opened 
a  store  here  in  1806.  Not  long  after 
he  became  involved  in  financif^  diffi- 
culty and  soon  after  left  town.  The 
present  parsonage  was  the  home  of 
John  May  in  1822. 

Joseph    and    Hannah    Allen    were 
living  on  the  late  Otis  W.  Kingsbury's 
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place  before  1850.  Jonathan  Robin- 
son, Sr.,  settled  on  the  village  hotel 
property  about  1791  and  opened  a 
tavern  here  in  1793.  It  is  supposed 
he  built  the  first  house  here  about  that 
time,  and  which  stood  with  some 
additions,  until  1907,  when  destroyed 
by  fire.  Mr.  Robinson  was  succeeded 
in  business  by  his  son  Samuel,  then 
Elijah  Holbrook  became  proprietor. 

On  July  5,  1839,  Ichabod  Crane 
bought  a  plot  of  land  142  feet  long  by 
70  feet  deep  on  which  was  built  the 
present  Congregational  Church,  long 
known  as  "The  Crane  Church."  The 
town  of  Surry  bought  a  lot  of  land 
40  feet  square  just  north  of  the  Crane 
Church,  May  5,  1830,  on  which  the 
present  village  schoolhouse  Was  built. 
The  southeast  corner  of  this  school 
lot  was  "30  feet  north  of  an  elm  tree,'* 
still  standing. 

For  many  years  those  Uving  at  a 
distance  who  came  to  attend  worship 
in  the  old  meetinghouse  had  no  suit- 
able place  for  their  teams,  therefore, 
on  November  12,  1831,  a  lot  of  land 
18i  feet  by  90  feet  was  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  $10  the  same  to  be  used 
for  "horse-sheds  and  for  no  other 
purpose."  This  included  land  be- 
tween the  old  meetinghouse  and  the 
school  lot.  The  land  was  purchased 
and  the  present  horse-sheds  erected, 
by  the  following  ten  men: 

Eliphaz  Field  Jonathan  Robinson 

Eliphalet  Dort  Jonathan  Harvev,  Jr. 

Peter  Hayward  Nathan  D.  Reecl 

George  Wilcox  George  Crehore 

Hollifl  Wilcox  Horace  B.  Shaw 

It  appears  an  effort  was  made  on 
"June  r  28,  1797,''  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  horse-stalls,  under  certain 
specified  conditions,  on  a  lot,  **10  feet 
back  from  the  fence  and  138  feet  to 
the  south  of  the  burying  yard,"  but 
no  action  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
This  was  before  carriages  were  in  use 
in  the  town. 

A  word  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  given  in  regard  to  the 
present  Town  Hall.  The  bell  was 
presented  to  the  town  by  Dr.  John 
Thompson,    a   native  of  Surry  and 


dedicated  July  4,  1836,  at  which  time 
Jonathan  Robinson,  Jr.,  delivered 
an  address.  The  belfry  not  being 
completed  for  this  occasion,  a  frame 
was  erected  on  the  **common''  on 
which  the  bell  was  hung.  The  belfry 
was  constructed  by  extending  the 
old  "east  porch"  several  feet  above 
the  ridge-pole  of  the  meetinghouse 
and  this  was  surmounted  by  a 
**four  point"  steeple,  the  same  as 
the  present  Congregational  Church. 
When  the  meetinghouse  was  remod- 
eled into  the  Town  Hall,  the  steeple 
was  changed  to  its  present  appearance. 

Joseph  Mack's  farm  in  1766  ran 
northward  from  near  the  JosUn  road, 
and  Edward  M.  Britton's  house  now 
stands  on  the  corner  of  that  land.  In 
1792,  Adonijah  Marvin,  a  shoemaker, 
purchased  this  place.  Samuel  Allen 
lived  here  later;  Ichabod  Ballou,  a 
"house-wright,  before  1840,  built  on 
a  second  story.  Formerly  there  were 
two  dwelUngs  which  stood  on  the 
Mack  land,  north  of  the  Joslin  road 
and  south  of  Harvey  brook  near  Mr. 
Nesmith's. 

Jonathan  Smith,  Sr.,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  settled  in  1763  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  Samuel  Ball's  farm. 
Here  were  held  many  meetings,  both 
by  the  proprietors  and  by  the  town. 
This  was,  as  far  as  known,  the  first 
tavern  in  town;  near  by  a  "Sine- 
post"  had  been  set  up  as  early  as  1770. 

Capt.  Samuel  Allen  Uved  here  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  Stephen 
Chase  of  Keene  owned  this  farm  in 
1828,  and  in  1845  Levi  Durrell  came 
here  and  in  1857,  he  built  the  present 
house.  It  is  probable  the  original 
Smith  dwelUng  was  built  of  logs  and 
stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  second 
house,  which  was  removed  by  Mr. 
DurreU.  The  second  building  stood 
in  Mr.  Ball's  garden  south  of  h&  house 
and  was  a  low  medium-size,  frame 
dwelUng,  standing  side  to  the  road 
with  the  front  door  in  the  center. 

The  present  Crosby  house  is  said 
to  have  been  the  old  schoolhouse  in 
the  village.  Phinehas  Wheelock,  a 
shoemaker,  was  Uving  here  in  1835, 
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being  followed  by  George  Brown  and 
family,  and  the  widow  Converse. 

Abel  Allen  Bettled  where  Frank  E. 
Nesmith  now  lives  about  1762  and 
■was  one  of  the  proprietors.  Thomas 
Humphrey,  an  old  salt  sea  captain, 
opened  a  tavern  here  in  1827.  In 
the  second  story  of  the  ell  part  of  this 
house  can  still  be  seen  the  old  tavern 
"dance  hall,"  whose  walla  vibrated 
from  the  old  time  fiddle,  or  to  the 
"do's  and  ra'e,"  of  the  "singing 
school." 

This  hall  formerly  ran  north  and 
south  and  stood  cornering  onto  the 
southeast  part  of  the  house.  Across 
the  yard  south  of  the  house  was  a 
long  driveway,  open  at  the  north  and 
south  ends,  through  which  stage  teams 
could  pass.  A  fire  nearly  destroyed 
this  house  about  1848. 


Dr.  Winiam  H.  PortM 

Morriitown,  Vt.,  Miiv  10,  1830;  died  Ju.  2, 
Hltled  ia  Suny  aoon  after  bii  muriic*  in 
ere  duriiur  the  rerntuidFr  at  his  life  Btteoded 


In  1852  Rachel  Allen,  the  widow 
of  Phinehas,  lived  and  died  where 
Miss  Kate  H.  Porter  now  lives.     Soon 


after  that  date,  Harry  D.  Randall,  a 
shoemaker,  came  here.  He  moved, 
built  on  and  changed  the  buildings 
as  they  have  remained  to  the  present. 
The  old  Allen  house  stood  side  to 
the  road  and  is  the  ell  part  of  the 
present  dwelling.  Dr.  W.  H.  Porter 
lived  and  died  here. 

Rev.  Perley  Howe  built  the  James 
E.  Harvey  house  about  1835.  Jona- 
than Harvey,  Jr.,  lived  here  many 
years.  Joshua  Fuller,  Sr.,  settled 
about  1765  on  the  Hollis  W.  Harvey 
place.  In  1783  he  sold  to  his  son, 
Levi,  who  opened  a  tavern  in  the  old 
house  in  181 1,  and  a  store  a  year  later 
which  stood  across  the  field  north  of 
the  house,  by  the  corner  of  the  wall. 
A  small  dwelling  formerly  stood  east 
of  the  Harvey  house  where  the  ice 
house  now  stands.  Justus  Chapin 
lived  here  in  1777;  Ehjah  Norris,  the 
blacksmith,  in  1821.  His  shop  stood 
in  the  bank  south  of  his  house  and 
near  the  road. 

Ehjah  Fuller  was  living  in  1814  on 
Myron  H.  Porter's  farm.  John 
Johnson  lived  here  and  lost  bis  house 
by  fire  in  1870.  Another  of  those 
old  time  taverns  is  where  George 
Malcolm  now  lives.  Jonathan  Harvey, 
Sr.,  kept  "open  house"  here  in  1817, 
and  Isaiah  Robbins  in  1830.  Willard 
Marsfield  lived  and  died  here  in  1855 — 
very  suddenly,  while  in  his  barn. 

'The  house  where  James  V.  StilUngs 
now  lives,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
for  a  tavern,  at  which  time  the  road 
ran  near  the  west  end  of  this  house, 
then  north  through  the  field,  passing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house  on  the 
"Holly  farm"  then  up  the  hill  and 
entered  the  present  highway  near 
Mr.  Green's  house.  &v.  Joseph 
Allen  and  George  Blake  were  here 
before  1850.  Mr.  Lamminen  now 
hves  on  the  old  Dort  farm.  Obadiah 
Wilcox,  the  first  town  clerk,  settled 
about  1764  on  the  "Holly  farm";  this 
old  homestead  has  ever  since  remained 
in  the  Wilcox  family.  Mr.  Nason's 
place  was  owned  by  Gaylord  Wilcox 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1815.  Asa 
Wilcox,  Jr.,  purchased  this  property 
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Boon  after,  at  which  time  there  was  a 
dwelling,  and  a  malt-house  for  making 
cider-brandy.  The  latter  stood  by 
an  excellent  spring  just  north  of  the 

E resent  buildings.  Levi  Brooks  came 
ere  in  1828  and  owned  this  place  until 
his  death. 

The  famous  old  toll-gate  of  the 
Cheshire  Turnpike  road  is  now 
marked  by  a  few  rocks  and  a  sag  in 
the  ground — nearly  obliterated  and 
fast  passing  into  oblivion.  Here  toll 
was  extracted  from  both  the  rich  and 


Davis  and  Sumner  and  Daniel  Wilder 
were  here  in  later  years. 

Samuel  Sawyer,  a  goldsmith  from 
Alstead,  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1812  on  the  Widow  Perkins' 
farm.  John  Haile,  the  father  of  the 
Hon.  William  Haile,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  1857-58,  came  here 
in  1824. 

Lewis  L.  Cotton  was  living  1848  on 
Newton  Reed's  farm  and  he  moved 
and  made  repairs  on  the  buildings. 
Several  rods  northeast  of  Mr.  Reed's 


Tb<  ToU-Gata  BuUdlag— Looking  North 

For  over  36  yam  prior  to  1844  Chcahira  Turnpike  wu  ■  toll  road  and  toll-utca  wera  planed  every  30  niilea.  or 
BO,  along  the  route.  Nearly  two  milea  Dorth  of  Sur»  VilUce  m*  tbia  house,  built  and  used  (or  a  tol|.«te.  The 
buildina  formerl}'  eitsoded  over  the  road  where  tbe  ute  was  hunc.  and  at  one  time  there  wa«  a  iton  in  (be  east 
•ad  of  the  buildinc.    Until  about  36  yean  a^o  the  abore  hcuse  «r*s  used  as  a  dweUing,  but  has  aickoe  been  torn 


poor  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  those 
days  the  gate  was  hung  in  a  building 
which  extended  over  the  highway. 
The  keeper's  house  and  bam  were  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road,  and  a  store, 
shoe-shop  and  wheelwright  shop  were 
opposite,  on  the  east  side. 

Moses  D.  Field  settled  on  the  Allen 
L.  Green  farm  about  1766.  In  1809  a 
tavern  was  opened  here  by  hie  son,  Isaac 
Field.  Jonathan  Robinson,  Sr.  and  Jr., 
lived  here  later.  The  old  buUdings 
were  all  destroyed  by  fire  in  1900. 

In  1812  Asa  Wilcox,  Jr.,  purchased 
land  and  built  buildings  on  the 
Kampe    place.     £>r.    Jonathan    £. 


buildings  is  where  a  house  stood  until 
about  1855.  Aaron  Chapin  or  his 
sons  probably  built  here  about  1771, 
at  which  time  they  erected  a  saw-  and 
gristmill  where  Mr.  H.  N.  Scripture's 
mill  now  stands.  The  present  mill 
ia  at  least  the  third,  if  not  the  fourth 
mill  on  this  site  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  have  at  various  times  conducted 
business  at  this  stand.  The  North 
Bchoolhouse  was  erected  as  early  as 
1795;  it  stood  very  near  the  present 
building  until  1853,  when  it  was  sold 
and  moved  to  the  village  and  is  now 
the  west  end  of  Mason  A.  Carpenter's 
dwelling  house. 
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Capt.  Simon  Baxter,  Jr.,  son  of 
Simon  of  Alstead,  the  "tory,"  lived  at 
"Shaw's  Comer"  and  opened  a  tavern 
here  in  1796.  Later,  Esq.  David 
Shaw,  the  county  sheriff,  who  could 
arrest  a  man  for  a  debt  of  $5,  lived  and 
died  here.  This  house  and  bam  was 
destroyed  by  fire  November  9,  1902. 

Not  far  from  one  hundred  years 
ago  a  Mr.  Butler  was  living  in  a  house 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road  opposite 
the  Large  Rock,  formerly  called 
^'Butler's  Rock,"  althcfugh  in  more 
recent  years,  "Ascutney  boulder." 
In  1831  George  Wilcox  built  his  house 
which  remained  in  the  family  until 
within  fifteen  years.  Nearly  opposite 
his  house  is  the  building  in  which  he 
carried  on  business  for  many  years 
as  a  wheelwright.  Calvin  Holmes,  a 
clothier,  came  to  town  and  built  this 
building  in  1791  as  a  fulling  mill,  and 
for  a  period  of  over  thirty-five  years 
some  of  the  choicest  cashmere  in  this 
part  of  New  England  came  from  this 
mill,  under  the  management  of  several 
proprietors. 

Mr.  Wilcox  lived  in  the  top  story 
of  this  mill  while  erecting  his  new 
house,  noted  above.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  road,  between  the  fulling 
mill*  and  the  bridge  there  have  been 
four  dwelling  houses,  a  malthouse 
and  brick  blacksmith  shop,  but  all 
have  disappeared,  save  one,  the  old 
home  of  the  late  C.  Wharton  Wilcox. 
In  1799  Asa  Wilcox,  Sr.,  erected  a 
malthouse  on  the  bank  of  the  brook 
below  the  bridge.  To  supply  power 
to  grind  the  malt  he  built  a  dam  across 
the  brook  and  put  in  a  waterwheel, 
but  the  project  was  a  failure. 

Eliza  Hatch,  a  five-year  old  child 
of  James  Hatch,  who  Uved  near  this 
pond,  went  out  one  Sunday  morning 
in  1830  to  its  edge  to  pick  some  rasp- 
berries when  she  accidentally  fell  in 
.and  was  drowned,  and  when  found, 
was  still  clutching  the  cup  in  her  hand. 
Capt.  Francis  Holbrookes  tavern 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Lewis. 
In  1796  James  Kingsbury  opened 
tavern    here;    being    succeeded    by 

*  This  mQL  wm  removed  in  September,  1919. 


Ensign  Asa  Wilcox  and  his  son,  Asa, 
Jr.  Capt.  Francis  Holbrook  came 
here  in  1811  and  owing  to  his  business 
ability  and  social  qualities  he  did  an 
excellent  business  for  many  years. 
Samuel  Hills  was  Uving  in  1822  on  the 
Charles  H.  Hodskins  place  and  carried 
on  the  tanning  business.  A  girl 
living  here  many  years  ago,  wMle 
picking  chips  in  the  dooryard,  dis- 
covered a  young  wildcat. 

The  late  Charles  W.  Reed  place 
was  the  old  home  farm  of  John 
Thompson  and  his  son.  Dr.  Samuel 
Thompson,  the  founder  of  the  Thomp- 
sonian  System  of  Medicine.  Judge 
EUjah  Knight  of  Bellows  Falls  came 
here  and  opened  a  tavern  in  1820  and 
the  year  following  he  became  the  first 
postmaster  and  established  the  first 
post-office  in  town  in  this  house. 

The  Judge  in  building  the  upright 
to  his  house  in  1820  placed  it  squarely 
on  the  Surry-Alstead  town  line, 
which  at  that  time  ran  directly 
through  the  center  of  the  front  door. 

Where  formerly  there  were  eight 
farms  in  the  northeast  j)art  of  Surry, 
one  only  now  remains  on  which  there 
are  buildings,^the  Jackson  Reed  farm. 
The  following  men  have  at  some  time 
occupied  those  abandoned  places: 
Jonathan  Harvey,  Sr.,  Lemuel  Holmes, 
John  Cannon,  John  Dustin,  a  descend- 
ant of  Hannah  Dustin  of  Indian  fame, 
David  Reed,  Jr.,  James  Kingsbury, 
Jonathan  Robinson,  Jr.,  Nathan  D. 
Reed,  Asa  Wilcox,  Sr.,  and  "Bill" 
Baxter,  the  tory. 

In  the  northwest  section  of  the 
town  there  were  ten  or  eleven  farms 
in  former  days,  but  none  have  been 
occupied  for  over  thirty  years,  except 
possibly  by  a  few  wood  choppers. 
Some  of  those  who  have  Uved  in  that 
section  were:  Henry  Scovell,  Zeb- 
ulon,  Jesse,  Daniel  and  Willard 
Streeter,  Elkanah  Hixon,  Delevan 
Delance,  John  Marvin  and  the  Perkins 
family,  Sylvester  Smith,  Benjamin 
and  Timothy  Isham,  Charles,  Warren, 
Aaron,  Jedediah,  Ezra  and  William 
Carpenter. 
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In  taking  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town,  the  first  dwelling  on  the  Joslin 
road,  where  Mr.  Wilkins  of  Keene 
now  lives,  was  owned  in  1815  by 
Samuel  Hawes,  a  shoemaker.  Stephen 
and  Mary  Withington  and  B.  Franklin 
Horton  have  also  lived  here.  At  the 
top  of  the  first  long  steep  hill  were  two 
boused,  occupied  a  little  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  the  Harvey 
brothers. 

Asahel,  an  excellent  penman  and 
town  clerk  for  many  years,  lived  on 


which  time  he  expected  to  open  a 
tavern  here.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  3,000  Revolutionary  soldiers 
marched  over  the  Joslin  road  in 
August,  1777,  on  their  way  to  the 
battle  of  Bennington.  The  West 
schoolhouae  which  stood  a  few  years, 
prior  to  ISll,  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  west  of  Mr.  Joelin's  house 
and  near  the  cross  road.  At  the 
corner  of  these  two  roads  is  a  field, 
long  known  as  the  "Whackle  lot." 
John  Stiles  was  living  here  in  1805 


The  CharlM  W.  Raad  Far 


.  SimuFJ  Thompwa,  founder  ol  tbe  Thomisoiiiiui  SyaWm  of  Medidnr,  wu  bom  hne  in  1768.  Forme^ 
oaae  ftood  avtx  Xiie  town  line  ■  few  toAt  in  the  edge  of  Aliteid.  Judge  Elijuh  Knuht  »me  here  in  ISIS,  built 
w  pnwnt  twoelory  [roDl  portion  and  opened  s  Uvem  the  yar  following.  In  1321  be  became  the  Gnt  PoM- 
er  in  town  mud  »tabllslied  >  Poat-Office  in  bn  boiue. 


the  south  side  of  the  road.  His  saw- 
and  gristmills  stood  down  the  hill  a 
few  rods  from  his  house.  Jonathan 
Harvey,  Sr.,  settled  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  George  Joslin  lived 
here  many  years  and  finally  lost  his 
barns  by  fire. 

Capt.  Thomas  Harvey  settled  on 
the  Edward  H.  Joslin  farm  in  1766. 
His  first  dwelling  was  a  cabin,  without 
a  floor,  except  "mother  earth,"  and 
which  stood  across  the  road  south  of 
the  present  house.  The  captain  built 
the  present  house,  "the  second  two- 
story  building"  erected  in  town,  at 


and  had  a  good  house  and  barn  and 
a  "hop-yard."  David  Stone  came 
here  about  that  year.  The  buildings 
have  all  been  gone  for  over  seventy 
years. 

David  Gushing  lived  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  near  Harvey  brook  in  1854, 
in  a  house  built  by  Dea.  Ichabod 
Ballou  in  1821  or  1822.  Philip 
Thomas  of  Rindge  settled  where 
Everett  E.  Wilbur  has  lived  for  over 
forty  years.  North  of  this  set  of 
buildings  is  a  large  tract  of  pasture 
and  wood  land  known  as  the  "Hart- 
well  lot."     It  is  an  old,   but'wdl 
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founded  tradition,  that  men  were  at 
work  reaping  rye  on  this  lot  on 
August  16,  1777,  and  that  they  could 
distinctly  hear  the  boom  of  the  can- 
nons at  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

Where  Alonzo  F,  Wilbur  has  lived 
for  many  years  was  an  old  time  tavern, 
being  on  the  line  of  a  turnpike  which 
ran  from  Keene  to  Walpole,  and  as 
early  as  1835  this  was  called  the 
"half-way  house."  Joshua  Cheever 
Fowler  came  here  prior  to  1800. 
Jonas  Pollard  who  built  the  "Pollard 


district  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
East  Westmoreland  road,  fifty  rods  or 
so  westerly  from  the  junction  of  the 
roads,  north  of  the  cemetery. 

Otis  Hancock  died  in  1792,  and 
so  far  as  known  was  the  first  to  be 
buried  in  the  Southwest  cemetery. 
The  second  schoolhouse  in  this  dis- 
trict stood  northerly  of  Walter  H. 
Britton's  barn,  near  the  pasture  wall, 
and  on  the  hne  of  the  old  stage  road. 
A  fire  destroyed  this  house  December 
9, 1835. 


Scrlptun'i  MID,  buUi  IBM 

^inill  erected  in  the  township  nu  built  hereby  Aarc 
(di  maw  yeiin  IB  Baxter's  MDI. 


in  A  Sons  in  1771. 


road"  lived  here  and  opened  a  tavern 
in  1825.  Southwesterly  from  Mr. 
Wilbur's  there  were  formerly  six 
farms  within  this  town,  but  all  have 
been  vacated  and  the  buildings 
removed  for  over  a  score  of  years. 
The  following  have  occupied  those 
various  places  in  former  years:  Levi 
Hancock,  Freeman  Wilbur,  Tyler 
Bieeell,  Ebenezer  Crane,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Allen,  Chauncey  M.  Kenney,  Philip 
Thomas  Jr.,  Daniel  W.  Aldrich, 
Daniel  Abbott,  Charles  B.  Hall  and 
William  Wright  who  lived  on  the 
town  farm  before  1850.  The  first 
schoolhouse  erected  in  the  Southwest 


The  third  schoolhouse  in  this  dis- 
trict was  erected  in  1836  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  pasture,  north  of 
Mr.  Brittou's  house.  Daniel  Allen, 
Calvin  Wright,  Benjamin  M.,  and 
Hiram  Britton  have  lived  on  W.  H. 
Britton's  place,  though  not  all  in  the 
present  house. 

Where  Mrs.  George  L.  Britton 
now  hves,  was  the  Benjamin  Merri- 
field  farm  prior  to  his  death  in  1825. 
This  place  has  been  in  the  Britton 
family  for  about  ninety  years. 

At  the  foot  of  the  long  hill  is  where 
John  Cole  (the  grandfather  of  Daniel 
R.  Cole  of  Keene)  lived;  had  a  store 
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and  died  in  1807.  Stephen  Stimpson, 
Elijah  Mason  and  others  lived  here 
prior  to  1832. 

In  1835  Mr.  Mason  purchased  of 
Royal  Watkins  the  farm  which  has 
since  been  in  the  hands  of  that  family. 

On  the  Wilbur  road,  east  of  the  last 
mentioned  farm,  was  where  Hercules 
Hayward  settled  as  early  as  1799. 
Moses  Wright,  Amasa,  Barney, 
Chandlep  Wilbur  and  others  have 
lived  here  prior  to  1860. 

Benjamin  Carpenter,  Sr.,  purchased 
the  S.  H.  Clement  farm  in  17S4  and  it 
remained  in  that  family  until  Ben- 
jamin F.  Clement  came  here  in  1866. 
Mr.  Carpenter  opened  a  tavern  on 
this  farm  as  early  as  1793. 

Frederick  R.  Crain's  farm  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Benjamin  Car- 
penter's original  land.  Seth  Car- 
penter purchased  the  farm  in  1830  at 
which  time  the  dwelling  house  stood 
in  the  pasture,  about  forty  rods  east 
of  the  present  buildings.  Leander 
Crain,  Sally  Wilbur,  Peter  Mason  and 
others  have  lived  here. 

In  1786  Ebenezer  Gilbert  settled 
on  the  Luman  Pond  farm — so-called. 
His  house  which  stood  on  the  knoll, 
some  ten  rods  south  of  the  present 
"Pond  house,"  was  taken  down  about 
1855.  Mr.  Gilbert,  David  Allen  and 
John  S.  Britton  lived  here.  This  road 
was  known  as  the  "Gilbert  road"  in 
early  times,  then  as  the  "Pond  road," 
and  quite  recently  as  "Cottage 
street." 

Benjamin  M.  Britton  built  the 
present  Pond  house  about  1831 — 
though  now  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion— and  here  he  lived  a  few  years. 
About  1847  Luman  Pond  came,  lived 
and  died  here.  He  had  some  odd 
ideas  and  outspoken  in  his  opinion; 
one  was  that,  "the  world  was  flat  and 
he  knew  it." 

We  have  now  been  over  a  larger 
part  of  the  town,  usually  stopping 
for  only  a  moment  at  the  places  of 
interest  and  old  landmarks.  So 
much  more  might  be  given — so  much 
of  interest  not  only  to  the  living,  but 


to  those  who  may  follow  along  the 
path  of  life  in  the  years  to  come — but 
I  must  refrain  as  the  time  has  expired. 

In  1969 — ^fifty  years  hence — ^we 
trust  another  gathering  of  citizens 
and  friends  of  Surry  will  meet  to 
celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  this  town.  Doubtless  a 
few  of  the  younger  generation  here 
will  be  present  on  that  occasion, 
though  white  with  the  frosts  of  many 
a  winter.  Such  a  one  will,  with 
pleasure,  recall  this  day. 

May  we  kindle  anew,  and  ever  keep 
burning  the  fires  of  patriotism,  in 
loving  remembrance  of  our  fore- 
fathers, that  their  memory  may  not 
perish. 

Our  mind  has  been  traveling  in  days  of  old, 
When  patriots  and  heroes  were  zealous  and 

bold, 
And  our  mothers  did  well  their  part  too, 
They  were  brave  and  noble,  humble  and  true. 


A  basket-picnic  and  band  concert 
at  the  Wright  Grove  filled  in  the 
program  until  the  afternoon  exercises 
at  two  o'clock.  These  were  held  at 
the  grove.  The  opening  prayer  by 
Rev.  G.  E.  Condon  was  followed  by 
the  address  of  welcome  by  President 
Hall,  speaking  and  music  by  local 
talent,  and  several  selections  by  a 
male  quartet  from  Keene.  A  sou- 
venir booklet  had  been  prepared  and 
placed  on  sale  at  the  Town  HaU 
and  the  grove,  which  contained,  in 
addition  to  a  brief  historical  summary 
of  the  town,  many  interesting  pic- 
tures of  old  homesteads  and  points  of 
interest  in  the  town. 

Never  before  have  so  many  old 
residents  and  friends  of  the  town  been 
gathered  within  its  borders;  and 
never  before  have  they  been  made 
more  royally  welcome.  The  histo- 
rian, the  officers  of  the  Old  Home 
Week  Association,  and  the  various 
committees,  all  gave  of  their  time 
freely,  and  in  spite  of  the  limited 
resources  of  a  small  town,  they  made 
it  a  day  long  to  be  remembered. 


NIGHTTIME 

By  Frances  Mary  Pray 

Come  heah  to  yo'  mammy  now, 
Honey  chile,  Honejf  chile. 

Soon  de  big  ole  Boogy  Man 
Be  erlong  dis  way. 

He  tak  all  de  naughty  chiles 

What  stays  ow'  doors  at  nighttime. 

Come  now,  min'  yo'  mammy,  boy, 
It's  time  yo'  quit  yo'  play. 

Come  heah  to  de  fiah  now. 
Honey  chile,  Honey  chile. 

See  de  shadder  folkses  dar 
A-walkin*  cross  de  wall. 

Pappy'l  mak  som'  mo'  fo'  yo' 

If  youll  come  to  yo'  mammy,  boy. 

Look,  dar  Brer  Rabbit  go, 
Yo'  laks  him  bes'  of  all. 


Brer  Duck  a-comin'  nex' 
Honey  chile,  Honey  chile. 

Come  up  heah  in  mammy's  lap. 
Lay  yo'  haid  back,  so. 

Sho:  I  knows  yo'  wide  awake. 

Both  dose  eyes  a-shinin'  bright. 

Yo'  ain'  nervah  tiad,  boy, 
San'  man  mighty  slow. 

Lil'  feet  feels  mighty  cole. 
Honey  chile.  Honey  chUe. 

Hoi'  'em  out  an'  get  'em  warm 
While  de  red  coals  glow. 

Cayn't  yo'  see  dat  house  in  dar? 

Sho',  I  spec'  it  made  fer  yo'. 

Haid's  a-gettin'  heavy  now. 
Guess  ole  mammy  know. 


Concord,  N.  H. 


THE  SEQUEL 

A  Study  of  Three  Men  and  a  Girl 

By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 

(S3rnop6is  of  first  thirteen  chapters:  Helena  Castle  is  the  child  of  a  love  match  between  the 
son  of  an  old  Boston  family  ana  the  daughter  of  a  patent  medicine  millionaire  and  a  chorus 
girl.  Her  father  died;  her  mother's  peopfe  lost  their  wealth;  and  her  mother  supported  herself 
and  her  child  in  a  small  New  England  town  by  doing  needlework.  Harry  Stone,  son  of  the 
wealthiest  farmer  in  the  county,  love^  Helena  and  asks  her  to  marry  lum.  But  she  goes 
away  to  school  where  she  meets  Nancy  Hutchinson,  of  a  Boston  family  in  a  different 
social  stratum  from  the  Castles.  Nancy's  brother,  Robert,  becomes  very  devoted  to  Helena, 
but  she  cares  no  more  for  him  than  for  Harry,  whose  graduation  from  the  State  Agricultural 
College  she  attends  at  the  earnest  desire  of  her  mother,  who  would  like  to  have  her  many 
Harry.  Then  she  attends  Commencement  Week  at  Harvard  and' is  a  guest  of  the  Hutchr- 
insons  at  their  Beverly  summer  place,  where  she  meets  Roger  Lorraine,  famous  Harvard 
athlete  and  coach,  whose  methoos  of  love-making  differ  from  those  of  Harry  Stone  and 
Robert  Hutchinson.  Her  engagement  to  Roger  is  followed  by  a  few  days  of  perfect  happiness, 
ended  by  the  news  brought  by  Harry  Stone  that  Helena's  mother  is  seriously  ill.  Mrs.  Castle 
improves  and  Helena  and  Roger  are  about  to  be  married  when  Mrs.  Castle  discovers  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  parents  and  refuses  her  consent.  Soon  after  she  dies  and  Helena  herself  is  prostrated 
for  months  but  finally  recovers.) 


XIV 

The  first  of  November  came  on  a 
Sunday,  a  day  as  warm  and  glorious 
as  June.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  and 
Lucy  went  to  church,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stone  together  in  the  automobile, 
and  Lucy  in  a  gorgeous  new  runabout 
buggy,  with  rubber  tires  and  much 
red  paint.  Jim  Powell  took  her. 
Jim  has  come  to  live  at  the  farm,  as 
an  extra  man  was  needed,  and  he  and 
Lucy  are  '^keeping  company.*'  This 
means  that  after  going  to  church 
and  "prayer-meeting,"  and  "buggy 
riding"  in  the  evening  and  dancing 
the  first  dance  together  at  all  the 
village  "balls"  for  five  or  six  years, 
they  will  get  married,  without  any 
real  proposal  or  engagement.  The 
thing  will  simply  take  place.  Then 
they  will  settle  down  in  some  house 
very  near  the  Stones  (if  they  do  not 
actually  live  with  them)  and  Lucy 
will  do  her  own  work,  washing  and  all, 
and  Jim  will  be  a  sort  of  "hired  man" 
to  his  father-in-law,  just  as  Mr. 
Stone  was  before  him.  They  will 
never  go  away  from  home,  unless  it  is 
to  Boston  twice  a  year  for  the  "best 
shopping' \*  they  will  never  have  any 
company  for  ten  years  or  so,  and  then 
Lucy  will  give  a  "tea-party"  twice  a 
year.    There  will  be  the  most  loyal 


kind  of  affection  between  them,  per- 
haps even  a  real  devotion;  but  there 
will  be  no  demonstration,  and,  above 
all,  no  ardor.  They  will  get  a  great 
deal  of  solid  contentment  out  of  life, 
but  very  Uttle  actual  happiness,  and 
they  will  be  no  farther  ahead  in  mind, 
body,  or  soul  when  they  die  than 
when  they  were  married.  Yet  every 
year  they  will  be  putting  sums  of 
money  into  the  bank,  and  buying 
farm  implements  or  thoroughbred 
cattle  with  them,  which  spent  in 
another  way,  would  enable  them  to 
live  in  actual  luxury,  to  travel,  to  give 
their  children  a  good  education  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and,  above 
all,  to  find  leisure  to  love  and  enjoy 
each  other.  But  this  will  never  occur 
to  them. 

I  was  thinking  of  all  this,  lying  in 
my  hammock  under  the  maples,  and 
wondering  if  it  were  not  better  to  have 
all  the  beautiful  things  of  life  for  a 
little  while,  and  lose  them  than  to 
maintain  such  a  sodden  existence  as 
I  foresaw  for  Lucy,  when  Harry 
appeared  at  the  barn-door,  waved  his 
hand,  and  came  rapidly  towards  me. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  red  flannel  shirt, 
considerably  the  worse  for  several 
weeks  of  steady  wear,  turned  open 
at  a  V  in  the  neck  and  thus  displaying 
a  grey  undershirt,  faded  blue  overalls 
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and  dirty  boots;  he  had  a  dingy  cap 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  he  was 
chewing  tobacco,  though  he  consider- 
ately spat  that  out  just  before  he 
reached  the  hammock.  He  leaned 
over  me  with  that  kind  of  smile  that 
is  meant  to  be  so  cheering,  and  stroked 
my  brow. 

"Your  head  isn't  a  bit  hot  any 
more,"  he  said,  ''you'll  soon  be  quite 
yourself  again." 

I  jerked  away  from  him;  theoreti- 
cally, I  was  sorry  for  Harry,  and 
meant  to  be~ gentle  and  kind  to  him; 
but  every  time  he  came  near  me  he 
did  or  said  something  that  filled  me 
with  such  aversion  that  my  good 
intentions  vanished  into  thin  air. 

"Harry,"  I  said,  "I  do  wish  you 
would  learn  not  to  paw  me  over — 
you  know  I  hate  it,  and  if  you  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  so — ^you're 
awfully — bamy.  Why  didn't  you  go 
to  church  with  the  rest?" 

"One  of  the  best  cows  was  sick," 
he  said,  "so  I  stayed  to  look  after  her. 
She's  better  now,  so  I  thought  I  could 
come  and  talk  to  you  for  a  Uttle 
while."  He  looked  hurt,  and  also 
a  little  apologetic.  He  was  hurt 
because  I  had  not  welcomed  him  with 
open  arms;  but  he  was  apologetic 
because  he  had  been  helping  a  sick 
animal  on  Sunday.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Stones,  it  seems  to  be  considered 
more  pleasing  to  the  Lord  to  go  to  a 
stuffy  Uttle  church,  Usten  to  a  stuffy 
little  sermon,  and  pray  a  few  hypocrit- 
ical prayers,  than  it  is  to  relieve  an 
animal  who  is  sick,  or  water  the  garden 
if  there  has  been  a  drought,  or  clean 
up  the  broken  limbs  after  there  has 
been  a  storm.  This  point  of  view 
irritated  me  afresh. 

"It  was  inconsiderate  of  the  cow 
to  be  sick  on  Sunday,"  I  said,  "I 
should  think  after  Uving  in  this 
righteous  Congregational  family  she 
would  know  better.  Or  is  she  a 
recent  acquisition?  If  so  you  should 
teach  her  better.  I  do  not  feel  a  bit 
like  talking,  so,  if  I  were  you,  I  would 
go  and  read  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  that  cow." 


Harry  blushed.  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  be  so  sacrilegious,  Helena," 
he  said,  "of  course  I  know  you  don't 
really  mean  it,  but  sometimes  you 
sound  very  irreverent." 

*'I  don't  mean  to  be  irreverent,"  I 
replied,  "did  you  ever  read  the  parable 
Christ  preached  to  the  Pharisees  about 
the  Sabbath  day?"  I  closed  mv 
eyes,  and  turned  over;  my  hair  fell 
over  my  face,  and  I  put  up  my  hand 
to  push  it  back.  As  I  did  so,  I  sup- 
pose he  noticed  my  ring;  for  he  said, 
abruptly,  and  rather  peevishly, 

"What  have  you  got  that  wound 
with  string  for,  Helena?^' 

"To  keep  it  on,"  I  answered,  "my 
fingers  have  grown  so  thin  that  it 
kept  sUpping  off  and  Miss  Houston 
suggested  th£  plan.     It  works  finely." 

"I  don't  see  what  you  want  to  keep 
it  on  for,"  said  Harry  shortly,  "let  it 
drop  off,  the  sooner  the  better.  Your 
fingers  will  keep  on  getting  thin  until 
you  stop  brooding  and  put  this  whole 
business  behind  you." 

I  sat  bolt  upright  with  anger  and 
opened  my  lips  to  reply,  but  Harry 
held  up  his  hand. 

"You  may  as  well  Usten  to  me 
now  as  any  time,"  he  commanded, 
stubbornly,  "it's  time  some  one  talked 
a  Uttle  sense  to  you.  I  don't  think 
much  of  that  Miss  Houston  anyway. 
I  never  saw  a  nurse  around  here  Uke 
her,  or  a  doctor  Uke  that  cross  French 
man.  Why,  she  admits  that  she 
doesn't  give  you  a  particle  of  medicine 
and  seems  to  think  that  by  feeding 
you  on  egg-nog — ^with  sherry  in  it, 
too! — and  keeping  aU  the  windows 
open,  and  giving  you  a  bath  with 
alcohol  in  it  every  single  day  and 
coddling  and  cuddUng  you  she's  going 
to  make  you  well.  What  you  reaUy 
need  is  some  good  strong  dosing,  and  a 
Uttle  sound  advice." 

Harry  paused  for  breath,  but  I  did 
not  interrupt  him.  I  knew  that  what 
he  said  was  true — that  if  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  talk  to  me,  he  might 
as  well  do  it  then  as  any  time.  He 
went  on  again  almost  directly. 
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"You've  promised  your  mother 
not  to  marry  Lorraine,  and  I  guess 
you're  not  the  kind  that  breaks 
promises,  and  I  heard  Robert  Hutch- 
inson say  that  he  wouldn't  marry 
Jou  for  anything,  which  shows  that 
e  didn't  really  care  much  for  you 
after  all.  He's  so  clever  he  could 
easily  persuade  any  girl  into  doing 
it  if  he  wanted  to.  He  said — but  I 
won't  tell  you  what  he  said.  Of 
course  he  didn't  mention  your  name, 
but  it  was  plain  enough  who  he  meant. 
He  didn't  say  it  to  me,  either;  he's 
the  most  close-mouthed  chap!  I 
overheard  him  talking  to  Miss  Hous- 
ton one  night.  If  you  want  to  know 
why  I  won't  tell  you  what  he  said  it's 
beciEkuse  I  don't  think  it's  suitable  for 
any  nice  girl  to  hear." 

*1  certaiEly  don't  wish  to  hear 
anything  that  I  wasn't  intended  to," 
I  said  hotly,  "I'm  not  in  the  habit  of 
eaves-dropping.  But  if  you're  try- 
ing to  make  me  think  that  Robert 
Hutchinson  ever  said  or  even  thought 
a  coarse  thing  in  his  life,  you  won't 
succeed.  If  you're  insinuating  that 
he  has  a  Uttle  red  blood  in  his  veins,  I 
knew  that  long  ago." 

"I  didn't  exactly  mean  anything 
against  him,  Helena,"  said  Harry 
apologetically,  "only  he  was  so — wdl, 
frank,  it  did  sound  queer — ^I  never 
should  say  such  things  myself." 
'You  never  would  feel  that  way." 
'Helena,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  you 
make  the  strangest  speeches  yourself 
for  an  innocent  young  girl — " 

"Oh  Harry,"  I  cried,  "do  go  on, 
and  be  done  with  it." 

"I  will.  What  I  was  coming  to  is 
this:  you've  got  three  men  in  love 
with  you — one  of  them  you  can't 
marry;  one  of  them  won't  marry  you. 
You're  only  eighteen  years  old. 
You've  not  the  kind  of  education  that 
fits  you  for  any  useful  work,  and  even 
if  you  could  teach,  you  wouldn't 
be  strong  enough  for  months.  You 
haven't  a  relation  in  the  world  except 
your  father's  people,  and  I  guess  you 
wouldn't  turn  to  them  in  a  hurry. 
You  haven't  a  dollar  to  your  name. 
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There's  only  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  you  can  do." 

"What  is  it?"  I  managed  to  ask. 
My  sense  of  peacefulness  and  con- 
tentment was  gone;  and  that  of 
helplessness  and  lonesomeness  and 
poverty  had  taken  its  place.  Before 
this,  I  had  not  realized  my  destitute 
condition ;  and  yet,  it  was  not  so  much 
with  despair  as  with  anger  that  I 
answered  him. 

"Why,  to  marry  me,  of  course. 
Listen,  Helena.  It's  time  to  have 
done  with — er — ^hysterics — and  come 
down  to  every  day  life.  I  love 
you;  my  family  loves  you;  we  have 
plenty  of  money.  You  can  have 
absolute  freedom.  You  can  fix  up 
this  old  farmhouse  any  way  you  like; 
you  can  have  a  bathroom  and  steam 
heat  and  electric  Ughts;  you  can  have 
a  veranda  and  a  cement  walk  and  a 
flower-garden.  You  can  ask  your 
swell  friends  here  all  you  want  to. 
You  can  have  all  you  need  to  spend 
on  clothes  and  things,  and  I'd  never 
ask  you  to  account  for  a  cent  of  it,  even 
if  you  should  go  as  high  as  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  If  it's  that  trip 
to  Europe  that  you're  so  set  on,  we  can 
go  there  even.  Not  that  I'd  care  for  it 
much.  I'd  a  good  deal  rather  see  a 
good  neat  barn,  and  some  first  class 
cows  than  all  the  ruins  and  picture- 
galleries  there  are  in  the  world.  But 
S  it'll  make  you  feel  any  better,  we'll 
go.  I'll  take  you  to  all  the  places 
Lorraine  would  have,  if  you'll  tell  me 
their  outlandish  names;  I  never  can 
remember  them  from  one  day  to 
another." 

It  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  bear 
another  word.  But  Harry  did  not 
stop. 

"Of  course  I  know  you're  in  love 
with  him,  or  think  you  are,  and  don't 
particularly  care  for  me.  That's  all 
right.  I  can  wait.  I  certainly  have 
waited  a  good  while  already.  I  told 
you  once  before  that  if  anything  of 
this  sort  happened,  I'd  be  thaoMul 
enough  to  marry  you  afterwards.  I 
don't  feel  the  same  way  Robert 
Hutchinson  does.    I  want  to  marry 
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you  on  any  terms;  and  that,  of  course, 
means  your  own  terms. ' '  He  stopped, 
stammered,  and  blushed.  He  was 
tiying  to  finger  a  deUcate  situation 
with  gloves,  instead  of  taking  it 
quietly  in  clean  hands.  "You 
couldn't,  of  course,  really  be  my  wife — 
yet;  but  it  would  come.  Girls  always 
love  their  husbands  in  time  if  the  men 
are— -considerate.  In  the  meantime, 
you'd  be  your  own  mistress." 

"And  in  the  end,''  I  blazed,  fairly 
aflame  with  anger,  "I  should  be 
Roger's!" 

Harry  turned  from  red  to  deep 
purple,  and  called  my  name  in  accents 
that  were  deep  with  horror.  I  slipped 
from  my  hammock,  and  for  the  first 
time,  stood  bolt  upright  on  my  feet. 

"Harry  Stone,"  I  said,  "if  you  ever 
ask  me  to  marry  you  again,  I  will  kill 
you.  If  you  ever  hint  again  at  my 
dependency  and  lonesomeness,  I'll 
leave  this  house.  Fd  go  today  (I 
don't  know'  where,  I'm  sure,  but 
somewhere) .  if  it  weren't  for  hurting 
your  mother's  feeUngs — she's  been 
an  angel  to  me,  Heaven  knows!  I 
didn't  realize  before  how — ^how  poor 
I  was;  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I'll — I'll  beg  in  the  streets  before 
I'd  do  what  you  propose!" 

"Helena,  Helena!"  cried  Harry, 
"I  only  meant  to  be  kind!  Do  lie 
down,  darling,  and  try  to  be  cahn. 
I  wouldn't  hurt  you  'for  the  world; 
for  years  and  years  I've  loved  you 
dearly,  and  only  succeeded  in  making 
you  hate  me  like  this!"  He  tried  to 
put  me  back  into  the  hammock,  and 
I  struck  him,  with  all  my  might,  in 
the  face;  he  caught  at  my  hands,  and 
I  could  see  that,  as  once  in  June,  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "If  you  will 
let  me  lift  you  into  the  hammock," 
he  said,  "I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  I  will  never  touch  you  again  as 
long  as  I  Uve!" 

"No,  no,  no,"  I  cried,  "won't  you 
go  away?  Haven't  you  done  enough 
mischief  for  one  day  already?"  And 
so,  utterly  cowed,  Harry  left  me.  I 
watched  him  out  of  sight;  then,  too 
weak  to  stand  another  instant,  sank 


to  the  ground  and  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears  so  violent  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  never  pass. 

XV 

"Why,  my  dear  Lady  Dehght, 
whatever  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 
"Lady  Delight"  was  a  pet  name  that 
Mr.  Hutchinson  had  given  me  when 
I  was  a  little  girl,  and  that  had  been 
used  by  that  family  ever  since.  The 
next  instant  I  had  my  arms  around 
Bobby's  neck,  and  was  laughing  and 
crying  together  against  his  old  Norfolk 
jacket. 

"Here,  let  me  help  you  climb  back 
into  that  hammock,"  he  said,  dis- 
entangling himself,  "not  that  I  blame 
you  for  getting  out,  and  crying  about 
it.  It  looks  about  as  comfortable 
as  a  rack.  However,  as  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  anything  else  handy,  I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  use  it  until  I  can 
send  you  dow^  a  good  one  from  town." 

"Oh,  Robert,"  I  said,  settling  my- 
self, "I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  any- 
one in  all  my  life.  Where  did  you 
come  from,  and  how?" 

"Here's  a  handkerchief,"  he  said, 
producing  a  dirty  piece  of  linen,  "if 
that  is  what  you're  burrowing  around 
in  vain  for.  I've  dusted  the  seats 
witli  it  twice,  but  it's  better  than 
nothing.  I  came  from  Boston  in  my 
automobile.  Is  there  anything  ex- 
traordinary about  that?  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  glance  as  far  as 
the  road  you  will  perceive  my  trusty 
steed  waiting  there.  By  the  way,  I 
have  brought  you  something  pretty, 
straight  from  Paris.  Mother  and 
Nancy  docked  Friday,  bearing  much 
war  paint,  and  spent  the  day  trying 
to  make  the  Customs  officials  believe 
that  eight  trunks,  two  hat  boxs,  five 
suit  cases,  two  catch-alls  and  four 
bags  contained  nothing  but  some 
postage  stamps  and  their  tooth 
brushes.  They  were  not  suocessful. 
They  sent  you  lots  of  love,  and  the 
assurance  that  you  must  come  straight 
to  them  as  soon  as  you  were  strong 
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enough  to  be  moved;  they're  pretty 
well  used  up  by  the  harsh  treatment 
of  their  government,  or  I'm  afraid  at 
least  one  of  them  would  have  wanted 
to  come  with  me  today.  I  preferred 
to  come  alone,  and  I  do  hate  to  be 
obliged  to  use  violence.  Well — 
Mother  sent  you  this/'  he  ended, 
laughing,  and  shaking  a  lovely  white 
silk  tea-gown  out  of  a  big  box,  ''and 
as  there's  not  a  soul  in  sight,  do  get 
into  it  while  I  go  and  see  if  the  radi- 
ator's all  right.  I  hope  you'll  burn 
that  garment  you  have  on." 

"It  belongs  to  Mrs.  Stone,"  I  said 
laughing,  too.  Then,  when  he  came 
back,  "Is  that  better,  Bobby?" 

"Much  better.  In  fact  if  you  will 
take  your  hair  out  of  those  hideous 

Eig-tails  and  pile  it  on  top  of  your 
ead — hke  that — and  fasten  on  this 
bunch  of  violets — Uke  that — ^you  will 
make  auite  a  good  looking  girl.  Now 
open  tnis  box  of  marrons-glac^,  and 
while  you  devour  its  contents,  tell  me 
what  you  were  groveUing  in  the  earth 
and  waiUng  for  when  I  arrived." 

I  could  not  have  told  anyone  else 
on  earth,  not  even  Roger  (perhaps 
Roger  least  of  all)  what  had  just 
passed  between  Harry  and  me.  But 
though  I  did  not  eat  the  candy  while 
I  did  it,  I  managed  to  tell  Robert. 
When  I  finished,  breaking  down  qpm- 
pletely  again,  he  stood  and  swore  for 
some  minutes  without  taking  breath. 

"It's  a  damned  shame,"  he  said  at 
length,  "and  I'm  strongly  tempted  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  the  bovine  Harry 
myself!  Steam  heat!  Three  hun- 
dred a  year!  Platonic  friendship! 
Drivelling  idiot!" 

"Oh,  Robert,"  I  said,  "you're 
awfully  profane,  but  you  sound  hke 
the  angel  Gabriel  himself  to  me!" 

"Just  the  same,"  Robert  said 
gravely,  "you  ought  not  to  have 
slapped  Harry's  face.  Harry's  an 
idiot,  but  he's  a  good  idiot.  You're — 
almost  too  fond  of  that  particular 
form  oi  chastisement,  Helena." 

"I  never  did  it  before — "  I  began. 

"My  dear  girl,  it  isn't  necessary  to 
do  it  hterally." 


"It  isn't  necessary  to  do  it  at  all," 
I  said  contritely.  "Bobby  dear,  if  I 
could  ever  make  up  to  you  what  I  said 
that  day—?" 

"Will  you  beg  Harry's  pardon?" 

"No,"  I  repUed  promptly. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing more  gravely  than  I  had  ever 
heEtrd  him  do  before,  "if  you  think 
things  over  a  Uttle.  You  ought  not 
to  marry  him,  and  Harry  ought  not 
to  try  to  make  you,  but  the  reason 
is  the  same  that  would  make  it  wrong 
for  you  to  marry  me — simply  because 
you  don't  love  either  of  us.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  being 
a  farmer.  Haven't  you  discovered 
yet  all  the  good  stuff  inside  that  red 
flannel  shirt  of  Harry's?  Have  you 
forgotten  that  he  was  the  man  that 
your  mother  alwajrs  hoped  you'd  take? 
She  had  lots  of  good  reasons  for 
hoping  so,  too.  Harry's  as  honest 
as  dayUght,  and*  as  clean  as  a  whistle, 
and  wheit's  more,  he's  absolutely 
unselfish  in  the  way  he  cares  for  you. 
That's  a  kind  of  love  I  don't  beUeve 
many  girls  get,  Helena,  the  kind  your 
mother  knew  she'd  missed,  and  the 
kind  you  won't  get  either,  from — 
anyone  else.  And  as  far  as  material 
things  go — ^why,  he  could  buy  and 
sell  Roger  four  times  over,  if  it  comes 
to  that!  It's  been  the  fashion,  I 
know,  lately,  to  laugh  at  'hayseeds,' 
but  I  guess  you'll  find,  ten  years  from 
now,  that's  as  out  of  fashion  as  the 
dresses  you're  wearing  now  wiU  be. 
You  just  stop  and  turn  over  in  your 
mind  some  day  when  you  haven't 
anything  better  to  do,  what  would  be- 
come of  all  the  rest  of  us  if  the  farmers 
should  suddenly  quit?  For  instance, 
to  make  a  personal  matter  out  of  it, 
if  Roger  and  I  dropped  out,  how  much 
difference  do  you  suppose  it  would 
jnake,  economically?" 

"None  at  all,  I  suppose,"  I  said, 
rather  weakly  and  reluctantly. 

"Right  you  are.  But  tf  Harry 
dropp^  out — and  some  more  fellows 
Uke  him — how  long  do  you  think 
Roger  and  I  could  go  on  Uving  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue?    Where'd  we 
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get  our  butter  and  our  eggs  and  our 
milk?  WhereM  we  get  Qie  grain  to 
feed  the  animals  that  we,  in  turn,  eat? 
Where'd  we  get  our  sugar,  and  the 
cotton  and  wool  for  our  clothes? 
Farmers  aren't  confined  to  New 
England,  you  know.  Lady  Delight! 
We'd  soon  be  starving  to  death  in 
an — er — ^awfully  unclad  and  chilly 
state!  Why,  bless  you,  if  you  take 
Roger,  you'll  be  marrying  a  farmer 
as  it  is — but  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my 
story!  You  went  to  Harry's  grad- 
uation, and  entertained  a  dinner- 
party making  fun  of  it  afterwards. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  what  Harry 
had  to  learn  those  four  years  at  the 
Agricultural  College  before  he  could 
graduate?  Of  course  not!  Well, 
you  wouldn't  have  found  anjrthing 
to  laugh  at  in  that!  And  you  went 
to  my  graduation  and  had  'a  gorgeous 
time.'  But  what  I  learned — or  was 
supposed  to  learn — at  college  would 
be  a  pretty  big  joke  if  I  tried  to  earn 
my  living  on  the  strength  of  it  alone, 
let  alone  helping  anyone  else  to  live! 
But  you  enjoyed  yourself  because,  as 
your  mother  said,  you  preferred  pufif- 
paste  to  doughnuts.  And  believe  me, 
doughnuts  stay  by  a  darned  sight 
better  than  puff-paste  if  you've  got  a 
hard  day's  work  to  do." 

He  stopped  and  laughed.  ''Don't 
they?"  he  drawled. 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course  they  so,"  I  said, 
desperately. 

"Well,  will  you  beg  Harry's  par- 
don?" 

I  took  a  long  breath,  and  met  his 
eyes,   "Yes,"  I  said. 

"I  knew  you  would.  Well,  we'll 
call  it  quits  now.  This  is  Sunday. 
Thursday  afternoon  I  shall  be  down 
again  and  transport  you,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
In  the  meantime,  I  should  like  to 
correct  a  few  of  Harry's  extremely 
incorrect  statements." 

He  settled  his  back  comfortably 
against  a  tree  and  took  out  his  pipe. 
"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  you've 
passed    all    your    examinations    for 


Bryn  Mawr?  Got  a  scholarship,  too, 
didn't  you?" 

"A  second  one.    But — " 

"And  before  you  and  Roger 
mutually  came,  saw  and  conquered, 
your  plan  was  to  divide  your  winter 
between  Nancy  in  Boston  and  Eleanor 
in  Philadelphia  'coming  out'  for  all 
you  were  worth,  go  abroad  with  us 
again  next  summer  and  then  enter 
college  a  year  from  this  fall?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  was  a  very 
selfish  plan  and — " 

"It  was  a  selfish  plan.  But  some 
people  have  such  a  passion  for  self- 
sacrifice  that  they  make  every  one 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
selfish.  Your  mother  was  one  of 
those  people." 

"Why,  Bobby,  she  was  a  saint  on 
earth." 

"She  was.  She  was.  I'd  be  the 
last  to  deny  it,  but  she  gave  up  too 
much — ^first  to  your  father,  and  then 
to  you;  you  all  would  have  been  not 
only  much  happier,  but  much  better, 
if  she  hadn't." 

"Don't  condemn  yourself  too  much, 
Helena,"  he  said  after  a  moment's 
pause,  so  gently  that  I  was  amazed 
that  any  man  could  speak  in  such  a 
voice,  "don't  ever  even  think  again 
of — of  what  you  said  the  night  of 
your  mother's  funeral.  If  you  have 
been  a  'sd&h  pretty  little  fool,' 
which  I  never  would  have  called  you, 
as  you  know  perfectly  well  unless 
you  had — er — slapped  my  face — 
first,  you're  not  one  any  longer. 
You're  as  brave  and  as  true  and  as 
strong  a  girl  as  there  is  living  in  this 
world  today.  And  though  I  confess 
I  didn't  like  the — ^the  slapping,  it  was 
what  I  needed,  perhaps.  I  can't 
speak  for  Harry  of  course;  but  you 
haven't  played  fast  and  loose  with  me; 
you've  made  a  man  of  me.'  You 
haven't  'ruined  Roger's  career' — 
you've  given  him  one,  and  he  never 
would  have  had  one  without  you,  I 
can  tell  you  that — ^but  I'll  tell  you 
about  that  later.  And  you  didn't 
kill  your  mother,  she  killed  herself." 
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"Bobby,"  I  said  putting  out  my 
hand,  "do  you  know  that  if  you  asked 
me  to  marry  you  today,  I  should  say 
yes?" 

"Sure  I  know  it,"  he  said,  quite 
cheerfully  again,  "and  then  there'd 
be  hell  to  pay,  I  can  tell  you,  for  Harry 
and  I  are  made  of  almighty  different 
clay,  and  as  soon  as  you  got  strong 
enough  to  come  to  your  senses,  and 
reahze  that  you'd  married  me  because 
I  comforted  you,  and  that  I'd  married 
you  for  something  quite  different — 
Lord,  how  we'd  fight!  You  better 
be  thankful  that  IVe  sense  enough 
not  to  ask  you." 

I  laughed,  with  the  tears  still  in  my 
eyes. 

"Now  I  am  proposing,"  he  said, 
puflSng  away  at  his  pipe,  "that  you 
should  carry  out  your  plan  as  if 
.nothing  had  happened.  Cut  out  the 
parties,  of  course,  until  you  feel  like 
going  to  them  s^ain.  But  do  all  the 
rest." 

"But  you  forget,  Robert,  I  haven't 
a  cent  to  my  name.    I  can't  afford — " 

"I  don't  forget  it;  mainly,  because 
it  isn't  true.  You  haven't  been 
strong  enough  to  talk  business,  or 
Father  would  have  been  down  to  see 
you  before  this.  He's  executor  of 
your  mother's  will.  She  had  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  left  from  the 
wreck  of  your  grandfather's  immense 
fortune;  that  didn't  go  far  with  a 
family,  but  for  you  idone,  it's  quite 
a  [different  matter.  Besides,  she'd 
managed — ^Lord  knows  how — ^to  carry 
a  little  life  insurance.  You'll  get 
another  five  thousand  from  tlutt. 
I've  a  notion,  too,  that  Mr.  Stone 
wants  to  buy  your  house  for  Lucy; 
and  you've  got  that  scholarship. 
Of  course,  you've  got  some  awfully 
heavy  bills  to  pay  off— <ioctors  and 
nurses  do  cost  like  the  deuce;  but 
even  after  those  are  all  settled,  living 
the  way  you  will,  I  think  you  can  be 
pretty  comfortable  for  the  next  five 
years." 

"Comfortable!"  I  exclaimed,  "why 
I  feel  like  a  multi-milUonaire!  This 
isn't  much  like  Harry's  story!    But, 


Bobby,  at  the  end  of  five  years — 
what  then?" 

"At  the  end  of  five  years,"  he  said, 
"you  will  be  possessed  of  good  health, 
a  good  education  and  considerably 
more  good  looks  than  you  really  need. 
You  will  be  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  you'll  have  an  independent 
income  of  about  seven  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  you  can 
enter  upon  any  career  you  choose. 
You  will  probably  choose  that  of 
matrimony." 

"With  you?" 

"Helena,  will  you  please  stop  throw- 
ing yourself  at  my  head?  How  many 
times  have  I  got  to  tell  you  that  I 
wonH  have  you!  No;  with  Roger,  of 
course." 

Robert  got  up,  stretched  himself, 
and  came  and  sat  down  nearer  the 
hammock. 

"Listen  to  me,  my  dear  Lady 
Delight,"  he  said,  "your,  mother 
did  the  wisest  thing  in  all  her  wonder- 
ful life  when  she  made  you  promise 
not  to  marry  Roger.  If  you  had,  it 
would  have  ruined  you  both.  First 
there'd  have  been  the  financial  strait- 
ness,  which  would  have  been  awfuUy 
hard,  though  you  both  would  have 
made  the  best  of  it.  There's  been  a 
good  deal  said  lately  about  the  simple 
life  and  love  in  a  cottage  and  going 
back  to  nature.  Some  of  it's  good 
sense,  and  some  of  it's  sentimental 
tommy-rot.  It's  very  pleasant  to 
see  a  girl  who's  capable  and  gritty 
enough  to  do  her  own  housework, 
especially  if  she  hasn't  been  used  to  it 
before  she  was  married.  It  is  very 
praiseworthy  for  a  fellow  to  work 
hard  enough  with  his  hands,  or  his 
brains,  or  both,  to  pay  the  rent  on  a 
little  flat  and  still  not  get  into  debt 
to  his  butcher.  There's  something 
pretty  fine  and  wholesome  about  it. 
But  there's  another  side  to  all  this. 
It's  almighty  hard  for  a  girl  twenty 
years  old  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
cook  three  meals  a  day,  and  keep  the 
house  clean,  and  make  her  own 
clothes  after  she's  been  up  all  night 
with  a  colicky  baby.    There's  some- 
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thing  more  to  do  for  infants  than 
sprinkle  'em  with  talcimi  powder  and 
teach  'em  to  patti-cake — magazine 
covers  to  the  contrary!  and  by  the 
time  there  are  three  or  four  of  them, 
instead  of  one,  if  their  mother's  still 
doing  the  household  act,  she's  apt  to 
be  pretty  nervous  and  faded,  and 
perhaps  a  little  irritable — not  at  all 
the  peaceful  rosy  little  creatiu-e  that 
her  husband  wants  to  see  smiling  over 
the  soup  at  him  when  he  gets  home  at 
night.  As  for  him,  if  he's  any  back- 
bone, he  likes  the  hard  work,  and  if  he 
really  loves  his  wife,  he  loves  her 
through  everything,  I  guess.  But 
it's  tough  on  him,  too,  if  he's  worked 
just  as  hard  as  he  can,  to  see  his  wife 
struggling  about  when  she  ought  to 
be  in  bed  because  she  hasn't  any 
maid,  and  hesitates  to  call  the  doctor 
because  there  isn't  a  cent  in  the  bank 
to  pay  him  with." 

**Bobby,"  I  said  in  astonishment, 
"how  did  you  find  out  all  this?  Every 
word  you've  said  sounds  sensible 
and — and  true,  and  yet  I  never 
thought  of  any  of  it." 

'*Well,  do,"  he  said  a  little  grimly, 
"it'll  bear  thinking  of.  And  aside 
from  the  financial  side  of  the  question, 
there'd  have  been  something  worse: 
a  lot  of  hard  feeling,  inevitable  bitter- 
ness, scandal  even — if  Roger  had 
broken  with  his  family  he  would  have 
done  wrong — oh,  I  know  you  don't 
see  it  that  way,  but  a  mother's  a 
mother  whatever  she  does;  and  if 
Be  hadn't,  you'd  have  felt  all  the  time 
that  he  didn't  love  you  quite  enough — 
that  if  he'd  made  a  greater  effort  to 
secure  your  rightful  position  for  you, 
things  might  have  been  different. 
Now,  five  years  from  now  the  financial 
conditions  ought  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. You've  got  a  little  money  of 
your  own^  and  Roger  ought  to  be 
earning  at  least  twice  as  much  more. 
You'll  be  able  to  own  a  little  house, 
and  hire  one  maid  if  you  want  her, 
and  a  trained  nurse  if  you're  sick; 
you'll  be  able  to  have  a  few  pretty 
clothes,  and  get  off  with  your  husband 
for  a  little  fun  once  in  a  while.     Well, 


I  believe  the  other  side  of  the  question 
will  take  care  of  itself,  too.  Condi- 
tions won't  be  ideal;  I  don't  suppose 
you'll  ever  be  angelic  enough  to  for- 
give the  Lorraines  this  extremely 
disagreeable  episode.  However,  as 
Roger  said  himself,  yoiu-  situation  is  a 
sequel  to  your  mother's,  not  a  repUca 
of  it.  Yoiu-  mother's  parents — forgive 
me,  dear  Lady  Delight — were  kind- 
hearted  and  affectionate,  but  they 
were  ignorant  and  vulgar,  and  they 
spliu-ged  a  good  deal  with  some  money 
which  had  been  newly  acquired  and 
in  a  very  questionable  way,  at  that; 
yoiu*  mother  was  even  younger  than 
you,  badly-educated,  very  beautiful 
and  very  impulsive.  Appearances 
were  certainly  against  her.  I  think 
you  must  admit  that  the  Castles  had 
something  on  their  side.  Of  course, 
it  was  unfortunate  that  they  were  not 
able  to  discover  later  on  that  they 
had  misjudged  your  mother,  but, 
beheve  me,  it  was  a  good  deal  more 
then-  loss  than  hers— a  more  stupid, 
bigoted,  half-baked,  blue-blood-dried- 
out-to-nothing  tribe  than  the  entire 
Castle  family  in  all  its  branches  I 
never  hope  to  see!  Then,  when  they 
had  quarrelled  with  your  father,  they 
had  several  other  children  left.  And 
as  for  him,  he  didn't  half  stand  by 
your  mother — why,  you  know  yourself 
that  his  life  was  just  one  perpetual 
mistake. 

"Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Lor- 
raines are  almighty  different  from  the 
Castles.  I  don't  know  them  very 
well,  for  they  consider  mere  Hutchin- 
sons  as  quite  beneath  their  notice,  of 
course;  but  I  know  that  much — 
They're  awfully  proud,  and  I  guess  it 
touches  them  in  the  raw  to  have  this 
old  story  raked  up  in  connection  with 
their  only  son.  Roger's  all  they've 
got  in  the  world;  he  hasn't  so  much 
as  an  own  cousin.  They'll  see  you 
before  long;  they  won't  be  able  to 
help  it;  and  they  won't  see  you  many 
times,  Helena,  before  they'll  reaUze 
the  error  of  their  ways.  They  won't 
come  around  in  a  mouth  or  a  year, 
even;  but  they'll  have  to  in  time. 
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For  even  if  you  weren't  all  that  you 
are,  Roger  has  been  so  darned  clever!'' 

Bobby  met  my  eye,  and  broke  into 
his  funny  grin. 

"I  suppose  you  think  there's  noth- 
ing to  the  good  that  I  can  tell  you 
about  Roger,"  he  laughed,  '*but 
you're  in  love  with  him  and  I'm  not, 
so  I  know  more  about  him  than  you 
do.  You've  done  mighty  well  not  to 
interrupt  me  with  a  lot  of  questions, 
and  you'll  get  your  reward  now.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  though 
I've  always  liked  Roger  pretty  well, 
I  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
matinee  idol  about  him.  There  waSy 
too.  But  that  idol's  smashed  for 
good  and  all.  There's  nothing  stagey 
about  him  any  longer.  He  had  a 
little  money  of  his  own,  and  when  he 
left  you,  he  went  up  to  town,  settled 
his  debts,  and  waited  round  until  he 
got  an  answer  to  a  letter  he'd  written 
to  a  classmate  of  bis  who  owns  a  fruit 
ranch  out  in  CaUfornia,  asking  for  a 
job.  Meanwhile  he  made  known  his 
engagement,  quietly,  but  perfectly 
conclusively,  saying  that  as  your 
mother  had  just  died,  and  you  were 
far  from  strong,  no  time  had  been  set 
for  the  marriage,  and  that  none  would 
be,  until  he  was  settled  in  business. 
Finally  the  letter  came  from  Jones, 
the  fruit  grower,  saying  that  he  didn't 
have  any  easy  office  work  lying  around 
loose  for  favorite  sons — or  words  to 
that  effect — but  that  if  Roger  wanted 
to  come  out  and  dig  weeds  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month  and  his  board 
with  a  chance  to  rise  as  soon  as  he  was 
worth  more,  he  might.  Roger  showed 
the  letter  to  his  father,  told  him  he 
was  quite  convinced  that  Boston 
wasn't  the  place,  or  law  the  work  for 
him,  and  took  the  next  train." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Roger 
is  out  in  California — gardening^  I 
gasped. 

"Exactly;  wearing  overalls  and 
eating  pork  for  dinner  probably. 
Best  thing  that  could  have  happened 
to  him,  too.  There's  his  address; 
if  you  feel  incUned  to  write  to  him, 
once  in  a  while,  I  should." 


<*i 


'Bobby,"  I  said,  taking  the  little 
slip  of  paper,  "you  are  a  messenger  of 
hope." 

"I  am  a  student  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,"  he  said,  "and  of 
course,  one  of  its  shining  lights.  I 
might  practise  a  little  on  you.  Have 
you  been  vaccinated  lately?" 

"You  put  everything  in  such  a 
different  light,"  I  said,  "that  I  don't 
see  how  I  ever  was  discouraged. 
But — ^five  years  is  an  eternity,  and 
then — supposing  at  the  end  of  that 
time  things  shouldn't  come  out  as  you 
say?  Supposing  I  couldn't  marry 
Roger,  even  then,  without  breaking 
my  promise  to  my  mother?  Sup- 
posing— oh,  Bobby,  supposing  he 
should  die  before  then?" 

"Supposing  Hell  should  freeze," 
drawled  Robert,  "and  the  North  Pole 
thaw  out.  Don't  talk  rubbish.  But 
even  supposing  the  worst  did  come  to 
the  worst,  that  everything  you  say 
should  happen,  haven't  you  grit  and 
pride  and  common  sense  enough  to  go 
on  just  the  same?  Can't  you  find 
anything  else  on  earth  worth  doing 
except  getting  married?  Have  you 
got  to  sit  around  in  a  chair  and  moan 
because  you  think  you  didn't  have  a 
square  deal,  when  you  can  sit  up  and 
see  that  someone  else  gets  one?"  He 
paused,  turned  and  looked  away,  then 
broke  out,  his  face  white,  "Haven't 
you  any  memory?  You  had  a  week, 
didn't  you,  a  soUd  week  of  perfect 
happiness?  Supposing — if  you're 
bent  on  supposing  disagreeable 
things — supposing  you  had  never 
even  had  that?" 

"Bobby,"  I  said,  stretching  out  my 
arms,  "come  here." 

"I  won't  come,"  he  said  savagely, 
"I  don't  want  to  come.  I  wouldn't 
touch  you  with  a  five-foot  pole.  I 
wanted  you  for  years  before  Roger 
Lorraine  ever  set  eyes  on  you,  and  I 
thought,  Uke  a  fool,  that  I  was  going 
to  get  you,  too;  but  I  don't  want 
you  now.  That  is — "  he  stopped 
suddenly.  "Oh,  Helena!"  he  cried, 
passionately,     "for     Heaven's    sake 
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don't  say  'come  here*  like  that  to  me 
again!  Because,  if  you  did,  I  might, 
and  then,  God  help  us  botn!" 

Robert  flung  open  the  gate,  and 
walked  out  to  the  automobile.  For 
some  time  he  busied  himself  about  it 
examining  the  supply  of  gasoUne, 
inflating  the  tires,  dusting  the  seats, 
and  even  tooting  the  horn  noisily 
several  times.  Then  he  came  lei- 
surely back  again,  grinning  peacefully, 
and  holding  between  his  thumb  and 
finger  a  tiny  package. 

"Here's  one  more  thing  Td"  for- 
gotten to  give  you,*'  he  .said,  "It 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  grow 
pretty  thin  and  I  see  you  have,  so 
I'm  glad  I  bought  it.  It's  jewelry, 
but  I'm  sure  it's  perfectly  proper  for 
me  to  give  it  to  you  just  the  same. 
I've  wrapped  it  up  in  a  *pome';  you 
know  I'm  not  very  keen  on  *pomes'  as 
a  rule,  except  the  'Barrack  Room 
Ballads'  and  so  on,  but  this  struck 
me  as  rather  suitable  for  you.  Now 
I'm  oflf;  but  remember  I'll  be  down 


on  Thursday  to  bear  you  away  from 
here  for  the  present." 

I  watched  him  disappear  in  a  cloud 
of  smelly  dust,  and  then  I  opened  my 
box.  It  contained  a  tiny  guard  ring 
of  twisted  gold.  I  undid  the  hideous 
string,  and  put  the  ring  securely  over 
my  lovely  jewels.  Bobby  was  help- 
ing  to  keep  them  on,  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

Then  I  read  the  poem — Shakes- 
peare's immortal  sonnet: 

''Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments;  that  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Oh,  no!  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  its  height 

be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come: 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  ana 

weeks, 
But  hears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom — 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved. 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 
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THE  WAY  OF  LIFE 

By  L.  Adelaide  Sherman 

Sunshine  and  rain  and  sunshine. 

With  the  hght  in  a  golden  drift ; 
And  a  clean-washed  dome  of  azure 

When  the  clouds  in  the  west  uplift. 
Rain  and  the  clearing  spaces — 

Sun  and  a  spangle  of  rain. 
With  a  bow  of  holy  promise 

'Ere  the  sky  be  blue  again. 

Grief  Uke  a  sentinel  stalking, 

Joy  on  the  outpost  gay; 
Fear  in  the  gloom  of  nighttime, 

Faith  in  the  glow  of  day. 
Glory  of  life  eternal. 

Love  in  her  armor  bright ; 
Terror  and  death  but  shadows 

Lost  and  dissolved  in  Ught. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  IN  NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

By  Paul  F.  Stacy 


Victory  is  ours! 

The  spirit  of  democracy,  mothered 
wisely  through  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  of  travail,  years  of 
anxious  nursing,  years  of  proud,  virile 
development,  was  thrown  in  the 
balance  and  the  champions  of  might 
over  right  crumpled  before  it — ^their 
armies,  their  despicable  snakes  of  the 
sea  and  their  vicious  philosophy 
"shot  full  of  holes." 

Hundreds,  thousands  of  fervid  ad- 
dresses, with  lung-testing  sincerity 
and  much  waving  of  eloquent  arms, 
have  been  delivered  already  on  this 
gloriously  truthful  topic.  They  are 
but  the  beginning.  Down  through 
the  ages,  the  test  of  American  stamina 
abroad  in  the  trench,  on  the  sea  and 
in  the  air  will  serve  as  subject  matter 
for  budding  or  decaying  orators  in 
every  hamlet  in  the  land,  for  grad- 
uation essays  in  the  country's  every 
school. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  these  speeches 
have  come  from  the  lips  of  men — 
or  women — who  served  in  uniform. 
Countless  scores  of  valiant  people 
served  necessarily  at  home  and  it  is 
these  who,  in  the  wholesome  earnest- 
ness of  their  joy  in  seeing  son,  brother, 
or  friend  home  again,  safe  and  sound, 
forget  all  the  work  done  back  of  the 
lines  in  the  home  area  and  generously 
credit  every  vet  in  oUve  drab,  blues 
or  greens  with  full  responsibiUty  for 
turning  the  tide. 

rU  wager  that  there  isn't  a  man  who 
has  swapped  a  uniform  for  ''Cits" 
recently  who  has  not  been  embar- 
rassed by  being  called  a  hero;  whose 
composure,  perfect  under  the  hell  of 
shell-fire  or  in  that  tense  moment 
when  a  periscope  has  been  sighted, 
has  not  gone  all  ''blooey,"  completely 
befuddled  in  the  home  town  when  he 


was  f6ted;  hailed  as  the  conqueror 
and  savior  of  all  that  is  dear  to  our 
land  and  flag,  and,  after  having  been 
elevated  upon  a  dizzy  pedestal,  asked 
to  deign  to  "tell  in  his  own  words" 
to  the  eager  folks  gathered  below  him 
"how  it  feels  to  be  a  hero." 

It  has  seemed  to  him,  after  these 
warm  home-comings,  that  the  job  is 
done,  that  all  for  which  he  donned 
a  uniform  has  been  accomplished  and 
that,  at  last,  he  is  free  to  return  to  life 
as  he  lived  it  before  April,  1917. 

However,  only  a  few  weeks  as  a 
civiUan  have  been  needed  to  rob  him 
of  this  cherished  illusion.  Delusion 
is  better.  He  finds  fife  far  different 
from  that  of  pre-war  days.  Rendered 
keen  and  alert  by  one,  two,  three  gold 
stripes'  worth  of  service,  he  sooner 
or  later  becomes  conscious  of  a  great 
unrest  abroad  in  the  land  for  which  he 
risked  his  life,  the  land  he  is  reputed 
with  having  saved.  And  this  dis- 
covery quickly  develops  a  curious 
mixture  of  wonder  and  alarm. 

"Was  it  all  worth  while,"  he 
wonders,  "the  buddies  we  left  over 
.  there,  the  suffering  and  horror?  Let's 
get  this  straight.  We  licked  the 
Boche  over  there  all  right,  all  right, 
but — ,  hang  it  all,  is  there  or  isn't 
there  somebody  trying  to  lick  us 
over  here?  A  lot  of  this  hero  talk 
doesn't  ring  true  somehow.  Going 
over  to  save  the  world  for  democracy, 
did  we  lose  some  of  it  somewhere 
on  the  way  back?  Am  I  seeing — or 
hearing — straight  or  are  there  some 
people  in  this  U.  S.  A.  who  have  for- 
gotten why  we  did  it  all?  Having 
settled  up  the  argument  overseas, 
must  we  remind  some  folks  here  what 
prompted  our  part  in  it?  Is  every 
element  of  this  country  putting  into 
men  the  stuff  that  makes  fighters  for 
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an  ideal?-  Muet  we  remain  in  the 
ranks,  facing  enemies  of  democracy, 
now  that  we  are  home?" 

Empty  victory,  indeed,  Mr,  Orator, 
were  the  suspicions  of  the  returned 
service  man  borne  out  by  facts.  Hol- 
low mockery  were  the  rows  of  wooden 
crosses  gleaming  under  a  foreign  moon 
in  fields  where  pwippies  grow.     Breed- 


cry,    "They    shall    not    pass!" — the 
shout,  "It  shall  not  die!" 

"The  principle  for  which  we  fought 
— the  democracy  we  defended — the 
freedom  we  gave  up  that  we  might 
hold  it  for  all  posterity — the  flag  we 
followed  to  victory — they  shall  not 
die.  They  shall  not  paas  nor  shall 
any   group  succeed   in   besmirching 
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ers  of  disbelief  in  everything  sacred 
were  the  armless  sleeves,  the  crutches, 
the  sightless  eyes  if  this  be  so. 

Rank  hypocrisy  were  the  words 
from  lips  of  orator  and  high  school 
graduate  if  the  returned  soldier's  fears 
be  verified. 

To  nearly  5,000,000  men  these 
same  questions  are  occurring.  From 
as  many  young,  lusty  throats  comes 
the  detennined  shout,  destined  to 
fame  equal  with  the  brave  French 


them — priDciple,  democracy,  freedom 
or  flag.  Our  comrades  sleeping  their 
last  sleep  in  strange  fields,  our  maimed 
and  blinded,  our  hardships,  even 
though  victory  honored  our  anns, 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain." 

By  the  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands,  these  former  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  are  banding  them- 
selves that  their  voice  may  have  greater 
influence  in  preserving  inviolate  the 
principles  for  which  they  risked  all. 
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Rapidly,  the  American  LegioD  is 
growing — this  organizatioo  through 
which  a  body  of  civiHaos  who  formerly 
wore  the  uniforms  of  their  country  in- 
tends to  continue  the  Sght  in  times  of 
peace  for  civic  righteousness  and  for  a 
100  per  cent  Americanism  in  America. 

Not  for  a  minute  does  the  Legion 
count  the  sacrifices  of  its  members  as 
loss.  In  convention  it  has  voiced 
this  sentiment:  "For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  experiment  of 
democracyundertaken  in  North  Amer- 
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ica,  and  as  a  direct  return  from  our 
nvestment  of  life,  time  and  money 
n  the  Great  War,  we  have,  as  a  living, 
sane,  healthy  fact,  in  a  world  of  mad 
new  theories  and  exposed  old  lies,  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Rewarded  in  such  gloriously  noble 
manner,  the  Legion  defies  any  belit- 
tling of  this  thing  they  have  earned — 
their  country. 

The  preamble  to  the  Legion's  con- 
stitution best  denotes  its  purposes. 
It  reads: 

For  God  and  Countiy,  we  associate  oui^ 
selvu  together  for  the  foUowiog  purposes:  To 


uphold  aad  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law  and 
order;  to  faster  and  perpetuate  a  100  t>er  cent 
Americanism;  to  preserve  the  memories  and 
incidents  of  our  association  in  the  Great  War; 
to  inculcate  a  sense  a(  individual  obligation 
to  the  community;  to  combat  the  autocracy 
of  both  the  classes  and  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  on  eartii;  to  safeguard  and 
traiMDiit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice. 
freedom  and  democracvj  to  consecrate  and 
sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devotion 
to  mutual  helpfulnees. 

Is  there  an  American  living  today 
in  the  seething  crucible  of  social  dis- 
turbance which  is  the  United  States 
of  America  who  is  not  heartened  by 
the  power  for  good  embraced  in  this, 
the  creed  of  nearly  5,000,000  of  its 
picked  and  tried  young  men?  Like  a 
nucleus  about  which  may  rally  the 
sturdy  stuff  of  which  our  forefathers 
were  made,  the  Legion  promises  ill 
for  the  Slavic  propagandist  of  red 
violation;  the  leech  who  bleeds  an 
exhausted  public  for  his  own  gain; 
the  wretch  who,  while  bene^ting 
personally,  refuses  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  the  jingoist 
who  theorizes  about  waging  war  while 
thousands  tragically  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  his  experiment;  the  poUti- 
cian  who  gloated  over  the  prospect 
of  directing  several  milUon  sheep 
into  his  partisan  fold;  the  pseudo- 
statesmen  who  would  sign  away  any 
part  of  what  was  gained  by  American 
blood;  the  passive  citizen  who  nulli- 
fies his  existence  by  indifference  to  his 
personal  obligation  to  the  community. 

Thus  the  American  Legion  standis, 
a  bulwark  of  hope  for  the  future.  It 
is  an  oi^anization  exclusively  of  men 
and  women  veterans  of  the  World 
War.  Only  those  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines  or  women  who  were  regu- 
larly enlisted  or  commissioned  in  the 
army,  navy  or  marine  corps  and  who 
served  between  April  6,  1917,  and 
November  11,  1918,  are  eligible. 

Its  principles  surmount  beyond 
measure  partisanship  or  politics. 
Composed  largely  of  men  who  were 
civilians  before  the  war  and  who  again 
are  civiUans,  it  is  wholly  civilian  in 
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nature  without  desire  to  be  military 
or  militaristic.  DistiactioQS  of  rank 
sink  into  the  background,  every 
man — whether  colonel  or  buck  pri- 
vate in  1917-1918,— standing  on  his 
own  feet,  the  equal  of  his  comrade 
and  with  aa  great  a  voice  in  the  func- 
tion of  his  post.  The  chap  who  was 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to 
serve  overseas,  being  left  on  Armistice 
Day  in  a  training  camp  in  this 
country,  is  as  much  a  member  of  the 
Legion  as  the  veteran  of  all  the  major 
engagements  or  sea  service  in  foreign 
lands  or  waters.  Regular,  National 
Guardsmen  or  National  Army  vet- 
eran, all  are  Legionera,  enlisted  anew 
for  common  service  to  their  country 
and  to  posterity. 

Seven  months  ago,  the  Legion's 
founders  dreamed  in  France  of  its 
[K)9sibilities.  Today,  the  youngest 
veterans'  organization  in  the  nation, 
it  has  been  recognized  ofEcially  by 
Congress  as  no  other  similar  outfit 
ever  was  honored.  President  Wilson, 
while  on  his  western  tour,  just  pre- 
vious to  his  illness,  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  Wolcott-Johnson  bill 
whereby  the  American  Legion  is  in- 
corporated as  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  American  Veterans  of  the 
Great  War.  By  this  act,  Congress 
accepts  the  Legion  as  a  potent  factor 
in  the  national  life  of  America. 

The  Legion  is  composed  of  state 
branches  and  these  are  made  up  of 
local  posts.  Of  the  latter,  there  are 
6,000  today,  scattered  through  every 
state,  territory,  and  island  possession 
of  the  country. 

The  high  purposes  of  the  Legion 
are  not  confined  to  its  leaders.  Into 
every  hamlet  from  which  at  least 
fifteen  men  went  into  service,  there  is 
^ing  this  leaven  of  vitalized  Amer- 
icanism. Show  me  a  town  or  city 
where  there  is  a  Legion  post  a  year 
from  now,  and  I'll  show  you  a  com- 
munity where  young  men  are  paying 
strict  attention  to  the  way  public 
business  is  being  transacted;  a  group 
of  square-jawed,  clean,  clear-thinking 
young  men  who  somehow  are  assum- 


ing a  leadership  through  their  proved 
high  intentions  and  unflagging  appli- 
cation to  civic  and  national  improve- 
ment; a  body  of  men  upon  which  the 
community  may  depend  for  detection 
and  prosecution  of  anything  anti- 
American;  maturing  men  upon  whom 
the  youth  of  the  town  may  draw  for 
wholesome  guidance  along  he  path 
of  devotion  to  the  ideal,  the  construc- 
tive, the  sane  and  the  patriotic; 
young  men  into  whose  hands  the  older 
generation    will    gladly    entrust    the 
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public  duties  of  which  it  has  grown 
a-weary;  an  aggressive,  vital  factor 
in  the  community,  in  all  the  activities 
of  the  community,  whose  mind  will  be 
worth  consulting  and  whose  action 
will  ever  be  decisively  for  the  right, 
unmistakably  blunt  and  American 
to  the  core. 

These  same  young  men,  before 
their  great  adventure  in  the  mael- 
strom of  war,  undoubtedly  were  less 
concerned  about  the  way  the  town 
or  city  was  conducted  than  they  were 
in  the  decision  of  Referee  O'Hannigan 
in  the  10-round  bout  at  the  "Athletic 
club"  the  night  before. 
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But  they  did  not  return  from 
France  the  same  youngsters  who  left 
Hoboken  or  Halifax.  One  can  see  the 
difference  in  the  reliant  swing,  of  the 
returned  soldier  as  he  strides  down 
the  street;  in  the  steadiness  of  his 
eyes;  in  the  quickened  answer  to 
one's  question.  The  common  sum- 
mary of  the  change  in  Tom  or  Jack 
is  that  "he  has  grown  older.  Why, 
he  was  only  a  kid  when  he  went. 
Now  he's  a  man." 

Similarly  a  change  is  noted  in  those 
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men  of  greater  maturity  who  saw 
service,  the  business  and  professional 
men  who  dropped  all  and  answered 
the  call  to  the  colors. 

Before  war  cemented  them  together, 
these  classes  of  men  did  not  feel  their 
personal  closeness  to  their  govern- 
ment. They  voted  and  elected  some 
"guy"  whose  name  looked  good  to 
them  on  the  ballot.  And  if  things 
didn't  go  right,  they  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  voted  for  some  other 
meaningless  name  the  next  time,  in  the 
meantime  pluggingalong  at  theirwork, 
business  or   profession   without   con- 


sciousness of  the  fact  that  in  their 
hands  lay  the  power  to  alter  conditiona 
that  didn't  sqiiare  with  pre-election 
expectations. 

In  short,  citizenship  did  not  mean 
much  more  than  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  living,  have  some  fun,  vot« 
once  in  a  while  and  win  or  lose  a  bet 
on  the  election. 

But  when  the  time  came,  they  of- 
fered their  lives  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  government.  That  is  one 
reassuring  fact. 

He  went  to  war.  He  peeled  pota- 
toes, thousands  of  them,  it  seemed. 
He  walked  up  and  down  a  hundred- 
foot  stretch  of  land  in  the  black  of  a 
rainy  midnight  with  a  gun  over  his 
shoulder.  He  answered  the  beck  and 
call  of  this  sergeant,  that  second  louie, 
a  man,  just  Uke  him,  but  a  man  with 
something  on  his  sleeve  or  his  shoulder 
and  so  his  superior.  He  let  some 
"geek"  blowing  a  horn  get  him  out  of 
lus  blankets.  He  sailed  worse  than 
steerage.  He  played  chambermaid 
to  a  mule.  And  then  he  heard  the 
"heavies"  away  off  in  the  distance. 
He  could  scarcely  drag  one  foot  after 
the  other  and  his  pack  weighed  a  ton. 
But  the  thundering  grew  louder  as  he 
grew  nearer  to  it.  And,  before  many 
days,  he  was  existing  in  a -hole  in  the 
ground,  caked  with  mud  and  cursed 
with  "cooties." 

Buddies  had  been  carried  past  him, 
ominously  quiet  or  moaning,  in  spite 
of  their  grit,  leg,  arm,  hip  or  cheek 
a  red,  wet  pulp. 

Why  all  this?  Why  was  he  there? 
What  was  the  whole  blooming  thing 
about,  anyway? 

A  buddy  says:  "Goin'  to  write  a 
note?  Polks  back  there  might  Uke  a 
word,  you  know  how  they  are,  eh? 
We're  going  over  at  three." 

And  then  the  mad  hell  of  it — noise 
that  split  the  heavens,  big  and  little 
noises,  crashes  far  away  and  shatter- 
ing explosions  a  few  feet  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  in  front,  behind.  Death 
filling  the  air — whizzing,  swishing, 
thundering,  whining,  and  still  he 
pressed  on. 
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A  lull — and  night.  Perhaps  the 
same  thing  over  again  in  a  few  hours 
— or  perhaps  a  relief. 

What  was  it  all  about?  And  what 
was  he  there  for,  anyway? 

Then  the  light  dawned. 

This  was  citizenship. 

He  never  had  lived  up  to  it  before. 

He  was  living  as  a  citizen  should  in 
time  of  war— m  the  service  of  his 
country. 

But,  by  George  Harry  Boy,  it  was 
some  rough  going! 

Why  had  he  neglected  the  duties  of 
citizenship  back  there  when  the  going 
had  been  easier?  Kind  of  queer  that 
he  had  to  travel  3,000  miles  and  go 
through  several  hells  a  week  to  find 
out  that  he  really  was  a  part  of  his 
government;  a  part  the  whole  of 
which  his  government  claimed  when 
it  needed  him. 

If  his  government  could  claim  him 
in  such  a  time,  he  would  claim  his 
right  as  a  citizen  to  say  something 
about  his  government  if  he  ever  pulled 
through  with  a  whole  skin.  What 
listless  days  those  had  been  when  he 
was  just  holding  down  a  job,  unmind- 
ful of  big  right  to  have  a  say  about 
things.  "Oh,  boy,  but  when  I  get 
back — if  I  do!" 

And  he  is  back— nearly  5.000,000 
of  him.  He  is  no  longer  a  soldier. 
But  he  still  is  a  citizen.    And  he  is 

foing  to  exercise  the  right  that  is  his 
eritage  from  his  forefathers  and  his 
discovery  'mid  the  ruins  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  the  distances  of  St.  Mihiel, 
the  tangled  wood  of  the  Argonne. 

He  had  been  willing  to  die  for  his 
country.     Now  he  will  live  for  it. 

Jack  is  changed.  Tom,  the  busi- 
ness man,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer— 
they  all  are  changed.  They  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  citizenship 
in  the  greatest  land  on  the  globe. 
They  learned  it  by  actually  living 
their  citizenship  through  service. 
And  no  breed  of  alien,  slacking,  snarl- 
ing Bolshevists,  or  anybody  else,  is 
going  to  put  anything  over  on  the  new 
group  of  5,000,000  American  citizens. 
Through  their  organization,  the  Amer- 


ican Legion,  they  will  exercise  thei"" 
newly-appreciated  power. 

Now,  this  situation  must  not  be 
viewed  with  anything  akin  to  alarm 
or  concern.  Anybody  who  fears  the 
activities  of  such  a  group  of  men 
deserves  a  good,  long  "hitch"  in  a 
front-line  trench  by  way  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  fine  possibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Taking  a  leaf  from  the  experience 
of  its  elder  brother,  the  Grand  Army 
of    the    Republic,    the    Legion    has 
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resolved  to  abstain  altogether  from 
politics. 

Its  slogan  is  "Policies,  not  pohtics." 
One  party  or  another  or  all  of  them 
may  approve  or  oppose  a  certain 
measure.  But  if  it  is  of  a  nature 
offensive  to  service  men  or  antago- 
nistic to  its  declared  principles,  the 
Legion  will  oppose  it,  not  because  of 
allegiance  to  any  partisan  banner  but 
because  of  the  Legion's  devotion  to 
America. 

Its  articles  of  incorporation  provide 
that,  as  an  organization,  the  Legion 
shall  not  promote  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  seeking  public  office. 

Politicians  whose  motives  are  not 
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exhibited  in  glass  houses  will  fidd  no 
haven  in  Legion  quarters.  Policies 
will'  be  fought  tooth  and  nail  when 
the  majority  of  Legioners  figure  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  government 
are  not  served  by  such  policies.  On 
the  contrary,  public-spirited,  con- 
structive politicians  will  find  in  the 
Legion  a  power  for  enforcing  good 
laws  that  cannot  but  exert  wide  and 
beneficial  influence  everywhere  in  the 
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land.  But  the  Legion's  support  will 
be  for  the  measure,  not  for  the  man. 

For  itself,  the  Legion  wants  only 
what  is  due  the  returned  soldier. 
It  is  not  a  "grab  scheme"  not  a  "hold- 
up game."  No  better  illustration  of 
the  unselfishness  of  its  pioneer  mem- 
bers can  be  given  than  that  of  a 
sentiment  expressed  at  the  national 
caucus  in  St.  Louis. 

A  resolution  had  been  presented 
whereby  Congress  was  to  be  ui^ed  to 


grant  six  months'  additional  pay  to 
every  soldier,  sailor  and  marine  who 
served  in  the  Great  War. 

Eleven  hundred  former  service  men, 
representing  every  state  in  the  Union, 
voted  on  tlus  resolution. 

It  was  defeated  unanimously. 

Young  Theodore  Roosevelt,  just 
previous  to  the  vote,  had  said: 

"Now  we  want  everything  that  it 
is  right  for  us  to  have;  but  primarily 
we  are  not  here  to  sandbag  anything 
out  of  the  government  but  rather  to 
try  and  put  something  into  that 
goveriunent." 

And  the  bonus  resolution  took  the 
count  of  ten  without  a  vote  in  its  favor. 

Find  selfishness  in  this  renunciation 
of  much-needed  dollars,  and  you'll 
find  gold  nuggets  in  your  breakfast 
food. 

The  Legion's  purely  selfish  acts 
have  been  along  the  order  of  inform- 
ing ex-service  men  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  under  the  War  Risk 
Act  and  of  assisting  them  in  adjusting 
such  financial  matters  as  government 
allowances,  insurance,  allotments.  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  back  pay  and  bonuses. 
The  lost  effects  of  eX'«oldiers  have 
been  traced  through  the  Legion.  Dis- 
abled veterans  have  been  brought 
into  direct  touch  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Claims  against  the  army  by  dis- 
charged soldiers  have  been  followed 
up.  Soldiers  held  in  prison  unjustly 
have  been  given  their  freedom  throu^ 
the  activities  of  the  Legion. 

'This  last  service  is  of  particular 
interest  to  New  Hampshire  veterans 
because,  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
two  Granite  State  soldiers  are  await- 
ii^  only  the  President's  signature  to 
a  bill  whereby  their  freedom  from 
unjust  imprisonment  will  be  granted. 

Before  finishing  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  this  stalwart  outfit,  I 
want  to  mention  its  determined  stand 
against  the  alien  slacker. 

The  yellow  cur  who  took  advantage 
of  the  law  permitting  him  to  turn  in 
his  first  citizenship  papers  and  thus 
escape  miUtary  service  and  the  alien 
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or  undesirable  who  was  convicted 
under  the  espionage  act  has  heard  the 
order.  Millions  of  former  soldiers 
are  shouting  it.  This  alien  must 
"about  face"  and  keep  on  walking 
until  American  soil  is  no  longer 
defiled  by  his  slinking  heels. 

Deportation  for  them  is  provided 
in  &  bill  which  already  has  passed  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  Not  only 
that,  but  readmiseion  to  the  country 
of  such  individuals  is  also  denied  by 
the  act  upon  which  the  pressure  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Legion 
is  being  brought  to  bear.  Natural- 
ized citizens  convicted  under  the 
espionage  act,  the  Legion  is  on  record 
as  recommending,  should  have  their 
citizenship  cancelled  and  also  should 
be  deported. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Legion 
insists  upon  fixing  the  responsibility 
for  action  by  which  protection  has 
been  afforded  men  who  refused  full 
military  service  to  the  United  States, 
conscientious  objectors,  who  were 
tried,  sentenced  to  prison  and  then, 
later,  were  fully  pardoned,  restored 
to  duty  and  honorably  discharged 
with  all  back  pay  and  allowances 
given  in  full! 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the 
Legion  is  not  arrogant  in  its  develop- 
ing strength.  It  does  not  expect  to 
work  any  miracles  nor  to  turn  any- 
thing up-side-down.  Without  doubt, 
mistakes  within  its  ranks  will  be  made. 

Like  the  soldier  walking  post  and 
his  general  orders,  the  Legion  will  be 
ever  on  the  alert  for  anything  that 
threatens  destruction  to  his  country, 
with  a  ready  challenge  for  any  menace 
to  pure  Americanism. 

Again,  young  Roosevelt  has  said: 
"We  want  to  crystallize  the  spirit 
that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  get 
into  this  war  and  to  fight  it  as  we 
did." 

And  the  process  of  crystallization 
is  showing  a  stirring  clarity  and  stolid 
solidity — qualities  that  augur  well 
for  the  democracy — the  United  States 
of  America — in  this  its  period  of 
severe  test. 


Turning  from  the  spirit  and  pur- 
poses of  the  L^on,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  survey  briefly  the  various 
stages  of  development  in  its  history. 

On  March  16  to  17,  1919,  a  thou- 
sand officers  and  enhsted  men,  repre- 
senting all  units  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  gathered  in 
Paris,  adopted  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  selected  the  name  "Ameri- 
can  Legion." 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  New 
Hampshire  people  to  know  that  a 


Granite  State  man,  Frank  J.  Abbott 
of  Manchester,  now  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Branch  of  the  Legion,  was  a  delegate 
at  this  organization  meeting.  He  was 
Major  Abbott  then  and  went  to  Paris 
from  the  103rd  Field  Artillery,  26th 
Division. 

Then  transports  began  to  bring 
home  loads  of  "olive  drab"  by  the 
thousands.  Men  were  being  dis- 
charged in  droves.  They  were  scat- 
tering to  their  homes  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land.  When  it 
appeared  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
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service  men — ^from  army,  navy  and 
marine  corps — ^had  reached  home,  a 
call  was  issued  for  a  national  caucus, 
representative  of  every  state,  territory 
and  possession,  to  which  duly  elected 
delegates  went  at  St.  Louis,  May  8 
to  10. 

At  this  stirring  assembly,  the  action 
of  the  Paris  meeting  was  confirmed. 
The  Legion  was  formally  recognized 
by  the  troops  who  served  in  the 
United  States  and  a  constitution  in 
conformity  with  the  Paris  declaration 
of  principles  was  adopted. 

However,  the  final  step  in  the 
organization  of  the  Legion  was  held 
in  abeyance  until  Nov.  10,  11  and  12, 
when,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the 
first  national  convention  met  with 
full  delegations,  duly  elected  at  vari- 
ous state  conventions  and  as  fully 
representative  of  the  Legion  member- 
ship as  it  could  possibly  be.  As  this 
is  being  written  during  the  last  chill 
days  of  October,  there  can  be  no 
reflection  of  the  brilliant  gathering 
at  MinneapoUs. 

Brilliant!  An  extravagance  to  say 
brilliant,  you  infer?  Can  you  imagine 
any  boon  greater  than  to  be  there — 
and  to  belong  there?  With  these 
civilians  on  civiUan  duties  bent? 

They  cried.  These  same  men,  one 
year  ago  the  second  day  of  their  con- 
vention, fell  against  scarred  tree 
trunks  and  cried.  Silence,  following 
the  most  terrific  artillery  salvos  of 
the  entire  war,  descended  upon  them. 
Utter  silence  with  no  sound  save 
that  of  a  chirruping  bird.  It  was  a 
few  minutes  after  eleven  o^clock  in 
the  morning.  The  guns  had  stopped! 
On  both  sides,  the  guns  had  stopped! 
Accustomed  to  a  crash  and  roar  equal 
to  every  thunder  storm  that  ever  was, 
all  wrapped  into  one  and  then  bel* 
lowed  through  a  million  megaphones, 
their  ears  were  hurt  by  noiselessness. 
But  the  guns  had  stopped!  It  was 
all  still!  Bewildered  even  as  they 
were  swept  by  the  reality  of  a  war's 
ending,  they  struggled  against  emo- 
tion no  longer — and  leaned  against 
blackened     trees  —  shameless     tears 


rolling  down  their  sweat-streaked 
cheel^. 

They  had  made  good.  It  was  all 
over.  It  was  good  to  have  made  good. 
A  big  job,  it  was,  and  a  costly  one  but 
they  had  made  good  and  that's  what 
counted — and  made  them  choke  up  in 
the  throat — when  the  guns  stopped. 

Finishing  one  job,  these  same  men, 
one  year  later,  to  the  day,  met  at  the 
initiation  of  another  job  for  which 
they  and  millions  like  them  are  en- 
listed. And  I  repeat:  It  was  a 
brilliant  assemblage! 

New  Hampshire's  delegation  to 
MinneapoUs  was  made  up  of  these 
veterans:  Orville  E.  Cain,  Keene; 
Frank  J.  Abbott,  Manchester;  Frank 
Knox,  Manchester;  Robert  C.  Mur- 
chie,  Concord;  Francis  J.  McDonald, 
Dover;  George  Wingate,  Manchester; 
Joseph  Killourhy,  Laconia;  Nelson 
T.  Wright,  Portsmouth;  H.  K.  Davi- 
son, Woodsville;  William  A.  Molloy. 
Nashua,  all  as  delegates.  C.  Fred 
Maher,  Laconia,  and  Winnif red  F. 
Robinson,  Hinsdale,  also  went  to 
MinneapoUs  as  alternates.  The  other 
alternates  elected  were  Walter  Board- 
man,  Manchester;  Clarence  James, 
FrankUn;  Dr.  Charles  Walker,  Keene; 
Arthur  P.  Cole,  BerUn;  E.  A.  Weeks, 
Portsmouth;  John  J.  Taylor,  Deny; 
Chester  Eraser,  Manchester;  Frank  A. 
Gray,  Lebanon;  Frank  B.  Foster, 
Peterborough;  Frank  Welch,  Man- 
chester, and  Arthur  McReel,  Jr., 
Exeter. 

Let  us  focus  our  eyes  to  new  dis- 
tances. We  have  been  viewing  the 
Legion  as  a  national  affair.  But  we 
need  not  look  afar  to  see  it  in 
operation. 

New  Hampshire  has  its  proud  part, 
in  common  with  every  other  state,  in 
the  upbuilding  of  tins  virile,  potent 
organization.  The  strength  of  the 
Legion,  Uke  that  of  the  democracy, 
will  be,  not  in  its  leaders  alone,  but 
in  the  men — and  women — whose 
names  are  enrolled  as  members  of 
local  posts.  The  practice  of  the 
Legion's  principles  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  Legioner  in  his  every-day  life. 
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Its  power,  ita  alertness,  its  worth 
will  be  observed  best  by  the  public  at 
targe  right  in  the  home  town  where  at 
least  fifteen  men  have  banded  together 
and  secured  a  post  charter. 

So,  while  the  doings  of  the  Min- 
neapolis convention  relate  to  New 
Hampshire,  it  is  through  the  state 
branch  and  local  posts  that  New 
Hampshire  people  will  become  ac- 
quainted directly  with  the  American 
Legion.  As  the  G.  A.  R.  is  venerated 
because  of  our  personal  touch  with 


the  veterans  in  blue  next  door,  so  will 
the  Legioner  become  known  by  con- 
tact with  him  daily — by  sight  of  him 
on  Memorial  Day,  year  alter  year, 
in  time  to  come,  paying  tribute  to  his 
hero  comrades  who  have  heard  "Taps" 
for  the  last  time — -by  observation  of 
the  part  he  is  taking  in  making  his 
town,  his  city,  100  per  cent  United 
States. 

What  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Legion,  then? 

Away  back  in  May,  1919,  the 
movement  started  locally.     It  would 


have  begun  a  bit  earlier  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  many  New  Hampshire 
soldiers  returned  to  American  shores 
with  the  26th  (Yankee)  Division  the 
last  of  April. 

It  was  because  of  a  desire  that 
these  men  have  a  voice  in  the  initial 
move  of  the  state's  service  men 
towards  codperating  with  other  states 
in  forming  the  Legion  that  the  call 
for  a  mass  meeting  of  veterans  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  did  iiot  go  out 
until  the  first  part  of  May.  This  call 
was  issued  by  Frank  Knox  of  Man- 
chester, then  recently  returned  from 
overseas  service  as  major  of  the  303rd 
Ammunition  Train,  7Sth  Division. 

Necessarily,  the  meeting  was  hastily 
called,  given  but  Uttle  pubUcity  and 
sparsely  attended.  It  was  held  in 
the  state  armory  at  Manchester  on 
May  5,  1919.  Freedom  from  mili- 
tary duties  was  too  newly  found  in 
those  glorious  days  of  home-coming 
for  the  ex-^oldier  to  give  a' hoot  about 
renewing  so  soon  his  association  with 
anything  that  shaded  at  all  towards 
0.  D. 

But  there  was  large  enough  attend- 
ance to  perform  the  function  for  which 
the  meeting  had  been  called. 

This  was  the  election  of  delegates 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  national 
caucus  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  8  to  10, 
and  of  a  temporary  state  executive 
committfie. 

Frank  J.  Abbott  of  Manchester 
was  the  6rst  head  of  the  Legion  in  this 
state.  The  Manchester  rally  made 
him  temporary  chairman,  and  Richard 
O'Dowd,  also  of  Manchester,  was 
named  temporary  secretary  of  the 
state  branch. 

The  following  men  were  the  pioneer 
Legioners  locally  who  represented 
New  Hampshire  as  her  delegates  to 
the  St.  Louis  caucus: 

Frank  Knox,  Frank  J.  Abbott, 
George  V,  Fiske,  Walter  J.  Hogan, 
Herve  L'Hereaux,  Matthew  Mahoney, 
John  Santos,  and  William  J.  Murphy, 
all  of  Manchester;  Homer  J.  Desche- 
nes'of  East  Jaffrey;  William  E.  Sul- 
livan of    Nashua;    Fred    Maher   of 
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Laconia  and  Arthur  Trufant  of 
Hudson. 

Eventually,  this  delegation  became 
the  state  executive  committee  in 
whose  hands  rested  the  development 
of  the  Legion  in  this  state  until  the 
time  of  the  state  convention  the  last 
of  August. 

Once  elected,  this  group  of  men 
found  little  time  for  deliberation  and 
they  were  forced  to  hold  meetings  all 
along  the  tracks  from  the  Merrimack 
to  the  Missouri. 

At  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  they 
held  a  meeting  on  May  6.  As  a 
result,  Frank  Knox  was  elected  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  state  execu- 
tive committee  and  Frank  J.  Abbott 
was  made  temporary  state  secretary. 
Sessions  were  conducted  on  the  train 
day  and  evening  before  the  halt  was 
called  at  St.  Louis. 

Later,  on  May  11,  during  the  re- 
turn trip  from  the  west,  fired  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  national 
caucus  at  which  they  had  learned 
more  about  what  the  American  Legion 
was  and  was  to  be  than  had  been 
known  by  any  of  the  delegation  pre- 
viously, they  held  other  meetings. 
Plans  were  discussed  at  length  for 
conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
secure  the  endorsement  and  support 
of  New  Hampshire  veterans  of  the 
World  War  for  this,  their  own,  per- 
sonal organization.  It  was  at  such  a 
meeting  that  Walter  J.  Hogan  was 
elected  assistant  temporary  secretary 
of  the  state  branch. 

The  delegates  returned — and  got 
busy.  State  headquarters  was  estab- 
lished soon  in  the  Pickering  building, 
Manchester.  Publicity  matter  began 
to  flood  the  papers  of  the  state. 
Rallies  were  planned — everywhere — 
and  conducted  —  everywhere.  The 
temporary  state  officers  devoted  their 
entire  time  to  a  campaign  for  inform- 
ing local  veterans  of  the  opportunities 
embraced  in  allying  themselves  with 
the  Legion. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  a  difficult 
and  thankless  task  at  the  outset. 
Service  men  did  not  warm  up  to  the 


idea  with  a  very  encouraging  rush. 
As  has  been  said,  their  connection 
with  the  military  had  been  too  recent 
for  them  to  greet  over-enthusiastic- 
ally  anything  that  attached  in  any 
way  to  their  long  periods  of  service 
in  army,  navy  or  the  marines.  They 
looked  rather  askance  at  it  all  and  it 
was  some  time  before  they  could  be 
convinced  that  the  Legion  was  a  civil- 
ian outfit  of  former  service  men  and 
not  a  military  outfit. 

The  innocent  enough  query  of  a 
Manchester  veteran  of  many  fronts, 
illustrates  this  false  impression. 
After  much  energy  had  been  expended 
upon  him  in  the  line  of  explanation 
until  it  seemed  to  his  instructor  that 
the  chap  must  have  known  all  that 
was  possible  about  the  Legion,  he 
resignedly  filled  out  an  application 
blank.  The  ink  had  not  dried  when 
he  asked  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was 
being  forced  to  drudgery,  "When  do 
we  drill?" 

A  snarling  sergeant  was  all  he  saw. 
''Squads  on  right  into  line — 'h-a-arch" 
was  all  he  heard.  The  Legion  held 
few  charms  for  him. 

But  this  same  buddy  is  one  of  the 
Legion's  greatest  rooters  today.  He 
and  a  multitude  of  others  know  that 
the  only  thing  military  about  the 
Legion  is  the  yarns  that  are  swapped 
at  the  weekly  meeting  and  the  past 
records  of  their  fellow  members.  In 
itself,  the  organization  is  "tout" 
civilian. 

Another  fallacy  that  the  state 
organizers  were  compelled  to  combat 
was  an  impression  that  the  Legion 
was  an  officers'  affair — designed  for 
officers — run  by  officers. 

This  folly  is  answered  by  an  edito- 
rial in  an  earlier  number  of  The 
American  Legion  Weekly y  the  official 
publication  of  the  body.  It  is  entitled 
"Exploding  A  Dud"  and  reads: 

"More  than  650,000  members  are 
now  active  in  the  American  Legion. 
The  Legion  is  governed  by  the  major- 
ity voice  of  its  members.  The  largest 
number  of  officers  ever  commissioned 
in   the   army   during   the   war   was 
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approximately  210,000.  If  all  those 
one-time  officers  had  joined  the 
American  Legion,  which  they  have 
not,  they  would  be  outnumbered 
three  to  one  at  this  moment.  Which 
disposes  of  that  matter." 

The  Weekly,  a  modem  magazine 
in  every  respect,  of  interest  especially 
to  the  returned  service  man  but, 
through  its  general  articles  of  optim- 
ism or  of  constructive  criticism,  a 
periodical  of  paramount  interest  to 
every  red-blooded  American  as  well, 
sowed  its  seeds  of  enlightenment 
through  the  state. 

Lecture  courses  were  conducted  in 
every  town  and  city  where  a  group 
of  veterans  could  be  gathered  long 
enough  to  talk  to  them.  Every 
measure  possible — ^from  placarding 
the  state  to  personal  solicitation,  was 
taken  to  set  the  service  man  right  on 
the  true  purport  of  the  Legion. 

Gradually  they  began  to  see  the 
light.  It  was  Uke  a  conversion — con- 
tagious, invigorating,  compelling,  and 
state  headquarters  began  to  receive 
applications  for  local  post  charters. 

By  a  day,  Manchester  waa  beaten 
by  Laconia  for  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  community  to  receive 
its  Legion  charter.  Post  No.  1,  then, 
is  and  always  will  be  Frank  W.  Wil- 
kins  Post  of  ^e  Lake  City.  Man- 
chester comes  in  second  place  with 
Henry  J.  Sweeney  Post,  No.  2. 

Almost  universally,  local  posts  are 
being  named  for  a  native  son  of  the 
community  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  with  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  By  action  of  the 
national  board,  no  post  can  be  named 
for  any  living  man. 

A  novel  and  touching  example  of 
the  way  veterans  revere  the  buddies 
whom  they  left  over  there  is  given 
in  Groveton  where  the  post's  name 
is  The  Fredonwarell,  No.  17.  This 
was  chosen  by  the  Groveton  boys 
because  it  contains  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  names  of  four  Groveton 
soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  in  serv- 
ice— Freeman,  DonnoUy,  Warren 
and  Ellingwood. 


Rather  than  to  interrupt  the  story 
at  this  point  with  a  table,  I  shall 
append  to  the  article  a  Ust  of  all  the 
posts  that  had  been  duly  chartered  on 
October  28,  the  list  to  include  the 
name  of  the  post  and  its  number,  the 
coipmandftf  iS  name,  J^-xommunity 
in  which  it  is  and  its  total  member- 
ship. 

Years  from  now,  when  this  paper 
has  been  yellowed  by  time's  touch, 
these  names,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
pioneer  workers  for  the  Legion ;  in 
New  Hampshire,  will  be  revered  in 
the  same  way  as  Grand  Army  vet- 
erans refer  with  unafraid  emotion  and 
uncjying  devotion  to  the  first  cap- 
tains and  adjutants  of  their  posts.. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by 
wa^  of  organization  since  the  first 
Legioners  returned  to  New  Hampshire 
from  St.  Louis  in  May? 

As  the  appended  list  will  show, 
-  there  are  sixty-two  posts  in  New 
Hampshire,  scattered  from  Canada 
to  the  Atlantic. 

The  total  membership  is  a  variant 
figure  as  it  increases  every  day.  But 
on  October  28,  there  were  6,043 
members  of  the  American  Legion  in 
New  Hampshire.  This  is  well  over 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  New 
Haippshire  men  who  actually  served, 
according  to  apportionment  by  the 
national  board — 16,940. 

This  averages  well  with  the  record 
of  other  states.  With  a  possible 
membership  in  the  entire  country  of 
4,800,000,  there  are  over  1,000,000 
members  at  this  writing  with  a  grand 
total  of  5,795  posts  organized  at  the 
close  of  business  on  October  24. 

And  tliat  is  not  so-l^ad  an  achieve- 
ment for  an  organization  that  did  not 
have  even  its  conception  until  May 
or,  at  the  earUest,  March  15,  the  latter 
in  a  foreign  country  to  boot!  DupU- 
cate  it! 

Returning  to  the  early  struggles 
of  the  Legion  in  the  state,  a  great 
stimulus  was  given  its  growth  by  the 
cooperation  of  Gov.  John  H.  Bartlett 
and  of  his  council.  The  sum  of 
$10,000  had  been  provided  for  defray- 
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ing  the  expenses  of  a  state-wide 
"Welcome  Home"  celebration  for  all 
New  Hampshire's  service  men.  Con- 
siderable confusion  arose  as  to  how 
and  where  this  money  could  be  spent 
most  profitably  and  advantageously 


JoMpb  H.  KUlmuby 

for  the  thousands  of  people  who  would 
want  a  part  in  the  demonstration. 

As  the  summer  wore  on  and  the 
Legion  grew  in  strength,  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  upon  plans  for  a  state 
convention.  Money  would  be  essen- 
tial for  its  conduct,  of  course.  But 
what  appealed  particularly  to  the 
state    officers    was    the    opportunity 


afforded  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
convention  for  the  state  celebration 
planned  by  the  government. 

And,  once  the  suggestion  was  made 
to  Governor  Bartlett,  the  $10,000  was 
as  good  as  turned  over  to  the  Legion 
for  its  use  in  effecting  development 
into  the  real  force  it  can  be  in  the 
state.  The  council  concurred  with 
the  governor's  opinion,  and  this 
money  reverted  to  the  Legion's 
treasury,  the  public  officials  feeling 
assured  that  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  appropriated  could  best  be  real- 
ized through  the  official  service  man's 
organization. 

A  second  boost  for  the  Legion  came 
when  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  officers  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Veterans'  Association  whereby  the 
facilities  of  the  association's  sacred 
campground  at  The  Weirs  were  laid 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Legion  for  its 
first  state  convention. 

And  there,  by  the  blue  waters  of 
Winnipesaukee,  on  ground  that  has 
been  consecrated  by  gatherings  of 
New  Hampshire  soldiers  through  the 
last  two  decades,  was  staged  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  state. 

The  Boys  in  Blue,  fewer  in  number 
than  a  twelve  month  before,  gathered 
on  the  last  week  of  August  in  the 
place  which,  more  than  any  other 
spot  in  the  state,  is  solely  and  pri- 
marily their  own — The  Weirs'  camp- 
ground. It  was  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  encampment  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Veteran's  Association. 

But  new  faces,  younger  men, 
soldiers,  too,  but  uniformed  in  ohve 
drab,  veterans  of  another  war,  min- 
gled with  the  aging  heroes  of  '6L 

What  light  of  pride  shone  from 
the  eyes  of  both  generations  of 
fighters  as  the  Blue  and  the  Khaki 
grasped  hands  and  spoke  the  word, 
"Comrade!"  No  other  class  of  men 
ever  could  appreciate  their  mutual 
sacrifices  and  service  as  could  the 
private  under  Grant  and  the  "buck" 
under  Pershing,  meeting  at  The  Weirs 
for  common  purposes. 
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The  younger  soldier,  freshly  flushed 
with  his  victorious  drives  on  a  foreign 
soil,  checked  his  natural  elation  as  he 
met  face  to  face  with  New  Hampshire 
soldiers  of  fifty  years  ago.  There  was 
something  in  the  eyes  of  the  Union 
Army  man  which  probably  had  always 
been  there  but  which  had  escaped  the 
attention  of  his  son  or  grandson — 
previous  to  April  6,  1917.  Now, 
however,  this  attribute  of  the  soldier 
was  recognized ;  for  5ghter  faced 
fighter  and  their  admiration  was 
mutual. 

Camaraderie  such  as  that  between 
the  men  who  saved  Old  Glory  for  the 
United  States  and  the  men  who  saved 
democracy  for  the  world  is  unpur- 
chasable,  more  exclusive  than  the 
richest  Gold  Coast  association  and 
possessed  of  the  finest  sentiments  to 
which  man  can  give  expression.  For 
both  the  man  in  blue  and  the  man  in 
khaki  were  ready  to  give  their  lives 
for  their  brothers — for  their  country. 

The  older  soldier  viewed  the  coming 
of  his  younger  comrade  with  undis- 
guised happiness  and  relief.  In  the 
American  Legion,  the  Grand  Army 
veteran  saw  the  natural  successor  to 
his  beloved  organization.  And  all 
for  which  the  G.  A.  R.  stood  and 
all  for  which  it  had  fought  still  would 
have  a  champion  after  the  last  man 
in  blue  had  fallen  into  the  Great 
Slumber  in  obedience  to  the  inevitable 
"Taps."  War  veterans  still  would 
frequent  the  beloved  haunts  at  The 
Weirs.  Meniorial  Day  still  would 
find  soldiers  firing  volleys  by  flag- 
marked  graves. 

In  such  atmosphere,  then,  the  first 
state  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  in  New  Hampshire  was  con- 
ducted on  August  26,  27  and  28,  1919. 

What  happened?  These  delegates 
of  Granite  State  men  who  had  fought 
and  won,  what  ground  did  they  break 
for  the  establishment  of  the  organiza- 
tion by  which  they  still  will  be  bound, 
in  reminiscence  and  in  continued 
service  to  the  country  they  saved? 
Who  were  the  men  whose  delibera- 
tions and  high  purposes  evolved  a 


state  organization  which  has  been 
copied  freely  by  Legioners  in  other 
states? 

The  keynote  of  the  convention  was 
struck  in  the  opening  address  by  the 
temporary  chairman,  Frank  Knox. 
This  so  epitomizes  the  spirit  of  the 
state's  pioneer  Legioners  that  I  will 
reproduce  it  here  practically  in  full. 
If  the  reader  really  desires  to  get  the 
swing  of  what  the  Legion  means  in 


New  Hampshire,  every  word  of  this 
address  should  be  digested. 

Incidentally,  it  explains  the  part 
New  Hampshire  delegates  to  the  St. 
Louis  caucus  had  in  presenting  the 
resolution  for  requesting  of  Congress 
a  grant  of  six  months'  additional  pay 
to  every  service  man. 

Chairman  Knox  said: 

Fellovi  Comrades!  New  Hampshire  is  the 
first  state  in  the  United  States  to  organize 
its  State  Branch.  We  are  goin^  to  do  here 
in  the  next  two  or  three  days  pioneer  work. 
To  a  certain  extent  what  we  shau  do  here  may 
serve  as  a  partial  model  for  other  states  to 
follow,  and  so  I  want  to  charae  you  at  the 
outaet  of  this  convention  with  the  importaace, 
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Utd  ih&ll  I  My  Bolemnity,  of  irh&t  we  lire 
about  to  do.  Wb  are  meeting  up  here  oa 
ground  made  sacred  by  the  memory  of  thooe 
N«lr  Hampohire  men  who  have  tCM}rt«d 
here  year  after  year  to  keep  alive  ties — |ust 
Buch  tiea  as  bind  us  together.  And  aa  tune 
goes  on,  and  much  of  it  has  flown  since  our 
great  war  in  which  they  participated,  their 
Dumben  hare  grown  lees,  until  today  their 
meeting  is  attended  by  a  corporal's  guard 
ooDtrasted  with  the  great  number  who  came 
here  in  the  earlv  yean  aft«r  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  for  us  to  taJce  up  the  burden  which  thev 
must  Boon  lay  down,  for  us  to  "cany  on 
the  spirit  which  the^  hare  held  alire  for  all 
theae  yean;  and  it  u  a  seriously  important 


duty  which  is  ours.  What  we  say  here  and 
what  we  do  here  may  not  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  the  thing  which  we  attempt 
to  commemorate  by  our  organization  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  all  the 
world.  We  may  look  in  rain  for  a  better 
illustration  thsji  was  afforded  the  world  by 
the  United  States  in  the  last  war.  The  glorv 
of  our  participation  in  that  war,  to  my  mind, 
is  twofold.  It  showed  America  as  ready  to 
defend  her  honor  and  to  resent  the  attacks 
upon  her  sovereignty  and  upon  the  lirea  of 
her  citizens  as  she  has  ever  been,  snd  the 
results  that  flowed  from  that  war  have  shown 
America  to  have  been  utterly  unselfish  in 
that  defense.  We  alone  of  all  the  great 
powen  who  took  part  in  that  great  war  come 


out  of  it  without  one  inch  of  added  territoryi 
without  a  sin^e  additional  soul  added  U>  our 
citizenship,  without  a  penny  of  ind«nnity  or 
reparation  from  the  enemy.  I  don't  think 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  if  we  except 
our  own  little  Wai  with  Spain,  can  suj>ply 
anything  which  approaches  this  in  national 
unaelfishneea.  And  we  come  here,  we  men 
who  helped  to  make  up  the  American  Army 
and  Navy  in  .this  great  war,  to  help  perpet- 
uate the  principles  for  which  that  war  was 
fought.  We  come  here,  I  trust  and  pray,  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  those  principles,  the 
principles  for  which  our  comrades  died. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  hear 
people  call  us — indeed,  we  sometimes  call  our- 
Belvea — er-eerrice  men.  Let  us  drop  that 
"en!"  Let  us  enlist  for  the  balance  of  our 
lives  as  service  men  who  will  stand  four- 
8(iuare  against  erery  assault  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  for  which  America  stands. 
Let  us  be  "service  men"  in  the  finest  and  beet 
sense  of  that  word  until  we  die. 

In  1917  and  1918  we  fought  or  were  ready 
to  fight  a  foe  entrenched  and  aimed  wito 
the  weapons  of  war.  That  stnigf^e  was  won 
with  our  help.  We  still  fight  the  same 
enemv  of  unscrupulous  might  and  unprin- 
cipled  power.  We  must  still  and  always 
fight  against  the  principle  that  "might  makes 
right,"  which  was,  when  we  analvw  it  down 
to  its  last  word  and  last  syllable,  precisely 
the  principle  which  caused  and  broutpt  about 
this  great  World  War.  It  was  one  which  a 
civilized  nation  which  had  flourished  and 
grown  great  actually  accepted  as  a  part  of  its 
relision,  and  certainly  as  part  of  its  national 
faith;  the  principle  ''might  makes  right"  and 
that  anything,  no  matter  how  dishonorable 
or  unworthy,  that  one  might  do  at  the  behest 
and  order  of  the  reprteentatives  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  thing  was  right.  That  is  the 
essence  of  the  Teutonic  philosophy,  which 
finally  embroiled  the  whole  world  in  war. 
That  is  the  thing  in  Che  final  analysis  we  aU 
fought  against,  and  I  auppoee  we  can  give 
ourselves  over  to  the  support  of  no  greater 
principle  than  the  opposite  of  that,  that  right 
shall  always  prevail  over  sheer  might;  and 
in  this  country  and  in  this  worldj  taking 
into  consideration  the  proceesee  of  hiunan 
hearts  and  human  minos,  it  is  alwavs  well, 
let  us  remember,  that  nght  shall  oe  well 
armed  and  well  prepared  to  sustain  the 
doctrines  of  right.  And  I  hope,  and  I  beUeve 
that  all  men  of  the  three  or  tour  million  men 
who  made  up  the  American  Army  and  Navy 
in  this  war  will  always  stand  88  a  body  in 
support  of  a  rational  policy  of  military 
preparedness  in  this  countjy,  which  shaU  take 
on  none  of  the  aspects  of  the  military  policy 
of  Germany,  but  which  shall  be  in  its  essence 
and  in  its  principles  thoroughly  democratic, 
and  which  will  supply  to  every  young  man  aa 
he  grows  to  young  manhood  an  opportunity 
to  train  himself,  so  that  in  case  that  his 
country  ever  calls  he  shaU  be  prepared  to 
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answer  that  call,  and  answer  in  an  efficient 
way. 

If  the  AmericaQ  Legion  in  its  birth  and  in 
its  early  dajra  stands  for  anything  it  stands 
preeminently  for  100  per  cent  Americanian. 
That  is  the  first  of  our  Ten  Commandmente. 
The  American  Legion  tolerates  and  wiU 
tolerate  no  hyphen.  It  is  not  satisfied  and 
never  will  be  satisfied  with  any  fifty-fifty 
patriotism.  We  will  have  only  in  our  member- 
ship men  who  are  Americans  and  nothing  else. 
We  welcome  men  from  every  land  and  every 
clime,  but  when  they  cress  our  borders  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  country 
and  government  they  cesse  to  be  what  they 
may  have  been,  and  they  become  what  we 
are,  nothing  but  Americana;  and  those  who 
come  to  America  on  any  other  terms  than 
those  had  better  be  sent  back,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  V 

We  fought,  or  were  ready  to  fight;  and  the 
man  who  was  ready  to  fight  deserves  as  ar«at 
honor  as  the  man  who  had  the  nvndetful 
experience  of  taidng  part  in  the  active  cam- 
paign. We  fought  for  right  opposed  to  force, 
as  our  consciences  would  have  us  always 
fight  for  right. 

Let  us  not  permit  ourselvee  to  be  numbered 
in  that  happily  small  minority  who  are  ready 
to  accept  peace  at  any  price.  Peace  is  a 
desirable  thing.  No  man  who  wore  a  uniform 
and  took  part  in  a  j^mpaign  ever,  down  in 
his  heart,  wished  to  undeiso  that  experience 
again.  Those  people  in  the  United  States 
irko,  most  of  all,  know  what  war  is  want  war 
wain  the  least  of  all.  But  there  are  some 
things  that  are  worse  than  war.  There  are 
some  things  that  are  better  than  peace,  and 
one  is  the  consciousness  of  standing  for  right, 
for  justice;  and  it  is  because  we  inaiated  that 
we  should  be  counted  for  right  and  justice 
and  because  we  would  not  accept  peace  at 
the  price  of  dishonor  that  America  became  a 
party  to  this  war.  There  cannot  be  in  the 
mind  of  any  true  American  who  properly 
appreciates  what  Americanism  stands  for, 


Our  fathers  came  over  here  three  hundred 
years  ago  and  founded,  made  the  beginnings, 
which  later  eventuated  in  a  government  in 
which  the  rule  of  the  majority  was  the 
underlying  principle  upon  which  it  waa  based. 
That  la  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  every 
democratic  form  of  government,  the  rule  ot 
the  majority.     There  are  not  lacking  ominous 

Sns  in  the  world  today  of  men  who  would 
opt  a  very  difierent  creed.  There  are 
those  who  are  secretly  spreading  about 
propaganda  which  would  create  in  this 
country  of  ours,  built  upon  the  system  of  rule 
of  majority,  a  system  of  class  hatred,  who 
would  substitute  for  rule  of  majority  rule 
by  class.  We  must,  then,  revering  m  our 
memory  the  men  who  died  in  France,  each 
of  us  stand  like  our  own  Granite  Hills  against 
any  such  doctrine  as  that.    We  must  set  our 


faces  af;ainst  any  principle  that  proposes  to 

create  m  this  country  of  ours  division  by 
class;  and  we  must  always  stand,  if  good 
Americans,  for  the  rule  of  majority.  And 
when  majority  speaks,  every  loyal  American 
must  stand  back  of  that. 

Those  who  met  in  Paris  and  later  those 
who  met  at  the  St.  Louis  caucus  very  wisely 
agreed  that  the  American  L^on  should 
stand  for  policies  and  not  politics.  There 
are  great  national  poUcies  which  stand  out 
like  headlands  above  the  tossing  sea  of  party 
partisanship,  and  our  Legion  must  he  free 
to  stand  for  those  grand  policies  which  appeal 
to  us,  and  must  guard  sealously  and  with 
care  against  any  man  or  group  of  men  who 
would  seek  to  make  this  oi^nization  the  tool 
of  party  politics;  and  we  must  guard  against 


any  man  who  would  use  his  voice  in  this 
orrainiiation  to  gratify  a  personal  political 
ambition. 

One  of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  duties 
which  falls  to  us  is  to  keep  green  the  memories 
of  the  men  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
who  died  that  we  might  have  our  freedom. 
I  hope  that  through  the  ^ncy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Decoration  Day,  which  is  now 
only  partially  a  national  holiday,  will  be  made 
national,  both  North  and  South,  because  in 
this  war,  thank  God,  there  was  no  divided 
country;  and.  as  I  have  said,  I  hope  pecora- 
tion  Day  will  De  made  a  national  holidav  in  ita 
broadest  sense;  and  may  we  never  fail  on 
that  day  to  do  our  part  to  keep  green  the 
memory  of  those  men  whom  we  helped  to 
bury  over  there  and  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  our 
living  comrades. 

We  are  bouni' 
should  only  be  m 
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lu  to  our  inunediate  family.  It  ie  our  btisi- 
nen  to  watch  over  aad  care  for  those  of  our 
membera  to  whom  misfortune  may  come. 
Never  fear,  as  the  yean  go  OD,but  there  will 
be  ample  opportunity  for  ub  to  diiplay  this 

![UBlity  in  our  loyalty  to  our  Lapon,  to  our 
ellovr-members  in  the  Legion.  There  are  a 
thousand  ways  at  present  in  which  we  can 
display  thia  spirit  of  loyalty  to  members. 
There  are  a  do*en  details  at  loose  ends  which 
touch  the  penional  fortunes  of  our  membeis; 
and  our  Legion  today,  through  its  various 
poets  and  state  committee,  can  be  most 
effectual  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  those 
of  out  members  who  may  need  our  help. 


Now,  1  am  going  to  touch  very  briefly 
upoD  a  question  that  has  been  much  discusaed 
among  the  various  local  posts  and  which 
directly  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  membera 
of  the  LegioD.  The  L«gion  delegation  from 
New  Hampshire  to  the  St.  Louis  caucus  was 
very  hastily  chosen*  it  had  to  be  so.  The 
choice  was  delayed  deUberately  until  the  last 
moment  in  order  that  the  men  of  the  26th 
Division,  that  had  just  returned  home,  might 
have  a  voice  in  their  selection;  so  the  selec- 
tion was  made,  only  two  days  1  think  it  was, 
before  the  delegation  had  to  leave  the  state. 
That  hastily  sdected  delegation  on  the  train 
en  route  to  St.  Louis  elected  myself  as  its 
chairman  and  directed  me  to  procure,  if  poe- 
flible,  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  in  support  of  the  govem- 
ment  bonus  for  the  enlisted  men,  amounting 
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delegation  on  that  train.  I  presented  tJw 
matter  to  that  New  England  delegation  and 
was  authoriied  by  them  to  present  to  the 
resolution  committee  in  St.  Louis  the  resolu- 
tion: and  it  happened  I  was  placed  b^  the 
resolution  committee  in  St.  Louis  chairmaa 
of  the  sub-committee  which  prepared  the 
resolutions  for  adoption.  In  that  committee 
the  resolution  I  was  instructed  to  present 
was  presented.  It  was  discussed,  and  in 
almost  exactly  the  fonn  in  which  it  was 

Besented  it  was  adopted  by  the  committee, 
uriug  the  parleys  of  the  semion  of  that  com- 
mittee there  was  a  constant  effort  to  avoid 
any  subject  in  that  caucus — which,  you  under- 
stand, was  a  very  democratic  anair — which 
might  precipitate  any  dissenion  on  the  floor. 
As  chairman  of  the  sub-conunittee  on  the 
resolutions  coromitt«e,  1  myself  averted  dis- 
cussion of  several  propositions  which  seemed 
to  me  to  carry  in  them  seeds  of  diseenaioD; 
and  we  were  successful  in  keeping  out  of  that 
resolution  report  all  these  possible  matters 
which  might  precipitate  a  fight.  The  purpose 
of  the  luders  oi  that  convention  waa  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  any  discussion  of  any 
subject  on  which  there  was  a  difference  cri 
opinion  until  the  convention  could  be  as 
assembled,  properly  selected  and  truly 
representative  of  the  ,whole  membership. 
That  was  the  situation  under  which  the 
resolution  for  bonus  was  presented  to  the 
convention.  I  moved  it«  adoption  after  it 
had  been  read,  I  thereafter  discovered  it  was 
challenged  by  almost  every  officer  of  the  con- 
vention, and  many  earnest  speeches  were 
made  against  its  adoption.  I  debated  in 
my  mind  during  the  entire  progress  of  the 
debate  whether  I  should  take  the  floor  in  an 
attempt  to  secuie  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  was  perfectly  obvious  it  would 
precipitate  very  serious  discord,  and  having 
taken  part  myself  in  the  consideration  of  & 
number  of  other  resolutions,  on  that  ground  I 
thought— I  may  have  been  mistaken— I 
thought  it  wise  not  to  make  that  fj^t.  And 
that  resolution  was  not  adopted.  When  the 
National  Convention  meets  in  November  it 
will  be  lepresentative.  The  delegates  who 
go  there  will  be  men  r^ularly  chosen  by  their 
state  branches;  and  I  think  one  of  the  propo- 
sitions that  our  state  Branch  at  least  should 
take  back  U)  that  regularly  constituted  cMi- 
vention  is  the  same  proposition  we  took  to 
the  temporary  caucus  at  St.  Louis.  The 
reason  for  my  belief  in  the  justice  of  this 
thing  is  this:  the  men  who  went  into  the 
army,  many  of  them  with  family  ties,  were 
required  to  do  so,  and  required  to  accept  a 
very  modest  army  pay.  Out  of  this  there 
were  deductions,  and  those  of  us  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  hold  a  commission  and  to 
know  something  of  the  department  work 
will  know  sometning  of  the  laive  percentage 
of  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  which  went  for 
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other  purpoMS  than  in  their  own  pockets. 
So,  during  the  time  these  men  were  riakinK 
their  lives  tor  their  country,  they  BubBistod 
on  the  very  minimum  of  pay,  while  the  men 
over  here  who  were  not  called  to  service  were 
demanding  and  receiving  money  as  wagee 
largely  in  excesa  of  the  scale  of  wages  paid 
when  these  men  left  the  country  for  service 
'q  the  army  and  navy. 


My  friends,  the  only  iust  way  if  « 
have  another  war — ana   1 

shall — the  only  just  way  to  call  upon  t 


ray 
call 
manhood  of  t£e  country  in  its  defense  i 
draft  every  man  in  the  country  under  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  then  assign  some  of 
them,  the  best  equipped,  the  best  skilled,  the 
best  material,  to  tne  army  and  navy,  and 
assign  the  oUier  men  to  other  occupations 
ttiat  are  eaaeutial  to  the  success  of  the  war; 
and  let  every  man's  pay  be  just  and  what  the 
government  tells  him  he  may  have. 

If  this  war  had  been  conducted  upon  that 
Just  plane  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  asking 
the  government  now  to  supplement  the 
meagre  pay  the  men  had  in  the  army.  But 
that  was  not  the  policy  that  it  pursued,  and 
since  it  was  not,  1  beheve  this  request  of  the 
men  who  saw  service  is  a  just  and  sensible 
one;  and  I  hope  our  State  Branch,  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  will  take  appropriate 
action  on  this  question,  which  is  so  nearly 
related  to  the  welfare  of  our  members. 

And  now  we  turn  to  build  our  structure 
of  the  American  Legion  in  New  Hampshire. 
I  pray  God  that  He  will  give  us  wisdom  to 
build  it  wisely  and  to  Build  it  worthily; 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  men  who  sleep 
today  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  by  the 
banks  of  the  Mame,  in  the  depths  of  the 
Argonne,  because  what  we  build  here  today, 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day  we  hope  shall 
endure  until  we  all  answer  the  last  roll-call, 

Following  the  address,  of  course, 
they  had  all  the  fixings  that  are  served 
up  generally  with  a  convention, 
appointment  of  committees,  election 
of  officers,  reports,  arguments, 
speeches,  lot  of  them,  on  a  hundred 
topics  such,  for  instance,  as  the  supe- 
riority of  Manchester  as  the  head- 
quarters seat  for  the  outfit  over 
Concord  and  vice  versa.  And  they 
mopped  up  every  delegate's  pockets 
for  credential  papers  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Although  they  kept  their  noses 
to  the  grindstone  pretty  steadily  in 
those  three  days,  there  was  recreation 
and  a  bit  of  the  spectacular  by  way 
of  relief. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  recep- 
tion tendered  the  honored  guests  of 


the  Legion  on  Thursday,  Governor's 
Day  and  American  Legion  Day 
combined.  Maj.-Gen.  Clarence  R. 
EMwards,  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Northeast  and  formerly 
commanding  general  of  the  Fighting 
Yankee  (26th)  Division  in  France, 
honored  the  occasion  by  hie  presence. 
By  the  way,  that  brings  up  a  factor 
which  had  its  effect  upon  the  work 
of  establishing  the  Legion  in  New 
Hampshire.  A  majority  of  the  volun- 
teer soldiers  in  New  Hampshire  served 


in  the  26th  Division.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  Y.  D.  boys,  they  evinced 
an  early  interest  in  the  Legion  and 
many  of  them  became  active  advo- 
cates of  it. 

This,  unfortunately,  led  many  New 
Hampshire  men  of  the  regular  army 
and  of  the  national  army,  of  the  navy 
and  of  the  marine  corps  to  a  false 
impression  that  they  were  not  to  have 
proportionate  influence  in  shaping 
and  conducting  the  organization. 

This  belief,  however,  has  been 
pricked  for  the  bubble  that  it  is  and 
service  men  of  the  state,   whatever 
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or  wherever  their  service  was,  know 
that  the  Legion  is  an  outfit  of  and  for 
them  all  without   distinction. 

General  Edwards  was  received  with 
the  acclaim  that  is  due  a  leader  and 
breeder  of  fighters,  tor  Y.  D.  boys 
look  upon  him  with  a  regard  that 
makes  of  him  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  beloved  of  the  higher  officers  of 
the  A.  E.  F. 

Not  only  did  the  former  soldiers 
welcome  him  but  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands   of    parents,    wives,    children, 


occasion  and  by  the  older  veterans  in 
blue.  There  was  a  vigorous  prt^ram 
of  sporting  events,  in  which  only 
service  men  were  eligible  and  in  which 
the  "over  the  top"  spirit  was  demon- 
strated by  the  veteran  contestants,  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  thousands  of 
visitors. 

There  were  exercises  of  various 
nature.  Not  the  least  impressive  of 
these  was  the  memorial  service  during 
which  tender  thought  was  given  the 
lads  who  rest  in  the  peace  of  noble 
sacrifice  in  European  soil.  More 
addresses  were  made  and  applauded 
for  the  stout  sincerity  with  which  the 
Legion  was  acclaimed. 

Notable  among  these  were  the 
words  of  Gov.  John  H.  Bartlett,  who, 
with  his  council,  was  the  Lemon's 
guest.    In  brief,  the  governor  said: 
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sweethearts  and  friends  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  poured  into  The  Weirs  that 
Thursday  saw  the  man  whose  genial 
humanity  had  inspired  their  sons  to 
push  the  Boche  back  from  the  Marne, 
out  of  St.  Mihiel  but,  unfortunately, 
not  out  of  the  Argonne. 

Thursday  was  the  gala  day  of  the 
convention,  the  day  of  popular  appeal 
and  attraction.  In  reality,  a  state- 
wide "welcome  home"  demonstration 
was  staged. 

There  was  a  parade  of  service  men, 
reviewed  by  the  honored  guests  of  the 


ul&te  yoM,  as  the  eurviviiig  victors  of  urea 

At  thii  old  ahrine  of  patriotiBm.  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  living  ana  dead,  are 
gathered  now  in  glorious  comrade^p,  yoa 
who  fought  under  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  and 
Sherman,  you  who  fought  under  MeKinley, 
and  Roosevelt,  and  you  who  h«ve  just  re- 
turned from  the  awful  world  cataclysm  on 
foreign  soil. 

Were  it  not  for  certain  visible  perils  of 
the  immediate  present,  this  would  be  tbs 
moet  happy  day  m  the  hbtory  of  civilization. 
We  have  not  stopped  long  enough  to  think 
how  thankful  we  ought  to  be.  The  dread 
poesibilitieB  of  two  years  ago,  the  deathly 
shudder  we  felt  when  you  boys  marched 
away,  the  undreamed-of  Bucceasee  of  German 
arms,  the  unspeakable  tracediee  of  the  sea, — 
these,  all  these  are  passed, — with  nearly  si) 
you  beloved  boys  and  husbands  returned  to 
us  safely,— paHsed  to  a  new  era  of  libertr> 
opening  up  m  a  transcendent  buret  of  aunlight 
a  new  day  for  the  whole  world. 

"Our  hearts,  our  bopee,  our  prayers,  our 
tears,  our  faitn  triumphant  o'er  our  f^rs," 
have  been  with  you  men  in  that  matchlos 
service  through  which  you  have  gone  and 
from  which  you  have  come  to  see  a^^ain  your 
own,  to  enjoy  again  a  common  hentage,  and 
to  hear  now  the  most  cordial,  the  moot  heartr 
felt,  and  the  moat  exultant  welcome  which  a 
grateful  people  of  the  best  state  in  the  union 
can  hope  to  express.    Such  a  welcome  homs 
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.aterer  may  be  said  by  any  one  to  ths 
ooutnuy,  let  no  one  cause  you,  for  a  moment 
to  believe  that  the  home  folks  are  not  glad 
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to  see  you,  gUd  to  welcome  you,  and  glad  to 
do  for  you  an^hing  in  their  power  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  yorf  and  your  heroic 
service. 

Many  of  us  made  promieea  to  you,  and 
yours,  when  you  were  going  away.  Many  of 
ua  made  promises  to  you  whue  you  were 
away.  Practically  all  are  ready  and  willing 
to  keep  these  promises  in  the  true  spirit  oi 
exalted  service.  Those  who  are  not  may 
answer  to  their  oonscienoee  and  to  the  rebukes 
of  public  opinion. 

The  only  cloud  on  the  beautiful  sl^  of  the 
new  era  today,  i^  that  eruption  of  feelinx 
which  seems  unwilling  to  t>e  patient  and  wori 
out  our  political  salvation  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  an  orderly  republican  form  of 
government. 

Where  a  majority  may  have  their  way  by 
the  ballot,  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse 
for  the  mob.  Where  the  tyranny  of  kin^ 
ftnd  kaisers  is  dead,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  the  tyranny  of  money  or  brut«-fDroe  to 
lire.  Where  the  old  flag  protects  ua  all 
alike  in  an  orderly  manner,  no  patriot  should 
permit  himself,  or  another,  to  take  short  cuta 
to  his  personal  or  class  advantage.  Whatever 
may  be  gained  for  the  moment  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  government  will  be  lost  a 
thousandfold.  Force,  threats,  intimidations, 
invisible-government,  machinations,  may  all 
get  somethine  for  a  tmie,  but  they  will,  in  the 
end,  break  down  the  very  bulwark  of  our 

Svemmental  safety  and  bring  on  irreparable 
IS  even  to  those  who  have  made  temporary 
gain.  To  this  work  of  steadying  the  ship  of 
state  I  also  welcome  you. 

May  God  bless  you,  veterans  of  all  wars, 
keep  you  to  guide  us  in  patriotism,  and  hana 
down  the  true  leasoos  oi  war  and  peace. 

General  Edwards  also  gave  words 
of  praise  to  the  men  who  were  organ- 
ising for  further  service,  taking  up 
many  subjects  which  must  be  con- 
sidered not  only  for  the  Legion's  par- 
ticular benefit  but  also  for  that  of  the 
country  in  general. 

There  were  other  events  of  recrea- 
tive and  social  nature  throughout  the 
three  days'  sessions  of  the  convention. 
Mess  call  summoned  them  to  frequent 
feasts  of  "chow."  The  city  of  Laconia 
proved  a  liberal  neighbor  and  invita- 
tions were  extended  the  Legion  dele- 
gates to  take  part  in  a  parade  durii^ 
the  city's  welcome  home  celebration 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  a  shore  dinner  and 
trip  on  the  lake  in  an  especially 
chartered  steamer. 

But  these  events  were  incidental  to 
the  real  business  of  the  convention. 


Before  recording  the  "high  spots" 
of  the  convention,  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  know  who  the  men  were  whose 
combined  dehberations  produced  the 
machinery  of  the  Legion  in  this  state. 

I  write  men.  But  I  must  amend  it. 
There  was  one  woman  delegate. 
Miss  Ruth  Corey  of  Manchester, 
whose  long  and  tireless  service  as  a 
nurse  entitles  her  to  full  membership 
in  the  Legion,  was  at  The  Weirs  con- 
vention as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Henry  J.  Sweeney  Post,  No.  2, 


Manchester.  There  are  many  New 
Hampshire  women  who  are  entitled 
to  membership  through  devoted  serv- 
ice in  their  country's  behalf.  But. 
as  a  majority  of  these  are  nurses  ana 
engaged  in  work  that  takes  them 
away  from  their  homes,  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  assemble  the  necessary- 
fifteen  all  in  one  place  and  at  one  time 
for  the  securing  of  a  charter  as  a 
separate  woman's  post. 

Here,  then,  are  the  men — and 
woman — who  built  the  Legion  in  this 
state: 
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Port  No.  1,  Laconia,  Charles  A. 
French,  Joseph  H.  Killourhy,  George 
R.  Bowman  and  Thomas  Cheney, 
four  delegates;  Post  No.  2,  Man- 
chester, George  Wingate,  Walter 
Boardman,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Rob- 
ert Farrington,  Mias  Ruth  Corey, 
Thomas  Conway,  Frank  Welch,  seven 
delegates;  Post  No.  3,  Nashua,  Harry 
Parker,  Ray  S.  Nute  and  William 
A.  Molloy,  three  delegates;  Post  No. 


4,  Keene,  Orville  Cain,  Harry  Tenney, 
two  delegates;  Post  No.  5,  Peter- 
borough, Frank  M.  McLaughlin; 
Post  No.  6,  Portsmouth,  Nelson  T. 
Wright  and  David  White,  two  del- 
egates; Post  No.  7,  Rochester,  James 
P.  Hartigan,  Ralph  W.  Dunlap; 
Post  No.  8,  Dover,  Francis  J.  McDon- 
ald and  Daniel  Ryan;  Post  No.  9, 
Dei^,  Allan  Shepard  and  John  H. 
Taylor;  Post  No.  10,  Wilton,  Frank 
8.  Quigley;  Post  No.  11,  East  Jaffrey, 


Meddie  Taylor;  Post  No.  12,  Frank- 
lin, Dr.  James  B.  Woodman  and  R.  £. 
Hersey;  Post  No.  13,  Greenville, 
Henry  Boiavert;  Post  No.  14,  Lisbon, 
George  E.  Clark;  Post  No.  15,  Ash- 
land, Bert  A.  Baker;  Post  No.  16, 
Goffstown,  Maurice  Johneon;  Poet 
No.  17,  Groveton,  Fay  H.  Elliott; 
Post  No.  18,  Wolfeboro,  Perley  Per- 
kins; Post  No.  19,  New  Boston, 
Howard  A.  Marden;  Post  No.  20, 
Woodsville,  Harold  K.  Davison;  Post 
No.  21,  Concord,  Robert  Murchie  and 
Geoi^e  W.  Morrill;  Post  No.  22, 
Lebanon,  Frank  A.  Gray;  Post  No. 

23,  Milford,  Fred  Bei^ine;  Post  No. 

24,  Marlboro,  Robert  H.  Kinder; 
Post  No.  25,  Newport,  Frank  Hut- 
chinson; Poet  No.  26*,  Bristol,  John 
Dole;  Post  No.  27,  Londonderry, 
Edison  G.  Robie;  Post  No.  28,  Sun- 
cook,  no  delegate;  Post  No.  29, 
Claremont,  E.  P.  Cushman;  P(«t 
No.  30,  Lancaster,  Lucius  B.  Holton; 
Post  No.  31,  Penacook,  Raymond 
Caseavaugh;  Post  No.  32,  Exeter, 
Ranald  Stevenson;  Post  No.  33, 
Meredith,  Harris  Batchelder;  Post 
No.  34,  Cornish,  Phillip  Lawrence; 
Post  No.  35,  Raymond,  Hugh  C. 
Whittier;  Post  No.  36,  Berlin,  PhiHp 
H.  Goss;  Post  No.  37,  Hooksett, 
Maurice  Otterson ;  Post  No.  38, 
Walter  H.  Stone,  Fitzwilliam;  Post 
No.  39,  Warner,  Lloyd  H.  Cogswell; 
Post  No.  40,  New  London,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Clough;  Post  No.  41,  White- 
field,  no  delegate;  Post  No.  42,  Barn- 
stead,  Ernest  A.  Zecha. 

It  would  be  not  only  impossible  in 
the  space  allowed  but  tedious  reading 
if  full  report  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Legion  were  rehearsed.  How- 
ever, there  are  outstanding  actions 
which  can  be  recorded  in  brief. 

What  did  the  convention  do,  then? 

It  elected  officers  for  the  year 
1919-1920.  These  are:  Commander, 
Orville  Cain,  Keene;  senior  vice- com- 
mander, Frank  H.  Quigley,  Wilton; 
junior  vice-commander,  Allan  B. 
Shepard,  Derry;  secretary-treasurer, 
Frank  J.  Abbott,  Manchester; quarter- 
master,   Charles  W.    Buzzell,    Lake- 
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port;  master-of-arihB,  James  HartigSD, 
Rochester;  chaplain,  Rev.  William  H. 
Sweeney,  Lacooia.  The  incumbent 
of  the  oEBce  of  historian  was  left  to 
the  executive  committee  to  select. 

The  executive  committee  includes 
a  representative  of  every  county 
and  these  are:  Hillsborough  County, 
Maurice  H.  Johnson,  GofFstown; 
Rockingham  County,  Reginald  C. 
Stevenson,  Exeter;  Grafton  County, 
Burton  Whittier,  Lebanon;  Belknap 
County,  C.  Fred  Maher,  Laconia; 
Strafford  County,  Frank  J.  McDoit' 
aid,  Dover;  Coos  County,  Philip  H. 
Goss,  Berlin;  Sullivan  County,  Frank 
P.  Hutchinson,  Newport;  Cheshire 
County,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Walker,  Keene; 
Carroll  County,  Edward  R.  Craigue, 
Wolfeboro;  Merrimack  County,  Perin 
E.  Kersey,  Franklin. 

While  on  the  subject  of  elections, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Frank  Knox, 
chairman  of  the  convention  and  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  Legion  in  this 
state,  declined  to  allow  his  name 
to  go  before  the  convention  as  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  to  the  office  of 
commander.  A  complimentary  vote 
was  cast  in  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Legion. 

It  elected  delegates,  contingent 
delegates  and  alternates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  at  Minneapolis, 
November  10,  11  and  12. 

It  voted  to  conduct  the  second 
annual  convention  at  The  Weirs 
during  the  last  full  week  in  August, 
1920. 

It  adopted  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws. If  these  had  not  incorporated 
all  of  the  principles  and  high  purposes 
which  have  been  gone  into  at  such 
length  previously,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  reproduce  them  here.  They 
make  inspirational  reading,  in  spite 
of  their  formal  wording. 

It  voted  to  establish  and  maintain 
headquarters  for  the  state  executive 
committee  in  Concord.  This  action 
brought  the  "fireworks."  Not  only 
"flares"  but  whole  batteries  of 
"heavies,"  popping  machine  guns  and 
rifle  fire  were  turned  loose,  pro  and 


con,  before  the  final  vote.  This 
stood:     Concord,  30;  Manchester,  22. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  cordial  unity 
of  the  state's  Legioners  that,  after 
the  fight  had  been  lost  for  Manchester, 
Chairman  Knox,  one  of  the  Queen 
City's  sturdiest  supporters,  made  this 
statement : 

"On  behalf  of  Manchester,  I  want 
to  say  to  you,  the  Queen  City  will  be 
behind  the  Legion  100  per  ce'nt,  no 
matter  where  the  headquarters  are." 

The  convention  provided  for  the 
election  of  one  or  more  persons  to 
represent  it  upon  the  board  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Veterans' Association. 


It  adopted  resolutions  "immutably 
opposing  the  admission  to  the  national 
legislative  body  or  to  any  other  public 
office  of  any  persons  of  doubtful 
loyalty  during  the  war  and  those 
persona  whose  disloyalty  has  been 
judicially  determined  " 

With  reference  to  men  who  evaded 
the  draft,  another  resolution  was 
adopted,  reading: 

Whereas,  Manymenof  draft  age  who  were 
working  in  employment  of  a  govemmentBl 
nature  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  con- 
sidered essential  in  those  positions  for  the 
BuccessTul  prooecution  of  the  war;  and 

Wbereab,  They  were  in  these  positions  at 
the  coudusiaD  o/  the  war;  and 

Whebeab.  Now  the  men  who  entered  the 
military  and  naval  aervice  of  the  country  at 
tiie  time  of  the  outbr^i  of  the  war  and  during 
the  war,  and  risked  their  lives  for  a  soldier's 
or  a  sailor's  ptay,  have  been  discharged;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 
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Reiolved,  That,  in  justice  to  the  returned 
soldiers  and  Bailors,  theee  men  who  were 
employed  in  such  work  during  the  war  be 
immeaiately  replaced  bv  qualified  ex-service 
men  wherever  practicable. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  words, 
"Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,"  were 
struck  out  of  this  resolution  and 
"positions  of  a  governmental  nature" 
were  substituted. 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  Congress  to  enact 
a  law,  if  possible  without  violating 


treaty  obligations  of  the  counttr,  to 
deport  ahens  who  had  relinquished 
their  first  citizenship  papers  to  escape 
military  service. 

It  adopted  a  resolution  favoring 
the  grant  by  Congress  of  an  addi- 
tional six  months'  pay  at  the  rate  of 
S30  a  month  to  honorably  discharged 
service  men. 

Other  resolutions  dealt  with  war 
risk  insurance  and  disability  retire- 
ment. 

Here  is  one  that  touches  the  present 
most  vitally  and  I  shall  reproduce  it 
in  full: 


Wbereas,  There  is  abroad  in  certain 
aectioDB  of  our  country  a  spirit  of  unreat  and 
antogooiBni  and  an  attempted  setting  of  class 
agaiiut  class,  fostered  by  an  insidious  and 
un-American  propaganda,  constituting  an 
assault  upon  the  fundamental  Americ&n 
principle  of  the  rule  of  the  majority;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retobifd,  That  this  convention  declares  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  the  New  Hampshirs 
Branch  of  the  American  Legion  to  the  baaic 
principle  of  majority  rule. 

It  adopted  a  resolution  favoring 
the  payment  by  the  state  of  an  addi- 
tional bonus  of  $70  to  every  quaUfied 
service  man.  This  made  a  total 
bonus  from  the  state  of  SIOO. 

The  convention  voted  that  the 
state  branch  and  that  local  posts 
be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state. 

A  creed  was  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  which  was 
accepted  by  the  convention. 

If  you  have  read  nothing  else,  read 
this: 

Recognising  the  obligation  of  the  dttien 
to  maintain  our  national  honor  and  integrity, 
beitiK  resolved  that  the  fruits  of  the  great  war 
shalTnot  die,  and  witJiout  reference  to  raoa, 
creed  or  party,  we  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Branch  of  the  American  L(«ian  who  jmrtici- 
pat«d  in  the  war,  in  order  that  the  pnnciples 
of  justice,  freedom  and  democracv  may  more 
eompletely  direct  and  influence  tne  duly  life 
of  America's  manhood,  announce  our  adhei^ 
enoe  to  the  foIl*wing  principles  and  purpoMs: 

(a)  To  inculcate  the  duties  and  obligations    - 
of  dtiienship  and  an  undivided  loyalty  which 
shall  be  100  per  cent  American; 

(b)  To  preserve  the  history  and  incidents 
of  OUT  participation  in  this  war; 

(c)  To    cement    comradeship    formed    in 

(d)  To  promote,  assist  and  protect  th« 
general  welfare  of  all  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines,  and  those  dependent  upon  them; 

(e)  To  encouro^  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dividual and  national  efficiency  to  the  end 
that  the  nation  shall  never  foil  in  its  obligo- 

(f)  To  maintain  the  principle  that  undi- 
vided and  uncompromising  support  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  true 
test  of  loyalty. 

The  following  table  contains  the 
name  and  number  of  each  New 
Hampshire  Post  of  the  Legion,  its 
location,  its  commander  and  its  total 
membership : 
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Post  Name 


Post 
No. 

1  Frank  W.  Wilkins 

2  Henry  J.  Sweeney 

3  James  E.  Cofifey 

4  Gordon-Bissell 

6  William  Halswall  Cheney 

6  Frank  E.  Booma 

7  "Rochester" 

8  "Dover" 

9  Lester  W.  Chase 

10  Roy  Bent 

11  James  B.  Mathewson 

12  "Franklin" 

13  Henry  J.  LeClaire 

14  Timothy  Dickenson 
16  Ezra  Dupuis 

16  Wesley  Wyman 

17  Fredonwarell 

18  Harry  Harriman 

19  Emerson-Bailey-Clover 

20  Tracy  Ross 

21  "Concord" 

22  Arthur  G.  Guyer 
^  "Milford" 

24  Clar^ice  J.  Croteau 

26  Brewster 

26  George  Minot  Cavis 

27  Frank  A.  Harrington 

28  "Suncook" 
"Claremont" 
Arthur  P.  Mahaney 
Joseph  Guyette 
Almon  R.  Pingree 
Roy  H.  Griggs 
"Cornish" 
"Raymond" 

36  Ryan-Scammon 

37  George  E.  Merrill 

38  Monadnock 

39  "Warner" 

40  "New  London" 

41  Dewey  Ingerson 

42  EarlB.  CErk 

43  William  H.  Jutras 

44  Minatt  Rivers 
46  "Hinsdale" 

46  Ralph  Shirley 

47  William  Martel 

48  William  S.  Holmes 

49  Frank  Whiteman 

60  William  M.  Myers 

61  GUbert  D.  Fraser 

62  Harry  L.  Curtis 

63  Whitcomb 

64  "Lincohi" 

65  Verne  H.Weld 

66  Edward  Bou£ford 

67  C.  P.  Britton 

68  Charles  W.  Kilbom 

69  Gleason  Young 

60  Clarence  L.  Perkins 

61  Oscar  G.  Morehouse 

62  George  L.  O'Neill 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
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Location 

Local  Commander's 
Name 

Number  qf 
Members, 

Laconia 

Thomas  P.  Cheney 

326 

Manchester 

George  Winfate 
William  E.  SuUivan 

866 

Nashua 

306 

Keene 

Fay  M.  Smith 

337 

Peterborough 

Frank  B.  Foster 

77 

Portsmouth 

J.  R.  Waldron 

268 

Rochester 

James  Hartigan 

126 

Dover 

John  Murphy 

100 

Deny 

John  J.  Taylor 
Frank  H.  Quigley 
Wesley  W.  Hfldreth 
Perin  E.  Hersey 

160 

Wilton 

41 

East  Jafifery 

86 

Franklin 

179 

Greenville 

Clyde  F.  Hannaut 

28 

Lisbon 

George  E.  Clark 

41 

Ashland 

Bert  A.  Baker 

36 

Gofifstown 

Maurice  H.  Johnson 

46 

Groveton 

Lynn  F.  Rice 

66 

Wolfeboro 

Dr.  F.  E.  Clow 

49 

New  Boston 

Maurice  L.  Daniels 

26 

WoodsviUe 

H.  K.  Davison 

76 

Concord 

Dr.  Robert  0.  Blood 

342 

Lebanon 

WiUiam  G.  Barry 

106 

Milford 

Burt  Talbot 

61 

Marlboro 

Arthur  G.  Croteau 

44 

Newport 

Harold  P.  Shepard 

76 

Bristol 

Ralph  P.  Pope 
William  S.  Nevins 

46 

Londonderry 

16 

Suncook 

Carl  E.  Wessen 

16 

Claremont 

Hiram  J.  Patterson 

178 

Lancaster 

Bernard  F.  GiUespie 

102 

Penacook 

Percy  B.  Morrill 

16 

Exeter 

Joseph  T.  Comings 

104 

Meredith 

Leander  G.  P3rnn 

24 

Cornish 

Homer  Saint-Gaudens 

20 

Raymond 

Hugh  D.  Whittier 

17 

Berlin 

Oscar  P.  Cole 

137 

Hooksett 

Leopold  T.  Togus 
A.  J.  Blunden 

36 

Fitzwilliam   • 

24 

Warner 

Clayton  H.  Dow 

36 

New  London 

Charles  W.  Gordon 

26 

Whitefield 

Earl  G.  Stevens 

16 

Bamstead 

Ernest  Zecha 

16 

West  Manchester 

J.  Adhemar  Letendre 

614 

Winchester 

William  E.  Johnson,  Jr. 

32 

Hinsdale 

C.  E.  Mayward 

67 

North  Conway 

Ralph  W.  Bowley 

16 

Salmon  Falls 

Edward  J.  Hudon 

46 

Gorham 

L.  A.  Newell 

16 

TUton 

Harry  L.  Tilton 

16 

Antrim 

B.  G.  Butterfield 

16 

Thornton's  Ferry 

Arthur  F.  CaUbeck 

16 

North  Stratford 

Ralph  M.  Hutchins 

16 

Charlestown 

LouiR  C.  Reed 

23 

Lincoln 

Milo  S.  Bumell 

16 

Canaan 

Ned  B.  Smith 

16 

Troy 

Hairy  S.  Platts,  M.D. 

16 

Alstead 

George  L.  Porter 

16 

Belmont 

Homer  L.  Crockett 

16 

Hillsboro 

John  S.  Childs 

16 

Farmington 

FArle  M.  Tuttle 

16 

Milton 

Aldo  B.  Garland 

16 

Colebrook 

Charles  J.  Walker 

16 

588 
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With  what  better  sentiment  than 
that  could  I  bring  to  a  close  this 
story  of  the  American  Legion's  pur- 
poses and  growth,  in  the  national  and 
local  fields? 

Ever  since  the  first  dark-skinned 
son  of  Pharaoh  took  chisel  and  ham- 
mer in  hand  and  cut  straight-laced 
figures  in  a  piece  of  granite,  man  has 
been  beset  by  an  obsession  to  chron- 
icle events  of  his  observation. 

This  is  the  greatest  chronicle  of  all 
time.  In  the  Legion,  there  is  saved 
for  all  time  the  spirit  of  4,800,000 
men,  and  more,  men  living  and  men 
dead;  the  high  and  holy  elation  that 
took  them  overseas  to  face  an  unbri- 
dled menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world ; 


the  noble  selflessness  that  sought  and 
expected  nothing  by  way  of  reward 
for  its  service  except  consciousness 
of  having  defended  those  same  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  Minute  Men  at 
Lexington,  the  Union  forces  of  '61 
and  the  Rough  and  Ready  Riders  of 
'98  also  shouldered  arms  and  faced 
death  itself  rather  than  witness  extinc- 
tion of  honor  and  right  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Legion  is  a  living  record  of  a 
magnificent,  national  altruism.  May 
its  pages  never  be  counted .  May  they 
grow  ever  in  number  and  in  sanctifica- 
tion  to  the  maintenance  of  "a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people." 


THE  FIRST  SNOW 

By  Virginia  B.  Ladd 

It  came  in  the  night,  and  so  softly 
That  the  wakeful  heard  not  a  sound, 

But  the  morning  revealed  it  triumphant, 
A  casing  of  gems  for  the  ground 

Which  the  previous  evening  had  chilled  us 

It  seemed  so  resistless  and  hard. 

As  we  sped  through  the  gathering  shadows 
Our  wheels  made  a  rumble  and  din. 

Till  the  tumult  around  us  but  answered 
Discordant  conmiunings  within. 

Not  even  the  thrill  from  the  wind's  keen  breath 

Could  the  dreary  forebodings  discard. 

But  now,  in  the  day-lighted  dimness 
Of  snowflakes  thick  filling  the  air, 

Comes  a  feeling  of  rest  and  protection — 
A  comfort  that  banishes  care — 

Wrapping  'round  the  tired  heart  a  mantle, 

Like  charity,  covering  sins. 

Ah  yes,  with  the  short  days  and  bleakness 
Which  come  when  December  draws  near, 

Let  us  have  the  snow's  spotless  garment 
To  protect  the  old  age  of  the  year. 

With  the  frost  comes  really  the  winter; 

Not  when  the  first  snow-fall  begins. 


Meredith,  N.  H. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

No.  10 

By  Rev,  Roland  D.  Sawyer 
December — Peaceful  Evenings  and  Earth's  Mantle  op  Snow 


The  Long  Evenings 

''Ck>me  evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace, 
Return  sweet  evening,  and  continue  long; 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  bid  thee  welcome. 
How  calm  is  my  retreat,  and  how  the  frost. 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rou^h  winds  endear 
The  silence  and  warmth  withm. 
«        «        «        «        * 

Now  stir  the  fire,  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round — 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.'' 

— Cawper. 

The  early  night-fall  and  the  chill  of 
the  days,  as  we  approach  the  shortest 
days  of  the  year,  make  very  inviting 
the  evening  lamps  and  fires.  The 
lamp  at  the  evening  supper  table 
gives  an  added  domestic  cheer  to  that 
meal;  and  the  treasures  of  the  papers, 
magazines,  games  and  conversation 
that  follow,  are  things  to  be  prized. 

And  then  here  in  New  Hampshire 
there  is  ever  on  the  table  the  pan  of 
apples,  the  pitcher  of  cider,  the  pop- 
per of  com —  Ah!  in  these  joys  of 
the  country  home  who  would  go  to 
the  city?  Clubs,  hotels,  theatres, 
none  of  the  city  amusements  have 
joys  like  these.  And  the  cheer  of  the 
crackling  wood-fire,  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  wood  stove  if  one  be 
alone  with  it.  Steam  pipes,  coal 
stoves,  let  them  be  for  the  starved 
soul  in  the  city,  out  here  in  the  town 
we  want  the  crackUng  blaze  of  the 
wood-fire.  On  these  nights  I  always 
like  to  think  of  the  fire  as  did  St. 
Francis  when  he  called  it  "Brother 
Fire . ' '     Let  me  quote  him — 

"Praised  by  our  Brother  Fire, 
By  him  light  is  given  to  us, 
And  he  is  bright  and  pleasant 
And  mighty  and  strong.'' 

Man  never  had  a  home  tiU  he 
learned  how  to  kindle  fire;  then  its 
terror  kept  the  animals  away  and 


gave  him  comfort;  we  feel  the  joy  in 
a  fire  that  has  been  passed  down  £pr 
100,000  years;  no  wonder  that  the 
poetic  soul  of  Francis  made  him  say 
"I  love  the  fire  above  all  things." 
What  joys  our  fathers  got  from  the 
old  fireplace,  and  what  joys  we  may 
get  today. 

The  Mantle  of  Snow 

"The  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fire,  inclosed 
In  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm." 

How  many  times  this  scene  has 
occurred  in  the  old  Granite  State, 
and  always  with  what  joys  do  we 
greet  winter's  first  snow.  It  comes 
along  in  late  December.  We  stand 
and  look  thru  the  windows  at  the 
swirling  crystals  of  swollen  frost;  we 
see  the  hills  and  fields  becoming 
clothed  in  their  mantle  of  purity;  we 
watch  the  handiwork  of  the  North 
wind's  masonry  as  famiUar  objects 
become  grotesque  figures.  All  the 
experiences  that  Whittier  tells  about 
in  his  immortal  "Snow-Bound*'  be- 
come ours.  I  climb  the  attic  stairs 
to  hsten  to  the  roar  in  the  trees.  I 
read  Whittier's,  Emerson's  and  Low- 
ell's poetic  tributes  to  the  snowstorm 
— ^true  indeed  there  is  no  sight  like 
a  New  England  snowstorm  as  wind 
and  elements  unite  to  transform  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  then  the 
next  day,  when  wind  has  veered  off, 
the  sun  comes  thru,  the  snowflakes 
sparkle  like  diamonds  and  laden  are 
the  tree-branches  in  beautiful  white 
foliage. 

The  beauties  of  the  snow  army  are 
then  everywhere — there  is  a  white- 
ness such  as  no  painter  can  equal,  a 
beauty  such  as  no  sculptor  can  reach 
—God  has  painted  the  whiteness  and 
formed  the  beauty. 


EDITORIAL 


A.  D.  1919  has  been  an  eventful  year 
in  New  Hampshire,  as  elsewhere, 
though  here  the  pains  of  the  world's 
new  birth  have  been  felt  less  acutely 
than  in  some  other  sections.  New 
Hunpshire  has  been  very  prosperous, 
the  aggregate  of  its  industrial  produc- 
tion, agricultural  and  manufacturing, 
the  amount  of  its  capital  invested, 
wages  paid  and  savings  deposits  made 
reaching  new  heights.  The  abun- 
dance of  money,  even  with  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  the  reaction  from 
wartime  sefl-denial  to  unrestricted 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  has 
been  especiaUy  evident  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, not  only  among  our  own  people, 
but  to  an  even  greater  extent  through 
our  army  of  vacationing  visitors  and 
their  tens  of  thousan<&  of  touring 
automobiles.  The  other  side  of  the 
picture,  the  vaguely,  but  constantly, 
threatening  aspect  of  industrial  un- 
rest, has  not  been  so  evident  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  even  here  the  long 
arm  of  organized  labor,  reaching  out 
for  what  it  deems  its  rights,  has  laid 
the  paralyzing  finger  of  the  strike 
upon  our  industry;  though,  happily, 
not  with  violence  or  for  long  and 
costly  periods.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, the  great  problem  which  the 
old  year  bequeathes  to  the  new  is 
how  we  may  range  capital  and  labor, 

Producer  and  consumer,  imder  the  one 
ag  which  bears  the  legend  of  the 


Golden  Rule.  Under  the  armistice 
New  Hampshire  has  received  back 
from  the  war  her  soldier  and  sailor 
sons,  and  they  have  been  absorbed 
without  difficulty  and  with  benefit 
into  the  social  fabric  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  gratitude  of  the  state 
to  them  has  been  manifested  in  wayB 
of  both  substance  and  sentiment,  and 
they  have  formed  for  and  of  them- 
selves an  organization  which  has  in  it 
great  possibilities  for  good.  As  one 
of  the  United  States,  New  Hampshire 
has  ratified  during  the  year  the  amend- 
ments to  the  federal  constitution  do- 
ing away  with  intoxicating  liquor  and 
extending  the  suffrage  to  women;  the 
farthest  steps  forward  in  half  a  cen- 
tury. For  her  own  part,  she  has 
reorganized  and  Americanized  her 
schools;  continued  the  improvement 
of  her  highways;  forwarded  the  con- 
servation of  her  forests;  and  prepared 
for  the  greater  utilization  of  her  water 
power.  On  the  whole,  the  year  1919 
has  been  a  good  year  for  New  Hamp- 
shire. Not  alone,  perhaps  not  prin- 
cipfdly,  because  of  what  has  been  done 
or  of  what  has  been  escaped,  during 
the  twelve  months,  but  because  of  the 
spirit  that  has  been  shown  by  our 
people  of  willingness  to  codperate  in 
amending  our  faults,  increasing  our 
merits,  strengthening  our  weak  places 
and  bmlding  anew  upon  our  heights  of 
achievement. 


THE  CONNECTICUT 

By  Petiey  R.  Btigbee 

Where  is  there  a  fairer  stream  on  earth's  green 
With  waters  reflecting  Heaven's  own  blue? 
Where  are  greener  banks  and  vales  ever-green 
Or  verdant  meadows  of  a  lovelier  hue? 

A  queen  of  the  valleys  rich  and  green, 
The  Connecticut  is  a  river  fair. 
Mighty  Ascutney  of  kingly  mien 
She  passes  and  leaves  for  the  ocean's  air. 


The  Rainbow  Abore  the  R1*H 

Her  charming  smiles  are  emerald  isles 
Surrounded  by  waters  deep, 
Where  rainbows  fair,  hover  in  the  air. 
Bowing  low  her  isles  to  meet. 

We  love  her  waters  and  we  love  her  banks. 
Her  granite  hills  and  the  slope's  rills; 
Beneath  murmuring  pines  we  give  our  thanks 
On  summer  nights  with  whip-poor-wills. 


Hanover,  N.  H. 


BOOKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 


My  Generation.  By  William  Jewett 
Tucker.  Illustrated.  Pp.,  464. 
Cloth,  $4.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Doctor  Tucker,  as  the  loved  and 
revered  president  emeritus  of  Dart- 
mouth College  is  referred  to  most 
often,  was  not  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  two  important  chapters  in  his 
life  story,  those  dealing  with  his  New 
York  City  pastorate  and  his  Andover 
Seminary  professorship,  have  their 
location  without  this  state.  But  with 
these  exceptions  his  generation  has 
been  a  New  Hampshire  generation, 
and  while  his  usefulness,  his  influence, 
his  fame  have  pertained  to  the  nation, 
rather  than  to  the  state,  yet  the  freely 
bestowed  title  of  New  Hampshire's 
first  citizen  has  belonged  rightly  to 
him. 

As  a  small  boy,  he  came  with  his 
uncle  and  almost  foster  father,  the 
late  Rev.  William  R.  Jewett,  to  the 
New  Hampshire  town  of  Plymouth,  of 
which  he  records  very  pleasant  memo- 
ries and  where  he  enjoyed  that  "boy- 
hood in  New  England  before  the 
arrival  of  the  modern  boy,"  which,  he 
says,  "does  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  modern  conditions."  After  col- 
lege preparation*  at  the  academy  in 
Plymouth  and  for  a  brief  period  at 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden, 
he  entered  Dartmouth  in  1857,  thus 
beginning  a  connection  with  the 
college  which,  as  trustee  and  president, 
continued  through  the.  greater  part 
of  his  life. 

Choosing  the  ministry,  instead  of 
his  earlier  preference,  the  law,  as  a 
profession,  yoimg  Tucker's  course  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  was 
interrupted  by  a  Civil  War  term  of 
service  in  the  United  State  Christian 
Commission,  which  brought  him  in 
personal  touch  with  that  great  con- 
flict which  initiated  an  era  of  freedom 
in   whose  spiritual   and  educational 


manifestations  he  was  to  play  an 
important  part. 

Doctor  Tucker's  first  pastorate  was 
at  the  Franklin  Street  Congregational 
Church  in  Manchester,  extending 
from  1867  to  1875,  when  he  went  to 
the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City.  "Years 
of  absorbing  and  satisfying  interest" 
is  his  characterization  of  the  period  of 
his  service  in  Manchester,  whose 
civic  character,  at  that  stage  in  its 
growth,  he  outlines  clearly  and 
attractively.  The  following  years  in 
New  York  he  enjoyed  greatly,  doing 
a  splendid  work  and  making  such 
diverse  friends  as  C3nrus  W.  Field  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  whose  person- 
aUty  he  gives  us  a  new  view. 

In  1879  Doctor  Tucker  accepted  a 
call  to  the  chair  of  homiletics  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  and 
thereby  became  an  important  part 
in  what  he  calls  "the  progressive 
movement  in  theology"  and  to  which 
he  devotes  something  more  than  100 
pages  of  his  book,  giving  therein  the 
best,  clearest  and  most  concise  account 
that  ever  has  been  printed  of  the 
famous  "Andover  controversy." 

As  far  back  as  1876,  Doctor  Tucker 
had  been  "sounded  out"  by  Governor 
Cheney  as  to  the  possibQity  of  his 
accepting  the  presidency  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  but  had  given  the 
idea  no  encouragement.  But  in  1892 
the  trustees  of  the  college,  following 
the  resignation  of  President  Bartlett, 
united  in  insisting  that  their  colleague 
for  fourteen  years  should  become  the 
new  head  of  the  institution;  and, 
finally,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  declin- 
ations, they  had  their  way .  The  world 
knows  the  result  and  for  the  marvelous 
creation  of  the  "new  Dartmouth ' '  gives 
due  credit  to  the  best  beloved  * '  prexie  " 
in  the  history  of  the  college. 

What  this  development  of  the  col- 
lege really  meant,  the  new  soul  within 
the  new  body.  Doctor  Tucker  shows 
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us  in  this  book;  but  every  man  who 
was  at  Hanover  between  1893  and 
1909  will  wish  for  an  opportunity  to 
add  a  note  to  this  section  of  ''My 
Generation,"  in  which  should  be  set 
down  the  priceless  part  played  by  the 
president's  personality  in  this  won- 
derful work.  The  Dartmouth  spirit 
with  which  Doctor  Tucker  inspired 
us  through  his  Sunday  evening  talks 
in  Rollins  Chapel  was  by  far  the  better 
part  of  many  a  man's  four  years  at 
Hanover. 

The  condition  of  Doctor  Tucker's 
health  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
from  the  presidency  was  such  that  it 
was  feared  he  had  given  his  own  life 
for  that  of  the  college.  Fortunately, 
this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  and 
while  the  succeeding  decade  has  been 
for  him  one  of  semi-invalidism,  it  has 
been  far  from  the  least  productive 
period  of  his  career.  From  his  study 
in  the  modest  home  on  the  heights  at 
Hanover  there  have  gone  out,  through 
books  and  magazine  articles,  helpful 
messages  based  upon  keen  observa- 
tion, wide  and  ripe  experience,  rich 
scholarship  and  a  profound  belief  in 
the  possibiUties  as  well  as  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  individual  member  of 
society.  Of  this  series  of  messages 
"  My  Generation  "  is  a  fitting  culmina- 
tion. 

Artemus  Ward  (Charles  Farrar 
Browne) :  A  Biography  and  Bib- 
Uography.  By  Don  C.  Seitz. 
Illustrated.  Pp.,  338.  Cloth,  $2. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz,  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Worlds  has  the  pleasant 
and  profitable  habit  of  devoting  his 
leisure  to  the  pursuit  of  some  hobby, 
which,  being  caught,  he  saddles  and 
bridles  and  rides  to  the  bookmaker's. 
Half  a  dozen  volumes  full  of  informa- 
tion and  of  interest  have  been  the 
result  in  the  past  and  now  comes  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  series  in  the 
form  of  a  handsome  book  which 
becomes  at  once  the  definitive  story 
of  the  picturesque  personaUty  and 
unusual  career  of  that  typical  Ameri- 


can humorist,  Artemus  Ward.  What- 
ever Mr.  Seitz  does,  he  does  well,  as 
this  volume  is  one  of  many  proofs. 

There  is  not  a  little  of  especial  New 
Hampshire  interest  in  the  Ufe  story 
of  Charles  Farrar  Browne.  When  he 
was  13  years  of  age  he  left  his  native 
town  of  Waterford,  Me.,  by  the  stage 
line  which  ran  past  his  mother's  door, 
to  learn  the  printer's  trade  with  John 
M.  Rix,  publisher  of  the  Weekly  Dem- 
ocrat at  Lancaster,  this  state. 

A  fellow  apprentice  was  Edward 
Cross,  afterwards  the  gallant  colonel 
of  the  First  New  Hampshire  regiment 
in  the  Civil  War.  Boyish  pranks 
made  young  Browne's  stay  in  Coos 
County  short,  but  long  enough  to 
furnish  material  for  a  store  of  legends 
that  still  linger  there.  His  next 
chance  has  a  New  Hampshire  con- 
nection, also,  for  it  was  on  the  Nor- 
way (Me,)  Advertiser,  a  paper,  which, 
like  the  Lancaster  Democrat,  still  lives, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  owned 
and  edited  by  a  New  Hampshire 
native,  F.  W.  Sanborn. 

At  17,  the  gawky  Yankee  youth 
struck  out  for  the  cities,  and,  armed 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr. 
Rix,  among  other  credentials,  secured 
work  in  a  large  printing  establish- 
ment at  Boston,  from  which  was 
issued,  among  other  publications, 
The  Carpet  Bag,  of  that  New  Hamp- 
shire native  humorist,  B.  P.  Shillaber. 
From  Boston  he  moved  on  to  Cleve- 
land, where,  on  the  Plain  Dealer,  then 
owned  by  Joseph  W.  Gray,  ''a  former 
New  Hampshire  school-teacher  turned 
lawyer,"  he  made  his  first  reputation, 
which  secured  his  call  to  New  York 
to  become  an  editor  of  the  Vanity 
Fair  of  that  day. 

The  contemporary  fame  of  Artemus 
Ward  was  due  even  more  to  his 
remarkable  "lectures"  than  to  his 
writings,  and  in  these,  also.  New 
Hampshire  had  an  early  share.  His 
d^but  on  the  platform  was  made  at 
New  London,  Ct.,  November  26, 
1861.  Norwich,  Ct.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Salem,  Mass.,  followed  in  order, 
and    on    Wednesday,    December    5, 
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his  fifth  lecture  was  given  in  Concord, 
N.  H.y  his  first  Boston  appearance,  in 
Tremont  Temple,  coming  on  the 
following  night.  As  an  entertainer 
Artemus  Ward  was  a  great  success 
from  the  first  and  not  a  little  of  the 
interest  which  he  aroused  was  due  to 
the  ingenious  publicity  which  he 
secured  for  himself  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  newspapers  about  his 
''show."  He  was  his  own  press 
agent,  and  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  first,  of  the  guild.  The 
success  and  the  pK>pularity  of  the 
Yankee  humorist  on  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  then  over  seas  to 
England  were  remarkable,  but  they 
also  were  fatal.  Burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends,  death  came  to  him  in 
early  middle  age  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  and,  continuing  to  the  last 
his  New  Hampshire  connection,  one 
of  the  mourners  at  his  fimeral  in 
London  was  Charles  Carleton  Coffin, 
famous  correspK>ndent  and  native  of 
Boscawen. 

With  the  Yankee  Division  in 
France.  By  Frank  P.  Sibley. 
Illustrated.  Pp.,  366.  Cloth,  $3. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  26th  Division  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  has  been  inclined 
to  consider  itself  "out  of  luck." 
Perhaps  it  was  in  its  relations  with  the 
high  command.  But  in  at  least  one 
respect  it  was  very  fortunate;  and 
that  was  in  having  in  touch  with  it 
from  the  day  of  its  organization  to  the 
day  when  its  units  left  Brest  for  home 
an  historian  of  its  own,  a  man  of  skill 
in  his  profession,  a  keen  observer,  a 
clear   narrator,    of  wide   repute   for 


accuracy,  probity  and  honor.  Frank 
P.  Sibley,  a  newspaper  man  of  27 
years'  experience,  was  sent  overseas 
by  the  Boston  Globe  with  instructions 
to  stay  with  the  boys  for  whom  he 
himself  had  suggested  the  name  of 
Yankee  Division  and  to  keep  their 
home  folks  as  well  informed  about 
them  as  the  censors  would  permit. 
"Stay  with  them"  he  did;  in  the 
training  area;  on  every  fighting  front 
that  the  division  occupied;  in  the 
front  line  trenches;  and  accompany- 
ing the  attacks.  He  knew  both 
officers  and  men  intimately;  shared 
their  billets  and  mess  and  their  point 
of  view  as  well;  admired  their  bravery, 
appreciated  their  accomplishments, 
and  sympathized  with  the  lack  of 
recognition  which  they  received  for 
their  deeds.  Under  many  hampering 
circumstances,  some  inevitable  and 
some  unnecessaryi  Mr.  Sibley  gave 
his  newspaper  and  its  readers  splendid 
service.  Now,  in  this  handsome  book 
form,  he  can  and  does  tell  ''the  com- 
plete and  uncensored  story  of  the 
26th  Division'';  and  a  glorious  story 
it  is.  The  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
as  regards  its  troops  in  the  World 
War,  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  those  in 
national  authority  that  sectional 
segments  of  the  Army  should  be 
broken  into  as  small  pieces  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  the  largest  number  of  Granite 
State  men  allowed  to  stay  together 
were  in  the  103rd  Regimient  of  the 
26th  Division  and  pending  New 
Hampshire's  own  war  history  we  are 
more  interested  in  this  good  work  of 
Sibley's  than  in  any  other  published 
account  of  American  participation  in 
the  campaigns  in  France. 
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ALBERT  B.  STEARNS 
Albert  Byron  Steams  was  boril  March  13, 
1842  at  West  Lebanon,  the  eon  of  Oliver  L. 
and  Betoey  (Wood)  Steanu.  He  was  educated 
in  the  echook  there  and  at  Kimball  Union 
Academy,  Meriden,  where  he  prepared  tor 
iWtmouth  CoU^;  but,  inMead,  answered 
the  call  for  volunteerG  in  the  CiTil  War  and 
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enlisted  in  Company  E  of  the  Ninth  New 
Hampshire  Refdment,  serving  throughout  the 
war  with  honor  and  distinction  and  being 
wounded  at  St.  Anna  iu  1894.  October  5, 
1868,  he  married  Harriett  Ann  Towne, 
dau^ter  of  Dr.  Charles  and  Sarah  (Pettee) 
Towne  of  Plainfield,  and  settled  on  the  ances- 
tral farm  on  the  Connecticut  river  at  West 
Lebanon,  bein^  the  fifth  in  line  and  ownership. 
There  he  remamed  until  1910,  when,  following 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  removed  to  Woodsville 
to  reside  with  his  only  daughter,  Mabel,  wife 
of  Luther  C.  Butler.  His  death  took  place 
at  the  home  of  his  sister  in  West  Lebanon, 
September  22.  Mr.  Steams  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repubho, 
having  attended  all  but  two  of  its  state 
encampments  and  having  been  present  at  the 
national  encampment  of  this  year  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  a 
skilful  player  of  the  piano  and  church  organ 


and  a  member  of  the  Woodsville  Music  Club. 
He  also  belonged  to  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  Mr. 
Steams  was  a  man  of  temperate  habits,  con- 
versant with  the  topics  of  the  day,  devoted 
to  the  church  of  which  he  bad  been  a  member 
for  over  40  years,  strongly  attached  to  hie 
family  and  fnends  and  beloved  alike  by  young 

PROF.  CHARLES  H.  HITCHCOCK 
Charles  Henry  Hitchcock,  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  Keol<%y  and  mineralogy  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  died  at  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
November  6.  He  was  bom  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  August  23,  1836,  the  son  of  President 
Edward  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College,  and 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1866, 
later  receiving  from  it  the  honorary  degreea 
of  A.M.  and  LL.D.,  as  well  as  Ph.D.  from 
Lafayette.  He  had  taught  zoology,  geology 
and  mineral!^  at  Amherst,  Williams,  Lafay- 
ette, Virginia  A.  and  M.  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Dartmouth,  when  he  was  pro- 
fessor from  1868  to  1908,  holding  the  emeritus 
rank,  since  the  latter  date.  He  had  served 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  as 
state  geologist  and  headed  the  expedition 
which  conducted  upon  Mount  Washington 
in  the  winter  of  1870-1  the  first  high  mountain 
observatory  in  the  United  Stales.  He  was 
a  member  and  fellow  of  various  scientific 
societies  and  congresses  and  was  widely  known 
for  his  geological  maps  of  the  United  States 
and  for  his  researches  in  ichnology,  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  crystalline  schists  and  glacial 
geology,  upon  which  he  had  written  volu- 
minously. Among  his  chief  works  was  the 
three-volume  history  of  the  geology  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  married,  June  19,  1862, 
Martha,  daughter  of  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows  of 
Andovcr,  Mass, 

MRS.  ABIGAIL  H.  McCRlLLIS 
Mrs.  Abigail  H.  McCrillis,  who  died  at  the 


March  3,  1827,  the  daughter  of  WilUam 
and  Mehitable  (Chase)  Huntoon.  After  her 
marriage  to  William  Henry  McCrillis  of 
Goshen,  she  resided  at  Goshen  Comer  until 

De- 
Mrs.  McCrillis  is  survived 
by  her  only  son,  John  McCrillis  of  Newport, 
two  ffrandsons,  John  W.  McCrillis  and  Wil- 
liam H.  McCnllis  and  a  brother,  Martin  H. 
Huntoon  of  Bradford.  Mrs.  McCrillis  was 
a  lady  of  the  highest  character  and  unusual 
ability.  She  was  a  writer  of  both  prose  and 
verse,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the 
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Granite  Monthlt,  and  on  artiat  of  merit. 
During  her  later  years  and  to  within  a  month 
of  her  death,  she  made  daily  use  of  her  pen 
and  frequent  viee  of  the  brush. 

JOSIAH  H.  HOBBS. 
Hon.  Josiah  Howard  Hobbs,  who  paaaed 
away  at  his  home  in  Madison,  September  7, 
was,  at  the  time  of  hie  death,  one  oi  the  oldest 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  and 
of  the  Alumni  body  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Born  in  Madison,  December  22,  1834,  he  was 
educated  at  Pareonsficld  Senxioary,  Fiyeburg 
Academy  and  Dartmouth  College,  where  be 
graduated  in  1856.  At  Dartmoutn  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  Frater- 
nity. He  was  principal  for  a  time  of  Liming- 
ton  Seminary  and  m  1869  ^^uated  with 
honors  from  the  Albany  Law  School.  In  the 
same  year  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  hifl  native  town  and  there  continued 
through  life,  for  some  years  maintaining  an 
office  in  Conway,  also.  Ue  was  for  15  years 
solicitor  of  Carroll  county  and  in  that  capac- 
ity and  in  the  course  of  his  other  practice 
was  associated  with  many  famous  and  impor- 
tant cases.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  state  bar 
association  and  had  served  as  president  of 
thejcounty  bar  association.  A  Republican 
in  pohtics,  Mr.  Hobbs  three  times  represented 
Madison  in  the  Legislature,  in  1862,  1863 
and  1883  and  each  time  was  appointed  upon 
the  important  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
married  January  3,  1878,  Mary  E.  Erwin,  a 
cultured  woman  well  known  as  a  poet,  who 
died  at  Madison,  July.  S,  1890.  Their  one 
son,  Irving  J.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Bar,  survives,  and  hie 
devoted  attendance  upon  hia  father  was  a 
Kreat  consolation  to  the  latter  in  his  last  years. 
At  the  height  of  his  career  'Squire  Hobbs,  as 
he  was  popularly  known,  had  a  wide  reputa- 
tion a&  an  eloquent  orator  and  a  successful 
lawyer.  His  standard  of  professional  ethics 
was  high  and  it  was  often  aaid  of  him  that 
he  thought  as  much  in  bis  practice  of  the 

ri  he  could  do  as  of  the  material  regards 
could  gain  for  himself.  Of  the  poor, 
especially,  ne  always  was  a  faithful  and  gen- 
erous friend  and  fearless  champion. 

DR.  E.  E.  GRAVES. 
Eli  Edwin  Graves,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  beat 
known  physicians  in  the  state,  died  at  his 
home  in  Penaeook,  August  5,  He  was  bom 
in  Jericho,  Vt.,  September  9,  1847,  the  son  of 
Daniel  H.  and  Luaetta  R.  (Nash)  Graves, 
and  was  educated  in  the  pubUc  schools,  at  the 
Essex  Classical  Institute  and  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1868,  afterwards  doing  poet 
graduate    work    at    the    Harvard    Medical 


School  and  the  Massachusetta  General  Hospi- 
tal. He  locat«d  in  Boecawen  for  the  practice 
oif  hia  profession  September  17,  1868,  and 
there  continued  until  his  removal  to  Pena- 
eook, October  20,  1897.  Soon  after  hia 
arrival  in  Boacawen  he  was  made  town 
superintendent  of  schools;  he  was  the  health 
officer  of  the  town  from  the  establishment  of 
the  office  and  library  trustee  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  library;  chairman  of  the  town 
water  board;  moderator  of  the  town  school 
meeting  since  1S70,  with  but  one  abeence 
fromduty  in  all  thoee  years;  probation  officer; 
and  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


Th«  lata  Dr.  E.  E.  GraTW 

in  1889.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  American  Public  Health 
Association,  New  Hampshire,  Center  District 
and  Merrimack  County  Medical  Societies, 
New  Hampshire  Surreal  Club,  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  New  Hampshire 
Horticultuial  Society,  Masons  and  Odd 
Fellows.  He  married,  December  18,  1872, 
Martha  A.  Williams  of  Essex,  Vt.,  who  died 
January  29,  1893.  Their  children,  who 
survive,  are  Major  Robert  J.  Graves  of 
Concord  and  Katharine  L.  {Mia.  Henry  C. 
Rolfe)  of  Penaeook.  Doctor  Graves  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregationalist  churdi, 
interested  in  all  Kood  works  and  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  His  distinguished  profes' 
sionat  success  was  entirely  deserved  tuid  the 
extent  of  his  practice  was  very  wide.  He  was 
much  interested  in  historical  matters  and  had 
mode  v^uable  collections  on  that  line. 


POLITICAL   ADVERTISEMENT 


To  the  Republicans 
of  New  Hampshire: 

In  January  last,  the  Manchester  RepubUcan  city  conunittee, 
by  a  resolution  signed  by  its  fifty-two  members,  requested  me  to 
become  a  candidate  for  governor  at  the  approaching  primary* 
Since  that  time  many  messages  to  the  same  effect  have  been  re- 
ceived from  representative  Republicans  throughout  the  state;  and 
constant  inquiries  as  to  my  intention  have  been  made.  While  my 
replies,  often  widely  published,  can  have  left  little  doubt  in  the 
public  mind,  a  formal  statement  of  my  purpose  is  due  at  least  to 
those  who  have  asked  and  to  those  who  may  desire  to  favor  me 
with  their  support. 

I  am  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor. It  is  my  plan  to  conduct  an  honorable  campaign  to  pro- 
cure it.  I  shall  observe  the  utmost  courtesy  toward  all  other  can- 
didates who  have  entered  or  may  enter  the  field,  and  shall  always 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  triumph  of  Republican  principles 
at  the  polls  is  more  important  than  the  political  preferment  of 
any  individual  within  the  party. 

The  present  is  a  period  of  readjustment  and  reconstruction 
following  the  war.  Its  requirements  are  unprecedented.  While 
they  continue — and  they  must  long  continue — the  governorship 
will  present  problems  of  extreme  difficulty.  For  their  proper  solu- 
tion legal  knowledge,  business  ability,  familiarity  with  public  af- 
fairs and  large  experience  will  be  essential.  Above  all,  there  must 
be  a  conviction  that  our  government  is  one  of  law  and  order  in 
which  the  wise  rule  of  the  majority  is  respected  on  every  hand. 

My  record  in  the  practice  of  law  for  nearly  three  decades,  in 
business  as  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  largest  savings  bank  in  the 
state,  with  its  twenty-nine  thousand  depositors,  and  in  public 
affairs  as  chairman  of  the  tax  commission,  in  which  position  I  am 
and  for  eight  years  have  been  brought  into  the  closest  touch  with 
the  finances  of  the  state,  is  known  to  many  people  and  may  be 
known  to  all.  It  is  upon  this  record  that  I  ask  support  at  the 
primary  election. 

If  the  Republicans  of  the  state  shall  consider  me  fitted  for  the 
high  office  of  governor,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  their  faith  and  will 
appreciate  their  support.  In  the  event  of  my  nomination,  I 
pledge  to  them  every  effort  to  promote  the  success  of  their  whole 
ticket,  and,  if  elected,  to  give  to  the  people,  so  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  prudent,  progressive  and  efficient  management  for  their 
conunon  affairs. 

To  be  governor  of  New  Hampshire  is  a  worthy  ambition,  but 
the  quest  of  the  office  should  be  undertaken  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  service  to  the  state,  opportunities  for  which  will  crowd  the  con- 
structive years  of  the  next  administration.  It  is  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  this  service  that  I  announce  my 
candidacy. 

ALBERT  O.  BROWN 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  November  5,  1919 
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ENTIRE   FAMILY 


OUR  STOCK  IS  THE  BEST 
OUR  PRICES  THE  LOWEST 


WHEN  IN  TOWN  CALL  AND  GET  ACQUAINTED 
DOWN  STAIRS  IN  OUR  BUSY  BARGAIN  {BASEMENT 
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BOSTON  SHOE  AND  CLOTHING  CO. 

15-19  South  Main  Street  CONCORD.  N.  H. 


rWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  of  practical  experience 
in  catering  to  the  photographic  demands  of  New 
Hampshire  people  has  placed  us  in  a  position  to  give 
you  Just  what  you  want  in  our  line. 

The  work  of  the  Chadhoume  Studio  is  known  in 
every  town,  village  and  ward  in  the  state.  If  you  are 
rwt  satisfied  with  what  you  have  obtained  elsewhere  we 
invite  you  to  try  us. 


Chadbourne's  Studio 

98  North  Main  Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 

OPPOSITE         STATE  HOUSE 


W.  L.  FICKETT  &  COMPANY        Concord,  N.  H. 

JEWELERS 

Make  a  specialty  of  High  Grade  Jewelry  at  a  fair  price.    Call  and  see  us  when  in  town. 


W^      (^^\\^^g^Y\     Boo^^i  Stationery  and  Periodical  Store 
•     V^e     VjlDSOn  Subscriptions  SoUcited  for  aU  Periodicals 

106  NO.  MAIN  STREET,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 


BAY  STATE  ARTESIAN  WELL  CO.,  INC. 

Contractors  for 
Artesian  Wells  and  Water  Supplies.     Isolated  Lifting  Plants 

FULL  INFORMATION  FREE  65  No.  Sute  St..  Cor.  Center  St..  CONCORD.  N.  H. 


EPSON  C.  EASTMAN  COMPANY  J5|  SJSS^^/So'^SJrSSf 

Loose  Leaf  Ring  Books  of  all  sizes  and  a  full  line  of  sheets  or  fillers 


CHARLES  G.  REMICK  &  CO. 

Hi^  Grade  Preferred  Stocks,  yielding  7  and  8  per  cent;  also  Western  Farm  Loans 
Correspondence  Solicited  65  No.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


WEDDING   RINGS 

DERBY'S  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

MILLINERY,  CORSETS  AND  HAIR  GOODS 

GILES  &  GLEASON,         96  No.  Main  St.,  Concord 

SoU  Agent  for  La  Camille  Corset 


MORRILL  &  DANFORTH 

General  Insurance 
77  North  Main  Street  ,  Concord,  N.  H. 


William  H.  Avery 

18  Pleasant  Street         Concord,  N.  H. 


Headquarters  in  New  Hampshire  for 


PIANOS,    PLAYER-PIANOS 
VICTROLAS   and   RECORDS 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

and 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


TELEPHONE  1035-W 


GEORGE  A.  FOSTER 

Real  Estate,  Insurance,  Surety  Bonds 
Property  Management 


65  NORTH  MAIN  STREET 


CONCORD,  N.  H, 


"ON  THE  WING" 

is  the  title  of  a  brilliant  column  contributed  regularly  to  the  G>ncord  Patriot  by 
HARLAN  C.  PEARSON,  Publisher  of  the  Granite  Monthly 


The 


with  Morning  and  Evening  Editions 


completely  covers  the  populous  communities  in  a  25-mile  zone.     If  you  live  outside  of  the  Home  City 
of  Concord,  have  the  Morning  Edition  mailed  to  your  address.      Subscription  $5.00  a  year  in  advance. 

THE  CONCORD  DAILY  PATRIOT,  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  Publisher 


POLITIC 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Republican  Voters 

—  OF  — 

Aihherst,  Brookline,  GreenvQle,  Greenfield, 
HoUis,  Lyndeborough,  Mason,  Merrimack, 
Milfofd,  Mont  Vcmon,  Nashua — Wards  One 
and  Two,  New  Ipswich,  Tem|lle  and  Wilton: 

'  I  wrisli  to  announce  my 
I  candidacy  for  the  Repub- 
lican  nomination  for  STATE 
^NATOR  in  the  TWELFTH 
DISTRICT  at  the  Primary  in 
September,"19a0. IJWir  \mM 

CHARLES  S.  EMERSON 


m 


Milford,  N.  H.,  November  18,  1919. 


POLITICAL     ADVERTISEMENT 

To  the 

Republican 

Voters 

I  wish  to  announce  my 
candidacy  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for 
Councilor  in  the  fourth 
district  at  the  primary 
in  September,  1920. 


WILLIS  C.  HARDY 


HolUs,  N.  H. 
Norember  4,  igig. 


Big 
Investment 
Opportunity 

b  a  SdmU  Article  trf  Unirerul 
NecewHr  m  Ertrj  Houtehold 


Ready  to  manufacture  and 
put  on  the  market.  Expert 
opinion  has  passed  upon  it 
favorably.  Tkt  inventor  and 
palenlee  needs  promotion 
capital.  For  an  interview, 
with  a  practical  demon- 
•bTMtion  of  device,  write 
W.H.B.,  care  The  Granite 
Monthly,   Concord,  N.  H. 

A  radical  departure  Iwta  tha  •nly 
CMnpalilJTe  arlici*  far  the  pni^t* 
IT  WILL  BE  A  BIG  SUCCESS 


HONOR  YOUR  SOLDIER  BOYS 

BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 
AND  HONOR  ROLLS 


DMign  No.  9B.     Mad*  In  any  six*. 

WM.  HIGHTON  A,  SONS  COMPANY 


BOSTON.  MASS.  NASHUA,  N.  H.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Best  That  Can  Be  Had  h  Printing 

PRINTING  M§Mi  PHOTO- 

BINDING  ifVi  ENGRAVING 


The  punctal  lens  is  produced  by  a  new  process  of  grind- 
ing, and  is  superior- to  any  heretofore  made.  For  sensitive 
and  weak  eyes  it  has  no  equal.  Our  service  is  superior 
to  most. 

Brown  &  Burpee 

OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER  CONCORD 


BRONZE 

Honor  Rolls  and 
Memorial  Tablets 


MODELED,  CAST  AND 
FINISHED  BY 

ALBERT  RUSSELL 
AND  SONS  COMPANY 

121  MERRIMAC  ST. 

NEWBURYPORT,   MASS. 


■TODAY'S   NEWS   TODAY" 
THE  MANCHESTl 


UNION  AND  LEi 


TWO  CENTS  EVERYWH 


All  Ihe  Latest  National,  Stale 
and  "Your  Own"  Town  News. 
Full  Associated  Press  Senice. 


THE   UNION-LEADER  PUB.   CO. 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


Composition  for  the  Trade 

LINOTYPE   COMPOSITION 

(5j4  point  to  14  point.) 

TYPOGRAPH   COMPOSITION 

(14  point  to  60  point) 

All  Slug — No  Individtuil    Types, 

Large  assortment  of  faces.     Send  for  sample  hook  and  prices. 


William  D.  Chandler 

Monitor  Office 
CONCORD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


llliH 

A  AA  A  A  ■  ^^M^^A  AAB^Att  AAAft#kA 

HI 

"  Ye  Olde  Booke  Shop " 

Old  and  New  Second-Hand  Books 

WRITE  TO  ME  FOR  PRICE 
ON  ANY  BOOK  YOU  WANT 

■IH 

WtM\ 

Back     Numbers     of     Magazines 

J.    M.   FRYE 

Nln«  Ptoasant  Street       ...        CONCORD,  N.  H. 

T^r^k^M^i    SOLON  R.  BAKER 

Orders  Gi^  flQRIST 

28  PLEASANT  STREET       -        -       CONCORD 


Pnmpi  AUtnlion 


DESIGN  WORK 
A  SPECIALTY 

Tdtphonet 
7hWSian 
7hY  RuiSma 
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EAGLE  GARAGE     capacity  400  cars      pred  L.  Johnson,  Prop. 

BUICK   CARS 

REAR  EAGLE  HOTEL  CONCORD,  N.  H. 


So  long  as  she  shall  live  So  long  as  you  shall  live  So  long  as  either  shall  live 

"TALK  TO  COLTON"  about 

$50  MONTHLY  INCOME 

Send  for  Specimen  Policy 

« 

STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

(INCORPORATED  IB44) 
FREDERICK  A.  COLTON.  General  Agent.  12  Sute  Block.  Concord.  N.  H. 


The  Book  You  Should  Own 

1,000  New  Hampshire  Notables 

H.  H.  MrrcALF.  Bdilor 

Bicgraphiet  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Granite  State. 
Price  Is  per  copy.  Dept.  X.Granite  Monthly. 


DONALD    McLEOD 

FLORIST 

49  South  State  Street       Concord,  N.  H. 


ROOM  13 


STATE  BLOCK 


JAMES  W.  FLAVIN 

CERTIRED  PUBUC  ACCOUNTANT 


77  NO.  MAIN  ST. 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 


CASH  OUTLET 

E.  LAPIERRE.  Prop. 

Clothing  and  Gents'  Furnishings 

S6  NO.  MAIN  ST..  CONCORD.  N.  H. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 


ENGRAVING 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


THOS.  J.   DYER 

PRINTING 


77  NO.  MAIN  ST. 


Room  17,  State  Block,  Tel.  964-M 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 


Capital,  $f 50,000 


Surphu  and  UndMded  PrtfiU.  our  $300,000  .    \ 


The  First  National  Bank 

North  Main  Strait,  eorner  of  Dapot  Straat 
CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


^  DepMitt  of  IndirUtiiaU,  Flmu  and  Gorpotatlofiv  Solicited.  4  Gertificgtes  lasued 
for  Temporary  Deposits.  4  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  Rent.  §  Orders  for  the  Pitrchase 
or  Sale  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Markets  £z- 
ecuted.  f  Authorized  by  Federal.  Reserve  Board  to  Act  as  Trustee  tinder  Wills, 
Mortgages,  Agreements,  and  Reorganizations,  and  in  Other  Fiduciary  Gapaclties. 


WILLIAM  F.  THAYER,  President  EDWARD  N.  PEARSON,  C^uhier 

.  CARL  H.  FOSTER,  Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

WILLIAM  P.  THA YtR  DAVID  D.  TAYUMl  JOHK  B.  XAMBSCM 

DAVID  S.  MURPHY  WILLIAM  W.  THAYER  ]U>WARD  N.  PBARSON 

BU1U>IS  P.  BODGMAN 


■ 


i«kii 


Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
United  in  One  PoliGy 

THIS  substantial  New  Hampshire  institution,  officered  and  directed  by 
New  Hampshire  men,  operating  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Insurance  Department,  subject  to  the  rigicf  requirements  of 
the  New  Hampshire  insurance  law,  furnishes  a  combination  of  life  and 
accident  insurance  in  one  policy  which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  other 
company  doing  business  in  this  state.  Why  should  New  Hampshire  people 
look  elsewhere  ? 


What  we  do  for  one  premium  and  in  one  policy: 

$5,M0.(N^*  death  from  an^  cause. 

$10,(MKMIO,  death  from  any  accident. 

$1!(,000 .00,  death  from  certain  specified  acddeiltst 

$50.00  per  week  for  total  disability  resulting  from  accident. 

Every  dollar  of  the  policyholder's  interest  as  represented  by  the  reservef  calculated  by  the 
Insurance  Department,  on  deposit  with  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 


A  Splendid  Opportunity  for  Succes^  Agents 

I      ■     '  III 

UNITED  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

UNITED  LIFE  BUILDING,  CX)NC20RD,  nI  H. 


' 


